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More  people  are  smoking  CAMELS  today  than  ever  before  in  history! 


Krmfiiihfry\\>ll  stood  111  llllL 

to  Ket  cigarettes.  ..took  what- 
ever you  could  get.  That's 
when  millions  learned 
Cdinels   suited    them   best. 


Yes,  experience  during  the  war 
'   shortage  taught  millions  the 
differences  in  cigarette  quality! 

•  Mrs.  Dorothy  Newstead  speaking: 
"During  the  war  shortage,  I  smoked 
many  different  brands.  That's  when  I 
found  Camels  suit  my  'T-Zone'  best!"' 

You  and  millions  of  other  smokers, 
Mrs.  Newstead. 

Result:  Today  more  people  are  smok- 
itig  Camels  than  ever  before.  But.  no 
matter  how  great  the  demand,  this  you 
can  be  sure  of: 

Camel  quality  is  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with.  Only  choice  tobac- 
cos, properly  aged,  and  blended 
in  the  time-honored  Camel  way. 
are  used  in  Camels. 


Accon/in^  fo  a  recent  Akti'onmde  suwey. 


More  Doctors 
SMOKE  Camels 

tkan  any  other  cigarette 


•  Three  nationally  known 
independent  research  or- 
ganizations asked  11.3, S97 
doctors  —  in  every  hramh 
of  medicine  —  to  name  the 
cigarette  they  smoked. 
More  doctors  named  Camel 
than  any  other  brand. 
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Serving  the  Peach  Industry  of  South  Caro- 
lina since  1924,  in  the  Marketing  of  Peach- 
es and  the  Purchase  of  Insecticides,   Ma- 
chinery and  Other  Supplies. 

South  Caro  ina 
Peach  Growers  Association 

MONTGOMERY  BLDG.         SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
"Palmetto    Queen    Peaches" 

—FOR        SALE— 

Deep,    Thick,    Medium    Type    Duroc    Pigs,    sired    by 
"Fancy  Star"   (4th  Grand  Champion  at  S.  C.  State 
Fair)  also  pigs  that  were  sired  by  "Southern  Tops", 
son  of  Tops,  a  $3,000.00  male. 

H.    F.     T  I  N  D  A  L 
PINEWOOD,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ANDCO  FEED  &  SEED  COMPANY 

Carries  a  complete  line  of  dependable,  adapted  field 
and   garden    seed    for   the    Piedmont   Area,    also   a 
complete   line  of  insecticides. 

303  West  Market   Street 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

BARNETTS   STUD  0 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHONE  5061                                       CLEMSON,  S.  C. 

Pictures  Made  Anywhere   Anytime 

— V     Seeds.U*®!^   proved    t 
^     SUa\n*-   '^^S  Corn.    \ 

T.W.WOODfc.  SONS 

SEED-SMEN     SINCE       187  9 

RICHK^OND,  VIRGir^A 

WORLD'S  CHAMPION  MEAT  HOG 
Purebred  Berkshire 

Purebred   Berkshires   have  won   the   last  eight  con- 
secutive carlot  championships  at  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  in  the  carcass  contests 
at  the  1946  International,  8  out  of  9  placings  were 
won  by  Berkshire. 

MAGNOLIA     LANE     FARM 
THOMAS  T.  TRAYWICK                           COPE,  S.  C 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Visit 

Marrett  Farm  &  Seed  Co. 

Westminister,  South  Carolina 

Clemson  College 
Clemson,  S.  C. 
Mar.  3,  1947 

Dear  Sammy: 

Plans  for  your  high  school  graduation  sound  fine.  They  certain- 
ly make  me  realize  that  my  "little  brother"  is  about  grown.  And  I'm 
mighty  glad  that  you'll  be  entering  Clemson  next  fall. 

I  know  just  what  you  mean  about  not  knowing  what  course  to  sign 
up  for  here.  It  worried  me  the  same  way,  and  I  had  to  find  out  the 
hard  way.  Remember  what  a  big  shot  I  thought  I  was  leaving  the  farm 
to  become  a  Clemson  "rat"?  I  was  going  to  become  an  engineer  or 
chemist  or  something,  and  never  have  to  look  at  a  farm  again.  No 
more  milking  cows  on  cold  winter  mornings  or  breaking  my  back  making 
hay!  Look  at  me  now  —  a  senior  in  Agriculture  at  Clemson,  and  happy 
as  a  lark. 

I  don't  suppose  I  should  write  the  rest  of  this  letter,  for  I 
can  hear  you  say  now,  "There  goes  that  brother  telling  me  what  to  do 
again.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  I  am,  a  dumbell?"  No,  Sammy,  I  don't. 
That  is  why  I  want  you  to  think  seriously  before  deciding  what  to 
study  here. 

Don't  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  everything  that  glitters  is 
gold.  I  was  going  to  be  an  engineer.  Why?  Mainly  because  it  sounded 
good.  It  was  the  thing  to  do.  So  many  freshmen  get  into  something 
they  know  very  little  about,  figuring  that  they  will  make  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  fev;  years.  My  freshman  year  was  a  big  disappointment.  The 
"D's"  and  "F's"  on  my  report  card  showed  that  I  didn't  have  the  apti- 
tude in  mathematics  and  some  other  things  to  make  a  successful  engi- 
neer. Of  course,  some  fellows  who  were  looking  for  greener  pastures 
did  all  right.  For  all  I  know,  you  might.  But  it's  a  big  chance  to 
take. 

It  now  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  anyone  who  was  raised  on  a 
farm  could  overlook  the  opportunities  which  are  his.  I  don't  suppose 
any  occupation  offers  greater  pleasures  and  satisfactions  than  agri- 
culture. You  and  I  are  farm  boys.  We  like  hunting,  fishing,  or  just 
generally  taking  a  day  off  now  and  then  if  we  want  to.  We  like  to 
watch  and  help  things  grow.  We  like  nature  and  have  lived  with  it. 

With  my  training,  I'm  going  to  return  to  the  farm.  I  know  I'll 
make  good  and  be  very  happy  as  well.  However,  the  Clemson  graduate 
in  Agriculture  will  find  many  openings  with  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, industries  related  to  agriculture,  and  others.  Engineering  and 
textiles  offer  very  good  job  openings  too,  but  why  throw  away  your 
valuable  farm  background? 

Well,  I've  said  enough.  Just  don't  wait  until  you  get  up  here 
to  decide  what  to  take.  You'll  be  confused  enough  at  best.  So  give 
it  serious  thought  now. 

Give  my  love  to  "Mom".  Write  when  you  have  a  chance. 

Your  brother, 
DICK. 


HERE'S  HOW  YOU  CAN 

MAKE  HOME  TANNING  A  HOBBY 

Naturalists  Can  Tan  Skins  and  Make  Leather 
With  Simple  Equipment  and  These  Directions 


TANNING  IS  sometimes  referred  to 
as  an  art,  and  those  who  have 
just  attempted  their  first  tanning 
job  without  proper  instructions  or 
knowledge  of  procedure  will  surely 
agree  to  that  name. 

Actually  it  is  not  an  art,  though 
some  phases  of  the  work  do  require 
a  certain  amount  of  skill.  Almost 
anyone,  however,  who  has  the  time, 
patience,  desire  to  learn  and  a  few 
suitable  skins  to  practice  on  can  gen- 
erally achieve  quite  satisfying  results 
after  a  few  attempts. 

Tanning  is  a  process  for  loosening 
up  the  fibers  of  a  skin,  making  it 
soft  and  pliable,  and  so  treating  it 
that  it  will  remain  in  that  condition. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  ac- 
complish this  and  all  methods  seem 
to  have  their  good  and  bad  points 
depending  upon  what  the  finished 
skin  is  to  be  used  for. 

I  shall  describe  here  a  few  of  the 
more  simple  methods  for  tanning 
furs  and  making  leather.  All  of  these 
methods  are  good  and  if  directions 
are  followed  closely  little  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  turning  out 
nice  work. 

To  begin  with  select  a  skin  that  is 
prime,  in  other  words  one  that  was 
taken  in  cold  weather  and  that  is 
light  colored  on  the  pelt  or  flesh 
side.  Summer  skins  are  usually  a 
dark  bluish  color  on  the  inside  and 
the  roots  of  the  hair  may  be  seen 
piotruding  through  the  skin  when  all 
flesh  and  fat  has  been  removed.  Such 
a  skin  is  unfit  for  tanning  or  any 
ether  purpose.  I  would  also  advise 
starting  on  a  skin  that  is  not  too 
large  or  heavy.  The  common  house 
cat  has  an  excellent  skin  to  experi- 
ment with. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  tanning  any  pelt  is 


By  WADDY  F.  MCFALL 
Instructor  in   Zoology 

to  prepare  the  skin  for  tanning.  Fail- 
ure to  do  this  properly  will  result  in 
disappointment  regardless  of  how 
carefully  you  follow  all  the  other 
steps  in  tanning.  Nearly  all  skins 
have  a  very  thin,  tough  membrane 
resembling  strong  tissue  paper  at- 
tached to  the  flesh  side.  This  mem- 
brane must  be  completely  removed 
along  with  all  flesh  and  fat  that  may 
remain  attached  to  the  pelt  after 
skinning. 


Figure   1 

If  you  start  with  a  fresh  skin  the 
fleshing  process  can  be  most  easily 
done  by  stretching  the  skin  out  on  a 
board  or  floor  and  applying  salt  to 
the  flesh  side.  Let  it  remain  in  the 
salt  overnight  or  until  the  skin  be- 
gins to  get  slightly  firm  but  not  dry. 
A  little  experience  will  teach  you 
when  the  skin  is  in  exactly  the  right 
condition  to  be  fleshed.  When  you 
think  the  skin  is  ready  brush  away 
the  loose  salt  and  lay  the  skin  on  a 
smooth  table  or  better  still  over  a 
fleshing  beam  (Fig.  1)  and  scrape 
away  all  flesh,  fat  and  the  membrane 
lining  the  true  skin.  The  scraping 
can  be  done  with  a  dull  knife  blade, 
the  edge  of  an  old  file  or  any  other 
scraping  tool  that  may  suggest  itself 
to  you.  A  handy  tool  for  scraping 
small  skins  can  easily  be  made  from 
a  hack  saw  blade  and  a  small  block 
of  wood  as  shown  in  figure  2. 


If  you  wish  to  tan  an  old  skin 
which  has  been  dried  out  it  will  first 
have  to  be  soaked  up  in  plain  water 
or  water  to  which  a  little  salt  has 
been  added  before  it  can  be  properly 
fleshed.  Leave  it  in  the  water  until 
ir  is  thoroughly  relaxed  but  no  long- 
er than  is  necessary  else  the  hair 
might  start  slipping.  After  it  is  re- 
laxed salt  it  down  and  treat  it  just 
the  same  as  a  fresh  skin. 

When  fleshing  a  skin  always  scrape 
from  the  tail  end  towards  the  head, 
otherwise  there  i.s  a  great  deal  more 
danger  of  cutting  or  tearing  through 
the  hide.  If  a  skin  is  in  good  condi- 
tion it  is  often  possible  to  peel  the 
membrane  off  with  the  fingers  after 
getting  it  started  with  a  scraper.  If 
this  can  be  done  it  will  save  a  lot  of 
time  and  will  usually  result  in  a  neat- 
er job. 

After  the  skin  is  thoroughly  fleshed 
wash  it  in  plain  water  to  remove  the 
remaining  salt  and  dirt.  If  the  skin 
is  slightly  greasy  use  soapy  water  to 
cut  the  grease  and  then  rinse  thor- 
oughly in  plain  water.  Or  if  the  skin 
is  very  greasy  it  is  well  to  wash 
it  first  in  gasoline,  using  several 
changes  of  gasoline  if  necessary,  then 
wash  it  in  soapy  water  to  remove  the 
gasoline,  finally  rinsing  in  plain  wat- 
er to  remove  the  soap. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  actual  tanning.  Below  are 
three  methods  suitable  for  small  or 
medium  size  skins  up  to  the  size  of 
a  deer.  The  first  method  is  a  salt- 
alum  process  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  skins  with  a  fine,  soft 
fur.  It  may  be  used  with  equally 
good  results  on  any  small  skin  how- 
ever. 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  alum  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  In  another  contain- 
(Continued   on   page   27) 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


A  Challenge  ~  Stay  South 


New  Openings  Pointed  Out  By  A 
Leading   South   Carolina   Citizen 


By   THE   HONORABLE   R.   M.   COOPER 
Board   of   Trustees,    Clemson    College 


THE  NEED  to  blend  industry  and  agriculture 
'  into  a  prosperous  economy  is  an  old  story 
to  the  South  and,  at  times,  the  goal  has  seemed 
far  too  distant. 

Today,   there    is   real    progress   to   report. 

New  industries — 579  of  them  in  South 
Carolina  alone — are  coming  into  the  South. 
The  established  industries  are  expanding,  those 


Mr.  R.  M.  Cooper,  Director  of  the  South  Carolina 
Research  Planning  and  Development  Board,  is  a  former 
State  Senator,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  South 
Carolina,  and  General  Manager  of  the  South  Carolina 
Public  Service  Authority  (Santee-Cooper).  He  was 
an  elective  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 
Clemso^i  Agricultural  College  from  1921  through  1933, 
resigning  upon  his  appointment  as  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector, and  has  been  a  life  member  since  193-5. 

Mr.  Cooper's  experience  as  an  outstanding  farmer 
nf  Lee  County,  ability,  loyalty  and  sincere  devotion  to 
Clemson  College  has  played  a  most  important  role  in 
Clemson's  growth   and   development. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Cooper's  experience  in  helping  to 
bring  industry  to  South  Carolina  and  his  close  personal 
knowledge  of  southern  agriculture,  he  is  well  qualified 
to  challenge  southern  people  to  take  up  the  many  op- 
portunities their  native  land  has  to  give  them. 

—The  Editor 


in  South  Carolina  having  already  allocated 
$198,000,000.00  for  new  buildings,  additional 
working  space,  warehouses,  etc. 

The  trend  toward  industrialization  is 
heavy.  Its  effect  on  per  capita  income,  educa- 
tion and  better  living  in  general  should  be  ex- 
tremely telling. 

On  the  other  hand,  agriculture,  the  basis 
of  most  southern  states'  economy,  also  is  broad- 
ening. Soil  improvement  and  conservation  are 
more  and  more  recognized  as  vital  factors.  Pro- 


cessing plants,  dairies,  more  cash  crops  and, 
with  them,  a  more  stable  financial  status  for 
the  farmer  are  being  built  up. 

The  movement  is  so  broad  that  few  of  us 
are  able  to  study  and  analyze  every  phase. 
One,  in  particular,  is  most  gratifying. 

That  is  the  leadership,  especially  among 
bankers,  in  helping  to  develop  the  South.  As 
a  group,  the  bankers  have  helped  for  years,  but 
today  there  is  an  all-out  effort  evident.  They 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  extend  credit 
to  veterans,  to  young  men  and  to  all  farmers. 

Their  new  methods  of  measuring  loans  in 
productivity  of  the  land  what  can  be  done  to 
increase  it  are  in  keeping  with  the  new  attitude 
of  the  South. 

It  is  just  as  important  in  results  as  the 
preparation  of  farm  lands  for  mechanization, 
the  finding  of  new  means  of  processing  cotton, 
the  progress  of  scientists  in  discovering  the 
way  to  fashion  fabric  from  peanut  hulls  .  .  . 
perhaps,  more  important.  For  the  farmer  has 
been  encouraged  for  years  to  save  and  improve 
the  soil. 

Today,  there  is  more  incentive — a  long- 
range  plan  to  make  his  field?  more  productive 
and,  in  turn,  to  lend  impetus  to  the  progress 
and  development  of  agricultural  industry  and 
the  prosperity  which  is  certain  to  grov/  with  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
balance  between  industry  and  agriculture  can 
be  achieved  with  the  material  and  equipment 
at  hand.    It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  hard  work. 

That  is  up  to  you — a  challenge  that  young 
southerners  should  be  proud  to  accept. 


MAY   1947 
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CLEMSON  STUDIES 


OPPORTUNITIES    IN    LIVESTOCK 


Animal   Husbandry  Department   Expands  with  Changing  Agriculture; 
Adds    New    Barns,    More    Pastures,    Improved    Sires,    Research    Work 


SPRING  IS  certainly  here  in  South 
Carolina.  The  countryside  is 
greener  than  ever  before  due  to  in- 
creased acreages  in  pasture  land. 
Numbers  of  livestock  are  increasing, 
meat  prices  are  high,  the  demand  is 
heavy,  and  interest  is  being  shown  all 
over  the  state  in  pure  bred  animals. 
The  enrollment  at  Clemson  College 
has  increased  greatly  and  the  per- 
centage of  students  majoring  in  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  has  also  increased. 
With  all  of  these  facts  in  mind,  a 
clear  picture  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment will  be  presented  in  this  article. 

With  the  changing  system  of  farm- 
ing in  the  South,  Clemson  is  chang- 
ing also.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  students  and  the  state,  the 
entire  system  of  buildings,  pastures, 
herds,  and  flocks  are  being  revamped. 

The  number  and  value  of  livestock 
in  South  Carolina  has  increased  tre- 
mendously since  1930.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  was  $16,440,000  in  1930. 
In  the  years  following  this  figure  has 
grown  and  reached  a  height  of  .$39,- 
382,000  in  194.5.  The  number  of 
cattle  on  South  Carolina  farms  has 
increased  from  350,000  in  the  193.5- 
44  period  to  400,000  during  1945. 
Hogs  showed  a  similar  increase  from 
615,000  to  704,000  during  the  same 
period.  The  value  of  livestock  per 
head  has  made  an  increase  from 
$32.60  for  cattle  during  the  1935-44 
period  to  $59.90  in  1945.  In  the 
case  of  hogs  this  increase  has  been 
from  $8.94  to  $19.10  for  the  same 
period.  It  is  easily  seen  that  it  is 
vital  that  Clemson  College  carry  on 
its  work  of  educating  students  in  the 
field  of  Animal  Husbandry  to  an 
even  larger  degree. 

The    Clemson    Animal    Husbandry 
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Department  has  been  assigned  2000 
acres  of  college  property  to  develop 
into  pasture  and  hay  land.  A  large 
part  of  this  land  has  been  woods, 
steep  hillsides  subject  to  erosion,  and 
generally  land  of  sub-mai-ginal  types. 
So  far  the  seeded  pastures  have 
aided  in  controlling  gullies  and  other 
lypes    of    erosion.       These    pastures 


when  properly  fertilized,  yielded  a 
large  amount  of  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious feed  for  the  various  types  of 
livestock. 

Some  clearing  of  woodland  has 
been  done  in  order  to  increase  the 
acreage  suitable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. On  average  pasture  at  Clem- 
son, it  has  been  found  that  two 
acres  of  permanent  type  pasture  for 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  grazing  and 
two  acres  of  temporary  pasture  for 
winter  grazing  will  adequately  sup- 
port one  animal  unit  per  year  with 
some  additional  feed  being  afforded 
during  winter  months.  The  perma- 
nent pasture  usually  consists  of  a 
mixture    of    Bermuda    grass,    annual 


Lespedeza,  Dallis  grass,  and  White 
Clover.  Temporary  pastures  that  af- 
ford winter  grazing  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months  are  usually 
seeded  with  one  of  several  mixtures. 
Two  of  these  are:  small  grains  (oats, 
barley,  rye)  and  Crimson  Clover,  or 
Crimson  Clover  and  Italian  Rye 
Grass.  Both  of  these  mixtures  have 
proven  very  satisfactory. 

A  large  amount  of  the  land  being 
developed  was  formerly  part  of  an 
old  plantation  and  was  in  badly  run 
down  conditions  due  to  poor  cropping 
systems.  It  is  now  the  job  of  the 
department  to  build  this  land  up  to 
a  degree  of  fertility  that  will  support 
a  reasonable  number  of  animal  units 
economically.  With  new  and  cor- 
rect fertilizing  practices  and  pasture 
management,  this  is  being  done. 

In  the  past  the  problems  of  barn 
and  other  facilities  for  the  various 
herds  and  flocks  has  been  a  serious 
problem.  At  this  time,  however,  a 
new  hog  barn  is  being  completed 
with  facitlities  for  sows  with  litters, 
and  for  carrying  out  feeding  tests 
and  other  experiments.  There  are 
sixteen  individual  pens  for  sows  with 
litters  and  fifty  experimental  pens. 
A  new  beef  barn  is  now  in  the  blue 
print  stage.  Plans  call  for  all  the 
modern  conveniences  and  equipment 
for  fitting  show  animals.  The  plans 
also  call  for  individual  pens,  wash 
ramps,  stocks,  and  a  combined  show 
ring  and   judging  arena. 

An  appropriation  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  sheep  barn.  If  plans 
materialize,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
in  the  department's  history  that  a 
barn  was  started  with  the  idea  in 
mind    of    housing    sheep    exclusively. 

The  herds  and  flocks  now  at  Clem- 
son are  being  improved  by  the  use 
(Continued    on    page    twenty-seven) 
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Attitudes  About  Agriculture 


Causes  of  Misunderstanding  Between  ''Ag'' 
Students  and  Other  Students  Pointed  Out 


OTUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  are  often  still 


0 


regarded  as  a  sort  of  poor  country  cousin 


by  the  students  in  other  schools  of  this  college. 
In  spite  of  the  obvious  benefits  to  everyone  of 
our  scientific  system  of  agriculture,  it  remains 
customary  for  certain  persons  in  other  fields 
to  refer  to  agriculture  as  an  easy  course.  While 
the  farmers  are  amused  by  some  of  the  so-called 
humor  directed  toward  them,  other  expressions 
arising  from  ignorance  or  tradition  are  dis- 
gustingly below  the  level  expected  of  college 
students. 

Blame  for  personifying  the  agricultural 
student  as  some  sort  of  quaint  rural  character 
does  not  necessarily  rest  with  individuals  now 
at  Clemson.  Indeed,  the  attitude  is  prevalent 
within  other  colleges  and  universities  over  the 
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country.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that  those  pur- 
suing undergraduate  study  in  the  agricultural 
sciences  are  at  least  on  equal  footing  with  stu- 
dents in  other  technical  fields. 

South  Carolina  is  predominately  an  agri- 
cultural state,  as  are  other  states  of  the  South- 
east. Prosperity  in  agriculture  is  then  necessary 
for  industrial  and  social  progress.  The  appli- 
cation of  scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture 
offers  the  greatest  hope  of  a  better  way  of  life 
for  all  Southern  people,  urban  and  rural  alike. 

To  prepare  themselves  for  responsible  po- 
sitions in  the  new  system  of  agriculture,  stu- 
dents must  obtain  a  basic  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  biological  sciences.  None  of  these 
basic  studies  can  be  slighted,  since  all  are  pre- 
sent in  the   infinitely   complex  mechanisms   of 


living  plants  and  animals. 

Besides  having  a  general  scientific  back- 
ground, the  successful  agriculturist  is  a  practi- 
cal man,  who  can  apply  his  knowledge  to  pro- 
ducing greater  yields,  improving  the  quality  of 
his  product,  controlling  diseases,  and  establish- 
ing marketing  systems.  Since  he  must  be  practi- 
cal as  well  as  trained  in  science,  the  student  of 
agriculture  spends  many  hours  in  various  labor- 
atory exercises,  ranging  from  actual  farm  oper- 
ations to  demonstrations  of  biological  phenom- 
ena of  which  but  a  few  years  ago  little  or 
nothing  was  known. 

The  wise  student  of  a  true  science  thinks 
little  in  terms  of  comparing  his  chosen  field 
with  others.  It  is  futile  to  discuss  whether  a 
mechanical  or  a  biological  science  is  the  more 
difficult  to  understand.  Each  is  based  upon  a 
great  body  of  facts ;  so  great  that  a  single  train- 
ed man  can  keep  up  with  developments  in  only 
a  limited  field  of  specialization. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
schools  is  due  to  students  who  have  unfortun- 
ately attempted  the  wrong  courses  because 
their  individual  desires  and  aptitudes  are  not 
discovered  until  after  they  have  completed 
part  of  their  college  course.  The  fact  that  a 
student  decides  to  transfer  from  engineering 
to  agriculture  is  no  reflection  upon  his  mental 
powers ;  it  is  simply  that  his  personality  makes 
him  better  suited  for  work  in  agriculture.  The 
reverse  situation,  in  which  a  student  is  not 
suited  to  agriculture,  may  be  equally  true. 

Tolerance  and  understanding  toward  all 
fellow  students  should  be  developed,  especially 
at  Clemson  where  all  students  have  the  com- 
mon bond  of  studying  some  part  of  the  vast 
body  of  true  science. 
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HOKE    SLOAN 

For  New 

PALM  BEACH  SUITS 

TROPICAL  SUITS 

PEARMAN'S    DA  RY 

CROSBY  SQUARE  SHOES 

ARROW  SHIRTS 

ANDERSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

An  Old  Clemson  Man  Selling  Men's  Wear 

of  the  Better  Class  to  Clemson  Men 

at  the  Right  Price 

IMPORTANT?     YES! 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  quality  feeds 
are  of  greatest  importance.     They  are  the 
measure  for  successful  production  of  poul- 
try, eggs,  meat  and  milk.     This  is  especi- 
ally true  today  when  prices  are  so  change- 
able and  production  cost  so  variable. 
For  Satisfactory  Results  The  Year  'Round, 

Always  Ask  for 
HOSTESS        ICE        CREAM 

Use 

A  Product  of  Greenville  Ice  Cream  Company 

SPARTAN     QUAL   TY 

Greenvi  e   ce  Cream  Co. 

POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  FEEDS 

GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLNA 

Manufactured  by 

Spartan  Grain  &  Mi    Co. 

SPARTANBURG   and   NEWBERRY,   S.   C. 

DAIRY  PROGRESS 


ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


Improvement    of    Dairy    Herds    in    South    Carolina    Resulting 
From  Clemson  Research  and  Work  with  County  Associations 


TO  MEET  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
changing  dairy  industry  in  the 
South  and  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Clemson  Dairy  Department  in  1938 
began  extensive  research  and  ex- 
perimental work  in  artifical  insemi- 
nation of  dairy  cattle.  As  a  result 
of  this  work  and  the  work  of  count- 
less others  down  the  ages,  many 
dairymen  of  our  state  are  today 
leaping  tremendous  benefits  by  the 
use    of    artificial    insemination. 

Artificial  insemination  is  known 
to  have  been  used  as  far  back  as 
1322  when  an  Arab  chief  used  this 
method  to  breed  his  prize  mare.  The 
first  research  work  was  done  in 
1780  by  an  Italian  physiologist  who 
used  it  on  dogs.  By  1884,  this  meth- 
od of  breeding  was  used  in  many 
countries  to  breed  horses  and  dogs. 
The  semen  was  diluted  with  cows' 
milk. 

A  Russian,  E.  I.  Ivanoff,  in  1899, 
was  the  first  to  undertake  success- 
fully the  artificial  insemination  of 
cattle.  His  results  awakened  much 
interest.  The  Russians  were  the 
first  to  develop  the  artificial  vagina. 
It  has  been  reported  that  in  1936, 
at  one  of  the  breeding  centers  in 
Russia,  cattle  were  inseminated  at 
a  ratio  of  nine  hundred  cows  to 
one    bull. 

In  May,  1938,  the  first  large  co- 
operative in  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  New  Jersey.  Since  this 
time,  organizations  for  the  artificial 
insemination  of  cattle  have  sprung 
up  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
United   States. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
J.  P.  LaMaster  artificial  insemination 
was  started  in  the  Clemson  College 
dairy  herd  in  December,  1938,  to 
eliminate  the  venereal  disease,  Tri- 
chomonasis,   from   the   cattle.      After 
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using  artificial  insemination  for  a 
short  time  it  became  apparent  that 
the  time  saved  by  this  breeding 
method  more  than  justified  its  con- 
tinued use.  Since  1942,  all  of  the 
cows  in  the  Clemson  herd  have  been 
impregnated  100  per  cent  by  this 
method.  The  rate  of  conception 
by  this  method  is  higher  than  by 
natural    breeding. 


Realizing  the  advantages  that  arti- 
ficial insemination  would  provide  in 
improving  dairy  cattle  in  South  Car- 
olina, Professor  LaMaster  has  carried 
on  an  active  campaign  to  initiate  a 
state  wide  program.  To  carry  on 
this  program  in  an  adequate  way,  a 
large  outlay  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment is  necessary.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  recently  for  obtaining 
these  facilities.  A  dairy  laboratory 
and  three  bull  barns  were  completed 
at  Clemson  in  May,  1946.  The  lab- 
oratory is  fully  equipped  for  collect- 
ing, processing,  storing,  and  shipping 
of  semen ;  also  it  has  facilities  for 
conducting  a  research  program  on 
the  various  properties  of  semen  to 
determine  the  best  grades  to  be  used 


for  the  artificial  insemination  pro- 
gram. The  bull  barns  are  designed 
for  conducting  research  work  on 
feeding  and  management  of  the  bulls 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

An  extensive  research  program  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  semen  thru 
good  nutrition  and  management  of 
bulls  used  for  articifial  insemination 
was  started  in  December,  1946,  un- 
iler  the  supervision  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Mar- 
shall. Bulls  of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
and  Holstein  breeds  are  being  used 
to  compare  the  value  of  different 
hays  and  to  study  benefits  of  in- 
cluding high  quality  protein  supple- 
ments, soiling  crops,  a  root  crop,  and 
a  complex  mineral  mixture  in  the 
Lull  ration.  Each  month  the  bulls 
are  weighed  and  their  physical  con- 
dition checked.  The  volume  and 
(juality  of  semen  produced  by  these 
bulls  are  checked  in  the  laboratory 
and  a  record  of  conception  rate  from 
its  use  in  the  Clemson  Dairy  herd  is 
kept. 

Dr.  Harold  Kinard  reported  at 
Clemson  on  February  14,  1947,  to 
do  lesearch  work  on  this  program  of 
artificial  insemination.  A  South  Car- 
olinian from  Colleton  county,  he  at- 
tended Clemson  for  three  years  then 
went  to  Kansas  State  College  where 
he  got  a  doctor's  degree  in  Veterin- 
sry  Science. 

Mr.  Y.  G.  Lewis,  a  graduate  of 
Clemson  in  Animal  Husbandry  in 
1943,  is  the  technician  for  handling 
this  program  in  the  Clemson  Dairy 
herd  and  assists  Dr.  Kinard  in  oper- 
ating the  laboratory. 

The     first     artificial    insemination 

association  was  started  May  9,  1945, 

in  Spartanburg  county  in  cooperation 

with     the     Spartanburg     Cooperative 

(Continued  on  page  twenty-nine) 
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BRIGHT  FUTURE 


Agriculture  Moves  Ahead 


Clemson's  President  Points  To  Bright 
New  Day  in  South  Carolina  Agriculture 


FOR  A  LONG  TIME  the  South  Car- 
olina farmer  lived  the  hard  way. 
What  he  achieved  was  with  brawny 
muscle  and  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  He  followed  from  one  year 
to  the  next  the  conventional  practices 
of  his  time.  He  lived  by  faith  and 
at  the  mercy  of  price  fluctuations 
but  he  did  no  more  than  take  these 
as  natural  functions.  Of  all  man- 
kind he  deserved  opportunities  which 
would  provide  better  living  stand- 
ards. 

About  1890  land-grant  colleges 
like  Clemson,  established  in  evei-y 
state  of  the  union,  began  to  educate 
farmers  in  the  sciences  of  plant  and 
animal  production.  This  inspired 
thinking  and  planning  in  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  great  agricultural  re- 
seai-ch  and  farmer-teaching  agencies 
developed  in  a  phenomenal  manner 
the  like  of  which  no  other  country 
h&s  achieved.  Fact  finding,  problem 
solving,  result  demonstrations,  and 
an  understanding  of  soils,  fertilizers, 
adaptable  methods  of  culture,  varie- 
ties of  plants,  control  of  diseases  and 
insects,  advantageous  marketing,  and 
other  values  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion were  so  well  perfected  that  they 
gave  the  American  farmer  the  know- 
ledge that  has  made  him  the  smart- 
est, most  enlightened,  and  most  ef- 
ficient farmer  in  all  the  world.  His 
successful  record  of  production  dur- 
ing the  two  world  wars  stands  as  a 
monument  to  this  achievement  and 
loyalty. 

American  agriculture  has  become 
a  progressive  and  highly  competitive 
business  making  it  necessary  for  the 
farmer  of  tomorrow  more  than  the 
farmer  of  today  to  seek  greater 
knowledge  and  use  it  for  progressive 
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guidance.  He  dares  not  do  other- 
wise if  he  wishes  to  live  well  and 
prosper. 

The  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce abundantly  has  benefited  the 
industrial  and  city  people  far  more 
than  they  realize.  A  variety  of  good 
quality  plant  and  animal  products 
reach  their  tables  at  a  cost  low 
enough  to  afford  most  American  fam- 
ilies a  desirable   diet. 

Under  a  highly  productive  system 
the  South  Carolina  farmer  runs  into 
many  treacherous  problems  of  mark- 
eting his  products  advantageously. 
Neglect  of  the  home  market  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  and  use  of  im- 
ported food  products  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  has  been  detrimental 
to  both  farmer  and  consumer  and  to 
the    well    being    of    South    Carolina. 


This  ought  to  be  a  thought-provoking 
matter  of  interest  to  every  South 
Carolinian.  In  stress  and  prosperous 
period  alike  it  is  sound  business  to 
market  the  products  of  the  farm  in 
home  markets  as  far  as  it  is  feasible 
to  do  so  and  finish  home  products 
for  others.  Selling  raw  products  is 
a  major  reason  for  South  Carolina's 
slow  income  and  efforts  should  ever 
be  toward  discarding  any  system  that 
fails  to  give  maximum  returns.  How 
else  can  the  state,  now  and  for 
years  in  the  future,  an  agricultural 
state  reach  a  prosperous  stability 
when  its  people  are  fed  by  the  farm- 
ers of  other  states?  Our  present 
conditions  in  this  respect  do  not 
make  sense  to  me. 

The  freezer  locker  system,  which 
a  large  number  of  homes  will  own 
in  a  few  years,  will  help  the  farmer 
market  his  home  grown  products  and 
greatly  improve  the  diet  of  all  of 
our   people.. 

The  mechanization  of  the  farms 
in  South  Carolina  will  not  only  re- 
duce the  drudgery  of  farming,  but 
will  increase  efficiency  of  production 
and  afford  more  satisfactory  earn- 
ings for  labor  and  management. 
These  changes  will  be  of  great  signif- 
icance. 

There  are  two  deficiencies  in 
South  Carolina  agriculture  of  which 
are  of  extraordinary  importance.  I 
believe  correcting  the  first  one  would 
help  improve  the  second  one.  The 
first  one  concerns  finishing  products 
of  farm  and  forest  for  ready  use  by 
consumers  and  for  sale  at  opportune 
marketing  periods.  For  example, 
large  quantities  of  canned  peaches 
from  California  are  consumed  in 
(Continued   on   page   32) 
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Economists  in  Agriculture 


He  Has  Contributed  Much  to  Agriculture 
In   the  Social  Aspects  of  The  Science 


OVER  A  PERIOD  of  many  years, 
agi-iculture  has  evolved  from  the 
stage  of  a  purely  hit  or  miss  proposi- 
tion to  its  present  position  as  a  very 
hi.<^;hly  technical  science.  Interest  has 
gone  beyond  the  stage  of  "Is  the 
soil  'sweet'  enough?"  and  is  probing 
such  scientific  depths  as  "How  can 
kaolinite  be  made  more  like  mont- 
morillonite?"  Along  with  the  strides 
in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  science 
of  agriculture  have  been  the  strides 
made  in  the  social  aspects  of  the 
science.  The  agricultural  economist 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
this  progress. 

One  of  the  greatest  endeavors  of 
the  agricultural  economist  is  the 
study  of  methods  of  improving  our 
marketing  system.  "Marketing  is  the 
transfer  of  goods  from  the  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer.  Every  essen- 
tial activity  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  objective  comes  within  this 
concept."  1  It  was  not  until  the 
Twentieth  Century  that  the  study  of 
marketing  received  any  attention, 
and  in  1913,  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  a  marketing  study.  We 
study  marketing  so  that  merchants 
and  producers  may  become  more  ef- 
ficient in  selling  goods.  It  will  also 
give  us  a  fair  understanding  of  one 
of  the  most  important  units  of  our 
economic  system,  and  will  help  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  the  high  costs 
of  marketing,  and  might  suggest 
some  means  of  remedying  the  situa- 
tion. 

Clemson  College  has  been  working 
on  marketing  projects  for  a  number 
of  years.  Much  of  this  work  has  been 
done  by  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Department  in  cooperation  with  the 
Horticulture  Department,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  gratifying.  Co- 
operation with  other  branches  of  ag- 
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riculture  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  agricultural  economist,  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  other 
1  lanches  of  agriculture  is  also  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  have  a  workable 
system    of   agriculture. 

In  marketing  studies,  the  workers 
must  visit  the  scenes  of  the  various 
operations  all  the  way  from  the  har- 
vesting to  the  delivery  of  the  pro- 
duct into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 
Experiments  with  different  types  of 
containers  and  packs  all  along  the 
line  to  determine  their  functional 
and  economic  efficiency  must  be  run. 
The  costs  of  the  various  means  of 
transportation  must  be  analyzed,  and 
the  comparative  economic  advantage 
of  each  means  of  transportation  de- 
termined. Frequently,  storage  of  the 
goods  is  necessary.  In  such  a  case, 
the  methods  of  storage  must  be  stu- 
died. When  the  goods  reach  the 
retailers'  shelves,  the  style  of  dis- 
play most  effective  for  a  particular 
product  is  sought  after,  and  the 
grade  or  type  of  product  that  com- 
mands the  greatest  demand  on  a  par- 
ticular market  must  be  found.  The 
effects  of  price  changes  on  demand 
are  also  studied. 

These  and  other  studies  must  be 
made  in  marketing  if  the  producer 
is  to  get  a  fair  return  for  his  effort. 
He  must  be  rewarded,  yes,  but,  more 
than  that,  he  must  be  satisfied  with 
his  reward ;  otherwise,  producers  will 
be  forced  to  seek  other  means  of  ob- 
taining what  they  consider  their  just 
reward.  We  must  keep  the  producer 
happy,  we  must  keep  the  so-called 
"middle  man"  happy,  and  we  must 
not  make  the  consumer  mad. 


Another  branch  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  economist,  and  one  in 
which  there  is  much  room,  is  farm 
management.  Farm  management  is 
that  branch  of  agricultural  economics 
which  seeks  to  coordinate  the  various 
enterprises  of  the  farm  to  the  best 
economic  interest  of  the  farmer.  This 
requires  a  study  of  each  individual 
enterprise  with  respect  to  its  re- 
quirements in  land,  labor,  fertilizer, 
and  all  the  other  essentials  in  the 
case  of  crops,  and  land,  labor,  feed, 
and  processing  in  the  case  of  live- 
stock and  poultry.  In  this  case,  as 
in  others,  the  farm  management  man 
does  not  seek  to  give  technical  ad- 
vice, but  he  does  seek  to  give  the  best 
economic  advice  in  line  with  the 
latest   technical   recommendations. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  stu- 
died is  the  labor  supply.  This  must 
be  done  to  determine  just  how  much 
labor  can  be  counted  on,  so  that  the 
time  of  greatest  demand  for  labor 
by  one  enterprise  will  not  coincide 
with  the  time  of  greatest  labor  de- 
mand by  another  enterprise.  Past 
production  records,  if  available,  are 
studied  and  analyzed  to  try  to  dis- 
cover just  what  crop  did  best  on  a 
particular  field.  The  farm  manage- 
ment man  must  always  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  market  predictions  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  the  best  advice  as 
to  what  type  of  cash  crop  the  farm- 
er should  plant,  and  he  must  be  able 
tc  give  advice  on  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  different  sections 
in  producing  crops.  Agricultural  cost 
accounting  is  also  used  in  trying  to 
determine  which  are  necessary  and 
which  unnecessary  expenses;  this  re- 
quires an  up-to-date  knowledge  of 
the  costs  of  various  items  of  farm 
equipment  and  their  relative  values 
(Continued  on   page   29) 
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Doing  Business  With  Clemson  Students 
Since  1908  -  -  Almost  40  Years 


CLEMSON  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


I 


THE  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS -- - 


William  Bane  AuU 

Teacher  -  -  Advisor  -  - 
Scientist  -  -  Dean 


WILLIAM  BARRE  AULL,  Vice- 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture ami  Professor  of  Bacteriology, 
is  a  man  to  whom  all  can  look  as  a 
bource  of  constant  inspiration;  for 
Dean  Aull's  life  is  one  of  loyal  serv- 
ice to  Clemson  and  of  constantly 
overcoming   physical   handicaps. 

Dean  Aull  was  born  in  Newberry 
on  March  24,  1887.  His  first  school- 
ing was  received  in  the  Newberry 
schools  and  later  in  the  Pendleton 
Graded  School. 

Proof  of  his  determination  to 
work  and  make  good  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  he  entered  Clemson  in 
1903  from  the  eighth  grade  of  school. 
He  had  to  stand  an  entrance  exami- 
nation which  covered  everything  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Clemson 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  passing 
this  examination  with  flying  colors, 
he  began  his  life  as  a   Clemson  rat. 

Dean  Aull  says  he  had  quite  a 
time  making  up  his  mind  regarding 
what  subject  in  which  to  major.  He 
first  considered  mathematics,  then 
later  Agriculture  and  Chemistry, 
which  were  then  combined  into  one. 
However,  he  finally  decided,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother,  a  member  of  the 
first  class,  to  choose  Agriculture  and 
Chemistry. 

There  were  about  700  students  en- 
rolled in  Clemson  then ;  and  as  he 
put  it,  "Things  were  really  rough." 
To  back  this  up,  he  recalled  how  rev- 
ille  was  held  at  5:45  a.m.  and  taps 
and  lights  out  at  11:00  p.m.  For  a 
country  boy  these  hours  were  pretty 
long. 

Then  theie  were  inspections,   only 


five  per  day.  There  were  also  such 
things  as  demerits.  Dean  Aull  says 
demerits  never  worried  him,  but  for 
those  who  did  have  demerits,  tours 
were  always  arranged.  Men  with  de- 
merits who  were  not  officers  could 
walk  off  one  demerit  per  hour,  and 
officers  with  demerits  were  required 
to  sit  in  chapel,  usually  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Dean  Aull  was  graduated  from 
Clemson  in  1907  and  returned  here 
that  fall  to  do  graduate  work  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Botanist.  After  some 
graduate  work,  he  decided  to  teach ; 
so  began  as  principal  of  the  Pendle- 
ton High  School.  However,  still  pos- 
sessing a  thirst  for  further  learning, 
he    borrowed    money    enough    to    at- 
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tend  the  University  of  Virginia  to 
continue  his  graduate  work  (1909- 
1910.) 

After  leaving  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he  accepted  a  position  with 
the  South  Carolina  Seed  Department 
at  Clemson.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, this  department  was  moved  to 
Columbia;  and  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  "Once  a  Clemson  man,  always 
a  Clemson  man,"  he  elected  to  give 
up  this  position  and  remain  at  Clem- 
son as  Assistant  to  the  Botanist 
(1911-1912.) 

In  1915,  Dean  Aull  became  As- 
.sistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology, 
and  in  1917  he  was  named  Associate 
Professor.  He  became  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  in    1941. 


Dean  Aull  further  advanced  his 
education  when  he  spent  the  sum- 
mers of  1925,  1927,  1928  at  Iowa 
State  College.  In  1936,  he  received 
another  "feather  in  his  cap"  when 
he  was  named  to  the  high  position 
of  Vice-Dean  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Since  being  at  Clemson,  Dean 
Aull  has  been  very  active,  serving 
on  numerous  college  and  community 
committees.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
College  Schedule  Committee,  Chair- 
man of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  he  is  the  Agricul- 
tural Representative  on  the  College 
Curriculum  Committee,  Secretary  to 
the  AgTicultural  Faculty,  and  Class 
Advisor  for  the  junior  and  senior 
agi-icultural   students. 

As  Class  Advisor,  he  has  given  all 
students  who  seek  him  out  invalu- 
aljle  advice.  In  this  position  he  has 
guided  and  encouraged  many  stu- 
dents to  greater  achievements  and 
success   in   their   scholastic    careers. 

Among  the  fraternities  and  clubs 
of  which  Dean  Aull  is  a  member  are 
the  society  of  American  Bacteriolo- 
gists, the  South  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science,  and  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
which  he  is  a  fellow.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national 
honor    fraternity,    and    Alpha    Zeta. 

Dean  Aull  is  another  of  the  Clem- 
son "Old  Timers,"  who  by  his  kindly 
manner  and  considerate  deeds  has 
endeared  himself  to  thousands  of 
Clemson   students. 
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Seed  Certification  Begins 


Clemson  to  Direct  New  Program  of  Seed 
I nspection  and  Standards  for  S.  C.  Farmers 


CERTIFIED  SEEDS  and  plants,  de- 
pendable because  they  were  pro- 
duced and  handled  under  supervision 
of  state  inspectors,  may  soon  become 
generally  available  to  South  Carolina 
farmers. 

Action  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  based  upon  realization  of  the 
fact  that  farmers  of  the  state  have, 
in  the  past,  experienced  difficulty  in 
producing  or  otherwise  procuring  an 
ample  supply  of  dependable  seed  and 
plants    adaptable    to    their    soils    and 


R.  H.  Garrison, 
Associate  Plant 
Breeder,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Seed 
Certification  S  e  r- 
vice  has  done  much 
to  aid  in  this  pro- 
gram. 


climatic  conditions.  Much  inferior 
production  and  increased  cost  can  be 
prevented   by  seed  certification. 

Objectives  of  seed  certification 
make  the  merit  of  such  a  progTam 
evident: 

(a)  Developing  reliable  sources  of 
high  quality  seed  or  plants. 

(b)  Safeguarding  the  purity  and 
quality  of  purebred  seed  and  plants 
as  developed  by  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  recognized  plant 
breeders. 

(c)  Protecting  purchasers  of  seed 
Ly  maintaining  an  inspection  service 
for  certifying  only  seed  and  plants 
of  high  quality  and  known  origin. 

(d)  Emphasizing  the  importance 
and  value  to  farmers  of  certified 
seed   and  plants;     and   fostering  the 


production,  distribution  and  general 
use  of  the  same. 

Plans  of  the  South  Carolina  Seed 
Certification  Service  contemplate  the 
certification  of  small  grains,  cotton, 
corn  and  such  other  crops  as  de- 
mands may  require.  Only  the  vari- 
ieties  of  a  crop  which  are  approved 
by  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  or  recommended  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service  will  be  eligible  for 
certification. 

Tags  of  three  colors  will  be  used 
to  designate  different  classes  of  seed : 

(a)  Stock  seed  furnished  by  breed- 
ers shall,  if  otherwise  qualified,  bear 
the  official  purple  certification  tag. 

(b)  The  first  year  progeny  from 
seed  tagged  with  purple  certification 
tags  shall,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
bear  official  blue  certification  tags. 

(c)  The  second  year  progeny  from 
seed  tagged  with  purple  certification 
tags  shall,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
bear  official  red  certification  tags. 
The  progeny  from  seed  bearing  red 
certification  tags  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble  for  certification. 

If  a  farmer  desires  to  have  a  crop 
or  crops  certified,  he  must  file  an  ap- 
plication for  inspection  with  the 
South  Carolina  Seed  Certification 
Service,  Clemson,  S.  C.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  this 
agency  or  from  the  local  county 
agent. 

Applications  for  certification  of 
all  small  grains  must  have  been  made 
by  April  20,  those  for  tobacco  and 
hybrid  corn  by  May  1,  and  those  for 
all  fall-harvested  crops  by  July  1. 
Farmers  desiring  to  have  seed  certi- 
fied must  submit  with  their  applica- 
tions for  field  inspection,  copies  of 
the  purchase  orders  or  other  accept- 
able   evidences    as   to    the    SOURCE, 


QUALITY,    and    QUANTITY    of   the 

seed  which  they  purchased.  They 
must  pay  the  inspection  fees  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  field  inspection. 

Farmers  must  rogue  their  fields 
prior  to  inspection  in  order  to  re- 
move off-type  plants  and  noxious 
weeds.  Representatives  of  the  South 
Carolina  Seed  Certification  Service 
will  make  field  inspections  of  crops 
to  be  certified  at  times  designated 
by  the  certifying  agency;  however, 
the  majority  of  such  field  inspections 
will  be  made  between  the  date  of 
maturity    of    the    crop    and    harvest. 

An  inspection  will  be  made  of  the 
seed  in  the  bin  after  it  has  been 
cleaned  and  made  ready  for  sale. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each 
lot  of  seed  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  lots  of  seed.  At 
the  time  of  the  bin  inspection,  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  the  seed  will 
be  taken  and  sent  to  the  seed  labor- 
atory of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  an  official  laboratory 
analysis.  If  the  results  of  the  field 
inspection  and  the  official  laboratory 
seed  analysis  show  that  the  seed 
meet  certification  standards,  the 
farmer  will  be  notified  by  the  South 
Carolina  Seed  Certification  Service 
and  becomes  eligible  to  receive  the 
official  certification  tags,  which  will 
be  furnished  at  nominal  cost.  The 
tags  will  show  the  varietal  name,  per- 
cent by  weight  of  purity,  percent  by 
weight  of  inert  matter,  percentage 
germination,  full  name  and  address 
of  the  gi-ower,  full  names  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  or  firm  selling 
the  seed,  name  and  number  of  noxi- 
ous weeds  seeds  per  ounce,  results 
of  the  field  inspection,  and  any  oth- 
er information  necessary  to  conform 
to  the  seed  laws  of  South  Carolina. 
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SOME  WILL  GO  WITHOUT 


FERTILIZER     OUTLOOK     FOR     1947 


Limited    Supply    of    Nitrogen    Materials    Restricts    Industry; 
Prospect  of  Mixed  Product  with  Minimum  Analysis  Appears 


NOT  MUCH  change  from  last  year 
is  the  prospect  for  1947  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  complete  fertilizers. 

The  continued  shortage  of  nitrogen 
materials  is  the  principal  factor  re- 
stricting the  fertilizer  industry. 
Through  April  1,  1947,  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  material  for  direct  ap- 
plication was  very  limited,  agricul- 
tural agencies  report. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  many 
farmers  may  have  to  plant  their 
crops  without  fertilizer  this  year.  In 
addition,  much  mixed  fertilizer  will 
be  prepared  with  as  low  an  analysis 
as  is  legally  permissible. 


While  all  the  fertilizer  needed 
this  year  is  not  on  hand,  the  situa- 
tion is  scarcely  a  true  shortage.  Ac- 
tually, the  use  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers in  both  South  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  has 
shown  a  steady  and  decided  increase 
during  the  past  several  years.  For 
instance,  the  total  United  States' 
consumption  increased  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  from  the  1930-34 
average  to  the  year  1945. 

Although  the  year-by-year  rate  of 
fertilizer  consumption  in  South  Caro- 
lina has  not  increased  as  uniformily 
as  the  national  total,  the  definite 
trend  toward  the  use  of  more  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  indicated  by  the 
high  of  834,985  tons  for  the  1944-45 
period,  compared  to  672,753  tons  for 
the  1938-39  period. 

Nitrogen  materials,   being  the  lim- 
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iling  and  critical  factor  in  fertilizer 
production,  bear  close  consideration 
— the  situation  of  nitrogen  alone; 
then  its  effect  on  the  supply  of  com- 
plete fertilizer  are  important.  Of 
the  total  128,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
material  available  in  South  Carolina 
through  April  1,  1947,  the  tonnage 
cf  soda  was  99,000.  Therefore,  so 
far  this  year  there  has  been  relative- 
ly little  nitrate  of  soda  available  in 
this  state. 

Some  Chilean  nitrate  has  started 
moving,  but  it  is  still  rather  indefi- 
nite how  much  nitrate  of  soda  can 
be  supplied  to  South  Carolina  farm- 
ers this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
situation  will  improve  by  the  time 
general  crops  are  ready  for  side 
diessing. 

Nitrogen  in  solution  form,  which 
is  used  to  ammoniate  superphos- 
phate, is  relatively  plentiful.  How- 
ever, this  form  of  nitrogen  can  be 
used  in  mixtures  only,  since  it  con- 
tains anhydrous  ammonia.  Then  too, 
many  manufacturers  are  not  equip- 
ped to  use  solutions.  There  is  also  a 
limit  from  a  chemical  standpoint  to 
the  amount  of  solution  which  can  be 
used  in  mixtures.  There  was  hope 
for  more  nitrogen  from  ordnance 
plants  which  are  now  being  operated 
privately.  Such  plants  are  located 
at  Sterling-ton  and  at  Lake  Charles 
in  Louisiana.  Granular  ammonium 
iiitrate  is  the  product  which  the 
lormer  ordnance  plants  plan  to  pro- 
(iuce.  Unfortunately,  the  difficulties 
involved  in  putting  these  plants  into 
I)ro(iuction  will  probably  keep  them 
fiom    being    of    much    assistance    be- 


fore the   1948   fertilizer  season. 

The  shortage  of  nitrogen  materials 
is  due  to  the  three  factors  of  strikes 
in  the  United  States  in  coal  and 
transportation,  labor  troubles  in 
Chile,  and  much  nitrogen  being  sent 
to  foreign  countries  for  rehabilita- 
tion purposes. 

Complete  fertilizers  are  in  abnor- 
mally high  demand  this  year.  The 
supply  is  then  insufficient,  although  it 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
the  comparatively  high  figure  of 
last  year.  This  is  about  80  percent 
above  the  1935-39  average.  Be- 
cause   of    the    nitrogen    situation,    a 


considerable  amount  of  mixed  ferti- 
lizer will  be  used  as  top  dressing.  In 
addition,  the  demand  in  the  middle 
west  will  be  heavy.  There  will  be  a 
marked  tendency  by  manufacturers 
to  compound  low  analysis  mixed 
poods  so  far  as  is  legally  permissible. 
Even  this,  however,  will  probably 
not  spread  the  supply  sufficiently  to 
meet  the   needs   of   all  farmers. 

Farmers  should  be  especially  care- 
ful this  year  about  proper  placement 
of  fertilizer;  so  that  they  may  ob- 
tain maximum  results  from  their 
perhaps  limited  supplies.  A  good 
job  of  side  placement  of  fertilizers 
will  sometimes  double  or  more  the 
yields  over  that  of  applications  in 
the  furrow.  Some  farmers  are  not 
as  well  equipped  as  others  to  prac- 
tice such  placement,  but  in  many 
cases  added  effort  may  be  justified 
this  vear. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL   IN   OPERATION 

The  Clemson  Graduate  School  was  re- 
established last  September  with  the  offering  of 
Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  with  an 
enrollment  of  five  students  who  are  working 
toward  a  Master  of  Science  Degree.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Dr.  R.  F. 
Poole,  a  Graduate  Committee  was  set  up  with 
Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  Dean  of  School  of  Chem- 
istry, as  Chairman. 

In  general,  the  policies  governing  the 
Graduate  School  here  will  be  the  same  as  those 
governing  graduate  schools  in  similar  land- 
grant  colleges.  All  applicants  to  the  Graduate 
School  must  be  passed  on  by  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee and  those  accepted  must  maintain  a 
"B"  average  their  first  semester  work. 


INTERESTING    SUMMER    SCHOOL    COURSE 

Something  unusual  is  in  store  this  summer 
for  those  who  may  be  interested  in  Government 
Policies  and  Programs  Affecting  Agriculture. 
A  one  hour  per  day,  six  days  a  week  course  by 
that  name  will  be  offered  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Rural  Sociology  and  word  has  come  down 
to  "Between  The  Furrows"  that  some  of  the 
outstanding  economists  of  the  country  will  serve 
as  "guest  professors"  for  short  periods  during 
the  session.  Among  those  who  have  already 
accepted  invitations  for  engagement  of  about 
one  week  are  Dr.  O.  B.  Jesness  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Dr.  W.  S.  Murray  of  Iowa 
State  College,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Brown  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

This  course  will  certainly  provide  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  Smith-Hughes  Teachers, 
County  Agents,  and  other  agricultural  leaders 
as  well  as  interested  students  to  get  the  views 
of  some  of  the  nation's  best  minds  on  matters 
of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  use. 


SOUTHEASTERN  COLLEGE  JUDGING  MEET 
"Between  The  Furrows"  hears  that  the 
recent  Southeastern  Collegiate  Livestock  Expo- 
sition held  at  Clemson  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Clemson  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
was  one  of  the  best  seen  in  many  years.  Prof. 
E.  R.  Hauser  was  director  and  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Club  served  as  assistants.  This  was  the 
first  such  exposition  since  1942. 

Teams  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
University  of  Florida,  University  of  Tennessee, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  and  Mississippi  State  were  enter- 
ed. Clemson  being  host,  did  not  enter  one. 
The  classes  were  placed  in  the  morning,  reasons 
given  in  the  afternoon  and  awards  made  that 
night. 

The  winners  were  announced  by  Professor 
Hauser  at  a  Barbecue  held  at  the  "Y"  Cabin 
on  the  Seneca  River  that  night.  The  University 
of  West  Virginia  team  came  first  with  3693 
points  followed  by  the  V.P.I,  team  with  3644 
points.  Third  place  went  to  the  University  of 
Florida.  First  place  in  individual  score  went 
to  Beard  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
second  to  Williamson  of  V.P.I,  and  third  to  Hill 
of  the  University  of  Florida.  Prof.  L.  V.  Starkey 
made  a  brief  and  entertaining  talk  in  which  he 
expressed  the  delight  of  the  college  in  being 
host  to  the  Exposition. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM  FUNDS  VOTED 

An  appropriation  of  $1,300,000  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  for  build- 
ing purposes  at  Clemson  is  expected  to  go  into 
a  new  central  heating  plant,  a  chemistry  build- 
ing, and  a  hospital.  Due  to  high  building  costs 
and  lack  of  building  materials,  it  is  not  known 
when  work  will  start.  However,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  College  YMCA  building  to  take 
care  of  the  need  of  more  club  rooms,  lounging 
space,  and  additional  moving  picture  facilities, 
is  expected  to  begin  in  the  near  future. 
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ALPHA  ZETA  NEWS 

Ten  new  members  were  recently  initiated 
into  Alpha  Zeta,  national  honorary  agricultural 
fraternity. 

The  new  members  are  J.  F.  Chaplin  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  D.  B.  Rosenkrans,  Jr.,  of  Clem- 
son,  H.  B.  Kay  of  Easley,  S.  L.  Hay  of  Johns 
Island,  W.  M.  Loupo  of  Lake  City,  E.  A.  Lind- 
enburg  of  Charleston,  S.  E.  McGregor  of  Lykes- 
land,  L.  A.  Mclnnis  of  Clio,  D.  C.  Sharp  of  Al- 
lendale, and  H.  D.  Taylor  of  Greenville. 

H.  L.  Parr  has  been  Chancelor  of  Alpha 
Zeta  during  the  past  year. 


COLLINGS  HEADS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE 

Dr.  Gilbeart  H.  Collings,  Professor  of  Soils 
at  Clemson,  was  elected  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  Academy  of  Science  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Columbia. 

Appearing  on  the  program  at  this  meeting 
Dr.  Collings  presented  to  the  Chemical  Section 
his  paper  entitled,  "Is  a  Two-to-One  Agricul- 
ture a  Possibility  in  South  Carolina?",  in  which 
he  discussed  the  characteristics  of  various  soil 
minerals. 

The  1948  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy 
will  be  held  at  Clemson,   Dr.   Collings  stated. 

NEW  TRUSTEES  NAMED 

In  accordance  with  the  ban  on  dual  office 
holding  by  public  officials  in  South  Carolina, 
the  General  Assembly  recently  elected  the  fol- 
lowing, men  to  fill  vacancies  left  open  on  the 
Clemson  Board  of  Trustees: 

J.  Franklin  McLaurin  of  Marlboro  county 
to  succeed  Senator  Edgar  Brown  of  Barnwell; 
Benjamin  T.  Leppard  of  Greenville  to  succeed 
Representative  W.  Clyde  Graham  of  Florence 
and  T.  Wilbur  Thornhill  of  Charleston  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  James  P.  Mozingo,  III,  of  Darling- 
ton. 


POULTRY  AND  BOTANY  MAJORS  ADDED 

In  a  revision  of  the  Agricultural  Curricula 
in  September  1946,  majors  in  Poultry  and  Bot- 
any were  established  along  with  a  two-year 
Pre-Forestry  course.  These  new  majors  bring 
a  total  of  eight  majors  offered  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 

Both  of  the  new  majors  have  a  curricula 
which  will  offer  broad  and  excellent  training  in 
these  particular  fields.  Each  department  is 
well  staffed  and  equipped  to  give  students  an 
excellent  course.  With  the  large  demand  for 
men  trained  in  these  fields,  it  is  expected  that 
these  two  new  majors  will  attract  many  stu- 
dents. 

A  study  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  Cur- 
ricula and  the  curricula  of  other  similar  schools 
reveals  that  a  Clemson  graduate  can  rest  as- 
sured that  he  will  be  among  the  best  trained 
Agricultural  gradates  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  new  curricula,  he  receives  a  broad 
knowledge  of  all  major  fields  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  and  a  specialized  knowledge 
his  junior  and  senior  years. 

SHARP  HEADS  KAPPA  ALPHA  SIGMA 

D.  C.  Sharp  of  Allendale  was  recently 
elected  President  of  Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  Clem- 
son Student  Chapter  of  The  American  Society 
of  Agronomy. 

Others  elected  were  R.  C.  DuBose  of  La- 
mar, Vice-President;  D.  B.  Rosenkrans,  Jr.,  of 
Clemson,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  B.  N.  Kelly 
of  Union,  Historian. 

BOZARD  HEADS  AG.  ECONOMICS  SOCIETY 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Society,  James  D.  Bozard  of  Orange- 
burg was  elected  President  for  the  coming  year. 
Lamar  Judy  was  elected  Vice  President  and 
Gilbert  Hardee  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
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Starting  Again 


It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  the  present 
staff  began  the  task  of  re-establishing  The 
AGRARIAN  once  more  as  the  official  student 
publication  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Al- 
though we  were  lacking  in  experience,  we  have 
tried  to  make  up  for  this  short  coming  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  AGRARIAN'S  purpose  is  to  offer  to 
the  students,  faculty,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, a  journal  through  which  they  might  be 
able  to  offer  articles  of  interest  about  Agricul- 
ture and  the  work  being  done  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege. The  publication  is  one  primarily  for 
students,  operated  uncensored  by  the  students 
for  the  benefits  of  the  students  and  Clemson 
College. 

To  the  students  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  staff  asks  that  you  remember  that  this 
magazine  is  yours.  Only  through  your  active 
support  and  help  will  it  be  able  to  continue. 
The  staff  at  all  times  stands  open  to  receive 
constructive  criticism  and  help  from  anyone 
who  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  magazine. 

The  staff  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  plus  the  patronage  of  our  adver- 
tisers, this  issue  or  the  issues  to  follow  would 
not  have  been  possible.  To  them  we  offer  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  all  of  their  many  ef- 
forts. 

To  the  staff  which  will  follow  us  we  ask 
that  you  not  forget  in  your  policies  that  every 
side  hag  two  questions  and  that  nothing  is 
gained  but  defeat  in  compromise  with  princi- 
ples. We  leave  to  you  the  question  of  setting 
up  a  specific  editorial  policy  for  The  AGRAR- 
IAN. Surely  success  will  follow  you  as  did  our 
predecessors  who  won  high  honors  and  recog- 
nition if  you  will  follow  that  guiding  principle, 
"Seek  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free". 


Student  Unity 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
lack  of  unity  among  the  students  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  Clemson  campus.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  practically  all  of  the  departments 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  have  departmental 
clubs  or  societies  organized  and  working  as 
they  should.  There  is  still  lacking  an  organi- 
zation which  unifies  the  students  of  agriculture 
as  a  group. 

The  AGRARIAN  offers  the  following  pro- 
posal with  the  hope  that  some  interested  group 
of  students  or  some  organizations  will  attempt 
to  put  them  into  reality.  The  AGRARIAN  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Depart- 
mental Student  Committee  or  something  simi- 
lar to  foster  a  more  unified  feeling  of  spirit 
and  of  purpose  among  the  students  of  agricul- 
ture. This  might  be  accomplished  by  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  action : 

1.  Monthly  chapel  meetings  of  all  agricul- 
tural students  at  which  time  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  agriculture  would  be  present- 
ed in  interesting  and  constructively  designed 
programs. 

2.  Bi-monthly  student-faculty  social  func- 
tions which  would  enable  both  students  and 
faculty  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

3.  Exchange  programs  between  various 
departmental  clubs  which  would  give  students 
a  broader  view  of  the  work  carried  on  by  each 
department. 

The  AGRARIAN  extends  its  full  backing 
and  support  to  any  group  who  will  work  for 
these  things. 

Agriculture  is  a  specialized  field,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  cooperation  between  all 
groups  is  a  must  if  a  successful  and  prosperous 
agriculture  is  to  result  from  the  work  of  the 
specialist. 
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A  FAVORITE  STORY 


METAMORPHOSIS— A  WONDER  OF  NATURE 


Professor  Franklin  Sherman  Writes  About  What  He 
Considers  to  Be  Greatest  Wonder  in  Animal  World 


IT  HAS  ALWAYS  seemed  to  me 
that  metamorphosis  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Animal  Kingdom: 
How  an  animal  may  hatch  from  an 
egg  an  entirely  different-appearing 
creature  from  what  it  is  when  it  gets 
grown,    adult. 

A  common  butterfly  will  lay  eggs 
and  those  eggs  hatch  not  into  young 
butterflies,  but  into  some  sort  of 
caterpillar  of  an  entirely  different 
appearance.  This  caterpillar  will 
feed  on  some  sort  of  vegetation  and 
grow  larger  and  larger  but  still 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  adult 
butterfly  that  laid  the  eggs.     Finally 


PROF.    FRANKLIN    SHERMAN 
Professor  of  Entomology 


this  caterpillar  changes  into  a  pupa 
in  which  it  looks  neither  like  the 
adult  nor  the  larva,  but  it  does  have 
an  outline  of  the  legs  and  wings  and 
pntennae  of  the  adult;  as  a  pupa  it 
does  not  move  about  nor  take  food, 
it  is  merely  a  resting  or  transform- 
ing stage   of  life.      Finally  the   shell 


By  LOUIE   H.   SENN 
Entomology,    1947 

Everyone  connected  with  Prof- 
essor Franklin  Sherman,  either  as 
a  student  or  otherwise,  cherishes 
his  gentle  philosophy  of  life  and 
his    associations    with    nature. 

In  a  recent  conversation  per- 
taining to  nature,  and  particular- 
ly the  wonders  of  spring,  Mr. 
Sherman  contributed  the  accom- 
panying article  on  Metamorphosis. 
Mr.  Sherman  then  started  talking 
in  that  tone  so  familiar  to  those 
of  us  who  know  him  so  well.  When 
he  attains  this  mood,  and  starts 
to  smoke  his  ever-present  pipe, 
one  can  be  assured  of  an  inter- 
esting   oration. 

During  this  conversation  Mr. 
Sherman  talked  about  his  college 
^lays  and  his  life  as  an  entomolo- 
gist. Among  his  many  distinctions 
m  the  field  of  entomology  is  past 
president  of  The  American  Asso- 
ciation   of    Economic    Entomology. 

Mr.  Sherman  underwent  a  seri- 
ous operation  last  fall,  and  his 
recovery  has  been  slow.  However 
with  the  arrival  of  warm  weather, 
he  will  again  be  seen  walking 
mound  the  campus  with  his  col- 
lecting net  over  his  shoulder.  It 
is  hard  to  keep  a  good  man  down. 

Rumors  say  "Pop"  is  planning 
to  retire  soon,  but  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it;  the  Chief  is  improv- 
ing rapidly  and  is  raring  to  go. 
Nicknames  for  Professor  Sherman 
flow  freely  from  everyone  con- 
nected with  him  but  all  of  them, 
"Pop",  "Chief",  or  just  plain 
Professor  Sherman  lead  to  one 
universal  meaning,  "The  grand 
Old  Man  of  the  Agricultural 
Building". 


of  this  pupa  is  ruptured  and  out 
crawls  an  adult  butterfly  exactly 
like  the  one  that  laid  the  eggs  in  the 
first  place.  At  first  the  young  but- 
terfly is  limp  and  wet,  but  by  fan- 
ning the  wings  gently  they  become 
fully  expanded,  and  the  butterfly 
may  fly  into  the  world  and  live  its 
normal    adult   life. 

I  suppose  it  is  all  tied  in  with  the 
way  insects  have  developed  durins: 
the  long  course  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory in  ancient  times  I  suppose  the 
changes  were  more  simple  and  direct, 
but  as  time  dragged  on,  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  change  from 
stage  to  stage  until  now  we  have  it 
as   we    see,    the    four   stages   of   egg, 

larva,     pupa    and    adult; but    it    has 

always  been  a  marvel  to  me.  I  won- 
der whether  butterflies  will  always 
develop  like  that,  or  whether  Mother 
Nature  will  in  the  course  of  time  in- 
troduce some  new  and  as  yet  un- 
known twist  or  turn  in  the  metamor- 
phosis  of   insects. 

There  must  be  some  advantage  in 
this  complete  metamorphosis  because 
about  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
insects  develop  in  this  way  while 
only  about  twenty  to  forty  per  cent 
stick  to  the  simpler  form  of  develop- 
ment of  the  grasshopper  where  the 
egg  hatches  into  a  young  insect  that 
we  can  recognize  as  a  young  grass- 
hopper. That  is  more  like  the  higher 
animals  and  more  like  what  we  might 
expect.  Yet  it  is  only  the  minority 
of  insects  which  develop  in  this  way. 

Complete  metamorphosis  seems  to 
have  won  the  day — at  least  for  the 
present  age  in  world  history;  perhaps 
ten  million  years  hence  it  will  be 
t^^ome    different    story. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES 


EARLY  SWEET  POTATO  HISTORY 


The  New  World's  Major  Contribution  to  Man's 
Food   Supply   Has   Spread   Over   Entire   World 


JHE  SWEET  POTATO,  originally 
of  South  and  Central  America, 
had  developed  many  varieties  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus. 
Historical  mention  may  be  found  of 
Batatas  being  cultivated  in  Hondurus 
in  1514,  at  which  time  there  were 
nine  named  varieties.  One  writer 
in  the  year  1526  mentioned  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  West  Indies  and 
stated  that  they  had  often  been  car- 
ried to  Spain.  He  himself  had  car- 
ried sweet  potatoes  to  Avila,  in  Cas- 
tile. 

The  potato  is  referred  to  as  Apichu 
of  four  or  five  different  colors  in 
Peru.      Colors    mentioned    were    red, 


yellow,  white  and  brown.  The  Cam- 
ote  of  Yucatan,  called  in  the  islands 
Axi  and  Batatas,  was  mentioned  in 
accounts  of  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Columbus.  Chanca,  physician  of  the 
fleet  of  Columbus,  in  a  letter  dated 
1494,  referred  to  Ages  as  among  the 
products    of   Hispaniola. 

Red,  purple,  and  white  sweet  po- 
tatoes are  mentioned  as  having  been 
cultivated  in  Spain.  Notes  refer  to 
their  attempted  culture  in  Belgium. 
These  beginnings  and  attempts  to 
grow  sweet  potatoes  in  Europe  took 
place  between  1556  and  1576.  After 
1576,  mention  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  early  botanies  was  frequent. 
Sweet  potato  culture  in  Virginia  was 


By  J.  C.  HERLONG 
Horticulture,    1947 


noted  before  1650.  In  1750  there 
were  at  least  13  sorts  known  in  the 
Barbados. 

The  sweet  potato  is  mentioned  as 
growing  in  the  garden  of  a  writer  in 
England  in  1597.  The  same  year  it 
was  reported  growing  in  India,  Bar- 
barie,  Spain  and  other  comparative- 
ly hot  regions.  Sweet  potato  culture 
was  attempted  in  Italy  at  that  time, 
but  with  little  succss.  The  root 
reached  St.  Thomas,  off  the  African 
Coast,  before  1563.  A  Portuguese 
pilot  stated  that  the  root,  which  was 
called  Batata  by  the  Indians  of  His- 
paniola, was  named  Igname  at  St. 
Thomas,  where  it  was  one  of  the 
most  essential  articles  of  food.  Span- 
iards carried  the  sweet  potato  to 
Manila  and  the  Moluccas,  and  from 
there  the  Portuguese  distributed  it 
through  the  Indian  Archipeligo.  It 
was  cultivated  in  Hindustan  and  also 
in  Batavia  by  1665.  The  root  was 
one  of  the  native  vegetables  in  com- 
mon cultivation  in  all  parts  of  India, 
the  plants  producing  pink  flowers 
with  a  purple  eye. 

Seed  was  never  produced  by  the 
plant  in  China,  according  to  an  early 
reference.  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  the  possible  means  of  propagation 
used  in  the  early  days.  Whether  it 
was  common  practice  in  tropical 
countries  to  collect  the  seed  and  re- 
produce plants  by  planting  is  not 
knov/n.  However,  most  references 
as  to  the  places  the  plant  was  first 
found  were  in  the  tropical  countries, 
where   the   plant   may  have  set  seed. 

Thirty-three  varieties  were  men- 
tioned as  growing  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  earlv  davs.     There  is  also 


reference  to  potatoes  growing  in  New 
Zealand,  Tahiti  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 
In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  tradition 
among  the  natives  that  the  sweet  po- 
tato was  first  brought  to  the  island 
in  canoes  made  of  pieces  of  wood 
sewed   together. 

In  Virginia,  sweet  potatoes  were 
one  of  the  early  cultivated  crops, 
growing  there  in  1648  and  perhaps 
earlier.  Jefferson  in  1781  mention- 
ed the  cultivation  of  this  crop.  The 
sweet  potato  was  introduced  gener- 
ally through  New  England  in  1764, 
and  is  said  to  have  come  into  general 
use.  Early  writers  stated  that  sweet 
potatoes  of  excellent  quality  could 
be  grown  around  Boston,  but  there 
have  never  been  planting  of 
much  agricultural  importance  in 
that  region.  Plantations  of  sweet 
potatoes  were  observed  about  Indian 
villages  in  the  South  in  the  late 
1700's. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  distinction 
between  the  sweet  potato  and  other 
plants  with  edible  roots.  Many  plants 
grown  today  have  an  enlarged  and 
edible  root,  but  are  not  sweet  pota- 
toes. 

Yam  is  the  general  name  given  a 
group  of  plants  found  in  widely  sep- 
arated parts  of  the  world.  Such  yams 
sometimes  reach  the  enormous  size  of 
50  to  80  pounds.  Dioscorea  Alata, 
or  the  white  yam,  is  cultivated  in  the 
tropics  throughout  the  world.  This 
yam  originated  in  Southern  India, 
and  spread  to  Africa  and  America, 
where  the  name,  "yam"  was  derived 
by  the  Negroes.  In  the  Negro  dia- 
lect of  Guinea,  the  word  "yam" 
means  "to  eat".  While  the  name 
"yam"  is  often  given  to  the  sweet 
potato,  this  is  an  error  according  to 
Sturtevant,  whose  writings  are  re- 
garded as  authoritative. 
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PAN  PEACH 
SPRAY 


FOR 

PEACHES,  PLUMS,  CHERRIES 

Pan  Peach  Spray  is  an  all  purpose  summer  spray. 
It  is  unsurpassed  in  ifs  ease  of  application,  greater 
safety  to  foliage,  and  maximum  control  of  insects 
and  fungi.  For  these  reasons  Pan  is  the  most  popular 
spray  with  both  commercial  growers  and  home 
orchardlsts. 

For   better   quality  fruit   use   Pan   Peach  Spray 
this  year. 
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Breeders  and  Originators  of 

Coker  100  Wilt  Cotton 
Coker-Wilds  Cotton 
Coker's  Victorgrain  Oats 
Coker's  Fulgrain  Oats 
Coker's  Redheart  Wheat 
Coker's  Yelnando  Soybeans 
Coker's  Gold  Dollar  Tobacco 
Coker's  Mammoth  Gold  Tobacco 
Coker's  Ellis  Corn 


Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Co, 

"The  South's  Foremost  Seed  Breeders" 

Established  1902 

HARTSVILLE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  COKER  DEALER   OR  WRITE  FOR   CATALOG 


The  Epting  Distributing  Co. 

LEESVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Manufacturers 
FERTILIZERS,    INSECTICIDES,    FUNGACIDES 


Dealers   and    Processors 
SOUTHERN    FARM    SEEDS 


Distributors    in   South    Carolina 
TENNESSEE  BASIC  SLAG 


FOR  THE  TRACTOR - 
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Gasoline   Is  Favored  As  Tractor  Fuel 
With  New  Tax  Refund  Law  in  Operation 


A  QUESTION  frequently  asked  by 
farmers  since  the  end  of  the 
war  is  whether  a  tractor  or  other 
power  equipment  can  be  operated  as 
cheaply  with  gasoline  as  with  kero- 
sene or  tractor  distillate.  Many 
things  must  be  considered  before 
this  question  can  be  answered  cor- 
rectly. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
fuels  is  first  considered.  Both  are 
the  products  of  fractional  distillation 
of  crude  oil,  further  processed  to  re- 
move gum  and  other  impurities  harm- 
ful to  the   engine. 

Gasoline  differs  from  kerosene  or 
tractor  distillate,  however,  by  being 
further  refined.  Treatment  of  gaso- 
line with  chemicals  which  give  it  a 
high  anti-knock  quality  is  of  particu- 
lar importance.  This  quality  en- 
ables the  fuel  to  be  more  highly 
compressed  without  knocking,  and  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  "Octane 
Rating".  Thus,  gasoline  has  a  com- 
paratively high  octane  rating,  while 
this  rating  is  low  for  kerosene  and 
distillates. 

What  actually  happens  to  the  fuel 
inside  the  engine  should  be  under- 
stood. From  the  tank,  fuel  is  drawn 
through  the  carburetor,  where  it  is 
vaporized  and  mixed  with  air  in  the 
proper  proportion  to  give  a  highly 
combustible  mixture.  It  is  then  drawn 
into  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 
Movement  of  the  mixture  is  due  to 
the  decrease  in  pressure  inside  the 
cylinder  when  the  piston  goes  down 
on  the   intake  stroke. 

Inside  the  cylinder,  the  combusti- 
ble mixture  is  compressed  on  the  up- 
ward or  compression  stroke  until  the 
piston  reaches  the  top  of  the  stroke. 
Ignition  then  occurs,  burning  the 
mixture,  and  expansion,  due  to  heat. 
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forces  the  piston  down  on  the  power 
stroke. 

It  is  on  the  power  stroke  that  use- 
ful power  is  obtained  from  the  fuel. 
The  compression  and  power  strokes 
are  of  particular  interest.  If  maxi- 
)iium  power  is  to  be  obtained  from 
an  engine,  the  fuel-air  mixture 
sliould  be  compressed  to  the  highest 
possible  pressure.  This  pressure  is 
determined  by  the  compression  ratio 


which  is  the  ratio  of  the  cubical  size 
of  the  combustion  chamber  when  the 
piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke, 
to  the  cubical  size  when  the  piston 
is  at  the  top. 

Gasoline  must  be  used  in  a  high 
compression  engine.  Kerosene  and 
distillates,  because  of  their  low  oc- 
tane rating,  will  break  down  and  ig- 
nite prematurely  under  high  com- 
pression, with  knocking  and  loss  of 
power  as  the  result. 

TAX    REFUND 

Much  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
gasoline  has  developed  because  of  its 
higher  price.  A  law  is  now  in  effect 
in  South  Carolina,  however,  which 
refuntls  to  farmers  most  of  the  state 
tax  on  gasoline  used  for  farm  pro- 
duction. The  law  states  in  part  that 


five  cents  of  the  six  cents  state  tax 
will  be  refunded  to  any  person  who 
shall  purchase  and  use  gasoline  in 
operating  farm  tractors  and  other 
power  machinery  used  exclusively 
for  farm  operations. 

Any  person  desiring  to  purchase 
gasoline  for  farm  use  should  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  refund  of  tax  by 
filing  with  the  South  Carolina  Tax 
Commision  an  information  blank, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Commission,  containing  a  detailed 
description  of  the  machinery  in  which 
the  tax  refund  gasoline  is  to  be  used. 
The  blank  should  also  show  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  tax  refund 
fuel  to  be  used  during  the  succeed- 
ing  year. 

High  maintenance  and  repair  bills 
are  the  only  solution  to  many  prob- 
lems in  the  use  of  kerosene  and  dis- 
tillates. The  necessarily  low  com- 
pression engine  produces  less  po^ver 
for  a  given  size.  These  fuels  neces- 
sitate running  the  engine  at  a  high 
temperature  tn  completely  burn  the 
fuel-air  mixture.  Complete  burning 
of  the  mixture  when  kerosene  or  dis- 
tillates is  used  is  not  assured;  not 
even  by  operating  the  engine  at  a 
maximum  safe  temperature.  Unhurri- 
ed parts  of  the  mixture  go  to  three 
places,  at  all  of  which  losis  in  power 
results. 

Part  of  the  unburned  fuel  mix- 
ture passes  out  the  exhaust. 

Advantages  of  the  extra  power  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  high  compres- 
sion engine  and  gasoline  are  many. 
Work  can  be  done  in  less  time,  than 
helping  to  maintain  the  sometimes 
critical  farm  schedules,  and  econo- 
mic savings  made.  These  points 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  wise 
farmer. 
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DEAN  COOPER  WRITES 

AGRICULTURE  IS  one  of  the  larg- 
est industries  in  the  country. 
When  the  efforts  of  other  enterprises 
related  to  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  commodities 
are  added  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram, the  combined  forces  represent 
the  efforts  of  a  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  utilization  of  scientific  in- 
formation in  the  production,  process- 
ing and  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities  creates  a  heavy  demand 
for  scientifically  trained  leadership 
in   agi-iculture. 

The  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  is  largely  an  individual 
or  family  enterprise.  The  large  num- 
ber of  producer  units  involved  and 
the  relatively  low  production  per 
unit  makes  it  impossible  to  utilize 
scientific  information  and  develop 
technical  skills  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  true  in  many  of  the  large  cen- 
tralized industrial  plants. 

Realizing  the  diversity  of  enter- 
prises and  the  significance  of  a  pros- 
perous and  permanent  agricultural 
program  in  any  stable  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  system,  our  na- 
tional government  has  attempted  to 
provide  research  and  educational 
services  for  the  diverse  agricultural 
enterprises  somewhat  comparable  to 
the  services  which  determine  the  pro- 
duction efficiency  in  many  of  the 
large  centralized  industrial  organi- 
zations. 

The  national  government  created 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities in  each  state  to  promote  edu- 
cation in  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal arts.  In  order  to  develop  a  body 
of  scientific  information  pertaining 
to  agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  were  established  in 
1887.  During  the  last  60  years  the 
Agricultural  Station  research  pro- 
gram has  been  enlarged  and  expand- 
ed to  cover  practically  all  phases  of 
agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice was  created  to  take  the  results 
of  the  research  activities  to  the  farm- 
ers through  the  County  Agricultural 
Agents  and  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agents.  Vocational  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation in  the  public  school  makes  the 
scientific  information  pertaining  to 
agriculture  available  to  the  public 
school  student.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion   Service   has   been    organized    to 


CLEMSON   STUDIES  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES   IN    LIVESTOCK 

(Continued  from  page  six) 
of  proved  sires  and  strict  selection. 
Very  recently  a  Hereford  bull,  Bat- 
tle Domino  11th,  sire  of  the  re- 
serve champion  female  of  the  1944 
National  Polled  Hereford  Show  in 
Atlanta  was  purchased  from  the 
Vv'elsh  Brothers  in  Kansas.  There 
are  now  85  Hereford  cows  and  calves 
in  the  department  herd.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  animals  are  related 
to  Mossy  Plato  26th. 


An  Angus  herd  has  recently  been 
started  at  Clemson  with  a  bull  and 
five  heifers  purchased  at  the  Brays 
Island  Plantation  of  Yemassee  for  a 
foundation.  Two  other  females  have 
been  added  which  were  purchased  at 
the  1947  South  Carolina  Angus  Sale 
held  in  Columbia. 

The  Shorthorn  herd  is  small  but 
progress  is  being  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  animals  and  also  the 
quality   of  the   herd. 

The  sheep  flock  consists  of  Hamp- 


conserve  our  soil  resources,  and  is 
employing  a  large  number  of  men 
trained  in  soil  science. 

The  present  demand  for  scientifi- 
cally trained  personnel  in  the  field 
of  college  teaching,  experiment  sta- 
tion research  and  for  service  as  coun- 
ty agents,  vocational  agricultural 
teachers,  soil  conservation  service 
specialists  and  in  related  agricultural 
activities  has  created  a  serious  short- 
age in  agricultural  scientists.  All  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  are  enlarg- 
ing their  agricultural,  educational 
and  research  facilities,  but  it  will  re- 
quire a  number  of  years  to  train  all 
the  agriculural  scientists  needed  in 
our  agricultural  programs. 


shires,  Dorsets,  and  Southdowns. 
Work  is  being  carried  on  to  deter- 
mine the  breed  most  suited  for  this 
state.  Clemson  has  much  work  on 
internal  parasites  of  sheep  and  this 
has  been  carried  on  with  much  suc- 
cess. 

Due  to  the  construction  of  the 
G.I.  houses  at  Clemson  in  and  around 
the  area  formerly  occupied  by  the 
hog  lots  of  Goodman  Field,  the  swine 
herd  has  been  cut  down  to  an  all 
time  low.  As  soon  as  the  hog  plant 
on  the  Ravenel  Place  west  of  the 
Seneca  River  is  completed,  the  pro- 
ject will  be  again  enlarged  to  in- 
clude Berkshires,  Hampshires,  Poland 
Chinas,  and  Duroc  Jerseys. 

All  of  the  previous  projects,  new 
buildings,  and  pasture  improvement 
work  is  being  done  to  give  students 
in  agriculture  and  fanners  of  South 
Carolina  a  wider  and  more  up  to 
date  knowledge  of  livestock  produc- 
tion in  the  state.  With  the  new 
herds  and  flocks,  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  text  book  theories  may 
be  more  easily  demonstrated.  The 
pasture  improvement  work  can  be 
seen  and  the  students  have  a  chance 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
the    work. 

Among  the  practical  courses  of- 
fered for  the  student  interested  in 
Animal  Husbandry  are  the  courses 
in  Feeds  and  Feeding,  Types  and 
Breeds  of  Livestock,  Pork  Produc- 
tion, Beef  Production,  Horse  and 
Sheep  Production,  Animal  Breeding, 
Livestock  Judging,  Farm  Meats,  and 
many  other  courses.  Most  of  the 
courses  offer  both  theoretical  study 
along  with  laboratory  work  so  that 
the  student  may  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  various  courses  and 
then  actually  see  the  projects  on  the 
model  farm.  The  courses  offered  at 
Clemson  are  not  limited  in  scope  to 
South  Carolina  but  give  information 
from  other  state  experiment  stations 
and  colleges.  This  is  correlated  with 
data  from  the  Clemson  Agricultural 
Experiment   Station. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  through 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  seen  the  red  streams 
and  rivers  so  common  to  our  area.  We 
know  that  this  red  color  is  being 
washed  from  the  southern  farms  due 
in  part  to  the  poor  cropping  systems 
practiced.  Every  farmer  that  es- 
tablishes a  permanent  pasture  is  mak- 
ing southern  agriculture  more  per- 
manent. 
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ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 

(Continued  from  page  nine) 
Breeders'  Association.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kel- 
ly, a  Clemson  graduate  in  dairying, 
is  the  technician  in  charge.  Another 
association  was  started  in  Greenville 
county  in  June,  1945,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Greenville  Cooperative 
Breeders'  Association.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hanna,  a  Clemson  graduate  in  dairy- 
ing, is  the  technician  in  charge.  This 
year,  Anderson,  Chester,  and  York 
counties  have  adopted  this  program 
and  will  start  operation  in  the  early 
summer.  Eventually  all  the  county 
organizations  will  be  organized  into 
a  state  fetlerated  cooperative. 

The  semen  is  collected  at  Clemson 
on    Monday    and    Thursday    of    each 
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week  and  shipped  to  the  association. 
The  semen  is  shipped  in  thermos 
bottles  which  are  carried  in  cork-in- 
sulated packers  fitted  with  pre-cooled 
brine  pads.  Using  this  shipping  meth- 
od, the  temperature  of  35  to  40  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  is  maintained  in  the 
thermos  bottles  during  the  trip  from 
Clemson  to  the  county  association 
headquarters. 

Approximately  2,000  South  Caro- 
'lina  cows  are  now  being  inseminated 
annually  by  this  program.     After  the 


other  three  counties  get  started, 
there  should  be  approximately  5,000 
cows  bred  by  this  method  in  South 
Carolina  each  year. 

One  should  not  think  of  artificial 
insemination  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure for  "getting  cows  in  calf".  It 
is  not  a  cure-all  for  breeding  ills; 
in  fact,  there  may  be  some  failures, 
as  in  natural  breeding,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  use  of  superior  germ 
plasm    are   sufficient    to    offset   many 


ECONOMISTS  IN 

AGRICULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
in  the  farm  enterprise. 

The  agricultural  economist  must 
be  able  to  help  the  farmer  answer 
this  question:  "Will  tomorrow's  in- 
come be  sufficient  to  pay  off  what  I 
borrow  on  my  farm  today?"  This 
is  quite  an  important  question  and 
one  which  must  not  be  skipped  over 
lightly.  As  an  example  of  just  how 
important  a  question  this  is,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  1919,  to  pay  off 
.$1000  of  debt,  it  took  only  2033 
pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  or  six 
bales  of  cotton,  whereas  in  1932  to 
pay  off  a  similar  debt  it  took  8,621 
pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  or  31 
bales  of  cotton.  We  can  see  from 
these  figures  just  how  important  it 
is  to  the  farmer  to  have  qualified 
counsel  before  he  takes  on  such  a 
financial  burden  as  farm  ownership 
if  he  must  borrow  money  to  assume 
this  burden.  For  a  person  who  has 
the  money  to  pay  for  a  farm  out- 
right, it  is  important  to  him  to  know 
the  answer  to  this  important  ques- 
tion, too,  so  that  he  may  not  find  a 
large  investment  shrunk  to  a  mere 
fraction   of  its  purchase  value. 

The  banking  interests  have  recent- 
ly been  giving  much  thought  to  the 
idea  of  employing  agricultural  eco- 
nomists to  assist  them  in  making  and 
servicing  farm  loans.  They  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  man  trained  in  ag- 
licultural  economics  is  better  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  as  to  the  worth 
of  the  farm  and  the  likelihood  of  loss 
through  backing  a  farm  enterprise 
than  is  a  man  with  a  background  in 
banking  or  accounting.  We  are,  in- 
deed, proud  of  this  new  recognition 
of  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomist. 

A  third  branch  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics   that    is    quite    important    in 


failures. 

Cooperative  artificial  breeding  un- 
its make  it  possible  for  the  small 
owner  to  use  a  much  better  sire  than 
he  could  hope  to  buy  because  his 
herd  is  not  lai'ge  enough  to  justify 
the  purchase  of  an  outstanding  bull. 
Artificial  insemination  is  driving 
from  the  scene  the  scrub  bull  which 
has  been  responsible  largely  for  the 
low  production  record  of  the  average 
American   cow. 


some  section  of  the  country  is  work 
with  farmers'  cooperatives.  That 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  cooper- 
ative is  the  first  thing  that  must  be 
determined  before  even  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  in  organizing  a  coopera- 
tive are  taken.  It  has  been  found 
that  unless  there  is  a  definite  eco- 
nomic need,  a  cooperative  is  almost 
always  foredoomed  to  failure.  When 
there  is  a  need  for  a  cooperative,  the 
agricultural  economist  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  valuable  assistance  in 
its  organization  and  operation. 

A  phase  of  agricultural  economics 
in  which  Clemson  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  research  is  that  of 
economic  surveys.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  agricultural-industrial 
surveys  made  of  various  sections  of 
South  Carolina.  These  surveys  have 
revealed  quite  a  few  startling  facts 
about  the  economic  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  the  communities  sur- 
veyed, and  have  helped  point  the 
way  toward  a  more  prosperous  econ- 
omy for  these  communities.  Research 
on  land  values  has  been  very  help- 
ful as  have  other  studies  in  land 
ownership  and  tenacy,  farm  taxation, 
and  the  economic  and  social  impact 
of  farm  mechanization. 

The  compilation  of  agricultural 
statistics  is  another  duty  that  agri- 
cultural economists  perform.  Besides 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomics, the  agricultural  statistician 
must  also  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  statistical  methods. 

The  Agricultural  Economics  De- 
partment at  Clemson  also  assists  oth- 
er departments  and  agencies  with 
surveys  and  tabulations  of  data  in 
their  departments.  There  is  avail- 
able in  the  department  a  complete 
punch-card  tabulation  outfit  and  the 
services  of  skilled  operators. 

There  has  beeen,  and  still  is,  in 
some  quarters,  concern  only  about 
how  much  can  be  gouged  from  the 
soil  with  no  concern  as  to  its  future 
productivity.  A  study  of  the  social 
and  economic  effects  of  this  and 
countless  other  agricultural  policies 
and  methods  of  production,  and 
counsel  on  economic  matters  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture  are  the  fields  of 
the  agricultural  economist.  His 
means  of  obtaining  and  analyzing 
his  data  are  undergoing  constant 
change  and  improvement,  and  be- 
come more  and  more  efficient  as 
time   passes. 
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Dr.  Wade  Stackhouse  and  Borden  Company 
Present  College  With  Student  Aid   Funds 


THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  a  new 
scholarship  and  of  a  new  loan 
fund  established  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
was  announced  recently  by  Dean 
H.  P.  Cooper.  The  scholarship  is  for 
undergraduate  work  at  Clemson  and 
the  loan  fund  serves  as  an  aid  to 
ambitious  Clemson  graduates  who 
give  promise  of  becoming  leaders  in 
research. 

The  Borden  Company  Foundation, 
Inc.,  has  included  Clemson  wilh 
twenty-three  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  suitable  institutions  in 
which  to  establish  Borden  Agricul- 
tural Scholarship  Awards.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  and  recognize 
scholastic  achievement  by  undergrad- 
uate students  in  agriculture.  The 
award  is  to  be  in  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  dollars  annually  for  a 
five-year  period.  A  Borden  Scholar- 
ship Committee  composed  of  Profes- 
sors J.  P.  LaMaster  and  B.  E.  Good- 
ale  has  been  appointed  to  make  the 
awards  under  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  senior  students  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  Qemson 
Agricultural  College  who  have  in- 
cluded in  their  curricula  two  or  more 
dairy  subjects  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  Borden  Agricultural  Scholarship 
Award.  The  award  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  that  eligible  student  who 
has  achieved  the  highest  average 
grade  of  all  similarly  eligible  stu- 
dents in  all  college  work  preceding 
their  senior  year.  The  amount  of 
the  award  shall  be  .pair  to  the  recip- 
ient during  the  first  semester  of  his 
senior  year. 

2.   In   the    event   that   the    commit- 


tee finds  it  inappropriate  to  make 
the  award  in  any  one  year,  the  award 
may  be  deferred  to  a  further  year. 
Only  one  award,  however,  will  be 
made  during  any  one  year. 

3.  Transfer  students  with  two 
semesters  work  at  Clemson  will  be 
considered.  All  transferred  credits 
will  be  evaluated  in  combination  with 
Clemson    credits. 

The  first  one  of  these  awards  was 
made  on  December  2,  1946,  to  J. 
W.  Dantzler,  a  senior  student,  maj- 
oring in  Dairying,  with  an  accumu- 
lated grade  point  ratio  of  4.83.  The 
students   that  were   eligible   for   con- 


sideration for  this  first  scholarship 
were:  A.  E.  Bobrow,  T.  S.  Bowers, 
J.  W.  Dantzler,  M.  B.  Edens,  J.  C. 
Hiers,  W.  F.  Irwin  and  B.  J.  Stanek. 
STACKHOUSE  LOAN  FUND 
The  Dr.  Wade  Stackhouse  Loan 
Fund  is  an  endowment  in  the  form 
of  a  gift  from  Dr.  Wade  Stackhouse, 
of  Dillon.  His  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Hugh  Milton  Stackhouse  who  was  at 
one  time  a  trustee  of  Clemson,  serv- 
ed as  Head  of  the  Fertilizer  Inspec- 
tion and  Analysis  Department  at 
Clemson  for  26  years.  Dr.  Wade 
Stackhouse    is    a    prominent    retired 


physician,  and  a  noted  cattle  breed- 
er and  farmer.  He  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  more  and  better  research 
for  South  Carolina.  "It  is  my  de- 
sire," Dr.  Stackhouse  said,  "to  see 
more  Clemson  men  win  national  rec- 
ognition, and  I  hope  my  donation 
may  induce  people  of  wealth  to  give 
Clemson  College  more  money  for 
specilized    training." 

The  fund  is  designed  to  furnish 
assistance  through  loans  to  outstand- 
ing Clemson  graduates  who  give 
promise  of  becoming  leaders  in  re- 
search. Loans  from  this  fund  shall 
be  available  to  students  who  desire 
to  undertake  graduate  work  in  Ag- 
riculture, Chemistry,  Engineering, 
and  other  similar  fields  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  m.ay  authorize. 
It  is  hoped  that  upon  completion  of 
their  ti'aining  the  beneficiaries  will 
spend  at  least  five  years  in  South 
Carolina,    if   possible. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Fund  are: 
The  President  of  Clemson  College, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Poole;  The  Director  of  the 
Clemson  Dairy  Department,  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  LaMaster;  or  their  succes- 
sors in  office.  Each  year  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Fund  shall  select  one  or 
more  outstanding  graduates  who 
may  be  eligible  to  receive  a  loan 
from  this  fund.  The  beneficiaries 
shall  have  a  period  of  five  years 
after  completion  of  their  graduate 
work  in  which  to  repay  the  loan  at 
an   interest  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  fund  there 
has  been  one  loan  which  was  made 
to  Gordon  Goodale,  a  Chemistry 
1945  Clemson  graduate.  He  took 
his  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  received  his 
M.S.  degree  in  Chemistry  in  Decem- 
ber, 1946.  He  is  now  teaching  at 
Salem  College  in  Winston  Salem, 
N.   C. 
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MAKE  HOME  TANNING 

YOUR  HOBBY 

(Continued  from  page  four) 
er  dissolve  four  ounces  of  washing 
soda  (crystallized  sodium  carbonate) 
and  eight  ounces  of  common  salt  in 
one-half  gallon  of  water.  Now  pour 
the  salt-soda  solution  slowly  into  the 
alum  solution  while  stirring  vigor- 
ously. This  makes  your  tanning  solu- 
tion. This  combined  solution  should 
then  be  mixed  with  enough  corn 
meal,  rye  meal  or  wheat  flour  to 
make  a  fairly  thick  paste. 

Now  tack  the  cleaned,  damp  skin 
on  a  board  or  any  flat  horizonal  sur- 
face, flesh  side  up,  and  coat  it  about 
one  eighth  inch  thick  with  the  tan- 
ning paste.  Cover  the  coated  skin 
lightly  with  papers  or  cloth  to  retard 
evaporation  and  let  stand  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

The  next  day  scrape  off  the  first 
coat  of  paste  and  apply  another  one 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  intervals 
of    a    day    repeat    the    process    until 


Figure  2 

three  or  four  applications  have  been 
applied,  depending  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin.  Leave  the  last  coat 
of  paste  on  the  skin  for  three  or  four 
days  then  scrape  off  and  wash  the 
skin  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
about  one  ounce  of  borax  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  Follow  this  by  rinsing  in 
plain  water  and  then  squeeze  out  the 
excess  water  with  your  hands. 

Now  lay  the  skin  out  flat  and  ap- 
ply a  coat  of  neatsfoot  oil  to  the 
flesh  side.  When  it  becomes  nearly 
dry  but  is  still  slightly  damp  and 
flexible  take  it  down  and  work  it 
thoroughly.  There  are  several  ways 
to  do  this:  (1)  Pull  and  stretch  the 
skin  between  your  hands;  (2)  Pull 
it  back  and  forth  across  the  back  of 
a  chair  in  a  shoe  shining  motion;  (3) 
Roll  it  up,  flesh  side  out  and  pull  it 
back  and  forth  through  a  looped 
rope.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  tanning  and  much 
of  the  success  in  obtaining  a  soft, 
pliable  pelt  depends  upon  this  re- 
peated working.  In  fact,  anything 
you  can  do  to  keep  the  skin  in  mo- 
tion while  it  is  drying  will  make  it 
just   that   much   softer.      It   must    be 


worked    while    drying,    however,    not 
after  it  has  dried. 

You  should  now  have  a  nice,  soft, 
well-tanned  skin,  but  if  it  should  still 
be  a  little  hard  in  spots  the  hard 
places  may  be  dampened  again  and 
reworked  while  drying  the  same  as 
l.efore.  If  the  flesh  side  is  a  little 
1  ough  or  soiled  after  drying  it  should 
be  sanded  with  medium  or  coarse 
sand  paper. 

Another  Salt-Alum  Method 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest methods  of  tanning.  It  is  suit- 
able for  both  light  and  heavy  hides 
and  produces  a  strong  and  durable 
leather. 

The  skin  should  be  cleaned  and 
fleshed  as  already  described,  then 
put  the  entire  skin  into  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
alum  and  one  pound  of  salt  in  four 
.tailons  of  water,  being  sure  that  all 
parts  are  covered.  Stir  the  solution 
at  least  twice  a  day  and  churn  the 
skin  up  and  down  a  few  times  to  en- 
able all  parts  of  the  pelt  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  liquid.  Examine 
the  hide  after  a  day  or  two  to  see  if 
there  are  any  hard,  flinty  spots.  If 
there  are  any  such  spots  place  the 
hide  over  the  beam  and  shave  the 
hard  places  down  with  a  sharp  knife 
until  they  are  soft  as  the  surround- 
ing areas. 

Small  skins  will  tan  in  about  two 
days  in  this  solution  and  it  vnll  of 
course  take  longer  for  heavy  hides. 
It  usually  requires  about  a  week  for 
a  medium  size  deer  hide.  Be  sure 
to  leave  the  skins  in  long  enough 
though.  It  will  not  hurt  to  leave 
them  in  several  days  longer  than  is 
actually  necssary.  The  skins  can  be 
tested  from  time  to  time  by  cutting 
a  small  slit  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  skin.  If  the  leather  is  white  all 
the  way  through  it  is  tanned,  but  if 
it  still  appears  raw  on  the  inside  it 
should  be  put  back  in  the  liquid  a 
day  or  two  longer. 

When  the  skin  is  tanned  wash  it 
thoroughly  in  plain  water,  then  in 
the  borax  water  and  finish  it  exactly 
as  described  in  the  previous  method. 
If  it  should  be  a  heavier  hide,  how- 
ever, apply  a  more  liberal  coat  of 
oil. 

The  Salt-Acid  Method 
The  salt-acid  method  of  tanning  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  one  just  de- 
sciibed  except  the  tanning  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of 
salt   and   one   ounce   of  concentrated 


sulfuric  acid  (by  weight)  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  solution  should 
be  kept  in  stone  jars  or  wooden  bar- 
rels, never  in  a  metal  container  since 
the  acid  would  attack  the  metal.  Al- 
ways be  extremely  careful  when  us- 
ing such  strong  chemicals  as  sulfuric 
acid.  Avoid  getting  the  acid  on  the 
hands  or  clothing,  and  when  mixing 
the  solution  always  pour  the  acid 
slowly  into  the  water.  Never  pour 
the  water  over  the  acid. 

This  method  of  tanning  produces 
nice,  soft  leather  but  it  is  not  so 
durable  as  that  obtained  by  the  pre- 
vious methods. 

Making  Buckskin 
Real  buckskin  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  deer,  though  some  other 
hides  are  sometimes  called  buckskin. 
To  make  this  product  the  skin  should 
be  fleshed  as  already  described  and 
then  thoroughly  relaxed  in  plain 
water.  While  it  is  still  wet  and  soft 
put  it  in  a  lime  water  solution  to 
loosen  the  hair.  This  solution  is  made 
by  adding  about  a  pint  of  ordinary 
builders  lime  (slaked  lime)  to  each 
gallon  of  water  used.  If  you  can 
secure  hard  wood  ashes  a  pint  of  this 
to  each  pint  of  lime  will  hasten  the 
loosening  of  the  hair,  or  a  very  small 
amount  of  lye  may  be  added  in  place 
of  the  ashes.  Leave  the  skin  in  this 
solution  for  a  few  days  or  until  the 
hair  becomes  very  loose.  The  skin 
should  be  stirred  around  at  least 
twice  a  day  so  the  lime  can  reach  all 
parts  of  the  skin.  When  the  hair  is 
very  loose  lay  the  skin  over  the  beam 
and  scrape  the  hair  off  with  a  dull 
knife  or  block  of  wood. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  "kill"  the 
lime  so  that  it  does  not  continue  to 
work  and  weaken  the  hide.  To  do 
this  soak  the  skin  in  plain  water  for 
an  hour  or  two,  squeezing  it  out 
from  time  to  time.  Then  soak  the 
skin  in  a  mixture  of  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  lactic  acid  to  four  gallons 
of  v/ater.  The  hide  should  be  soaked 
and  rinsed  in  this  for  an  hour  or 
more  and  then  rinsed  in  plain  water. 
If  you  are  unable  to  get  the  lactic 
acid  the  lime  can  be  removed  by  sev- 
eral thorough  washings  in  soapy  wat- 
er followed  by  rinsings  in  plain  wat- 
er, but  this  is  a  more  laborious  pro- 
cess and  must  be  done  very  thorough- 
ly in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of 
the  lime. 

After  this  the  hide  may  be  tanned 
by  one  of  the  processes  already 
given. 
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Review  of  Current  Agricultural  Publications 


Given  below  are  short  reviews  of 
a  few  of  the  many  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  and  Clemson 
College  bulletins  and  circulars.  Cop- 
ies of  th  se  bulletins  and  circulars 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Bulletin  Room,  Clem- 
son College  Library,  Clemson  Col- 
lege,   S.    C. 

Extension  Service  Circulars 
291 — Tobacco  Plant  Production  in 
South  Carolina.  A  discussion  of  to- 
bacco plant  production  suitable  for 
South  Carolina.  Would  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  tobacco  farmers  and  those 
connected  with  tobacco  production 
in  the  state. 

292 — Small  Grains  in  South  Caro- 
lina. This  publication  gives  recom- 
mendations for  varieties  of  seed  to 
use,  soil  preparation,  rates  of  seed- 
ing, etc.  for  all  small  grains  planted 
in  South  Carolina.  It  lists  favorable 
rotations,  insects  and  diseases  con- 
trol along  with  weed  control  for 
each  of  the  small  grains  individual- 
ly. It  deals  also  with  the  various 
uses  of  the  grains,  as  the  winter 
cover,  grazing  crops,  and  gives  a 
variety  of  feed  mixtures  for  live- 
.stoek  and  poultry.  Would  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  farmers,  particularly 
those  who  grow  their  own  feed  for 
poultry  and  livestock  feed. 
294 — The  Agricultural  Outlook  for 
South  Carolina  1947.  Outlook  re- 
ports for  transportation,  fanii  mach- 
inery, fertilizers,  lumber,  and  land 
prices.  Principal  Agricultural  crops 
are  discussed  as  to  such  facts  as  to 
produifaon,  prices,  and  estimated 
demand.  Would  be  of  interest  to 
all  who  are  in  anyway  connected 
with  Agriculture.  Co-op  organiza- 
tions along  with  Bankers,  newspaper 
editors,  and  all  Agricultural  workers 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

295 — The  1946  Cotton  Contest.  In- 
formation given  concerning  the  Cot- 
ton Contest  to  be  held  in  the  year 
1947.  Results  of  the  1946  contest 
such  as  varieties  used,  yields,  win- 
ners, and  etc.  are  given.  All  farm- 
ers who  entered  the  contest  last  year 
and  all  who  plan  to  enter  this  year 
should  have  a  copy. 
296 — Using  "Triple-A"  Tools  for 
Better  Farming.  A  discussion  of  19 
soil  building  practices  authorized  by 
the   AAA.      Also   specifications,    pay- 


ments by  the  government,  and  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each 
practice.  Every  farmer  should  have 
a  copy  plus  other  who  guide  and  aid 
farmers. 

Experiment  Station  Bulletins 
71 — Freezing  Preservation  of  Food 
Products.  A  discussion  of  the  freez- 
ing of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  poul- 
try. Recommended  varieties,  adapt- 
ability for  freezing,  and  types  of 
containers  to  use  for  each  of  the 
various  vegetables  and  fruits.  A  must 
for  all  who  own  home  freezing  units. 
Freezer-locker  plants  should  have  a 
supply  to  give  to  customers.  Also 
of  interest  to  those  considering  using 
this  method  of  food  preservation. 
72 — Postwar  Employment  Opportu- 
nities in  an  Agricultural  Communi- 
ty. Results  of  a  survey  of  the  Holly- 
wood community  in  Saluda  County  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  at 
Clemson.  Deals  with  opportunities 
for  employment  during  the  post  work 
period  and  the  number  of  persons 
in  temporary  work  and  military  serv- 
ice who  will  return  to  farm.  Of  in- 
terest to  County  Labor  Assistants, 
leturning  soldiers,  and  high  school 
and  college  youth  who  plan  to  re- 
turn to   the   farm. 

Experiment  Station  Bulletins 
362 — Cotton  Ginning  Equipment  and 
its  Utilization  in  South  Carolina.  A 
discussion  of  the  processing  of  agri 
cultural  products.  Data  on  cotton 
production,  the  number  and  size  of 
cotton  gins  and  the  use  of  certain 
types  of  ginning  equipment.  The 
change  which  has  occurred  in  South 
Carolina  is  also  discussed.  An  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  physical  plants 
of  South  Carolina's  ginning  industry 
as  to  kind,  age,  amount  of  ginning 
equipment  plus  the  relationships  be- 
tween these  factors  and  the  volume 
of  ginning  done  by  individual  gins. 
Of  interest  to  all  ginners,  cotton 
farmers,  cotton  buyers,  and  others 
connected  with  cotton  production. 
o64 — Sweet  Potato  Production  Pos- 
sibilities in  South  Carolina.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  productivity 
of  sweet  potatoes  on  different  sjil'j 
commonly  found  in  South  Carolina. 
Labor  requirements  for  S-veet  Pota- 
to production  plus  relati\e  returns 
on  the  crops  in  comparison  with  oth- 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 

South  Carolina  despite  the  fact  that 
peaches  of  greater  quality  can  be 
canned  and  frozen  from  home  grown 
varieties.  Also,  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  imported  when  highest 
quality  butter,  cheese,  and  milk 
could  be  produced  in  this  state.  The 
branch,  creek,  and  river  bottom  lands 
can  be  transformed  from  briar  and 
scrub  growth  into  grass  and  pasture 
lantls  as  a  means  of  abundantly  sup- 
plying these  products. 

The  second  problem  is  finding 
means  of  convincing  poor  farmers  of 
the  advantages  of  applying  approved 
practices.  There  is  much  evidence 
and  demonstration  of  poor  practices 
throughout  the  state  that  any  farm- 
er, regardless  of  his  financial  status, 
could  con'ect.  Improving  the  soil, 
use  of  good  seed,  and  proper  fertili- 
zer, diversification  values,  good  and 
well  fed  animals  are  matters  that 
must  be  understood  and  practiced  by 
the  farmer  of  both  large  and  small 
acreage  alike  if  the  state  is  to  main- 
tain progress  and  the  farmer  is  to 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  livelihood. 
Gi'eat  improvement  has  been  shown 
by  the  small  farmer  class  in  recent 
years  and  it  may  be  that  further  edu- 
cation  will   finally   be   the   solution. 

We  must  visualize  the  picture  of 
South  Carolina  as  a  continuous  and 
progi-essive  state.  We  understand 
and  comprehend  the  values  essential 
to  obtaining  and  maintaining  pro- 
gressiveness.  Therefore,  we  must 
solve  the  problems  not  only  of  the 
farmer  but  those  of  industries  that 
absorb  the  products  of  the  farm  to 
the  end  that  production  and  market- 
ing of  the  products  of  the  forest 
and  farm  may  return  to  South  Caro- 
lina their  full  worth. 

— R.    F.    POOLE,    President 


er  money  crops  in  South  Carolina. 
Useful  to  County  Agents  and  those 
interested  in  Sweet  Potato  produc- 
tion. 

.306 — Inspection  and  Analysis  of 
Commercial  Fertilizers.  A  report  by 
the  head  of  the  Fertilizer  Inspection 
and  Analysis  Department.  Gives  com- 
oarisons  of  different  fertilizers  that 
were  analyzed  as  to  nutrients  plus 
other  information.  Useful  to  all  fer- 
cilizer  dealers  and  to  ALL  who  must 
buy   commercial   fertilizer. 
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The  John  Deere 


Baler 


The  new  John  Deere  Automatic 
Baler  is  a  farmer's  dream  come  true. 
It  picks  up  hay  or  straw  from  the 
windrow,  bales  it,  and  ties  the  bales 
securely  with  wire.  One  man  bosses 
the  whole  job  from  the  tractor  seat. 

The  windrow  is  fed  directly  into  the 
baling  case.  The  bales  are  tied  with  a 
minimum  of  wire — no  clipped  ends 
are  left  in  the  field  or  bales  to  en- 
danger livestock.  Simple,  sturdy,  com- 


pact   construction    assures   years   of 
satisfactory  service. 

The  John  Deere  Automatic  Baler 
makes  haying  a  faster,  easier,  more 
profitable  job.  It  is  one  of  many  new 
John  Deere  developments  that  promise 
a  brighter  future  for  farmers  every- 
where. 


John  '»xi'  Deere 
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VOTED  TOPS! 


CHESTERFIELD 

THE  LARGEST  SELUNG  C/GARETTE 
IN  AMERICA'S  COLLEGES 

(by  nation-wide  survey) 
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ALL  OVER  AMERICA  -  THEY  RE  TOPS  - 

Copyright  1917,  Liggett  &  MvtRS  Tobacco  Co. 
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CLEMSON    COLLEGE 


EXPERIENCE  IS  THE_BEST  TEACHER! 


clear  Thai  Jiiml>!  "Pat' 
Hac'kett  (in  the  saddle) 
lias  had  years  ol  experi- 
ence in    lidins   and 
tiainin}^  jtnniiers 
She  kinnos  her 
cigarettes  loo 
(see  l)eh)w). 


in  jumping  a  horse 
or  choosing 
a  cigarette/' 

Sa^S  NOTED  SPORTSWOMAN 


R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston'Salem.  N.  C. 


More  people  are  smoking  CAMELS  than  ever  before! 


•  Not  many  women  can  match 
•'Pat"  Hackett's  experience  with 
horses,  but  millions  can  match 
Iter  experience  with  cigarettes! 
Remember  the  many  brands 
you  smoked  during  the  wartime 
cigarette  shortage?  Whether  you 


intended  to  or  not,  you  com- 
pared brand  against  brand... for 
Taste  . . .  for  Throat.  That's  how 
millions  learned  from  experience 
that  there  are  big  differences 
...  in  taste,  mildness,  coolness 
...  in  quality. 


...T  for  Taste. ..T  for  Throat... 

that's  your  proving  ground  for  any 

cigarette.  See  if  Camels  don't  suit 

your  "T-Zone"  to  a  "T." 


Try  Camels.  Compare  them  in  your  "T-Zone."  Let  your 
own  Taste  and  Throat ..  .your  own  expeiierice ..  .tel\  yoti 
wli)   more  people  are  smoking  Camels  than  ever  befoic! 


Accorc/ing  to  a  recent  Nationu'i(/e  survey. 

More  Doctors 
SMOKE  Camels 

than  any  other  cigarette 

When  113,597  doctors  from  coast  to  coast  —  in  every  field 

of  medicine  —  were  asked  by  three  independent  research 

organizations  to  name  the  cigarette  they  smoked,  more 

doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other  brand! 
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SEVENTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  from  50  acres  of 
single  cross  hybrid  seed  corn!  That  was  one  of  the 
accomplishments  last  year  of  Champion  Farmer 
John  J.  Gannon  and  his  father,  William  P.  Gannon, 
on  their  785-acre  farm  near  Valeria,  Iowa.  Hog 
sales  totalled  over  400  head.  In  a  recent  month, 
16  purebred  Guernsey  cows,  three  of  them  dry, 
'-*  -WW  returned  $504.78  over  feed  costs.  Seventy  head  of 

^^imnCt  "^  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cows,  and  their  calves, 
provide  a  profitable  outlet  for  roughage.  So  does  a 
flock  of  sheep.  The  Gannons  bale  7000  bales  of 
hay  annually.  Careful  pasture  management,  manure 
"^hl  *"^  commercial  fertilizers,  and  a  soil  conservation 
program  keep  the  farm  highly  productive.  For 
economy  and  efficiency  in  operating  their  farm 
equipment.  Champion  Farmer  Gannon  has  found 
it  pays  to  depend  on  Firestone  tires.  When  he  and 
his  father  buy  new  tractors,  they  specify  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grips.  In  the  photograph. 
Sheila  Ann  Gannon  with  her  grandfather,  William 
P.  Gannon,  and  her  father.  Champion  Farmer 
John  J.  Gannon. 

For  more  information  qbout  Champion 
Farmer  John  J.  Gannon,  write  to  The 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


:0* 
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To  GET  extra  pulling  power  .  .  .  longer  tire  life  .  .  .  and 
smoother  riding,  Champion  Farmer  John  J.  Gannon 
and  his  father  specified  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips 
for  their  new  tractor. 

Tests  show  that  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips 
clean  up  to  100%  more  effectively,  pull  up  to  62%  more, 
last  up  to  91%  longer,  and  roll  smoother  over  highways 
than  any  other  tractor  tires  .  .  .  important  facts  to  cost- 
conscious  farmers. 

Only  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips  are  made  with 
connected  curved  traction  bars.  These  bars  clean  with  a 
plovvlike  action  .  .  .  giving  the  Champions  more  pulling 
power.  Extra  tread  rubber  in  the  bar  connections  gives 
them  a  "Center  Bite"  in  the  heart  of  the  traction  zone. 
This,  too,  means  more  pulling  power.  The  extra  rubber  in 
the  connected  tread  increases  tire  strength  .  .  .  lengthens 
tire  life  .  .  .  money-saving  points  you  can't  overlook  when 
you  buy  new  tractor  tires.  So  when  you  buy  .  .  ♦  buy  the 
best  .  .  .  buy  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips. 


#v^FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  Ground 
^      Grips  take  a  "CENTER   #fTE" 
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CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Recently  I  had  occasion  to  exami- 
nine  closely  a  road  map  of  South 
Carolina  and  it  gave  me  a  new  sense 
of  values  although  many  advantages 
of  this  great  state  were  not  shown  on 
the  map. 

Stretching  across  the  state  from 
the  hills  of  the  Piedmont,  almost 
parallel  in  their  course  to  the  sea,  is 
one  of  the  finest  water  systems  in  the 
world.  All  the  little  creeks  and 
branches  which  radiate  like  the  limbs 
of  a  tree  were  not  on  the  map.  Our 
great  system  of  primary  roads  which 
cover  the  state  and  connect  all  sec- 
tions was  shown  in  detail.  Ten  thous- 
ands of  secondary  roads,  many  of 
them  top  soiled  and  serviceable  the 
year  round,  were  not  on  the  map  but 
they  are  real.  .41so  our  marvelous 
climate  and  our  fine  forests  and 
fields  could  not  be  shown.  When  we 
consider  all  these  advantages  it  is 
ea.^y  for  us  to  understand  why  peo- 
ple from  other  parts  of  this  nation 
are  intrigued  by  the  valuable  assets 
of  the  state  when  they  visit  us.  Maps 
cannot  give  the  full  picture  of  the 
state's  resources  and  values.  There 
are  few  states  that  can  present  a 
more  favorable  composite  of  natural 
values. 

The  forests  of  the  state  contain 
values  that  await  developing.  Some 
cotton  manufacturing  plants  which 
formerly  manufactured  cotton  goods 
are  now  using  rayon  from  the  forests 
of  the  state.  Growing  trees  for  the 
production  of  rayon  has  now  become 
an  important  phase  of  our  agricul- 
ture. Furniture  building,  fabrication, 
and  meeting  needs  of  many  sorts  are 
possible  with  the  great  variety  of 
trees  which  grow  in   South  Carolina. 

The  clay  resources  are  tremen- 
<lous.  Out  croppings  of  valuable  clays 
may  be  noticed  along  the  road  banks 
in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Some  ap- 
pear in  large  and  vaTuabl6  deposits. 
We  shall  soon  apm-eciate  their  impor- 
tance because  the  ceram.ic  engineers 
of  Clemson  are  busy  discovering  im- 
portant uses  for  them.  This  is  cer- 
tain to  encourage  the  manufacturing 
of   many  useful   clay   articles. 

The  map  did  not  show  the  rich 
bottom      lands      that      parallel      the 
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branches,  creeks,  and  rivers.  Where 
com  and  pumpkins  once  flourished 
we  now  have  blackberries  and  a 
thick  giowth  of  minor  shrubs.  This 
land  could  best  serve  the  state  if 
planted  in  pasture  grasses  to  be  har- 
\  eaied  by  fine  cattle.  First  quality 
beef  will  be  needed  foT'  the  freezer 
lockeis    which    will    soon    be    found    in 


most  homes.  Perhaps  the  manufac- 
ture of  Stumphouse  Mountain  cheese 
will  i-equire  far  gieater  (juantities  of 
milk  than  now  produced.  Maybe  a 
great  dairy  industry  will  develop 
throughout  the  state  and  the  milk 
marketed  in  the  form  of  fine,  cured 
cheese.  It  would  be  a  magnificent 
sight  to  see  these  stream  lands  culti- 
vated and  abounding  with  fine  cows 
but  this  cannot  be  unless  permanent 
and  profitable  marketing  becorries  a 
reality. 

The  production  of  100  bushels  of 
corn  on  an  acre  i.s  not  difficult  when 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  production  on 
seven   oi'  m6re  acres  on  some   South 


Carolina  farms  in  years  when  the 
rain  fall  is  low.  Why  should  there  be 
any  hesitancy  in  establishing  practi- 
cal farm  irrigation  throughout  the 
state?  Think  of  the  saving  in  labor 
and  fertilizer.  Surely  it  deserves 
much  thought  and  is  worthy  of  de- 
velopment. Water  is  abundant  and  is 
distributed  splendidly  in  all  parts  of 
the   state. 

South  Carolina  waters  are  well 
known  for  a  large  variety  of  excel- 
lent fish.  Interest  in  fresh  water 
ponds  has  resulted  in  an  expansion 
of  opportunities  for  fishing  which  is 
one  of  nature's  greatest  sources  of 
pleasure.  These  fresh  water  ponds 
have  given  fresh  fish  to  many  farm 
families  and  many  more  are  needed. 
The  ponds  may  just  as  well  serve 
two  purposes — namely,  fishing  and 
iriigation. 

The  map  showed  a  rugged  coastal 
.'.rea  with  narrow  strips  of  land  spik- 
ing the  sea.  Nowhere  else  is  there 
more  inviting  territory  for  sports- 
men, for  commercial  fishing  or  for 
pleasure.  Why  not  oysters  and  fish 
scientifically?  This  might  be  a  great 
potential  industry  if  more  were 
known  of  the  values. 

Growing  better  plants  through 
methods  of  selection  and  breeding; 
processing  agricultural  products  for 
ad\  antageous  marketing  and  incident- 
ally more  profit  to  the  grower;  the 
aijplication  of  chemistry  in  improving 
and  preserving  the  products  of  the 
farm;  and  strengthening  our  indus- 
tries through  the  irhprovement  of 
the  products  of  the  farm  are  rich 
goals  for  us  to  achieve. 

Scientists,  business  leaders,  and 
thinkers  with  vision,  determination, 
and  courage  are  what  South  Carolina 
needs  and  deserves.  The  men  of 
Clemson  are  at  woi-k  but  many  more 
are  needed.  Opportunities,  among 
a  wonderful  people,  in  an  enviable 
climate,  and  with  about  everything 
a  human  being  should  desire  in  life'^ 
are  here  for  your  consideration. 
Knowledge,  wisdom,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work  are  essential  if  you 
want  to  become  a  part  of  the  grbilp 
that  can  make  reality  out  of  tHiese 
visions. 
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FIGS     IN     SOUTH     CAROLINA 

PRODUCTION  MOSTLY  FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION; 
GROWN  IN  ALMOST  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  STATE 


Fig  growing  in  South  Carolina  is 
mostly  a  home  enterprise.  There  are 
from  a  few  to  a  thousand  or  more 
trees  in  every  county.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agi'iculture,  1940 
Census  the  eight  leading  counties 
with  trees  of  bearing  age  are:  Green- 
ville, 1,377;  Florence,  1,149;  Oran- 
geburg, 1,110;  Spartanburg;  1,0-59; 
Anderson,  9.34;  Lexington,  89-3; 
York,    828;   and   Darlington,    701. 

Orchard  plantings  are  generally 
disappointing,  but  growing  figs  for 
home  use  and  nearby  markets  should 
be  encouraged.  A  few  trees  growing 
about  buildings  and  in  yards  will 
supply  the  family  with  a  fruit  that  is 
used  in  many  ways  and  the  surplus 
may  be  sold  at  nearby  markets  for  a 
cash  return.  Figs  must  ripen  on  the 
trees  for  best  flavor.  They  are  highly 
perishable  and  will  not  stand  ship- 
ment. 

Fig  trees  are  easy  to  propagate 
and  a  home  planting  can  be  produced 
at  very  little  expense.  The  simplest 
and  most  generally  used  method  of 
propagating  figs  is  by  means  of  stem 
cuttings  from  a  tree  known  to  do 
well  in  the  locality.  Recommended 
varieties  for  South  Carolina  are 
Brown  Turkey,  Celeste,  Magnolia, 
Green  Ischia  and  Brunswick.  Cut- 
tings should  be  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  dormant  season,  usually 
in  February.  The  cutting  should  be 
about  8-10  inches  long,  the  upper 
end  severed  just  above  a  node,  the 
lower  end  severed  just  below  the 
node  and  of  1  or  2  year-old  wood; 
tips  and  soft  growth  aren't  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  set  directly  in  the 
nursery  row  in  well  drained  and  well 
prepared  soil.  The  depth  of  planting 
is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  cut- 
ting. They  should  be  planted  quite 
deep  so  that  only  one  bud  is  exposed 
and  spaced  10  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  In  case  of  dry  weather,  water- 
ing in  the  early  spring  will  aid  in  the 
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growth  of  the  cuttings.  These  cut- 
tings root  early,  grow  rapidly  and 
make  good  trees  for  permanent  plant- 
ing in  the  fall.  These  trees  may  be 
expected  to  bear  a  few  figs  the  sec- 
ond year,  gradually  increasing  to  a 
full  crop  by  the  fifth  year.  Fig  trees 
may  also  be  propagated  by  layers. 
Suckers  arising  below  the  ground 
surface  frequently  root,  and  they 
may  be  separated  from  the  parent 
tree   and   planted   also. 


Fig  trees  will  grow  on  a  very 
wide  range  of  soil  types  as  shown 
by  the  eight  counties  in  South  Caro- 
lina having  the  greatest  number  of 
bearing  trees.  However,  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  a  soil  that  is  well 
drained  but  retentive  of  moisture 
during  dry  periods  with  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  fertility  and  containing 
lots  of  humus  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized. Too  much  shade  often  results 
in  a  poor  crop.  Fig  trees  require 
only  moderate  applications  of  fer- 
tilizer. If  growth  is  below  normal, 
make  a  moderate  application  in  the 


spring  of  low  nitrogen  mixed  ferti- 
lizer for  they  are  easily  stimulated 
to  make  rank  leaf  growth  at  the 
expense   of  fruiting. 

Fig  trees  require  little  pruning; 
just  enough  to  keep  growth  within 
bounds  and  to  keep  the  tops  open  to 
sunlight  and  air  and  to  remove  dead 
wood.  Pruning  should  be  done  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  preferably 
after  the  coldest  weather  is  past  but 
before   growth   starts   in    the   spring. 

Most  fig  varieties  bear  two  crops 
a  year;  a  light  one  in  early  summer 
borne  on  previous  season's  wood, 
and  the  second  crop  in  mid-summer 
or  late  summer  borne  on  current  sea- 
son's wood. 

The  fig  is  subject  to  numerous 
diseases  and  insects  most  of  which 
are  not  serious  enough  to  receive 
special  attention  in  home  plantings. 
The  nematode  root  knot  (a  very 
small  eellike  or  wormlike  organism) 
is  a  serious  pest  of  figs  and  is  found 
practically  everywhere  that  figs  aie 
grown.  There  is  less  root  knot  de- 
velopment in  trees  growing  about 
buildings  and  in  chicken  yards  than 
in  orchard  plantings,  less  in  heavy 
soils  than  in  sandy  soils. 

Providing  the  tree  with  good  grow- 
ing conditions  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  to  combat  the  nematode.  The 
first  2  or  3  years  after  planting  are 
harder  on  a  tree,  so  it  should  receive 
special  attention  at  this  time.  Fig 
fruits  often  split  and  sour  as  they 
ripen  and  various  insects  then  eat 
the  fruits.  The  ripe  fruit  should  be 
picked  promptly;  this  will  aid  in  con- 
trolling the  spread  of  the  organism 
that  causes  decay.  Pruning  the  tree 
so  that  the  top  is  open  to  allow  sun- 
shine and  air  to  enter  after  a  rain 
helps  to  prevent  decay.  Birds  often 
eat  quite  a  lot  of  frui,t  but  about 
all  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  this 
loss  is  to  harvest  the  fruit  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible. 
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DITCHING     WITH     DYNAMITE 


DRUDGERY  IS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  DITCHING; 
NEW,    FASTER    METHOD     IS    DEVELOPED 


Dynamite,  if  properly  used  under 
certain  conditions  is  one  of  the  eas- 
iest methods  of  excavating-  ditches 
that  is  in  use  today.  Ditching  with 
dynamite,  as  compared  with  other 
methods  of  ditching,  has  the  advant- 
ages of  being  faster,  cheaper,  and 
simpler.  There  is  no  overhead  ex- 
pense for  equipment;  no  large  pile  of 
soil  is  left  along  the  ditch,  and  no 
limit  is  placed  on  the  size  ditch  which 
may  be  dug. 

Two  distinct  methods  of  blasting 
ditches,  the  propagation  and  the  elec- 
tric, are  used.  By  the  propagation 
method,  which  is  generally  used  in 
swamps  or  other  wet  soils,  only  one 
hole  is  primed.  The  concussion  pro- 
duced from  this  explosion  is  suffi- 
cient to  propagate  the  detonation 
through  the  wet  earth  and  set  off  the 
whole  line  of  charges.  Since  the  con- 
cussion of  the  initial  })last  will  not 
carry  well  over  eighteen  inches,  caie 
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should  be  taken  not  to  space  the 
charges  more  than  that  distance 
apart. 

The  electric  method  may  be  used 
in  almost  any  type  soil  except  dry 
.>an(l,  in  which  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  blast  ditches.  In  this  method, 
sible  blasting  caps,  which  are  in- 
serted in  every  charge,  are  connect- 
ed in  series,  or  in  parallel  series,  and 
exploded  simultaneously  by  a  blasting- 
machine.  Since  the  propagation 
method  requires  the  priming  of  only 
one  charge,  it  is  the  cheaper  of  the 
tvvo  and  should  be  used  wlienever 
the  soil  is  wet  enough  to  transmit 
the    propagation    wave. 

When  blasting  a  ditch,  several 
methods  of  loading  the  charges  of 
dvnamite    are    used.      These    are   the 


Single-Line  Method,  the  Cross-Sec- 
tion Method,  the  Post-Hole  Method, 
and  the  Relief  Method.  In  all  ex- 
cept the  Post-Hole  Method,  the  charg- 
es are  loaded  one  above  the  other. 
The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  are  the 
main  factors  in  determining  which 
of  these  methods  to  use. 

The  Single-Line  Method,  just  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  single  line  of 
loads  spaced  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  center  line  of  a  proposed  ditch. 
Extreme  care  should  be  taken  in 
placing  the  charge  with  the  top  of 
the  last  load  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  except  in 
special  cases.  If  solid  ground  lies 
below  the  wet  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  proposed  ditch,  the  charge  may 
be  placed  directly  on  the  hard  ground. 
Since  the  dynamite  blast  is  prevent- 
ed from  acting  downward  by  the  hard 
ground,  its  entire  force  is  directed 
upward,  prociucing  satisfactory  re- 
sults even  if  the  top  of  the  last 
load  is  more  than  twelve  inches  below 
the  surface. 

To  prveent  a  rounded  end  when 
using  the  Single-Line  Method,  two 
small  charges  should  be  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  center  just  past  the 
last  charge,  making  the  end  of  the 
loaded  section  resemble  the  letter 
"Y". 

The  Cross-Section  Method  of  load- 
ing is  similar  to  the  Single-Line 
Method  in  that  it  consists  of  a  single 
line  of  holes  down  the  center  line  of 
the  proposed  ditch.  Perpendicular 
cross  rows  located  at  every  other  hole 
is  the  only  difference.  When  wide, 
shallow  ditches  are  desired,  the  Cross- 
Section  Method  is  desirable  and  has 
been    used   with   much   success. 

This  method,  with  a  slight  varia 
tion,  is  sometimes  used  to  clean  out 
filled-in  drainage  ditches,  provided 
the  depth  is  not  more  than  half  the 
width.  Instead  of  cross  rows  being 
placed  at  every  other  hole,  they  are 
(continued   on    page   twenty-four) 
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PEPPER     INVESTIGATION 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  AMONG  LEADERS  IN  PEPPER  PRODUCTION 


The  annual  production  of  red  pep- 
pers in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately one  million  pounds.  This 
acreage  is  grown  mostly  in  California, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  South  Carolina.  The 
main  production  area  in  South  Car- 
olina is  located  in  Florence  county 
was  estimated  at  3,00  acres,  and 
was  valued  at  approximately  $750,- 
000. 

In  general,  the  pepper  is  started 
early  in  the  spring  in  hot  beds  or 
cold  frames,  and  later  the  seedlings 
are  transplanted  to  the  fields.  The 
culture  methods  are  similar  to  those 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sweet  pep- 
pers. Harvesting  of  the  pods  begins 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
continues  until  the  plants  are  killed 
by  frost.  The  pods  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  tobacco  curing  barns  where 
they  are  placed  in  trays  with  screen 
wire  bottoms.  After  three  to  five 
days  of  drying  at  a  temperature  of 
130  degrees  F  to  1.50  degrees  F.,  the 
pepper  is  removed.  The  pods  are 
then  placed  in  bins  where  they  are 
allowed  to  absorb  moisture  and  re- 
gain their  pliability.  The  pods  are 
compressd  in  burlap  bags,  packed 
150  pounds  per  bag,  and  shipped  to 
northern  mills  where  they  are  pro- 
cessed. 

In  1942,  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station  was  called  on  for 
help  in  improving  the  varieties  of  hot 
pepper  grown.  John  A.  Martin,  As- 
sistant Horticulturist,  acted  upon  this 
call,  and  became  the  official  pepper 
breeder.  Upon    investigation,    he 

found  there  were  many  variations  in 
pungency,  productivity,  pickability, 
pod  shape  and  size.  There  were  num- 
erous diseases  attacking  the  pepper 
plants  and  fruit.  After  .studying 
the  problem,  he  decided  that  the  ideal 
pepper  plant  should  be  productive, 
.stand  erect  with  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  hold  the  crop  well  above  the 
soil,  withstand  hard  winds,  and  be 
disease    resistant.      The    pods   .should 
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be  long  and  smooth,  highly  pungent, 
easy  to  pick,  disease  resistant,  easy  to 
dry,  and  retain  their  color  during 
storage. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  breeding 
work,  seed  was  saved  from  twenty- 
four  plants  of  the  Japanese  type  and 
sixty-five  plants  of  the  Cayenne  type 


the  obviously  important  factors  have 
not  been  combined  in  a  single  va- 
riety. From  this  point  on,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  hydridiz- 
ing  and  testing  program  in  order  to 
combine  as  many  of  the  desired 
characters  in  a  small  number  of  va- 
lieties  or  in  a  single  variety. 

The  pepper  growers  have  benefit- 
ed considerably  from  the  breeding 
work  so  far.  Plant  sterility  has  been 
eliminated    from    all    strains.       The 


selected  at  Florence.  During  1942- 
43,  the  plants  were  grown  in  green- 
houses and  self-pollinated.  During 
1943,  the  progenies  of  the  selfed 
plants  plus  seed  from  the  original 
plants  were  planted  at  Clemson. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  Cayenne 
type  have  been  eliminated  due  to  un- 
productiveness and  undesirable  plant 
types.  All  of  the  Japanese  type  were 
kept  as  they  have  a  higher  degree  of 
uniformity,  and  possess  other  desir- 
able characters  which  may  be  valu- 
lible  in  the  future  breeding  work. 

After  several  years  of  breeding 
work,  several  selections  have  been 
found  with  marked  improvement  over 
the  Cayenne  varieties  which  are  now 
available  to  the  growers.  Some  se- 
lections show  resistance  to  nematode 
root  knot,  bacterial  leaf  spot,  and 
mosaic  diseases  as  well  as  having  oth- 
er   desirable    characters.       However, 


factor  for  sterility  alone  is  now 
known  to  have  reduced  the  yield  of 
peppers  as  much  as  22  percent.  Pep- 
I)er  seed  from  the  latest  advanced 
generations  of  promising  strains  have 
been  released  to  the  growers  ever 
since   1943. 

Although  several  varieties  have 
been  found  with  several  good  char- 
acters, this  breeding  work  will  con- 
tinue until  the  ultimate  goal  is  reach- 
ed in  which  a  variety  is  found  pos- 
sessing all  of  the  desired  characters. 
So  far,  302  strains  have  been  devel- 
oped from  the  original  selections 
made  in   1943. 

Along  with  this  breeding  work,  Mr. 
Martin  is  accumulating  and  main- 
taining a  "Pepper  Gene  Bank"  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  pepper 
breeding  program.  The  "Bank"  con- 
sists of  pepper  varieties  of  all  types 
from  all  over  the  world. 
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POLLINATING     WITH     BEES 


IMPORTANCE  OF  BEES  AS  POLLINATING  AGENTS 
BRINGS  INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  THESE  INSECTS 


The  value  of  pollination  of  culti- 
vated plants  by  the  honeybee  is  many 
times  more  important  to  the  welfare 
of  Agriculture  than  the  value  of  the 
honey  produced.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  most  beekeepers  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  production  of  honey 
and  beeswax.  Every  day  brings  new 
evidence  of  the  fact  tha<-,  agriculture 
has  suddenly  become  aware  of  the 
part  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of 
their  crops.  "] 

This  sudden  awakening  to  the  nec- 
essity of  bees  for  pollination  has 
brought  about  a  tremendous  demand 
for  bees  in  localities  where  hereto- 
fore they  were  practically  non  exist- 
ant.  Insects  which  once  did  the  job 
of  pollination  are  being  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  insecticides  and  the  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
breaking  up  their  nests  and  breed- 
ing places.  These  insects  are  very 
slow  in  making  their  reappearance. 
Since  the  honeybee  is  the  only  known 
pollinating  insect  which  can  be  sup- 
plied in  large  numbers  in  any  area 
at  the  will  of  man,  honeybees,  could 
be  introduced  into  any  area  for  pol- 
lination and  removed  after  their  job 
was  completed.  Often  when  large 
scale  applications  of  insecticide  to 
crops  begins  the  bees  in  the  area 
must  be   removed. 

Horticultural  crops  in  particular 
depend  on  bees  almost  entirely  for 
pollination.  A  list  of  pollination  in- 
sects which  are  of  greatest  value  to 
Horticultural  crops  is  as  follows:  (1) 
Honeybee  (2)  Wild  Bees  (3)  Bum- 
blebees (4)  Syrphid  flies.  Most  crops 
such  as  cranberry,  cucumber,  grape, 
strawberry,  watermelon  and  clovers 
require  early  pollination.  Bees  spend 
the  winter  in  large  numbers,  so  they 
are  always  much  more  numerous  in 
the  early  spring  when  so  many  culti- 
vated plants  need  pollinating  agents. 
Therefore  the  honeybee  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  very  necessary  for 
many  crops. 
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The  honeybee  has  proven  to  be  by 
far  the  most  effective  pollinizing  in- 
sects for  horticultural  crops.  Many 
truck  farmers  who  specialize  in  the 
production  of  the  crops  listed  above, 
have  made  provisions  by  which  their 
crops  are  properly  pollinated  by  the 
use  of  honeybees.  Bees  may  be  rent- 
ed by  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
pollinizing  crops.  The  usual  rental 
price  varies  from  $5.00  to  .$10.00 
per  colony  or  hive.  The  price  is 
based  on  the  loss  of  bees  and  on  the 
honey  produced  during  the  period 
which  the  bees  are  rented. 

Seed  growers  have  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  their  yields  per  acre 
increase  if  bees  are  present  in  suffi- 
cient number.  Some  seed  crops  are 
wind  pollinated  but  the  presence  of 
bees  has  often  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  seed. 
Since  bees  are  well  suited  for  the 
pollination  of  legumes,  the  produc- 
tion of  seed,  especially  from  clovers, 
has    been    increased    tremendously. 

Flower  growers  have  been  using 
bees  very  successfully  in  the  last 
few  years  as  cross  pollinators  for  the 
production  of  new  varieties  of  flow- 
ers. 

Agriculture  in  general  has  taken 
very  little  responsibility  in  increasing 
and  stabilizing  the  honeybee  popula- 
tion. It  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent in  recent  years  that  distribution 
of  the  honeybee  population  in  some 
areas  is  completely  out  of  balance. 
Migratory  beekeeping  by  some  of  the 
large  commercial  beekeepers  has  par- 
tially offset  this  difficulty.  There  still 
remains  a  large  area  in  which  the 
population  of  pollinating  insect  is 
far  below  what  it  should  be.  The  cu- 
cueumber  and  canteloupe  growers  in 
lower  South  Carolina  are  becoming 
aware  that  they  need  bees  in  order 
to  produce  better  crops. 


Corn,  though  originally  consider- 
ed wind  pollinated,  produces  a  bet- 
ter crop  if  plenty  of  pollinating  in- 
sects are  present.  It  may  be  possible 
by  the  use  of  bees  as  pollinators  to 
produce  more  corn  than  is  at  present 
being  produced. 

In  January,  1944,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Fedration  of  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  a  Honey  and 
Pollen  Plants  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  acquire  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  various  Agricultural 
groups  which  are  dependent  upon 
pollination  for  the  production  of 
many  agricultural  crops.  Mr.  David 
Dunavan,  Associate  Professor  of  En- 
tomology and  Zoology,  of  Clemson 
College  is  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. For  several  years  he  has  carried 
on  investigations  along  beekeeping 
lines,  one  of  these  being  detailed 
studies  of  the  relationship  of  bees  to 
South  Carolina  plant  life. 

The  importance  and  value  of  pol- 
lination by  honeybees  in  the  near 
future  may  create  a  new  era  in  the 
production  of  Agricultural  crops. 
World  shortages  of  food  have  point- 
ed to  the  necessity  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  food  crops.  In  order  to 
insure  adequate  pollination  of  our 
crops,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  asked  for  a  country 
wide  increase  of  6  percent  in  the 
number  of  colonies  of  bees  for  1947. 
The  South  Carolina  quota  calls  for 
2  percent  increase.  Unfortunately 
the  current  shortage  of  beekeeping 
supplies  and  equipment  is  preventing 
much,  if  any  increase.  Close  cooper- 
ation between  all  allied  Agricultural 
groups  and  beekeepers  is  paramount 
for  the  increased  production  of  their 
respective   goods.  ^ 

The  interest  of  scientific  men  in 
this  problem  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  expression  from  Professor 
Dunavan;  "The  close  association  be- 
tween our  flowering  plants  and  pol- 
lenizing  insects,  especially  honeybees, 
(continued   on   page  eleven) 
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RAISING     THE     DAIRY      CALF 

RAISING  OF   CALVES  MOST   IMPORTANT  IN 
CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  DAIRY  HERD 


There  is  no  more  important  detail 
in  the  care  and  management  of  a 
dairy  herd  than  the  raising  of  calves. 
A  sufficient  number  must  be  raised 
to  replace  cows  that  go  out  of  the 
herd.  An  important  consideration  in 
calf  raising  is  that  of  avoiding  intro- 
duction of  diseases.  By  depending 
upon  the  purchase  of  milk  cows  to 
replenish  those  that  go  out  of  the 
herd,  there  is  great  danger  of  intro- 
ducing one  or  more  of  the  infectious 
diseases  with  which  cattle  are  afflict- 
ed. 

The  young  calf  neeils  a  ration 
which  not  only  furnishes  all  the  nu- 
trients necessary  for  maintenance 
and  growth  but  which  is  strikingly 
different  from  rations  of  mature  ani- 
mals in  that  it  must  be  highly  diges- 
tible. Milk  is  the  only  feed  that  will 
satisfactorily  nourish  the  calf  from 
birth  until  it  is  several  weeks  old. 
The  digestive  tract  of  a  calf  only  a 
few  days  old  cannot  digest  high  fiber 
feeds  such  as  hay  and  silage.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  calves  be 
fed  milk  until  they  are  able  to  uti- 
lize feeds  containing  starch  and  fi- 
ber. Even  after  this  time  milk  should 
be  fed  to  supply  amino  acids,  vita- 
mins, and  minerals,  in  which  the 
other  part  of  the  ration  may  be  defi- 
cient. 

Lack  of  care  during  the  first  few 
days  usually  means  the  loss  of  a 
large  number  of  calves  that  might 
easily  have  been  saved.  The  breed- 
ing records  of  the  herd  should  be 
watched  in  order  to  know  when  cal- 
ves are  expected  to  be  born.  Prepare 
a  box  stall  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 
This  stall  should  be  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  disinfected.  It  should  then 
have  large  amounts  of  clean,  dry 
bedding  placed  in  it.  Drafts  should 
be  avoided  although  fresh  air  is  de- 
.sirable.  The  calf  should  always  be 
kept   dry   and   warm. 
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As  soon  as  possible  after  the  calf 
is  born,  paint  the  exposed  part  of  the 
navel  cord  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
using  a  .small  brush  or  a  piece  of 
cheese  cloth.  If  iodine  is  not  avail- 
able, use  a  .5  to  10  per  cent  solution 
of  a  coal  tar  disinfectant,  placing 
this  in  a  cup  and  holding  up  under 
the  calf  so  that  the  navel  cord  is 
immersed  in  the  solution.  Repeat  the 
treatment  daily  until  the  cord  be- 
comes dry.  This  helps  to  prevent  dis- 
ease germs  from  entering  the  body 
of  the  calf  at  that  point. 

Teaching  the  calf  to  drink  is  an 
operation  that  requires  considerable 
patience,  as  some  calves  are  slow  in 
learning  to  drink  from  a  pail.  The 
calf  should  be  left  with  the  mother 
for  one  or  two  days.  This  helps  to 
1  elieve  the  pressure  on  the  cow's 
udder  and  also  the  calf  learns  to 
nurse  faster.  The  best  method  for 
teaching  the  calf  to  drink  from  the 
nipple  pail  is  by  wetting  the  nipple 
with  warm  milk  and  forcing  it  into 
the  calf's  mouth.  The  calf  will  learn 
to  nurse  from  the  nipple  pail  earlier 
if  the  flow  of  milk  is  started  by 
squeezing  the  nipple  a  few  times 
with  the  hand.  Use  milk  from 
the  mother  of  the  calf  for  feeding 
the  first  few  days,  unless  the  milk 
is  not  suitable  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing thick,  stringy,  or  too  rich.  Milk 
that  is  rich  in  fat  .sometimes  causes 
digestive  disturbances.  After  the  calf 
is  five  to  seven  days  old,  milk  from 
the  herd  may  be  substituted  for  the 
mother's  milk.  The  nipple  pail  is  not 
yet  widely  used;  however,  this  pail 
has  the  advantage  that  the  calf 
drinks  the  milk  slowly,  enabling  it  to 
go  to  the  right  stomach  where  it  is 
digested   correctly.   In   drinking  from 


an  ordinary  pail  the  milk  is  gulped 
down  going  into  the  "wrong  stomach 
where  it  ferments  and  causes  diges- 
tive disturbances. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  milk  to  be  fed  is 
that  1  pound  of  milk  should  be  fed 
daily  for  each  10  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  the  calf,  with  a  maximum 
of  10-15  pounds  daily.  Plan  to  feed 
the  calf  twice  daily  at  nearly  equal 
intervals  as  possible.  The  milk  being 
fed  -should  be  at  body  temperature 
(100°  F). 

Feed  liberal  amounts  of  whole 
milk  to  the  calves  until  they  are  four 
weeks  of  age.  During  this  period  use 
every  effort  to  encourage  the  calves 
to  eat  grain  mixtures  and  legume 
hay.  Keep  a  supply  of  mixed  concen- 
trates of  different  kinds,  such  as 
wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  cotton  seed 
meal,  and  ground  corn,  where  the 
calves  have  constant  access  to  them. 

When  silage  is  available  it  may  be 
fed  to  calves  as  soon  as  they  will 
eat  it,  which  is  usually  at  three 
months  or  more.  At  this  age,  feed  2 
or  3  pounds  daily  and  increase  the 
amount  about  1  pound  per  day  each 
month   of  the  calf's  age. 

Calves  should  be  turned  into  a  sep- 
arate pasture  when  six  months  of 
age  or  more  and  shade  should  be  pro- 
vided in  very  hot  weather.  Make  sure 
that  they  are  receiving  sufficient 
feed  to  keep  them  growing,  also  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water  and 
common    salt. 

Well  grown,  vigorous  animals  are 
usually  those  that  have  had  excellent 
care  from  birth  and  are  much  more 
resistant  to  diseases.  A  good  dairy 
man,  therefore,  takes  the  job  of 
raising  calves  as  an  important  one. 
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ROOT     KNOT     OF     TOBACCO 

ROOT  KNOT  DEVELOPED  INTO  DREAD; 
CUTS    TOBACCO    QUANTITY    GREATLY 


During-  the  past  several  years  root 
knot  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  feared  diseases  of  tobacco  in 
South  Carolina.  Although  many  con- 
trols and  preventatives  have  been 
suggested  and  recommended,  almost 
every  farmer's  tobacco  crop  in  the 
state  is  plagued  with  the  disease.  In 
some  sections  of  the  state  the  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  has  been  sliced  in 
half. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  a  micro- 
scopic eelworm,  called  a  nematode, 
which  bores  into  the  tobacco  root 
and  produces  knots  or  swellings  of 
various  sizes.  This  nematode  not  only 
affects  tobacco,  but  also  lives  as  a 
parasite  on  practically  every  vege- 
table crop  grown,  as  well  as  cotton 
and   sweet  potatoes.   Once  a  plant  is 
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infested  with  this  pest,  there  is  little 
hope  of  more  than  a  fair  yield.  This 
disease  occurs  in  the  tobacco  plant 
bed  and  in  the  plant  after  it  has 
teen   set  in  the  field. 

In  the  plant  bed  severe  infesta- 
tions cause  marked  stunting  and  yel- 
lowing of  plants.  Enlargements  in 
the  main  and  secondary  roots  are 
distinctive  symptoms.  Once  the  nema- 
tode has  entered  a  plant  bed  and  in- 
fested the  plants,  the  plants  ai-e  ren- 
dered practically  useless  to  the  farm- 
er. This  disease  can  be  controlled  in 
the  plant  bed  by  moving  the  bed  to 
a  new  uninfected  area  or  by  steriliz- 
ing the  soil  with  uramon  or  a  combi- 
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nation    uramon-cyanamid  treatment. 

Although  root  knot  affects  the 
plant  bed,  the  majority  of  the  dam- 
age is  done  after  the  plants  have 
been  set  in  the  field.  Besides  causing 
the  tobacco  to  turn  yellow  and  be- 
come stunted,  it  is  more  subject  to 
wilting  during  periods  of  dry  weath- 
er or  hot  sunshine.  A  female  nema- 
tode matures  at  the  age  of  three 
weeks,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture, and  lays  hundreds  of  eggs 
which  are  sometimes  held  together 
in  masses  by  a  gelatinous  material. 
Under  favorable  conditions  these 
eggs  hatch  into  larvae,  which  remain 
within  the  same  root  or  migrate 
through  the  soil  and  infest  other 
roots. 

Aeration  of  the  soil  is  favorable 
to  hatching  of  the  eggs.  A  crust  on 
the  soil  reduces  aeration  and  delays 
hatching.  After  the  eggs  hatch  if  no 
susceptible  plants  are  available,  the 
larvae  gradually  exhaust  themselves 
and  die.  Larvae  are  more  susceptible 
than  eggs  to  killing  by  various  con- 
ditions. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
combating  nematodes  is  by  starva- 
tion. To  obtain  the  maximum  control 
of  nematodes  by  starvation,  weeds 
must  be  destroyed  every  ten  days  in 
warm  weather  to  keep  the  worms 
from  maturing  and  producing  eggs. 
The  interval  between  plowings  may 
gradually  be  lengthened  to  a  month 
or  two  months  in  cold  weather. 

Although  these  recommended  con- 
trols will  combat  the  root  knot  nema- 
todes efficiently,  many  farmers  have 
accepted  this  loss  to  nematodes  as  a 
percentage  loss  which  would  have  oc- 
curred anyway.  By  practicing  these 
controls,  root  knot  could  be  virtually 
wiped  out  in  the  span  of  a  few  years. 

The  author  would  like  to  ask  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  South  Carolina 
to  practice  aeration  of  the  soil,  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  other  preventa- 
tives and  controls  which  would  an- 
nihilate root  knot  in  the  tobacco  of 
South  Carolina. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT  EXPANDS 

EQUIPMENT  AND  CATTLE  ADDED   IN  THE  ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT'S  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 


With  the  changing  system  of  farm- 
ing in  South  Carolina,  Clemson 
changes  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  students  and  of  the  state.  In 
South  Carolina  numbers  of  livestock 
are  increasing,  meat  prices  are  high- 
ei'  than  never  before,  the  demand  is 
good,  and  more  interest  is  being 
shown  all  over  the  state  in  livestock 
enterprises.  Both  beef  and  pork  have 
set  an  all-time  high  in  prices  this 
summer.  More  interest  is  being- 
shown  toward  the  production  of  high 
(juality  meats  and  in  raising  of  pure 
bred  animals.  To  keep  pace  with 
these  changes  Clemson  has  also 
changed.  The  enrollment  here  has 
now  reached  an  all  time  high.  The 
percentage  of  students  majoring  in 
Animal  Husbandry  has  also  increas- 
ed. With  all  of  these  facts  in  mind  it 
will  be  easy  to  see  why  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  has  had  to 
expand. 

The  department  is  very  proud  of 
the  new  .show  barn  for  show  cattle 
and  judging  work.  This  is  one  of  the 
nicest  show  barns  in  the  south.  The 
building  is  120  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide.  There  are  20  stalls  12  feet  by 
12  feet.  The  building  is  fireproof  and 
has  all  the  modern  conveniences  in- 
cluding; automatic  drinking  foun- 
tains in  every  stall,  metal  feed 
troughs,  and  metal  pens.  Plans  also 
call  for  an  arena  for  showing  and 
judging  to  be  constructed  later. 

The  Polled  Hereford  herd  now 
numbers  70  females  of  breeding  age 
and  40  seven  months  old  calves.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  Polled  Here- 
fords  owned  by  any  agricultural 
school  in  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
cows  are  bred  to  Battle  Domino  11th. 
He  was  bred  by  John  M.  Lewis,  one 
of  the  nation's  top  breeders  of  Polled 
Herefords.  This  bull  was  brought 
here  from  Welsh  Brothers  of  Gar- 
field, Kansas.  He  is  a  proven  sire, 
being  the  sire  of  the  reserve  champi- 
on female  in  the  National  Polled 
Hereford  show  and   sale.  This  female 
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sold    for   $6,000.00,    which    was   more 
than   the   champion   brought. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment has  a  small  herd  of  Angus 
stalled.  There  are  now  fourteen  of 
them.  The  foundation  of  this  herd 
was  purchased  at  the  Bray's  Island 
Plantation  of  Yemassee.  The  females 
are  being  bred  to  General  2nd.  He 
is  also  from  Bray's  Island.  The  An- 
gus are  noted  for  refinement  of  bone 
and   quality   of   meat. 

Experimental  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  with  winter-grazing.  Italian 
rye  grass  and  crimson  clover  have 
given  gratifying  results  and  prom- 
ises gieater  use  in  the  future  in  the 
livestock  programs  of  the  South. 
Work  is  also  being  done  in  tempor- 
ary pastures.  An  expei'iment  is  now 
being  'un  on  the  relative  values  of 
kudzu,  permanent  pasture  grasses, 
annual  lespedeza,  and  sericea  lespe- 
deza.  Work  is  also  being  done  in  the 
fertilization    of   pastures. 

The  meats  laboratory  has  added  an 
electric  meat  and  bone  saw,  a  meat 
slicer,  a  thermoplastic  no-air-rap  ma- 
chine, a  lard  rendering  kettle,  and 
some  new  meat  blocks. 

A  new  hog  barn  has  been  com- 
pleted with  facilities  for  sows  with 
litters  and  for  carrying  out  feeding 
tests  and  other  experiments.  There 
are  sixteen  individual  pens  for  sows 
with  litters  and  fifty  experimental 
pens.  Between  .30  and  40  lots  are 
now  being  built.  There  will  be  some 
one-half  acre  lots  and  some  one  acre 
lots.  The  hog  plant  is  on  the  Rave- 
nel  Place  west  of  the  Seneca  River. 
Due  to  the  construction  of  G.  I. 
houses  in  and  around  the  area  form- 
erly occupied  by  the  hog  lots,  the 
Department  had  to  disperse  the  swine 
herd  until  a  new  hog  plant  could  be 
constructed.  Several  new  sows  have 
already  been   added   to  the   new  hog 


plant.  The  breeds  the  department 
is  planning  to  keep  will  be:  Berk- 
shires,  Hampshires,  Poland  Chinas, 
and    Duroc    -lerseys. 

The  sheep  herd  includes  South- 
downs,  Hampshires,  and  Dorsets. 
There  are  about  100  in  all.  The 
Hampshires,  seem  to  be  about  the 
best  breed  for  South  Carolina,  but 
the  Dorsets  are  noted  for  having  ear- 
ly lambs  which  are  very  good  for 
this  region.  Clemson  has  done  some 
very  successful  work  on  diseases  and 
internal  parasites  of  sheep.  The  old 
hog  barn  is  the  temporary  sheep 
barn.  Plans  are  now  being  drawn 
up  for  a  sheep  barn. 

Mr.  D.  Richardson,  a  graduate  of 
Clemson  in  the  1938  class  and  a  ma- 
jor in  Animal  Husbandry,  came  to  us 
from  Orangeburg  County  where  he 
was  assistant  county  agent.  He  is 
taking  Professor  E.  R.  Hauser's  place 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandi-y  Department.  Professor  Haus- 
er  has  gone  to  Missouri  Agricultural 
College  to  get  his  Ph.D.  in  Animal 
Breeding. 

All  men  graduating  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandly last  year  were  placed  in  good 
jobs  before  they  graduated.  There 
is  still  a  great  demand  for  Animal 
Husbandry  graduates.  The  future 
of  the  livestock  industry  in  this  state 
looks  very  good. 


POLLINATING  WITH   BEES 

( Continued  from  page  eight) 

has  been  so  commonplace  that  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  all  through 
the  ages.  Howevei,  we  seem  to  have 
suddenly  come  to  the  realization  that 
man  shoukl  adopt  a  positive  course 
of  action  in  order  to  insure  adequate 
pollination  of  his  cultivated  crops. 
The  situation  assumes  sobering  pro- 
portions when  we  realize  that  with- 
out the  services  of  pollen-carrying 
insects,  several  hundred  species  of 
plants  would  automatically  pass  out 
of  existence." 
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S.   C.   DAIRY     ASSOCIATION     MEETS 

GROUP  IS  A  GREAT  AID  IN  PROMOTING 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


The  South  Carolina  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  which  will  hold  its  third 
annual  convention  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Novennber  11th  and  12th,  has  been 
most  successful  in  accomplishing  its 
primary  purpose  —  to  promote  the 
interest  and  general  welfare  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  addition  to  creating  better  feel- 
ing and  understanding  between  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  consumers, 
it  has  aided  and  encouraged  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  enter  the  milk  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  the  milk  pro- 
duction field.  This  has  been  achiev- 
ed through  the  cooperation  of  plants 
with  farmer-producers  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  progi'am  of  milk 
production. 

The  first  step  towards  organizing 
the  dairy  industry  was  taken  in  1940 
when  representatives  from  Clemson 
College  called  a  meeting  of  the  dairy 
leaders  of  the  state  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  founding  a  dairy  as- 
sociation. The  South  Carolina  Dairy 
Industry  Council  was  formed  at  this 
meeting,  and  its  duties  were  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  problems  of  supply 
and  demand  and  to  act  as  an  agent 
between  government  agencies  and 
the  producers,  distributors,  and  con- 
sumers under  war-time  conditions. 

In  1943,  a  mass  meeting  was  call- 
ed at  the  Township  Auditorium  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  to  act  upon  OPA 
regulations  and  to  ask  that  suitable 
adjustments  be  made  in  milk  prices 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
From  this  meeting  emerged  the  South 
Carolina  Milk  Producers  and  Dis- 
tributors Association.  Committees 
representing  the  organization  met 
with  representatives  of  OPA  and  oth- 
er government  agencies  in  an  effort 
to  regulate  war-time  price  control  on 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  Sub- 
sidy payments  to  the  producer  were 
gained  through  the  efforts  of  this 
group,  as  were  many  other  beneficial 
interpretations  of  war-time  control. 
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A  group  of  South  Carolina  dairy- 
men, lYiany  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  Dairy  Indus- 
try Coucil,  attended  the  North  Caro- 
lina Dairy  Association  meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1944.  They  were  so  im- 
pressed by  its  purpose  and  accom- 
plishments that  immediately  upon 
their  return  they  called  a  meeting  of 
dairy  representatives  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  industry.  Also  invited  to 
attend  were  representatives  from  the 
South  Carolina  Milk  Producers  and 
Distributors  Association  and  the 
South  Carolina  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers Association.  It  was  agreed  up- 
on to  organize  the  entire  industry 
under  the  name  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Dairy  Association,  Inc.  An  in- 
corporating board  was  elected  to 
draw  up  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
which  were  to  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval at  the  first  annual  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Parr,  a  producer  from 
Newberry,  S.  C,  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  organization  and 
Mr.  George  B.  Salley,  of  Orange- 
burg, S.  C,  the  first  secretary.  The 
first  board  of  directors  was  com- 
posed of  three  producers,  three  dairy 
products  manufacturers,  and  three 
distributors.  However,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  later  changed  to  include  six 
producers,  giving  producers  equal 
representation  with  processors  and 
distributors. 

An  Association  office  was  opened 
on  January  1,  1946,  in  Chester,  S.  C, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  as  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  was  appointed  to 
contact  state  legislature,  officials  in 
Washington,  and  all  other  state,  na- 
tional, and  international  dairy  organ- 
izations and  to  keep  the  dairymen  of 
South  Carolina  informed  at  frequent 


intervals    of   recent    developments   in 
the  dairy  industry. 

In  September,  1946,  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
were  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  appoint  finance  commit- 
tees composed  of  a  producer,  a  dis- 
tributor, and  a  manufacturer  from 
each  of  the  three  districts.  These 
committees  were  to  work  out  a  suit- 
able plan  for  collecting  membership 
dues  from  the  producers  through 
the  distributing  and  manufacturing 
plants. 

The  1946  convention  of  the  SCDA 
was  held  in  Columbia,  S-  C,  Novem- 
ber 19-20,  and  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 275  dairymen.  Officers 
elected  were:  president,  F.  S.  Hanck- 
el;  vice-president,  C.  G.  Cushman; 
and  W.  L.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  re-elected 
executive  secretary. 

Through  this  organization,  dairy- 
men of  South  Carolina — producers, 
distributors,  and  manufacturers — are 
working  together  to  combat  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  industry  today  and  to 
plan  for  a  bigger  and  better  dairy 
products  program  for  the  future. 

As  stated  in  the  SCDA  constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation to  promote  the  industry  par- 
ticularly in  regards  to  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  manufacture,  stor- 
age, distribution,  and  sale  of  milk 
and  other  dairy  products,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  general  problems  encount- 
ered by  farmer-producers.  Members 
are  striving  to  improve  dairy  herds 
by  breeding  programs  and  to  assist 
in  obtaining  greater  milk  production 
at  fair  and  proper  cost. 

Dairy  companies  in  the  state  have 
become  more  "public  relations"  con- 
scious than  ever  before  and  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  stimulate  the  con- 
sumption of  all  type  dairy  products 
by  the  general  public,  not  only  as  re- 
quirements for  a  well  balanced  diet 
but  as  refreshing  in-between  snacks 
for   children   and   grown-ups  alike. 
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.     .     W.B.CAMP 


GRADUATE  IS  LEADING  AGRICULTURIST  &  PHILANTROPIST 


W.  B.  Camp  of  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  Clemson's  most  suc- 
cessful graduates  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  figures  on  the  national  agri- 
cultural scene.  Mr.  Camp  has  been  a 
most  liberal  contributor  to  various 
foundations  and  funds  at  Clemson. 
Recently  this  wealthy  agriculturist 
from  California  gave  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Poole,  president  of  Clemson  College, 
a  check  for  $10,000  for  the  study  of 
irrigation  and  it's  adaption  to  the 
type  of  farming  carried  on  in  the 
Palmetto  State.  Mr.  Camp  was  born 
near  Gaffney,  South  Carolina  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Chero- 
kee County. 

After  giaduation  from  high  school. 
Camp  enrolled  at  Clemson  College 
for  a  course  in  Agriculture.  He  grad- 
uated with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '16  in  Agronomy.  Dr.  R. 
F.  Poole  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Stribling,  Ag- 
ricultural Editor  for  the  Extension 
Service,  were  classmates  of  Mr. 
Camp  here  at   Clemson. 

While  at  Clemson  Mr.  Camp  took 
an  active  role  in  the  various  service 
clubs  and  societies  and  was  outstand- 
ing as  a  student  leader. 

After  the  successful  termination 
of  his  collegiate  career,  Mr.  Camp 
entered  the  farming  business.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  known  as  perhaps 
the  largest  producer  of  potatoes  and 
sugar  beets  in  the  United  States.  W. 
B.  Camp  and  Sons  own  a  number  of 
enterprises  in  California  in  addition 
to  their  extensive  farming  interests. 

Mr.  Camp  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Clemson 
Corporation.  This  generous  donor  has 
contributed  large  amounts  of  capital 
to  the  Clemson  Foundation  and  to 
the  building  fund  at  Clemson. 

Mr.  Camp,  who  is  quite  prominent 
in  agricultural  circles  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  running  for  the  post 
of  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Should  this 
former  Clemson  student  be  selected 
for     this     distinguished     position,    it 
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would  heap  laurels  upon  the  name  of 
Clemson    College. 

W.  B.  Camp,  Jr.,  and  Don  Camp, 
sons  of  this  outstanding  Carolinian 
who  lives  in  California,  returned  to 
Clemson  to  graduate  with  the  Class 
of  '47  after  spending  several  years 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  generous  donation  that  this 
wealthy  Clemson  benefactor  made  to 
Dr.  Poole  will  be  used  to  send  two 
men  to  California  to  study  irrigation 
methods  and  it's  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  farms  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  H.  Z.  Duffie  of  the  Extension 
Service  has  been  .selected  as  one  of 
the  two  men  who  will  be  sent  for  ir- 
rigation study.  The  other  man  has 
I'Ot  been  selected  at  this  time.  These 
men  will  leave  in  June  for  California 
to  begin  their  work. 

By  granting  this  gracious  contri- 
bution to  progres.sive  agriculture  in 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Camp  will  make 
it   possible   for   South    Carolinians   to 


have  available  to  them  in  the  futui'e 
an  ever  increasing  source  of  knowl- 
edge and  "know  how"  on  the  subject 
of  irrigation.  There  is  a  definite  need 
for  this  knowledge  at  the  present 
time  because  there  are  farmers  in 
South  Carolina  who  wish  to  irrigate 
parts  of  their  land  but  do  not  have 
the  correct  knowledge  on  procedures 
and  methods.  One  tobacco  farmer  in 
Darlington  obtained  very  encourag- 
ing results  after  he  added  several 
inches  of  water  to  his  tobacco  fields. 
This  farmer  used  very  crude  methods 
and  his  labor  cost  was  high,  never- 
theless his  yields  increased  sufficient- 
ly to  cover  the  extra  labor  costs  and 
show  a  much  greater  yield  in  pounds 
and  much  better  quality.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  what  could  be  done 
if  proper  information  were  available 
to   the   farmers   of  this   state. 

Clemson  College  and  the  people  of 
the  agricultural  field  in  South  Caro- 
lina should  be  most  grateful  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Camp  for  his  generous  gift 
which  will  make  possible  this  forward 
step  for  scientific  agriculture  in  the 
.'^tate  of  South  Carolina. 


Compliments  of 

KINGAN  &  COMPANY 

LARGEST  PROCESSORS 

of 

SOUTH    CAROLINA    LIVESTOCK 


BRANCH  PLANT 


ORANGEBURG,  S.  C. 
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PROFESSORS  LEAVE  CLEMSON 

Dr.  S.  P.  Marshall,  who  has  held  the  po- 
sition of  Associate  Dairyman  on  the  staff  of 
the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  for  sev- 
eral years  left  recently  to  assume  duties  of  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Dairying  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  his  alma  mater.  While  at  Clemson, 
he  was  very  active  in  Alpha  Zeta,  Blue  Key, 
and  was  of  invaluable  help  to  "THE  AGRAR- 
IAN". 

AG.   PROFESSORS  PROMOTED 

Dr.  R.  F.  Poole  recently  announced  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  of  professors  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture. 

Those  promoted  to  professor  are  R.  R. 
Ritchie,  animal  husbandry;  and  J.  M.  Stepp, 
agricultural  economics. 

Moving    up    to    associate    professor   were : 

E.  R.  Hauser,  animal  husbandry;  W.  N.  Mc- 
Adams,  agricultural  engineering;  R.  C.  Shelley, 
agronomy;  H.  J.  Sefick,  horticulture;  R.  W. 
Rutledge,  botany;  and  J.  B.  Whitney,  Jr.,  bot- 
any. 

Receiving  appointments  of  assistant  prof- 
essor were:  W.  C.  Godley,  animal  husbandry; 

F.  W.  Thode,  horticulture;  R.  E.  Ware,  zool- 
ogy and  entomology;  and  J.  B.  Cooper,  poul- 
try husbandry. 

JUDGING  TEAM  WINS 

A  livestock  judging  team  from  Clemson 
composed  of  T.  C.  Cartwright,  Louis  Cato,  Rob- 
ert McNair,  and  Charles  Haines  as  alternate, 
won  second  place  in  the  Southeastern  Collegi- 
ate Judging  Contest  held  at  the  Southeastern 
World's  Fair  which  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  Sept.  29,  1947.  Five  teams  from  over  the  en- 
tire southeast  participated  with  first  going  to 
V.P.I,  and  third  to  Mississippi  State. 

T.  C.  Cartwright  won  first  place  in  Here- 
ford Cattle  and  held  third  high  score  in  the  en- 
tire contest.  The  next  contest  will  be  held  in 
November  at  Timonium,  Md. 


CLEMSON  TO  GET  RADIO  STATION 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  equipment  has  been  purchased 
for  a  radio  station  to  be  set  up  in  the  library  at 
Clemson  in  the  near  future.  The  station  is  to 
put  on  programs  for  the  Extension  Service  an 
well  as  student  programs  from  time  to  time. 

This  station  is  under  the  auspices  of  WAIM 
Anderson,  is  to  be  headed  by  Paul  Seabrook, 
Horticulture  '41.  While  at  Clemson  Mr.  Sea- 
brook  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta  and  Horti- 
culture Editor  of  "THE  AGRARIAN". 

POULTRYMEN  MEET  AT  CLEMSON 

The  National  Poultry  Science  Association 
held  its  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  at  Clemson, 
August  25-28,  1947.  There  were  248  members 
present  representing  42  states  of  the  United 
States  and  three  provinces  of  Canada.  This  was 
the  first  convention  of  its  kind  ever  held  at 
Clemson. 

NEW  PROFESSORS  AT  CLEMSON 

Beginning  their  work  as  professors  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Clemson  this  semester 
are:  Dr.  A.  C.  Mathews,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina who  obtained  his  B.S.  and  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  is  now  teaching 
Botany  and  Plant  Pathology;  Dr.  K.  Lehotsky, 
who  was  born  in  Czechoslavakia  and  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Prague,  before  coming 
to  the  U.  S.  to  obtain  his  Ph.D.  in  Forestry  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  is  now  teaching 
Forestry,  and  Prof.  James  H.  Ard,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Texas  A.  &  M.  and  is  now  teaching 
Rural  Electrification  and  other  Agricultural 
Engineering  courses. 

DEPARTMENTAL  CLUB  PRESIDENTS 

A.S.A.E. E.   B.  Rogers 

Agricultural  Economics J.  D.Bozard 

Kappa  Alpha  Sigma L.  Bird 

Animal  Husbandry T.  C.  Cartwright 

Dairy C.  E.  Cousins 

Horticulture J.  Rodgers 
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ROSENKRANS  HEADS  AGRONOMISTS 

Duane  B.  Rosenkrans,  Managing  Editor  of 
the  AGRARIAN,  and  vice-president  of  Kappa 
Alpha  Sigma  was  recently  elected  national  pres- 
ident of  the  Student  Division  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomists. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
soon  and  Rosenkrans  is  now  making  plans  to 
be  present  and  preside  at  the  meeting. 

FORMER  EDITOR  NOW  AT  DURHAM 

Bill  Reasonover,  editor  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  AGRARIAN,  who  finished  Clemson  last 
June,  recently  accepted  the  position  of  Educa- 
tional and  Public  Relations  Director  with  the 
Durham  Farmers  Mutual  Exchange  at  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

While  at  Clemson,  in  addition  to  being  edi- 
tor of  the  AGRARIAN,  Bill  was  very  active  in 
many  other  organizations  on  the  Clemson  cam- 
pus. He  was  a  member  of  Blue  Key,  Tiger 
Brotherhood,  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  Wesley  Foun- 
dation Council,  YMCA  Cabinet,  Agricultural 
Economics  Club,  and  Senior  Council. 

NEW  AG.  ECONOMISTS 

L.  D.  Malphrus,  a  native  of  Jasper  County 
who  finished  Clemson  in  1938  and  received  his 
M.S.  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  recently 
came  to  Clemson  as  Asst.  Agricultural  Econom- 
ist. Before  coming  back  to  Clemson  he  served 
in  the  Army  for  several  years  and  also  with  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  Mr.  Malphrus 
is  now  doing  research  in  Marketing  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables. 

James  S.  Miles,  from  Richland  County,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  received  his  Ph.D.  from  The  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station  at 
Ckmson  doing  research  in  Marketing  of  Poul- 
try and  Eggs. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  GET  POSITIONS 

Clemson  graduated  its  first  class  of  grad- 
uate students  this  past  summer  and  all  of  them 
have  acquired  positions  as  follows: 

George  H.  Bonnette,  from  Florence,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Depart- 
ment at  Clemson. 

Jackson  V.  McElveen,  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  teaching  Economics  at  Clemson. 

James  S.  Plaxico,  who  hails  from  Sharon, 
S.  C.  is  doing  research  in  Farm  Organization 
and  Management  at  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Joe  A.  Martin,  from  Bowersville,  Ga.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Agricultural  Economics  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knox- 
ville. 

B.  J.  Todd  from  Loris,  S.  C,  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  at 
Griffin,  Ga.,  and  is  currently  engaged  in  re- 
search in  Marketing  of  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

J.  M.  ELEAZER  WINS  AWARD 

J.  M.  Eleazer,  Information  Specialist  with 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Department,  during 
this  past  summer  received  a  national  prize  for 
agricultural  writing  from  the  Association  of  Ag- 
ricultural College  Editors.  Second  place  went 
to  an  Ohioan  and  third  to  a  New  Yorker. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

-  -  -  Governor  J.  Strom  Thurmond  gradu- 
ated from  Clemson  in  Horticulture  in  1923? 

-  -  -  Duane  B.  Rosenkrans  , Managing  Edi- 
tor of  the  AGRARIAN,  graduated  from  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  Journalism  and  was  editor  of 
a  Georgia  weekly  newspaper  for  a  while? 

-  -  -  T.  C.  Cartwright,  Chancellor  of  Alpha 
Zeta,  recently  became  a  proud  "poppa"?  And, 
where  are  the  cigars,  T.  C?  ?  ?  ? 

-  -  -  Dr.  W.  E.  A.  Hussman,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Economics,  graduated 
from  the  Universitv  of  Berlin? 
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WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

The  problems  of  the  winter  protection  of 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  largely  those 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  types  that  are  not 
hardy  or  acclimated  to  their  new  location.  In 
mulching  trees  and  shrubs,  care  should  be  taken 
to  extend  the  mulch  out  as  far  as  the  roots  of 
the  plant  extend.  This  distance  will  correspond 
closely  to  the  spread  of  the  branches.  This 
mulch,  which  may  be  of  peat  moss,  leaves  or 
straw,  should  be  applied  to  a  depth  of  about 
four  inches  and  put  on  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  best  applied  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
solidly.  With  plants  such  as  some  of  the  mag- 
nolias, abelias,  some  cotoneasters  and  similar 
plants,  a  heavier  mulch,  eight  to  twelve  inches, 
will  be  desirable. 

In  the  case  of  shrubs  that  form  dense,  com- 
pact masses,  protection  from  snow  is  often  nec- 
essary. With  the  larger  plants,  props  beneath 
the  branches  are  useful.  With  the  smaller 
plants,  tying  the  branches  is  the  best  solution. 
Strips  of  burlap  inserted  beneath  the  branch 
and  tied  to  a  stake  are  better  than  strings  for 
this  purpose. 

With  some  plants  that  are  not  entirely 
hardy  and  are  located  in  exposed  situations,  it 
is  best  to  supply  a  screen  of  some  kind.  This 
screen  may  be  a  box,  or  evergreen  boughs,  or 
cornstalks  may  be  placed  around  the  plants. 


AG.  FAIR 

One  of  the  largest  events  on  the  campus 
before  the  war  was  the  "Ag.  Fair".  This 
event  was  participated  in  by  student  and  facul- 
ty members  of  all  departments  and  schools. 

Last  year  several  student  leaders  with  the 
aid  of  Prof.  John  D.  Lane  called  a  meeting  of 
student  and  faculty  leaders  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er or  not  they  would  be  interested  in  reviving 
the  popular  enterprise.  Favorable  responses 
were  received  and  this  year  another  meeting 
was  called  and  plans  were  made  for  having  a 


fair  this  spring,  mainly  sponsored  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Departments. 

An  overall  faculty  and  student  chairman 
will  have  charge  of  the  program  with  assistants 
composed  of  the  faculty  and  students  to  serve 
as  committeemen. 

Men  from  all  departments  will  be  called 
on  to  help. 

When  you  are  asked  to  assist,  don't  back 
down  because  it  will  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  to  make  this  show  possible. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
fair  I'll  try  to  summarize  a  few  of  the  main 
points. 

Each  department  used  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories for  showing  the  work  done  by  their 
group.  Greenhouses,  barns,  and  field  plots 
were  also  opened  for  inspection  during  this 
event.  Some  commercial  concerns  also  exhibit- 
ed their  products. 

This  will  be  the  first  fair  that  Clemson  has 
had  in  a  long  time  so  let's  everybody  get  on  the 
ball,  get  busy  and  make  it  the  best  ever. 


KEEP  OFF! 

After  careful  calculations  by  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  this  magazine  it  was  discovered  that 
six  steps  and  approximately  two  seconds  were 
saved  by  walking  across  the  grass  in  front  of  the 
Dairy  Building  and  Long  Hall. 

Now  just  what  do  you  save  by  this  short- 
cut? The  grass  is  usually  wet  and  your  shoes 
will  have  to  be  shined  more  often  ....  If  you 
shine  them  at  all. 

Recently  Alpha  Zeta  sponsored  the  placing 
of  manure  on  this  plot  of  grass.  Now  we  real- 
ize that  many  of  our  students  are  good  farm 
boys  and  like  the  feel  of  fresh  manure  between 
their  toes,  but  being  as  shoes  are  worn  at  Clem- 
son, let's  please,  stay  off  the  grass  from  now  on 
and  eliminate  the  bald  spots  on  the  campus, 
and  also  do  away  with  the  extra  odors  in  the 
classrooms. 
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HYBRIDS     IN     THE     FOREST 

INTEREST  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  HYBRIDS 
FOR    FORESTS    IN    U.    S.    IS    WIDESPREAD 


"All  our  progress  is  an  unfolding, 
like  the  vegetable  bud.  You  have 
first  an  instinct,  then  an  opinion, 
then  a  knowledge,  as  the  plant  has 
root,  bud,  and  fruit.  Trust  the  in- 
stinct to  the  end,  though  you  can 
render  no  reason." — Emerson. 

"Hybridization"  is  a  fairly  new 
word  in  our  modern  vocabularies.  Re- 
latively speaking,  it  is  newer  still  in 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the 
field  of  silviculture.  However,  it  is 
not  startling  that  once  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  hybrids  with 
one  particular  species  of  life  he 
would  seek  henceforth  to  superim- 
pose such  principles  of  breeding  and 
reproduction  upon  all  other  species 
of  life,  particularly  those  which  man 
finds  adaptable  and  useful  to  his 
own  existence.  Thus,  the  present  day 
witnesses  the  presence  of  hybrid 
trees  in  our  forests. 

Man's  activities  account  for  the  ef- 
fort in  this  respect.  Civilization's  uti- 
lization of  wood  has  outstripped  na- 
ture's manufacturing  output.  The 
last  decade  has  shown  strikingly  that 
the  forests  of  the  world  are  not  pro- 
ducing timber  as  fast  as  the  world 
needs  it.  The  tree  breeder  has  gone 
to  work  in  many  countries,  develop- 
ing new  strains  fn  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing lumber  production.  It  ap- 
pears that  hybridization  offers  the 
solution  of  this  pressing  situation. 

This  interest  in  the  creation  of  hy- 
brids for  the  forest  is  widespread  in- 
deed. In  fact,  concern  in  this  respect 
appears  little  short  of  international 
in  scope.  Consider  these  facts:  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  lacking  soft- 
wood timber,  a  condition  character- 
istic of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
have  led  in  introducing  and  acclima- 
tizing foreign  species;  Russia  has 
contributed  to  research  on  hybrid 
oaks  and  poplars:  the  British  are 
noted  for  the  development  and  analy- 
sis of  ideas  pertaining  to  the  breed- 
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ing  of  trees;  Swedish  interest  has 
centered  around  the  production  of 
superior  varities  of  aspen  for  paper 
pulp  production  and  conifers  for  con- 
struction lumber;  Germany  has  giv- 
en intensive  attention  to  poplars  and 
long-sustained  interest  in  the  coni- 
fers continues;  Denmark  has  made 
noteworthy  strides  in  indoor  techni- 
ques for  dwarfing  trees,  forcing  ear- 
ly flowering,  grafting  imported 
scions  on  potted  rootstock,  and  oth- 
er ingenious  devices  that  have  reach- 
ed a  high  stage  of  development;  in 
1943  the  Union  of  South  Africa  es- 
tablished a  tree-breeding  program; 
commercial  operators  in  the  Amazon 
Valley  of  Brazil  have  done  outstand- 
ing work  on  quinine  and  rubber 
trees;  and,  as  is  obvious,  work  of 
this  kind  is  quite  extensive  here  in 
the  United   States  and  in   Canada. 

There  are  several  fundamental 
differences  in  breeding  agi'icultural 
plants  and  forest  trees.  Breeding  ag- 
ricultural plants  requires  genetic  un- 
iformity. With  forest  trees  the  natu- 
ral species  owe  their  existence  and 
perpetuation  to  variability;  thus 
some  are  able  to  sui-vive  attack  by 
insects  or  disease  and  others  invade 
new  environments  or  withstand  chan- 
ged conditions.  The  timberman  is 
accustomed  to  using  trees  from  for- 
ests of  natural  origin  and,  conse- 
quently, variability  does  not  disturb 
his  as  it  would  a  farmer. 

Establishing  the  uniformity  and 
adaptability  of  new  farm  crops  re- 
quires long,  carefully  conducted  field 
trials  by  the  breeders.  Obviously, 
the  average  farmer  must  leave  the 
matter  to  breeders.  The  forest  plant- 
er is  not  at  such  a  disadvantage.  The 
interplanting  of  the  hybrid  or  other 
new    form    with    the    standard    strain 


or  stock  that  would  have  been  used 
throughout  if  the  new  form  had  not 
been  available  gives  promising  new 
trees  that  may  be  put  to  use  as  soon 
as  they  are  developed  or  discovered, 
and  the  forest  owner  is  not  subjected 
to  the  element  of  risk. 

The  new  hybrid  trees  can  be  plant- 
ed at  suitable  intervals  among  a  na- 
tural stand  of  young  trees,  or  in 
every  fifth  row,  or  other  selected  in- 
terval where  an  entire  area  is  to 
be  planted.  This  method  permits  the 
covering  of  a  greater  acreage  with 
new  trees  and  reduces  the  cost  in- 
volved in  using  a  new  and  relatively 
expensive  form.  If  the  new  strain 
proves  superior,  it  will  occupy  the 
site  at  maturity,  most  of  the  slower- 
growing  natural  stand  having  been 
crowded  out.  Another  common  prac- 
tice is  the  planting  of  1200  trees  to 
an  acre  where  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  are  desired  in  the  final 
stand  of  trees  at  maturity.  This  ex- 
cess planting  demonstrates  another 
way  in  which  forestry  differs  from 
agriculture.  Should  the  new  strain 
prove  inferior  to  the  natural  or 
planted  stand,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
will  be  suppressed  and  crowded  out 
before  the  trees  reach  harvesting 
stage. 

The  techniques  used  in  the  hybrid- 
izing of  forest  trees  are  interesting, 
and  the  accepted  techniques  of  today 
seem  to  assure  success  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  reproductive  habits  vary 
from  species  to  species;  with  some 
trees  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  an  in- 
door hybridizing  program  and  with 
others  it  must  be  done  outdoors. 
Work  with  poplars  is  a  good  example 
of  the  former,  while  any  program 
with  the  pine  is  of  the  latter  nature. 

There  are  two  required  conditions 
of  controlled  hybridization.  First, 
the  female  flower  of  the  selected  fe- 
male tree  must  be  effectively  protect- 
ed from  chance  pollination  during  its 
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entire  period  of  receptivity;  and  sec- 
ond, the  female  flower  should  be  de- 
liberately and  effectively  pollinated 
at  the  height  of  its  receptivity  by  pol- 
len from  the  selected  male  tree. 

Using  the  pine  as  a  characteristic 
illustration,  a  suitable  branch  bear- 
ing unopened  female  flowers  near 
the  tip  is  selected;  the  needles  from 
a  section  of  the  branch  axis  a  few 
inches  from  the  tip  are  trimmed  by 
means  of  scissors.  A  pad  of  cotton 
wool  is  wrapped  around  the  trimmed 
section  and  a  glassine  bag,  known  as 
the  inner  bag,  size  7x12  inches  is 
placed  over  the  branch  and  fasten- 
ed securely.  A  second  pad  is  then 
wrapped  around  this  tie  and  a  kraft 
paper  bag,  the  outer  bag,  7  pound 
size,  is  placed  over  the  glassine  bag 
and  tied  wherby  the  pressure  is  on 
the  pad.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
kraft  bag  is  a  mechanical  protection 
against  wind  and  rain;  the  glassine 
bag  is  the  true  protective  covering. 

The  pollen  is  collected  in  a  Petri 
dish  or  beaker  from  the  selected  male 
tree,  either  directly  or  from  detach- 
ed branches  brought  into  the  green- 
house and  placed  in  water  pi'ior  to 
the  time  the  anthers  burst  open  and 
discharge  their  pollen.  The  pollen  is 
then  screened  and  placed  in  an  Er- 
lenmeyer  fllask  that  is  loosely  plug- 
ged with  cotton  wool  and  is  stored 
until  needed  in  a  screw-top  jar  con- 
taining anhydrous  calcium  chloride 
under  a  cotton  pad. 

Pollination  if  affected  by  remov- 
ing the  kraft  bag.  The  glassine  bag 
is  punctured  with  the  pointed  tube 
of  a  "Pollen  gun",  then  a  cloud  of 
pollen  is  driven  therein  by  squeezing 
the  bulb  of  the  gun  two  or  three 
times.  The  puncture  in  the  glassine 
bag  is  sealed  with  an  adhesive  patch; 
the  kraft  bag  is  replaced,  and  the  in- 
scription on  the  label  is  completed 
by  adding  designation  of  the  male 
parent.  Methanol  is  the  substance 
used  to  clean  the  hands,  glassware, 
pollen  gun,  and  the  like,  to  prevent 
contamination  that  might  lead  to  un- 
desirable male  parentage ;  it  is  high- 
ly toxic  to  pollen  and  evaporates 
quickly. 

A  good  example  of  a  hybrid  of  the 
forest     is     the     result     obtained     by 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  FINANCING 
PROGRAM  FOR  TRAINING  FARMERS 

By   DOUGLAS  A.  BARFIELD 
Vocational    Agricultural    Education 


The  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  methods  has  necessi- 
tated the  program  of  ti-aining  farm- 
ers. Such  a  program  of  this  is  being 
financed  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  All  vet- 
eran fai-mers  are  entitled  to  enroll 
in  this  training  program  in  order  to 
become  more  proficient  in  farming. 
Within  the  state  the  program  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  is  handled  by  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Department.  Over 
500  special  veteran  teachers  working 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Vocational  Agriculture  teachers  pro- 
vide the  necessary  instruction  to  over 
6,000  farm  veterans  in  South  Caro- 
lina. During  the  past  year  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Education  of  Clemson  College  has 
cooperated  by  offering  training  to 
these  500  or  more  teachers.  Mr.  F. 
E.  Kirkley  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Bowen 
have  devoted  a  major  part  of  their 
time    in   helping   these   teachers   with 


their  program  and  by  furnishing  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  instruction. 

A  veteran  trainee  is  required  to 
use  a  minimum  of  46  hours  per  week 
in  some  actual  farm  work.  Four 
hours  of  group  instruction  each  week 
is  offered  to  these  men  by  the  special 
veteran  teacher.  In  connection  with 
this,  the  teacher  must  spend  a  mini- 
mum of  three  hours  each  week  super- 
vising and  giving  instruction  to  the 
individuals.  Each  veteran  teacher  has 
an  average  of  12  veterans  in  his  pro- 
gram. 

The  purpose  of  this  entire  pro- 
gram is  to  establish  the  veterans  of 
this  country  in  farming,  so  that  they 
may  pave  the  way  for  the  future  of 
agriculture.  The  results  of  this  pro- 
gram are  easily  seen  as  the  number 
of  veteran  farm  owners  is  steadily 
increasing.  With  the  aid  of  farm 
mechanization  and  utilization  these 
men  under  the  supervision  of  the  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  Education  De- 
partment are  moving  forward  to  a 
new  era  in  agriculture. 


crossing  the  poorly  formed,  and  not 
very  desirable,  jack  pine  of  the 
Lake  States  with  the  straight-grow- 
ing lodgepole  pine  of  the  Sierra  Nev- 
edas.  At  the  age  of  three  years  the 
hybrid  trees  approximate  or  slightly 
exceed  the  height  of  pure  jack  pines 
and  are  179  percent  of  the  height  of 
the  lodgepole  pine.  Of  course,  the 
logical  locality  in  which  to  use  this 
hybrid  in  planting  is  in  the  native 
region  of  the  jack  pine,  because  the 
hybrid  has  the  straight,  erect  growth 
habit   of  the   lodgepole   pine. 

At  the  present,  information  on  in- 
heritance in  forest  trees  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  comparisons  be- 
tween parental  and  Fj  materials, 
with  only  a  few  reported  observa- 
tions on  F.,.  The  observations  on  the 
F.,  generations  are  largely  of  an  in- 
cidental nature.  Such  mode  of  in- 
heritance from  F._,  data  is  assumed; 
the  Fj,  generation  is  required  to 
prove,    or    disprove,    the    assumption. 


In  genetics,  time  is  of  the  essence; 
long  periods  between  generations 
represent  time  obstacles,  and  the 
great  emphasis  placed  upon  direct 
utilization  of  the  F,  diverts  attention 
from  the  F^,.  However,  research 
woi'kers  are  always  seeking  short 
cuts.  Recent  work  of  John  T.  Buch- 
holz  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
gives  promise  of  the  possibility  of 
j-ecognizing  a  pine  of  superior  grow- 
th rate  by  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  embryos  even  before  the  seeds 
mature.  The  difference  in  fifteen 
months  and  three  to  five  years  alters 
the  picture  greatly. 

The  hybridization  of  forest  trees 
is  scarcely  past  the  stage  of  infancy. 
However,  the  work  is  being  pushed 
forward  eagerly  and  steadily.  The 
forests  of  tomorrow  will  pride  them- 
selves on  their  hybrid  basis.  Inherit- 
ance will  have  taken  on  new  mean- 
ing for  those  who  "lift  their  leafy 
arms  to  pray." 
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SOIL     CONSERVATION 

PROPER     EDUCATION     OF     FARMERS 
ESSENTIAL  FOR  SOIL  CONSERVATION 


Education  is  a  prerequisite  of  con- 
servation. It  is  essential  to  develop  an 
intelligent  public  understanding  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  natural 
resources  in  terms  of  individual  and 
national  life.  Only  out  of  such  under- 
standing will  the  impetus  to  act  rise. 

Many  of  the  techniques  through 
which  the  process  of  education  is  ad- 
vanced are  familiar.  They  include 
the  diffusion  of  information  through 
radio  broadcasts;  through  the  print- 
ed word  —  in  official  publications, 
newspapers  and  magazine  articles, 
textbooks,  and  so  on.  These  well 
known  procedures  are  most  effective 
in  presenting  the  problem  of  conser- 
vation to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Demonstrations  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  have  been  established  in 
most  of  the  important  farming  sec- 
tions. To  a  large  extent,  each  of  them 
is  a  cross  section  of  the  agricultural 
lands  for  miles  around. 

The  method  employed  in  these 
demonstrations  is  to  help  land  opera- 
tors with  the  actual  job  of  control- 
ling erosion,  conserving  rainfall,  and 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  land  use.  Agronomists, 
soil  specialists,  agricultural  engi- 
neers, foresters,  and  other  techni- 
cians combine  their  skills  to  attack 
the  problem  simultaneously  along 
several  fronts. 

In  setting  up  a  demonstration 
area,  the  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  base 
map  of  the  entire  project.  With  the 
map  as  a  guide,  the  technicians  are 
able  to  draw  up  individual  farm 
plans  for  each  farmer  in  the  area 
who  is  interested  in  adopting  a  con- 
servation system.  If  the  farmer  de- 
cides to  adopt  the  conservation  plan 
finally  worked  out,  he  signs  a  cooper- 
ative working  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government.  He  agrees  to 
follow  the  recommended  land  use 
practices  over  a  five  year  period  and 
to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  in 
way  of  labor,  power,  seed,  and  ma- 
terials   toward    the    establishment    of 
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an    effective    conservation    system. 

One  of  the  most  important  devel- 
opments of  recent  years  in  the  field 
of  soil  conservation  has  been  the 
emergence  of  the  soil  conservation 
district  as  a  mechanism  for  coopera- 
tive conservation  action  on  a  local 
scale  by  the  users  of  the  land  them- 
selves. Through  these  districts,  es- 
tablished under  state  law,  the  facili- 
ties of  the  government,  both  state 
and  Federal,  can  be  brought  most  ef- 
fectively into  play  in  response  of 
the  direct  demand  of  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  districts  represent  a 
significant  development  in  bringing 
democratic  processes  to  bear  upon 
the   problems   of  the  land. 

The  object  of  these  districts  are, 
in  general,  to  enable  farmers  to  raise 
and  inaintain  a  suitable  standard  of 
living  and  to  perpetuate  agricultural 
resources  within  the  district.  More 
specif icially,  they  are  (1)  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  necessary  prac- 
tices for  the  conservation  of  soil  re- 
sources (2)  to  make  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  a  wise  land  use  pro- 
gram, such  adjustments  being  direct- 
ed toward  an  increased  income  for 
individual  farmers;  and  (3)  to  dev- 
elop necessary  land  management 
practices  such  as  would  provide  for 
the  efficient  utilization  of  extra  feed 
and    pasture    resources   resulting   for 


the  realignment  of  farm  cropping 
systems. 

The  function  of  the  district  is  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
proper  use  for  all  the  land  within  its 
boundaries.  The  district  itself  may 
undertake  to  carry  out  the  work;  or 
it  may  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
agencies  of  the  government.  Actual- 
ly the  latter  course  usually  is  follow- 
ed since  districts,  in  the  beginning 
at  least,  seldom  have  the  facilities 
for  extensive  reorganization  of  land 
use. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  coun- 
try's soil  resource  alone,  the  need  for 
action  is  now  clear  enough.  Failure 
to  act  in  the  past  already  has  caused 
the  essential  ruin  or  serious  impov- 
erishment of  some  280  million  acres 
of  farm  and  grazing  land.  Now  ero- 
sion is  active  on  an  additional  175 
million  acres. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
the  need  for  coping  with  these  evils. 
There  is  no  longer  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  nation  can 
cope  with  them.  We  know  that  it  can. 
Millions  of  acres  already  have  been 
effectively  anchored  against  erosion. 
New  and  practical  measures  are  be- 
ing developed  continually  through  re- 
search and  experiences  on  the  land. 
Many  of  our  economic  and  social 
difficulties  on  the  land  are  beginning 
to  be  solved.  We  are  moving  con- 
stantly ahead  though  not  yet  with 
sufficient    speed. 
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LOW  INCOME  FARMS  — 

A  CHALLENGE  AND  AN  OPPORTUNITY 


Farming:  is  more  than  a  business, 
it  is  a  way  of  life.  Only  those  who 
have  experienced  this  way  of  life 
however,can  realize  its  full  signifi- 
cance. Any  man  who  begins  farming 
and  looks  upon  his  fields  and  flocks 
as  just  so  much  money  in  the  bank 
is  not  only  an  ignoramus  but  a  fool. 
He  lacks  absolutely  the  first  essen- 
tials of  a  good  farmer,  namely  the 
love  of  nature  and  a  high  regard  for 
"The  Good  Earth." 

To  those  for  whom  farming  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  "way  of  life,"  the 
size  of  the  farm  and  the  amount  of 
income  are  immaterial.  The  incentive 
to  plant,  the  thrill  of  seeing  things 
grow,  the  job  of  reaping  the  harvest 
are  all  satisfactions  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  In  fact,  in  this  situation  a 
small  farm  and  a  low  income  have 
the  advantage  because  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  admire  a  cow  in  the  pas- 
ture if  there's  a  Cadillac  in  the  gar- 
age. 

Since  agriculture  does  present  ad- 
vantages as  a  way  of  life  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  believe  that  every  farmer 
with  a  low  income  is  weighted  down 
with  problems  and  burdens.  Whether 
low  income  is  the  chief  agricultural 
problem,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
perspective  or  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
dividual concerned  and  his  essential 
purpose  in  being  a  farmer.  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  a  changed  atti- 
tude is  not  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  all  low  income  farm- 
ers since,  after  all,  attitudes  cannot 
pay  taxes  or  put  a  sink  in  the  kitch- 
en. It  is  imperative  that  there  must 
be  a  basic  cash  income,  and  desirable 
that  it  be  adequate  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  living  on  the  farm. 

To  say  that  one  of  the  problems 
of  low  income  farmers  is  low  income 
appears  to  be  circular  but  is  never- 
theless a  plain  statement  of  fact. 
How  can  a  farmer  with  insufficient 
funds  accept  even  a  generous  "bene- 
fit  payment"   when    it   is   contingent 
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upon  a  small  contribution  from  him- 
self? How  is  it  possible  for  a  farmer 
with  little  land  and  less  money  to  in- 
crease his  opportunity  to  earn?  This 
is  another  of  those  "vicious  circles" 
where  a  man  is  handicapped  because 
he  has  a  low  income  and  he  has  a 
low  income  because  he  is  handicap- 
ped. "To  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  which  he  hath." 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who 
dispose  of  the  problems  of  low  in- 
come farmers  by  saying  that  the 
trouble  is  with  the  farmer,  that  he 
is  lazy,  unambitious  and  undeserving 
of  assistance  or  consideration.  This  is 
a  serious  charge  and  if  it  were  true 
it  would  reflect  discredit  upon  a  very 
large  group  of  our  population.  We 
know,  however,  that  this  is  not  true. 
Farmers  in  the  low  income  group  are 
just  as  concerned  about  their  status 
and  just  as  anxious  to  do  something 
about  it  as  any  group  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Given  equality  in  health, 
education  and  opportunity,  a  farmer 
will  come  as  near  raising  himself  by 
his  own  bootstraps  as  anyone  in  any 
other  occupation  or  profession. 

Low  income  farmers,  however,  do 
have  problems,  among  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  large  number  of  people 
who  live  on  them  in  relation  to  the 
land  they  operate.  The  average  size 
farm  in  South  Carolina,  for  example, 
is  only  about  75  acres  and  well  over 
half  of  them  are  under  50  acres. 
When  it  is  realized  that  only  about 
one  acre  out  of  three  is  crop  land 
and  that  the  average  crop  land  har- 
vested per  capita  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation in  South  Carolina  is  less  than 
five  acres,  (as  compared  to  25  acres 
in  Iowa  and  15  acres  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole)  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  how  a  decent  standard 
of  living  is  to  be  maintained  on  so 
small  an  area,  assuming  even  maxi- 
mum  returns  from   every  acre.   Dur- 


ing the  last  year  before  the  war,  one^ 
third  of  the  farms  in  this  state  were 
reported  to  have  produced  total  prod- 
ucts valued  at  less  than  $400. 

According  to  one  economist,  we 
have  in  South  Carolina  "approxi- 
mately one  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  country,  one  percent  of  the 
land  in  farms,  one  percent  of  the 
crop  land  and  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  agricultural  wealth,  but  2.5 
percent  of  the  farms  and  3  percent 
of  the  farm  population."  If  we 
expect  as  much  in  proportion  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  we  will  have  to 
be  three  times  as  good.  Remember 
this  is  an  average  figure.  For  many 
of  our  farmers  the  situation  is  even 
more  hopeless. 

Material  increases  in  production 
and  net  income  for  South  Carolina 
farm  workers  are  largely  dependent 
upon  ( 1 )  more  capital  investment 
to  provide  more  land,  livestock,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  and  other  capital 
items  per  worker  and  (2)  opportuni- 
ties for  non-farm  employment  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  has  found  such  employment  in 
the  past. 

"Readjustments  of  this  type  will 
create  opportunities  for  farm  work- 
ers in  the  South  to  equal  the  per  cap- 
ita production  and  income  of  farm 
workers  in  other  regions.  But  on 
many  farms  the  change  involves 
shifting  from  a  simple  cash-crop  of 
farming  with  hand-and-mule  opera- 
tions, to  relatively  complex  soil-con- 
serving types  of  farming,  that  in- 
volve forage,  pasture,  winter  cover 
crops,  livestock,  mechanical  power, 
and  larger  farms.  This  kind  of  farm- 
ing requires  more  management  and 
more  mechanical  skill  for  successful 
operation. — This  means  that  success- 
ful, modern  farming  requires  less 
brawn  and  more  brains  than  the 
farming  of  a  generation  ago,  and 
that  it  takes  a  large  capital  invest- 
ment   to    become    established    on    the 

(continued  on  page  twenty-three) 
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THE     REVIVAL     OF     THE     CHESTNUT 

CHESTNUT   GROWING,    ONCE    AGAIN,    AT 
PERIOD    OF    IMPORTANT    DEVELOPMENT 


For  the  second  time  in  its  history, 
chestnut  growing  in  America  is  at 
a  period  of  important  development. 

The  native  American  chestnut 
(Castanea  dentata)  which  was  once 
abundant  throughout  the  Eastern 
United  States,  has  all  but  disappear- 
ed from  this  country  because  of 
chestnut  blight.  Several  European 
varieties  (Castanea  sativa)  are  still 
successfully  gi-own  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Many  Japanese  varieties  (Casta- 
nea crenata)  have  been  developed, 
but  the  tendency  was  to  stress  size 
and  appearance  of  nut  rather  than 
quality.  Consequently  the  nuts  were 
not  favorably  accepted  on  the  mark- 
et. Several  of  these  varieties  have 
recently  come  to  light,  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best  Euro- 
pean or  Chinese  varieties,  and  are 
now  being  propagated  by  nursery- 
men. 

The  Chinese  chestnut  (Castanea 
mollissima)  was  introduced  into  this 
country  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century  by  the  U.S.D.A.  It  is  grown 
chiefly  as  a  seedling  tree.  It  is  known 
for  its  hardiness,  fruitfulness,  re- 
sistance to  blight,  as  well  as  the  size 
and  general  character  of  the  nut. 
About  a  dozen  varieties  have  been 
recognized  and  propagated  to  some 
extent.  About  half  of  these  are  now 
available  from  commercial  sources, 
as  grafted  trees.  Difficulty  of  propa- 
gation has  limited  their  distribution. 

About  sixteen  million  pounds  of 
chestnuts  are  imported  every  year. 
Southern  Europe's  crop  comes  in 
about  November  the  first,  while  Ori- 
ental nuts  come  in  about  a  month 
later. 

In  America  the  ripening  period  be- 
gins in  late  August  in  Georgia  and 
about  a  month  later  in  Maryland. 

Chestnuts  tend  to  deteriorate  rap- 
idly regardless  of  how  they  are  hand- 
led.   The    period    during    which    they 
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may  be  marketed  and  consumed  is 
relatively  short.  A  week  or  ten  days 
is  about  as  long  as  they  may  be  held 
safely  on  a  market  stand  without  the 
use  of  cold  storage. 

The  chestnut  grows  in  most  soils 
but  good  soil  is  important  for  the 
production  of  a  full  crop  of  first- 
grade  nuts.  It  takes  between  eight 
and  twelve  years  for  a  seedling  to 
produce  a  full  crop  of  nuts. 

Most  chestnuts  are  self-unfruitful, 
therefore  it  is  important  that  more 
than  one  seedling  tree  or  2  varieties 
be  planted  to  insure  a  good  crop 
when  the  trees  start  to  bear. 

Harvesting  should  be  prompt  in 
order  to  prepare  the  nuts  for  market 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  control  of  cer- 
tain pests  that  get  on  the  nuts  after 
they  have  fallen.  The  weevils,  which 
incubate  from  eggs  deposited  inside 
the  nuts,  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  eastern  chestnut  in- 
dustry. The  only  control  method  de- 
veloped   is    orchard    sanitation. 

Two  kinds  of  weevils,  curculio 
proboscidens,  F,  and  C.  auriger  (cas- 
ey),  both  native  to  America,  attack 
chestnuts.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
nuts.  As  much  as  90  to  100  percent 
wormy  nuts  have  been  reported  for 
a  specific  season  and  locality.  Until 
recently  the  only  control  method  was 
orchard  sanitation.  Preliminary  tests 
with  the  application  of  wettable  50 
percent  D.  D.  T.  at  the  rate  of  4 
pounds  to  100  gallons  resulted  in 
nearly  100  percent  control.  (A  ten- 
tative spray  program  recommends  3 
applications,  the  first  approximately 
30  days  before  the  first  nuts  fall, 
and  the  second  and  third  applications 
following  the  first  at  12  day  inter- 
vals. ) 


Present  indications  are  that  the 
best  zones  for  chestnuts  coincide 
closely  with  those  for  the  peach,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  chestnuts 
may  be  grown  both  farther  north  and 
farther  south  than  the  peach.  It  has 
been  found  necessary,  in  certain 
areas,  to  protect  the  trunks  of  young 
trees  from  sun  scald. 

At  pi'esent,  there  is  much  experi- 
mental work  being  done  on  the  chest- 
nut and  there  is  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect new  and  better  varieties  to  be 
developed.  The  government  is  re- 
stocking some  forests  with  these  re- 
sistant varieties,  and  perhaps  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  chestnuts 
in  the  American  forests  again. 

LOW  INCOME  FARMS— 
A  CHALLENGE  AND 
AN  OPPORTUNITY 

(continued  from  page  twenty-two) 

size  of  farm  that  a  family  can  easily 
handle  from  a  labor  standpoint.  Some 
farmers  will  need  new  sources  of 
credit  to  obtain  farms  of  adequate 
size,  and  to  buy  livestock  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  operate  them.  Full 
time  farms  that  are  too  small  to  uti- 
lize mechanical  power  effectively  are 
also  likely  to  be  too  small  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  living  for  a  farm  fami- 
ly." 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  mechani- 
zation, efficient  organization,  good 
management,  high  yields  and  a  better 
balance  between  crop  and  livestock 
enterprises  are  goals  which  farmers 
must  seek  to  attain,  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  agricultural  leaders,  stu- 
dents, and  others  connected  with  this 
field  to  see  that  these  goals  are  re- 
alized. For  us  it  is  both  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity.  We  must  over- 
come these  factors  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  low  incomes  and  we  must 
start  now  to  do  all  that  is  within 
our  power  to  remedy  the  situation. 
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PROVES 

Galvanized  (zinc-coated)  Sheets 
Stay  Stronger  Longer 


rj]  50  YEARS  ...  The  galvanized 
ifii  metal  roof  on  this  old  Missouri  farm 
building  has  outlasted  the  building 
itself,  and  is  still  in  good  condition  after 
half  a  century  of  service.  Farmers 
have  long  depended  on  galvanizing  to 
protect  iron  and  steel  against  rust. 


In  building  for  the  future,  look 
to  the  past  for  proof  of  a  build- 
ing material's  strength  .  .  .  du- 
rability .  .  .  service.  With  gal- 
vanized (zinc-coated)  roofing 
and  siding,  you  get  the  strength 
of  steel  .  .  .  the  rust  protection 
of  Zinc.  So  for  low-cost,  long- 
time service,  choose  the  build- 
ing material  that's  proved  by 
TIME  itself  .  .  .  galvanized 
sheets.  Send  coupon  for  infor- 
mation about  Zinc  and  how  it 
can  help  keep  your  buildings 
and  equipment  stronger  longer. 

fXc^J^^G^V  This  "Seal  of  QuaUly"  is 

I    U      2  OZ.     V   I  your  guide  to  economy  in 

I  c>     Coating     J  I  buying  galvanized  sheets. 

Lv^^*si:^J^^j2-'^^M  It  means  they  carry  at  least 

''s^OF  0^'ij'^'^  ^  °^'  °'  2inc  per  sq.  ft. 


AMERICAN  ZINC   INSTITUTE 


Room  2633   •  35  E.  Wacker  Dr.  Chicogo  1,  Ml. 

FREE  BOOKLETS! 


Send  me  w^ithout  cost  or  obligation  the 
illustrated  booklets  I  have  checked. 

r~|  Repair  Manual  on  Galvanized  Roof- 
ing and  Siding 

□  Facts  about  Galvanized  Sheets 

□  Use  of  Metallic  Zinc  Paint  to  Protect 

Metal  Surfaces 

Name 


Address. 
Tovm 


_State_ 


Ditching  With   Dynamite 

(continued    from    page    five) 

placed  at  eveiy  third  hole.  The  wide 
spaces  between  cross  rows  tends  to 
leave  ridges  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch;  therefore  this  type  of  loading 
should  not  be  used  for  loads  heavier 
than  one  cartridge  per  hole. 

When  ditches  over  six  feet  in 
depth  are  required,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  large  number  of  cartridges  per 
hole.  This  makes  a  single  vertical 
column  impractical,  and  lai'ge  diam- 
eter holes  are  needed.  This  method 
of  loading  is  called  the  Post-Hole 
Method,  because  post-hole  diggers 
are  commonly  used  to  dig  the  holes 
in  which  the  dynamite  is  placed.  A 
ditch  with  bottom  width  equal  to  the 
depth  and  top  width  equal  to  three 
times  the  depth  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained if  the  load  is  placed  between 


one-half  and  two-thirds  the  required 
depth. 

If  the  surface  is  composed  of 
heavy  sod  or  root  mat,  the  three 
methods  named  may  produce  under- 
sized ditches.  The  simplest  and  most 
practical  method  of  removing  the 
pressure  caused  by  heavy  sod  or  root 
mat  is  by  the  Relief  Method  of  ditch 
blasting.  Auxiliary  ditches  are  blast- 
ed on  either  side  of  the  proposed 
ditch,  thereby  breaking  up  the  sur- 
face and  giving  a  much  wider  main 
ditch.  The  relief  ditches  are  always 
loaded  by  the  Single-Line  Method,  re- 
gardless of  which  method  is  used  for 
the  main  ditch.  When  using  the  Re- 
lief Method,  both  relief  ditches  are 
loaded  and  separately  exploded  be- 
fore the  main  ditch  is  loaded. 

Test  shots  of  approximately  twen- 
ty-five feet  in  length  should  be  made 
to  determine  if  the  amount  of  dyna- 
mite   is   correct. 
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HIGH  QUALITY  PEACH  TREES  ♦ 

Newest  and  Best  Varieties  t 
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PEACH  RIDGE  FARMS 

Clemson  South  Carolina 
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Compliments  of 

HOKE     SLOAN 

"A  Clemson  Man  Serving  Clemson  Men" 


Compliments  of 


COLUMBIA   DAIRIES 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
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Compliments  of 

THE  SOUTHERN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

IN  THEIR   60th   YEAR 

of 

NEIGHBORLY  SERVICE  TO  SOUTHERN  FARMERS 

Manufacturers  of 

SCO-CO  Fertilizers  Cottonseed  Products 
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ALFALFA     APPEARS     IN     STATE 


HIGH  YIELDS  INDICATE  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Alfalfa  has  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming one  of  South  Carolina's  lead- 
ing leguminous  hay  crops.  This  plant 
has  been  the  principal  hay  produc- 
ing crop  in  the  mid-western  states 
for  many  years  and  at  the  present 
time  is  beginning  to  appear  more 
and  more  on  the  farms  of  the  Pal- 
metto State.  High  yields  from  farms 
surveyed  indicate  major  possibilities 
for  this  perennial  legume. 

The  first  requirement  for  estab- 
lishing a  successful  alfalfa  patch  is 
the  selection  of  soil  having  a  pH 
range  from  6.5  to  7.5.  Soil  samples 
may  be  sent  to  Clemson  College  for 
this  analysis.  The  second  major 
step  in  this  program  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  correct  amount  of  the 
proper  fertilizers.  South  Carolina 
recommendations  show  that  the  ap- 
pication  of  400  to  800  puonds  of 
4-12-8  at  seeding  time.  Before  seed- 
ing, 4  to'  6  tons  of  limestone  with 
1000  to  2000  pounds  of  superphos- 
phate should  be  applied  and  worked 
in  the  soil.  Each  spring  400  to  500 
pounds  of  0-12-12  should  be  added 
as  top  dressing.  The  correct  amount 
of  plant  food  of  the  recommended 
constituents  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  establishment 
of  a  profitable  alfalfa  crop. 

The  variety  best  suited  to  the 
soils  and  climate  of  South  Carolina 
is  "Common  Kansas".  This  variety 
was  developed  in  the  non-irrigated 
areas  of  Kansas.  Seed  should  be 
treated  with  Nitragin  or  some  other 
suitable   soil   inoculent. 

Alfalfa  should  be  seeded  between 
September  15  and  November  15  at 
the  rate  of  35  pounds  per  acre. 

This  promising  legume  should  be 
seeded  with  a  grass  seeding  attach- 
ment on  a  grain  drill  for  best  re- 
sults. If  the  seed  is  broadcast,  cul- 
tipacker  and  a  smoothing  harrow 
should  be  employed  to  cover  the  seed 
to  a  depth  of  one  half  to  one  inch. 
However,  it  is  essential  that  the  seed 
bed    be   reasonably   firm    to    insure    a 
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good  stand.  For  the  first  year  no 
cultivation  is  required  because  the 
plant  roots  are  striving  to  establish 
themselves  firmly  in  the  soil.  After 
the  first  cutting  a  special  alfalfa 
spi'ing  harrow  or  a  disc  harrow  set 
at  half  the  angle  required  for  heavy 
work  should  be  employed  to  culti- 
vate the  crop. 

This  perennial  should  be  cut  when 
the  basal  shoots  are  one  to  two 
inches  high.  This  may  be  in  the 
bloom  stage  or  before  blooming 
begins.  In  a  dry  season,  with  plants 
yellow  and  stunted,  alfalfa  should 
be  cut  after  the  first  rain. 

The  farmer  must  be  careful  never 


to  cut  his  crop  too  late  in  the  fall 
or  new  growth  will  be  prevented 
he+'ore   the    first    frost. 

In  the  Piedmont  section  of  South 
Carolina  the  average  profitable  life 
for  this  crop  is  three  or  four  years 
with  an  average  yield  of  three  to 
four  tons  per  acre.  Generally  the 
frop  is  cut  '^hree  'imes  per  season, 
each  cutting  yielding  about  one  ton 
per  acre  on  the  average  of  farms 
studied. 

One  of  the  outstanding  farms  sur- 
veyed was  located  in  Anderson  coun- 
ty. A  ten-acre  field  was  establish- 
ed three  years  ago  and  this  season 
over  three  tons  per  acre  has  been 
harvested.  This  is  an  indication  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  this 
legume  that  has  such  a  bright  future 
in  South  Carolina  agriculture. 


Growers  of  the  finest  plants  for  91  years. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 

FRU  TLAND  NURSER  ES 

Box  910-A                                    AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

Clemson  Appliance  Shop 

Joe    F.    Stribling 

Bendix  Home   Appliances 

We  Service  Everything  We  Sell 
P.  0.  Bo.x  592  Phone  4431 


TV/ENTY-SIX 
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THE  AGRARIAN 


Newest,  smallest  member  of  the  Farmall  Family,  the 
FARMALL  CUB  for  small  farms.  Also  for  large  farms 
Ihat  need  an  extra  tractor. 


FARMALL  A  — 1-row  tractor  with  "Culti-Vision."  Plows  3 
to  7  acres  a  day;  cultivates  14  to  17  ocres  a  day.  Also 
FARMALL  AV  (high-clearance)  for  working  in  tall-growing 
crops  or  crops  on  high  beds. 


FARMALL  B  (and  narrow- 
Iread  BN)  for  2-row  cultiva- 
tion. Same  peppy  engine  as 
in  FARMALL  A.  Operates  on  7 
to  10  gallons  of  fuel  a  day. 


FARMALtSYSTEM 


:^-^  %" 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    SERVICE 

6,000  IH  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  are 
our  Company's  point  of  personal  contact 
with  you.  There  is  an  IH  Dealer  in  your 
community.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
He  backs  up  the  sale  of  Farmall  Tractors 
and  Equipment  with  comp/ete  parts  and 
service. 


Ihe  Farmall  System 
of  Farming  is  an 
American  Institution 
—with  its  roots  in  the 
soil.  On  your  farm. 
On  the  farms  of  your 
neighbors. 

TheFarmallSystem 
has  increased  productivity,  speeded  up  field  work,  given 
farmers   more   leisure   and   greater   operating   economy, 
and  brought  better  living  and  economic  security  to  the 
family  farm. 

The  "team"  that  has  brought  these  benefits  is  a  lineup 
of  five  basic  models  of  Farmall  Tractors  — a  size  for  every 
farm  —  and  an  endless  selection  of  Farmall  equipment 
especially  designed  for  every  region.  Farmall  machines  — 
quick-attachable,  mounted  and  pull -type  — fit  farms  of 
every  size  and  type,  and  every  crop  and  soil  condition. 

New  developments  are  always  coming  in  the  Farmall 
System.  Watch  for  them! 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    COMPANY 


*FARMALL 

is  a  registered 

trade-mark. 

Remember— 

Only  International 

Harvester  builds 

Farmall  Tractors. 


180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 


histen  to  Jitiiies  Melton  on 

"Harvest  of  Stars"  Every  Sunday, 

NBC  Network. 


FARMALL  H  fits  the  average  quarter-section  farm.  Pulls 
two  14-inch  plow  bottoms  in  normal  conditions;  culti- 
vates up  to  35  acres  of  corn  a  day.  Also  FARMALL  HV 
(high-clearance)  for  working  in  tall-growing  crops  or 
crops  on  high  beds. 

FARMALL  M  pulls  three  14-inch  or  16-Inch  plow  bottoms;  handles 
4-row  planters  and  cultivators  and  a  2-row  corn  picker.  Also  FA/JM- 
ALL  MV   (high-clearance);   FARMALL  MD   (Diesel);    FARMALL   MVD. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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HAVE  YOU  PURCHASED  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE 

1947    TAP/ 


Limited  Number  of  Copies  Now  Available 
at  a  Price  of  $5.00  per  Book 


Contact: 

W.  H.  THOMAS 
Business  Manager,  TAPS 
Post  Office  Box  49 
Clemson,  South  Carolina 


ENCLOSE  50c  ADDITIONAL  FOR  POSTAGE  ON  MAIL  ORDERS 


Order  Your  Copy  of  The  '48  TAPS  Now,  Too 
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Just  like  Social  Semritv. 
Only  qiiifker.  Pepsi-Cola 
pays  up  lo  $15  for  jokes, 
gags,  quips  and  such-like 
for  this  page.  Just  send  your 
stuff  to  Easy  Money  De- 
partment, Pepsi-Cola  Com- 
pany, Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  along  with  your  name, 
address,  scliool  and  class. 
All  contributions  become 


tlip  property  of  Pepsi-Cola 
Company.  We  pay  only  for 
those  \ye  print,  (Working 
"Pepsi-Cola"  into  your  gag, 
incidentally,  won't  hurt 
your  chances  a  bit.)  Dough- 
shy?  Get  dough-heavy!  Or 
start  a  neyv  hobby — collect- 
ing rejection  slips.  W  e'll 
help  you  out — one  way  or 
the  other. 
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AFFY 
EFINITIONS 


Here's  a  column  inspired  by  out-  of 
man's  most  fundamental  motivations  — 
his  primitive  urpe  to  make  a  buck.  And 
why  not? — a  buck's  a  buck.  Get  daffy, 
chums. 

Synonym — the  word  von  use  when  you 
can't  spell  the  wonl  you  want. 

Pedestrian — a  married  man  who  owns 
a  car. 

Hangover — the   penalty   for"  switching 
from  Pepsi-Cola. 

Snoring — sheet  music. 

TV"  T^ 

You've  really  got  us  to  the  trail  when 
■we'll  pay  a  hurk  apiece  for  these. 
But  that's  the  deal.  .Si  each  for  those 
tve  buy. 


GOOD  DEAL  ANNEX 

Sharpen  up  those  gags,  gagsters!  At  the 
end  of  the  year  (if  we  haven't  laughed 
ourselves  to  death)  we're  going  to  pick 
the  one  best  item  we've  bought  and 
award  it  a  fat  extra 

$100.00 


Little  Moron  Corner 

Murgatroyd,  our  massive  moron,  was 
observed  the  other  afternoon  working 
out  with  the  girls'  archery  team.  Some- 
what unconventionally,  however  — 
instead  of  using  bow  and  arrow, 
Murgatroyd  was  drawing  a  bead  on 
the  target  with  a  bottle  of  Pepsi-Cola, 
^'hen  asked  "^  by?"  by  our  inform- 
ant, who  should  have  known  better — 
"Duuuuuuuh,"  responded  Murgatroyd 
brightly,  "because  Pepsi-Cola  hits  the 
spot,  stupid!" 

$2,  legal  tender,  for  any  of  these 
ive  buy.  Brother,  inflation  is  really 
here! 


L. 


HE-SHE  GAGS 


Know  a  He-She  gag?  If  you  think 
its  funny,  send  it  in.  If  we  think  it  s 
funny,  we'll  buy  it — for  three  bucks. 
^  e'll  even  print  it.  Sheer  altruism. 
Take  ten — and  see  if  you  don't  come 
up  with  something  sharper  than 
these  soggy  specimens: 


She 


He 


Why  don't  you  put  out  that 
light  and  come  sit  here  beside 
me? 

It's  the  best  offer  I've  had  to- 
day—  but  I'd  rather  have  a 
Pei)si. 


He:    Darling,  is  there  nothing  I  can 

do  to  make  you  care? 
She:  D.  D.  T. 
He:    D.  D.  T.? 
She:  \eah — drop  dead  twice! 


She 

He: 
She 


Right    now    I'm    interested    in 
something  tall,  dark  and  band- 
some. 
Gosh!  Me? 
No,  silly— Pepsi-Cola! 


Yep,  we  pay  three  bucks  apiece 
for  any  of  these  we  print.  You 
never  had  it  so  good. 


Get  Funny  . . .  Win  Money  . . .  Write  a  Title 


a 
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What's  the  right  caption?  We  don't  know.  You  tell  us.  For  the  line  we  buy 
we'll  ante  $5.  Or  send  in  a  cartoon  idea  of  your  own.  $10  for  just  the  idea 
.  .  .  $15  if  you  draw  it  ...  if  we  buy  it. 
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More  people  are  smoking  CAMELS  than  ever  before! 


Your  "T-Zone"  Will  Tell  You  Why! 
T  for  Taste . . .  T  for  Throat  • « . 
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R.  J.  Keyiiulds  Tobaccu  Co..  Winston-Sulem.    North  Caruli 


S  A  SKIER,  Blanche  Christian  is  "one  in  a 
million"— an  expert  with  wide  experience... 
ski  instructor  in  leading  resorts.  As  a  smoker,  she 
is  one  of  millions  who  had  a  most  revealing  expe- 
rience during  the  wartime  cigarette  shortage. 

"When  cigarettes  were  so  hard  to  get,"  says 
Miss  Christian,  "I  smoked  many  different  brands. 
Naturally,  I  compared  them  for  quality.  I  learned 
by  experience  that  Camels  suit  me  best!"  Like 
Miss  Christian,  thousands  of  smokers  compared 
.  .  .  found  Camels  the  "choice  of  experience." 

Try  Camels.  Let  your  own  experience  . . .  your 
"T-Zone". . .  tell  you  why  more  people  are  smok- 
ing Camels  than  ever  before. 

According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

More  Doctors  Smoke  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette 

When  113,597  doctors  were  asked  by  three  independent 
research  organizations  to  name  the  cigarette  they  smoked, 
more  doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other  brand! 
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COVER  — •  Snow  scene  of  Calhoun  Mansion  located  on  the  Clemson  campus  just  acro.ss  from  Third  Barracks. 
It  was  in  this  mansion  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  later  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  lived  for  many  years.  Restoration  of  the  mansion  was  completed  in  recent  years  by  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  was  Calhoun's  son-in-law,  Thomas  Green  Clemson,  whose  bequest  made  possible  the  founding  of  The  Clemson 
Agricultural  College.  The  land  upon  which  Clemson  College  novi^  stands  was  once  Fort  Hill,  farm  estate  of 
John    C.    Calhoun    and    later    Thomas    G.    Clemson    who    inherited  it  from  his  father-in-law. 

Photograph  taken  by  Lewis  D.  Moorhead,  a  graduate  of  Clemson. 
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PET 
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Your  best  investment  is  in 
your  healthy  use  at  least  one 
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DEAN  COOPER  POINTS  OUT 


Opportunities  In  Agricultural  Research 

Improvements  of  Agricultural  Methods  in  South 
During  Last  Two  Decades  Creates  Opportunities 


The  agricultural  research  program 
in  this  country  is  unique.  Our  re- 
search activities  consist  of  a  central 
federal  system  administered  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  individual 
state  systems  financed  jointly  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  separate 
states.  Our  comprehensive  agricultur- 
al research  system  has  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  agricultural  systems  in 
the  world.  The  increased  efficiency 
in  our  agriculture  has  resulted  in  a 
progressive  decrease  in  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  necessary  to 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  crops 
needed.  At  the  present  time  less 
than  twenty  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

The  increased  efficiency  in  agri- 
cultural enterprises  is  closely  related 
to  the  power  available  for  agricul- 
tural work.  In  cei'tain  primitive 
agricultural  countries  manpower  is 
largely  utilized  in  production  activi- 
ties. Other  systems  utilize  oxen  and 
horsepower. 

The  introduction  of  the  modern 
automotive  equipment  has  markedly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  farm  la- 
bor and  is  resulting  in  the  need  of 
more  research  information  necessary 
in  the  e.stabli.shment  of  still  greater 
efficiency  in  farm  operations.  The 
southeastern  area  is  one  of  the  last 
agricultural  regions  to  depend  large- 
ly on  hand  or  simple  agricultural 
oquii)ment. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  or  since  frirm  equipment  was 
put  on  rubber  tires,  there  has  been 
more  progress  in  the  mechanical  op- 
erations  on    southern    farms   than   in 


By  H.  p.  COOPER 

Dean,  School  of  Agriculture  and 

Director,     S.     C.     Experiment     Station 

the  past  century.  The  passing  of  the 
old  agricultural  methods,  the  intro- 
ductioji  of  more  farm  equipment 
and  the  relatively  heavy  financial 
investments  involved  make  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  efficiency  of  all 
agricultural   enterprises. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  the 
farm  niechaniza^tion  program  and 
with  relatively  large  capital  invest- 
ments, there  is  the  desire  for  an  ag- 
ricultural research  program  that  will 
provide  research  information  for 
agricultural  equivalent  to  that  being 
made  available  to  many  of  the  large 
manufactiiring    industries. 

Since  the  prevailing  production 
unit  in  agriculture  is  the  family 
farm,  it  is  necessary  for  the  agricul- 
tural research  activities  to  be  sup- 
ported by  government  as  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  small  units  to  devel- 
op adequate  research  information 
comparable  to  some  of  the  larger  in- 
<lustrial  enterprises.  In  order  to  more 
adequately  serve  the  farm  interests, 
the  federal  government  has  made 
provisions  for  substantial  appropria- 
tions to  develop  a  comprehensive  ag- 
ricultural research  program. 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  at  the 
present  time  is  securing  well-trained 
research  personnel  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate research  program.  The  pre- 
sent high  prices  and  the  employment 
by  the  larger  industries  of  a  large 
proportion  of  qualified  persons  have 
created  a  serious  deficiency  of  agri- 
cultural research  scientists.  There 
is  a  deficiency  of  adequately  trained 
scientists    in    practically    every    field 


of  biology  and  agriculture,  and  there 
will  be  many  good  opportunities  for 
well-trained  scientists  for  a  long 
time  as  it  will  require  many  years  to 
train  all  the  research  scientists 
needed  in  our  agricultural  program. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics there  are  numerous  problems 
needing  special  consideration  with 
emphasis  upon  the  financial  problems 
of  agriculture.  Where  the  family  lab- 
or opei-ating  with  simple  equipment  is 
one  of  the  majoi  factors  in  farm 
production,  it  is  customary  to  give 
relatively  more  consideration  to  the 
returns  per  acre  than  to  labor  in- 
come. The  entire  field  of  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  will  need  the 
services  of  many  trained  agricultural 
economists. 

The  field  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing will  need  the  services  of  more 
agricultural  engineers  than  are  be- 
ing trained  at  this  time.  Soil  conser- 
vation activities  and  land  utilization 
practices  will  need  many  men  train- 
ed in  such  subjects  as  botany,  en- 
tomology, agronomy  and  horticul- 
ture. The  increasing  importance  of 
livestock  enterprises  in  our  agricul- 
ture will  require  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  men  trained  in 
dairy,  poultry  and  animal  husbandry. 

Since  there  is  a  shortage  of  train- 
ed scientists  in  practically  every 
field  of  agriculture  such  as  teaching, 
research,  and  the  various  commercial 
enterprises  including  marketing,  fer- 
tilizer, insecticide,  fungicide,  and 
numerous  other  agricultural  indus- 
tries, there  will  be  excellent  oppor- 
tunities available  in  this  state  and  in 
the  region  for  men  trained  in  agri- 
cultural science. 
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CHEAP  FEED 


PERMANENT  PASTURES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


By  Following  These   Directions  Livestock   Farmers   In   This   State   Can 
Increase  Their  Margin  of  Profit  by  Reducing   Expensive  Concentrates 


Due  to  the  rising  cost  of  grains, 
protein  supplements,  and  hay,  the 
cattleman  and  the  dairyman  must 
seek  to  find  a  more  economical 
source  of  feed  to  combat  high-priced 
feeds  which  are  now  on  the  market. 
Although  the  farmer  may  have 
enough  high-priced  feed  to  take  care 
of  the  cattle  until  the  next  harvest, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  feed  than  to  sell  it  in  the  form 
of  cattle. 

The  more  practical  outlet  for  the 
farmer  in  this  crisis  would  be  the 
establi.shing  of  good  permanent  pas- 
tures. Many  South  Carolina  farm- 
ers have  no  conception  of  what  a 
permanent  pasture  is.  In  any  coun- 
ty in  the  state,  one  may  ask  a  typi- 
cal farmer  about  his  pasture  and  he 
will  point  out  a  rough  plot  of  land 
half-covered  with  underbrush.  After 
close  observation,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  little  or  no  fertilizers  have 
been  used;  nor  any  special  attention 
given  to  the  variety  of  seed  that  was 
planted  on  the  ill-prepared  seedbed. 
It's  time  the  farmers  of  South  Car- 
olina "woke-up"  to  the  fact  that  the 
pastures  are  going  to  be  no  better 
than  the  land  they  are  grown  on  and 
the  care  that  is  taken  before  and 
after  they  are  planted. 

In  establishing  a  permanent  pas- 
ture, the  following  procedure  should 
be  considered.  After  carefully  choos- 
ing the  site  for  a  pasture  so  that 
water  and  shade  are  accessible  to  the 
cattle,  the  farmer  should  have  the  pH 
taken.  With  this  knowledge,  he  may 
apply  the  amount  of  lime  necessary 
to  bring  the  pH  within  an  optimum 
range  of  between  6.0  and  6.5.  The 
land  should  then  be  broken  and  a 
basic  application   of  nitrate   of  soda, 
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basic  slag,  and  muriate  of  potash  ap- 
plied. 

The  amounts  vary  with  the  soil 
type,  but  recommendations  may  be 
secured  from  the  county  agents. 

After  the  land  has  been  disked 
and  fertilized,  the  land  should  be 
packed  with  a  cultipacker  if  avail- 
able; otherwise  a  log  will  serve  the 
purpose.  This  tends  to  improve  the 
stand  and  helps  young  seedlings  to 
stand  the  drought. 

Securing  the  quality  of  seed  and 
obtaining  recommendations  for  the 
best  possible  mixture  are  two  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  producing 
good  pastures.  A  pasture  should  in- 
clude a  grass  that  will  establish  a 
good   sod,   such  as  carpet  grass,  ber- 


muda  grass,  or  bluegrass.  White 
dutch  clover  should  be  included  in 
every  pasture  mixture  in  South  Car- 
olina because  of  its  excellent  nutri- 
tive value  and  its  long  grazing  sea- 
son. Da  His  grass  is  another  import/- 
ant  pasture  grass  and  should  be  giv- 
en consideration  when  determining 
the  mixture.  There  are  other  grasses 
and  legumes  which  should  be  con- 
sidered before  determining  a  mix- 
ture. The  farmer  may  receive  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  through  his 
county    agent    and    farm    bulletins. 

By  following  this  outline  the  cat- 
tleman may  establish  a  permanent 
pasture  with  a  reasonably  low  initial 
cost,  and  with  piactically  no  ovei-- 
head  after  the  pasture  has  been  es- 
tablished. With  the  increasing 
amount  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  in 
South  Carolina,  permanent  pastures 
will  maintain  a  prominent  place  in 
the  farm   management  program. 
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THE  AGRARIAN 


FARMERS 


CONSERVE  THAT  SOIL 

We  Must  Stop  Soil  Erosion  And  Start  Now  With 
Soil  Conserving  Practices  to  Insure  Our  Future 


The  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
just  beginning,-  to  realize  the  serious- 
ness and  extent  of  this  state's  ero- 
sion problem.  While  our  population 
is  increasing  our  farm  land  is  steadi- 
ly decreasing  due  to  improper  care 
and  lack  of  attention.  Our  future, 
as  has  been  our  past,  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  agriculture.  For  an  in- 
sured high  standard  of  living  for 
our  posterity  we  must  today  strive 
towards  erosion  control.  With  the 
gradual  increase  in  population  more 
and  moie  of  our  farm  land  will  have 
to  be  converted  into  food  producing 
land.  With  these  things  in  mind  let 
us  undertake  to  explore  the  causes, 
types,  and  control  methods  of  ero- 
sion in  South  Carolina. 

The  most  common  cause  of  erosion 
in  South  Carolina  is  rainfall.  This 
factor    presents    our    greatest    prob- 
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leni  as  the  annual  rainfall  in  the 
soutli  is  greater  and  more  intense 
than  that  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  to  carefully  plan  an 
effective  crop  rotation  system  and 
keeping  the  land  covered  as  much 
of  the  time  as  possible,  also  leads  to 
extensive  erosion.  In  sections  where 
row  cropping  is  practiced  on  sloping 
land  ihis  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  Another  important 
factor  of  erosion  is  the  high  per- 
centage of  farms  that  are  operated 
by  tenants.  It  is  only  natural  that 
they  will  not  be  as  considerate  of  the 
soil  as  the  owner.  This  assumption 
should  encourage  each  land  owner  to 


give  specific  instructioTis  to  tenants 
in  regard  to  land  preparation  and 
planting.  It  is  also  evident  that  soil 
with  a  low  organic  content  is  less 
peimeable  than  soil  with  a  high  oi'- 
ganic  content;  therefore,  a  special 
effort  sliould  be  made  to  increase 
the  organic  content  of  the  soil  thus 
making  it  less  susceptible  to  erosion. 
In  the  piedmont  section  of  South 
Carolina  is  found,  sheet,  rill,  and 
gully  erosion,  all  which  are  caused 
by  an  excess  of  water.  Sheet  ero- 
sion is  the  removal  of  topsoil  fairly 
uniformly  over  an  entire  area.  On 
unprotected  areas  of  sloping  fields 
the  runoff  water  picks  up  soil  parti- 
cles tliat  are  agitated  by  the  rain- 
drops and  carries  them  along  down 
the    hill.       If    the    condition    of    the 

(continued  on  the  following  page) 


In     foreground 

Kudzu    corrects 

erosion  and  heals 

gullies    that    are 

shown  in 

background. 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 


land  is  lelatively  uniform,  the  re- 
moval of  soil  is  approximately  the 
same  from  all  parts  of  an  area  hav- 
ing the  same  degree  of  slope.  The 
damage  will  not  be  noticed  until  the 
subsoil  begins  to  show.  This  is  some- 
times called  "insidious"  erosion. 

Sheet  erosion  leads  to  other  forms 
of  erosion  unless  areas  of  sheet 
washed  soils  are  given  complete  pro- 
tection, such  as  may  be  afforded  by 
a  change  in  methods  of  cropping. 
Sirall  gullies  a  few  inchs  in  depth 
and  width  often  develop  on  unpro- 
tected slopes  of  recently  cultivated 
soils.  These  gullies  are  known  as 
shoestring  gullies  or  rill  washing  and, 
if  neglected,  grow  into  larger  gullies. 
As  a  rule,  however,  these  tiny  gullies 
are  erased  by  cultivation.  Rill  wash- 
ing is  a  transition  stage  between 
sheet  erosion  and  gullying. 

Gully  erosion  is  different  from 
sheet  erosion  in  that  gullying  is  the 
removal  of  soil  from  a  tiny  strip  or 
belt  down  a  slope.  Any  depression, 
however  slight,  down  a  slope  may 
lead  to  the  beginning  of  a  gully. 
Loose,  sloping  soils  gully  rather  easi- 
ly when  water  is  concentrated  on 
them.  A  heavy  subsoil  intensifies 
sheet  erosion  under  most  conditions, 
but  such  a  layer  often  checks  the 
rate  at  which  gullying  takes  place. 
Some  clay  soils  crack  into  large  cubi- 
cal granules,  which  on  being  loosen- 
ed by  the  water  fall  from  the  sides 
into  the  gully  and  are  carried  away 
by  the  current.  Under  this  condition, 
gullies  grow   in  width  very  rapidly. 

There  are  three  types  of  erosion 
found  in  the  coststal  section  of  South 
Carolina:  (1)  selective  water  ero- 
sion, (2)  selective  wind  erosion,  and 
(3)  sheet  erosion  in  some  areas  just 
below  the  sand  hills.  In  the  coastal 
section,  sheet  erosion  caused  by  wat- 
er is  analagous  to  that  in  the  pied- 
mont region.  As  to  selective  water 
erosion;  on  sandy  soils  subjected  to 
rains  of  severe  intensity,  the  finer 
lighter  particles  of  soil  are  carried 
away  by  a  process  of  washing  and 
straining,  leaving  behind  the  larger 
heavier  particles.  Thus,  heavy  sandy 
loam  is  sometimes  changed  to  light 
sandy  loam,  or,  perhaps  even  to  sand. 
It  is  by  this  same  process  that  strong 
winds  strip  sandy  loam  of  its  finer 
particles. 

Vegetative    practices   are   the    sim- 
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plest  and  most  economical  means  of 
erosion  control.  They  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  the  soil  and  pro- 
viding an  income  at -the  same  time. 
Research  and  farm  experience  show 
little  or  no  soil  washing  takes  place 
on  land  that  is  completely  covered 
by  close  growing  crops  and  that  on 
such  land  the  soil  is  more  permeable 
and  the  water  as  well  as  the  soil,  is 
saved.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  grow 
close  growing  crops  on  the  more 
sloping  land  on  the  farm  and  to 
grow  row  crops  on  the  more  level 
land.  Lespedeza  sericea  and  Kudzu 
are  two  of  the  most  efficient  erosion 
checking  crops.  If  used  extensively 
they  could  be  a  big  factor  in  the  ans- 
wer to  South  Carolina's  erosion  prob- 
lem. If  vegetation  proves  unsuccess- 
ful in  checking  erosion  then  mechan- 
ical methods  such  as  terraces,  out- 
let channels,  and  structures  must  be 
resorted  to.  Mechanical  practices 
are     generally     expensive     compared 


with  vegetation  methods  and  they 
provide  no  income  which  is  a  disad- 
vantage; but  they  are  a  necessity  in 
some  cases.  In  mechanical  control 
of  erosion  training,  skill,  and  experi- 
ence are  essential  elements. 

There  are  several  sources  of  as- 
sistance available  to  farmers  who  are 
interested  in  practicing  erosion  con- 
trol on  their  farms.  A  few  of  these 
are:  The  local  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, Extension  Service,  A.  A.  A., 
and  the  local  high  school  agi-icultural 
teachers.  Of  these  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals, the  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict will  probably  be  able  to  offer 
more  actual  technical  assistance,  be- 
cause each  district  has  a  ''work-unit", 
consisting  of  specialists  assigned  by 
the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  do  this  specific  work.  With  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  erosion  and  its 
control,  the  farmer  can  increase  his 
yields  and  the  same  time  do  an  all- 
important  job  of  conserving  the  soil. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  CLASS  TAKES  TRIP 


Farm    Management    Classes    Visit    Agricultural    Industries    in    Georgia 
and  Florida;   Students  Observe  Modern  Farming  Methods  Used  There 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  sem- 
ester for  agricultural  students  en- 
rolled in  Agricultural  Economics  302 
is  the  field  trip  which  enables  the  in- 
structor to  point  out  visibly  to  his 
class  the  things  that  have  been  cov- 
ered during  the  actual  theory  periods 
spent  in  the  class  room. 

Recently  Dr.  W.  E.  A.  Husmann, 
Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  conducted  his  Farm  Man- 
agement class  on  a  three  day  tour  of 
central  and  south  Georgia  and  North- 
ern Florida,  wheie  they  observed, 
first  hand,  practices  followed  in  cer- 
tain types  of  agriculture. 

The  party  departed  from  Clemson 
College  early  Friday  morning,  Nov- 
ember 14,  and  traveled  by  way 
of  Athens  to  Greensboro,  Geoi'gia. 
Many  of  the  group  saw  for  the  first 
time  on  the  road  between  Royston, 
Ga.,  and  Athens,  a  cotton  picker. 
There  the  group  had  the  working 
mechanism  of  the  machine  explained 
to  them.  Greensboro,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Greene  county  in  one  of  the 
key  sections  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  Peach  state.  Dairy  products  have 
become  one  of  the  leading  sources 
of  income  for  the  farmers  of  our 
southern  neighbor  across  the  Savan- 
nah River.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  cooperating  with  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  Georgia,  has  a  pas- 
ture development  project  consisting 
of  about  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
permanent  grazing  land.  Extensive 
experiments  are  being  run,  to  deter- 
mine the  best  grass  combinations 
for  pasturage.  These  government 
owned  pastures  are  use'l  by  the  cat- 
tle owners  to  feed  their  stock  for  a 
small  rental  fee  per  acre. 

A  Co-op  creamery  was  visited  at 
Eatonton.  The  group  saw  where 
whole  milk  was  delivered  to  the 
plant  and  the  various  processes  that 
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loDk  place  before  the  milk  was  used 
by  the  consumer.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Eatonton  Co-ops  output  is 
marketed  in  Atlanta  which  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  southeast. 

In   Macon   the   paity   had   an    inter- 
view with  one  of  the  officials  of  the 


Dr.   W.   E.   A.   Husmann 

First  National  Bank  of  Macon.  This 
firm  is  widely  known  for  their  Agri- 
cultural Credit  department,  one  of 
the  few  that  renders  such  a  service 
to  farmers.  A  firm  representative 
explained  the  steps  that  a  borrower 
liad  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan 
fiom  the  bank  and  the  steps  the 
firm  would  take  to  insure  their  in- 
vestment. The  bank  official  also  told 
the  group  the  procedures  that  were 
followed  in  granting  veterans'  loans 
to  former  service  men  and  women. 

Saturday  morning  an  employee  of 
the  Armour  Packing  Company  con- 
ducted the  men  on  a  very  complete 
tour  of  their  plant  at  Tifton.  There 
the  future  farm  managers  saw  the 
ccmtinuous  process  where  the  live 
animal  enters  the  chute  to  the 
slaughter  room  and  emerges  at  the 
end  of  the  line  in  the  form  of  smoked 


hams  and  T-bone  steaks.  Every  part 
of  the  animal  is  utilized  and  nothing 
is  wasted.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  plant  was  the  cut- 
ting room.  There  the  animal  is 
brought  in  on  an  overhead  track  and 
keeps  moving  all  the  while.  At  dif- 
feient  stations  along  the  line  workers 
ha\  e  a  definite  job  to  perform.  There 
government  inspectors  grade  the  car- 
cass with  certain  stamps  and  the 
beef  and  pork  are  placed  in  cold  stor- 
age  rooms. 

The  Tifton  plant  packs  mostly 
local  stock,  the  majority  coming  from 
the  ranges  of  northern  Florida  and 
the  counties  of  Georgia  around  Tif- 
ton. 

The  Clemson  students  visited  the 
Georgia  Coastal  Plains  Station  at 
Tifton,  Ga.  Dr.  George  H.  King, 
station  director,  greeted  the  party 
and  explained  to  the  group  the  things 
that  his  station  was  endeavoring  to 
accomi)lish.  Director  King  gave  the 
class  the  scope  of  activities  with  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  station.  S.  A. 
Parham,  head  agronomist  at  Tifton, 
explained  his  work  with  peanuts  and 
small  grains.  The  agronomist  gave 
the  visitors  from  Clemson  fir.st  hand 
information  connected  with  the  val- 
ue of  peanuts  and  peanut  hay.  An  ex- 
tensive discussion  was  held  concern- 
ing hay  making.  Animal  Husbandry- 
man  Southwell  carried  the  visitors  on 
a  hasty  tour  of  the  livestock  pastures 
and  animal  lots.  He  explained  his  ex- 
periments briefly  with  pasture  and 
cattle.  Mr.  Southwell  stated  that  the 
herd  of  registered  Hereford  cattle 
at  Clemson  was  superior  to  those  at 
his  station. 

Considerable   work   has   been   done 

in  Valdosta  with  reforestation.  Large 

numbers   of   slash   and   loblolly  pines 

have   been   planted   and   are   yielding 
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returns  to  tlie  owners  through  tur- 
pentine and  naval  stores  In  Val- 
dosca  the  South  Carolinians  were 
shown  through  a  complete  tur- 
pentine distillery.  There  the  huge 
barrels  of  crude  gum  was  brought  in 
and  weighed  befoi'e  they  were  dump- 
ed into  the  melting  vats.  The  for- 
eign materials  were  carefully  remov- 
ed and  the  turpentine  emerged  in 
different  grades.  There  the  finished 
product  was  placed  in  tanks  and 
stored.  Turpentine  is  graded  by  col- 
or. A  different  name  is  given  to 
each  color  such  as  Nancy,  Mary, 
Jack,  etc.  The  gum  emerges  in  solid 
form  and  is  sold  to  powder  companies 
for  use  in  explosives.  The  director 
of  the  forestry  co-op  in  Valdosta 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  timely 
talk  to  the  group  on  the  necessity 
for    preserving    the    forests    of    our 


New  Agronomy  Handbook  Is  Published 


Oroup  of  students  with  Prof.  L.  M. 
Bauknight  at  Dr.  Husmann's  citrus 
farm  in  Florida.  Left  to  right:  C.  E. 
Langston,  W.  H.  Kennick,  Prof. 
Bauknight,   J.   W.   Green,   S.   B.   Hunt. 

country.  According  to  the  speaker 
large  dividends  can  be  reaped  from 
relatively  waste  land  by  utilizing  this 
soil  to  establish  permanent  forests 
which  will  increase  the  farm  income 
and  preserve  the  soil  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

While  traveling  through  northern 
Florida  the  group  saw  the  different 
kinds  of  cattle  raised  in  the  leading 
beef  producing  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  stock  producers  of 
Florida  have  begun  to  cross  their 
native  stock  with  imported  Brahma 
bulls.  These  natives  of  the  country 
of  India  have  the  ability  to  withstand 
intense  heat  and  pay  little  attention 


A  new  revision  to  the  Agronomy 
Handbook  for  South  Carolina  was  re- 
cently published  by  the  Extension 
Agionomy  Division  and  is  now  ready 
for  distribution. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of 
the  handbook  'is  the  series  of  fifty- 
four  color  photographs  depicting 
plant  deficiency  symtoms  resulting 
from  lack  of  essential  and  rarer  ele- 
ments. These  photographs  were 
made  possible  through  the  Chilean 
Nitrate  Educational  Bureau,  Inc., 
and  arc  in  full  color  thereby  making 
possible  the  easy  identification  of 
the  various  elemental  deficiency 
problems  confronting  our  South  Car- 
olina farmers  today.  Most  farmers 
are  able  to  recognize  typical  plant 
symptoms  resulting  from  deficiencies 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash 
.^o  those  photograph.s  are  meant  as 
an  aid  in  identifying  deficiencies  of 
the  rarer  or  "minor  elements"  which 
also  play  a  vital  and  important  part 
in    plant    and    animal   growth. 

Other  important  additions  to  the 
Handbook  include  a  section   on   crop 


statisrics  which  is  composed  of  tables 
giving  the  acreage,  yield  per  acre, 
and  total  production  of  a  dozen  com- 
mon crops  from  1900  until  the  pre- 
sent time.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
average  composition  and  Total  Diges- 
tible Nutrients  of  the  various  feeds 
grown  in  South  Carolina. 

To  keep  up  with  the  times  the 
feitilizer  lecommendations  for  the 
different  crops  have  been  revised. 
The  new  recommendations  are  based 
on  the  most  recent  research  and  in- 
formation  available. 

As  stated  in  the  foreword,  "The 
Agronomy  Handbook  is  intended  as 
a  ready  reference  foi-  agricultural 
workers  and  farmers It  is  de- 
signed as  a  contribution  to  more  uni- 
form agricultural  recommendations 
for  South  Carolina". 

In  this  capacity  the  new  Agronomy 
Handbook  has  succeeded  tremendous- 
ly and  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  editing  and  publication  of  it  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  con- 
tribution to  the  agricultural  industry 
of  South   Carolina. 


to  flies.  A  much  more  palatable 
table  product  is  the  result.  The 
grades  produced  by  these  crosses 
have  much  better  carcasses  and  the 
packing  houses  repo)t  much  higher 
dressing  percentages  over  the  scrub 
stock  formerly  used  exclusively.  Flor- 
ida is  one  of  the  largest  cattle  pro- 
ducing states  in  the  union. 

During  the  war  America's  supply 
of  tungoil  from  the  East  Indies  was 
cut  off.  This  brought  about  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  to  establish  a  domes- 
tic supply  after  no  other  supply 
could  be  secured.  One  of  these  tung- 
oil plantations  was  seen  while  in 
northern  Florida  and  Dr.  Husmann 
explained  the  procedures  involved  in 
starting  such  an  enterprise.  Tungoil 
is  an  essential  ingredient  for  lacquers 
and  varnishes  because  of  its  quick 
drying  abilities.  Even  though  there 
is  much  money  to  be  made  in  this  in- 
dustry, the  high  cost  encountered  in 
initiating  such  a  business  makes  it 
rather  rusky  for  the  average  capital- 
ist. 

Late  Saturday  afternoon  the  stu- 
dents arrived  deep  in  the  citrus  belt 
and  visited  a  citrus  canning  plant. 
There  the  oranges  and  grapefruit  is 


brought  to  the  plant  in  huge  trucks 
and  emptied  after  being  weighed  in- 
to a  huge  conveyor.  This  conveyor 
takes  the  produce  into  the  plant 
where  it  travels  on  a  production  line 
basis.  After  going  through  a  series 
of  machines  it  emerges  in  cans  as 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice  and  oth- 
er products.  Approximately  one  half 
of  Florida's  citrus  is  canned  while 
the  other  half  is  marketed  in  other 
forms. 

After  a  short  delay  the  party  was 
conducted  through  a  packing  shed 
where  the  citrus  is  washed,  colored, 
graded,  packed  and  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  very 
interesting  for  the  Clemson  party  to 
follow  the  oranges  as  they  came  in 
the  shed  from  the  groves  and  see 
them  after  a  series  of  processes, 
placed  in  box  cars  to  be  transported 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

The  party  head  showed  the  group 
of  students  his  groves  and  explained 
in  detail  the  problems  involved  in 
establishing    a    paying    grove. 

Leaving  Dr.  Husmann's  place  the 
convoy  returned  to  Clemson  College 
by  the  way  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Robert  E.  Ware 


And    His    Hobbies 


Does  it  seem  strange  that  a  person 
who  studies  birds  and  is  interested 
in  their  welfare  and  conservation 
should  also  have  a  hobby  of  collect- 
ing guns  and  cartridges  with  which 
birds  are  killed?  Such  may  seem  to 
be  the  case  with  Prof.  Ware,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Zoology  and  Ento- 
mology at  Clemson.  except  that  the 
guns  he  collects  are  definitely  not 
used  to  destroy  wild  game. 

Prof.  Ware,  who  hails  from  a  little 
town  in  southern  Iowa,  received  his 
undergraduate  degree  from  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  and  attended 
graduate  school  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege. Before  coming  to  Clemson  in 
1930  Prof.  Ware  was  engaged  in  a 
number  of  occupations,  one  of  them 
being  in  the  Stock  Exchange  in  San 
Francisco. 

Prof.  Ware  started  his  gun  collect- 
ing hobby  as  a  young  boy  and  at 
the  present  time  his  collection 
amounts  to  around  sixty  firearms  as 
well  as  an  immense  assortment  of 
cartridges  of  various  descriptions 
and  sizes.  Even  though  they  prob- 
ably have  a  great  monetary  value  he 
collects  them  only  for  his  enjoyment 
and  recreation.  He  has  been  offered 
various  sums  of  money  for  several 
of   hip    guns   but    as   he    said,    "They 
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mean  more  to  me  than  money." 

Some  of  these  old  firearms  are 
lii.story  books  within  themselves.  One 
such  piece  is  a  Remington  cap  and 
ball  .44  caliber  revolver  which  was 
given  to  him  by  an  old  prospector. 
He  received  this  revolver  in  grati- 
tude for  food  and  clothes  which  he 
carried  out  to  this  old  prospector 
while  working  in  Death  Valley,  Ariz- 
ona as  a  student.  As  related  to  Prof. 
Ware  by  the  prospector,  the  revol- 
ver had  been  carried  through  three 
gold  rushes  and  there  is  a  worn  place 
on  one  side  of  the  barrel  where  it 
rubbed  against  the  owner's  leg. 

The  only  heirloom  in  the  collection 
is  an  old  musket  that  his  grandfather 
owned  as  a  kid  and  which  was  pass- 
ed down  to  Prof.  Ware  through  his 
father. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
perfect  specimens  is  a  rifle  which 
was  made  specifically  for  him  by  an 
old  mountain  gunsmith  from  the  hills 
of  Tennessee.  This  rifle  was  made 
from  the  same  materials,  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  tools  as  this 
gunsmith's    father    and    grandfather 


gunsmith  ancestors  before  him.  It 
is  an  exact  leplica  of  the  rifle  used 
by  his  grandfathei-  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  specimens  owned  by  Prof. 
Ware,  some  of  which  aie  on  display 
in  his  office.  A  very  interesting 
afternoon  can  be  spent  around  these 
same  specimens  by  anyone  who  has 
the   time. 

Another  hobby  which  Prof.  Ware 
devotes  his  time  to  may  seem  to  be 
connected  with  his  work  at  the  col- 
lege but  is  also  foi-  his  own  amuse- 
)iient  and  is  done  in  his  spare  time. 
This  hobby  consists  in  catching  birds, 
banding  them,  and  releasing  them  to 
bo  caught  by  other  bird  fanciers 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Prof.  Ware  began  his  hobby  of 
banding  birds  at  Clemson  in  1936. 
Recently  the  Boy  Scout  troop  at 
Clemson  became  interested  and  is 
now  helping  him.  At  the  present 
time  he  has  banded  over  thirty-five 
different  kinds  of  birds  totaling 
around  fifteen  thousand  individuals. 
The  birds  with  which  he  does  the 
most  banding  are  Chimney  Swifts 
and   White  Throated   Sparrows. 

(continued  on  the  following  page) 
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A  Hasty  Glimpse  of  An  Amazing  Industry 


By   T.  C.   CARTWRIGHT 
Animal    Husbandry     1948 


To  a  half-scared  country  boy  hold- 
ing on  to  the  seat  of  an  elevated 
train  and  trying-  to  peer  out  at  the 
vast  spreading  city,  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  believe  that  the  geography  book 
he  studied  back  in  grammar  school 
was  right  when  it  said  that  Chicago 
is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world.  It  becomes  apparent  to  hini 
that  anything  to  be  outstanding  in 
this  place  must  really  be  something. 
The  only  thing  he  knew  about  Chi- 
cago was  that  it  was  the  meat  pack- 
ing center  of  the  United  States  and 
he  was  a  little  surprised  that  it  was 
about  the  only  thing  every  Chicagoan 
knew  existed  in  the  windy  city.  The 
prominence  of  Packingtown,  the 
name  given  to  the  location  of  the 
stock  yards  and  packing  companies, 
is  more  easily  understood  when  it  is 
learned  that  about  three  times  more 
people  are  employed  there  than  can 
ciowd  into  Tigertown  for  a  Clemson- 
Fuinian  football  clash. 

Chicago  is  only  the  center  of  the 
industry.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  meat 
packing  industry  is  the  third  largest 
industry  in  the  most  industrialized 
country  in  the  world.  It  nets  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  It  is  com- 
jiosed  of  over  eight  hunilred  differ- 
ent companies,  and  to  thousands  of 
American  families  it  supplies  fresh 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  dressed  poul- 
try, and  eggs  daily.  Realistic  solu- 
tions to  the  many  problems  involved 
in  distributing  such  highly  perish- 
able products  have  created  an  amaz- 
ing industry,  a  vast,  sprawling,  topsy- 
turvy industry  that  produces  buttons 
as  well  as  T-bone  steaks,  that  gath- 
ers its  raw  materials  from  small  pro- 
ducers almost  as  numerous  as  the 
customers,  that  disassembles  rather 
than  assembles  in  its  manufacturing 
process,  and  that  functions  of  neces- 
sity with  the  precision  and  sensitivity 
of  a  Bulova  watch  in  order  to  sur- 
vive the  whims  of  nature,  housewife, 
and    bacteria   alike. 

Of  course,  only  a  small  percent  of 
the  industry  is  in  Chicago,  but  it  is 
the  core  of  activity  and  the  best 
place  to  get  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 


methods  employed  in  the  meat  pack- 
ing industry.  Before  starting  a  jour- 
ney through  a  packing  plant,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  go  through  the 
stock  yards  and  see  how  the  packing 
company  buyers  secure  livestock. 
Practically  all  of  the  livestock  ship- 
ped in  by  the  farmers  is  consigned 
to  a  commission  firm  at  the  stock 
yards.  The  commissioner  completely 
takes  over  the  care  of  the  animals 
shipped  to  him,  and  because  of  his 
contacts,  his  familiarity  with  sales 
lirocedures,  and  his  knowledge  of 
current  livestock  prices,  the  agent 
tends  to  secure  higher  prices  for  the 
larmer.  The  packers  have  closely 
coordinated  purchasing  organizations 
with  specialized  buyers  for  each  type 
of  livestock.  These  buyers  move  from 
one  commission  man  to  another  mak- 
ing offers  for  certain  pens  of  ani- 
mals. If  the  offer  is  satisfactory,  a 
sale   is   made   by  verbal   agreement. 

From  the  stock  yards  the  animals 
arc  driven  in  chutes  to  the  slaughter- 
ing pens  of  the  purchasing  company. 
For  each  type  of  livestock  there  is 
a  different  method  of  buthering. 
Every  possible  step  is  mechanized 
and  when  this  is  impossible  butchers 
specialize  in  one  particular  operation 
and  become  highly  skilled,  working 
so  deftly  and  rapidly  that  they  seem 
to  be  mechanical  tievices  themselves. 

In  hog  slaughtering,  for  example, 
the  live  animal  is  started  on  an 
overhead  chain  assembly  line  hang- 
ing by  a  hind  leg.  First,  he  is  stuck 
and  allowed  to  bleed  while  on  his 
way  to  the  scalding  vat.  The  chain 
takes  the  carcas.s  through  the  vat 
and  scraping  machine  in  a  continu- 
ous movement  and  then  straight  on 
through  a  room  filled  with  several 
scores  of  workmen.  These  men  stand 
at  a  certain  point  along  the  path  of 
the  chain  and  perform  one  operation 
frleftly  and  expeditiously,  because  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  seconds  before 
another  carcass  is  before  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  clean,  white  car- 
casses file  into  the  cooler  at  the  rate 
of  hundreds   per  hour. 

To  be  shipped  from  one  state  to 
another,  all  meat  must  be  inspected 
and  passed  by  federal  inspectors.  In 
order  to  detect  any  animal  unfit  for 
human  consumption,  these  inspectors 
work    in    the    packing   plant   and    ex- 


The   Agrarian   Presents 
ROBERT     E.      WARE 
And  His  Hobbies 

(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

The  bands  for  the  birds  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  is 
interested  in  the  migratory  habits  of 
different  species  of  birds.  The  bands 
lia\e  an  identification  number  on 
flicm  and  when  a  bird  is  picked  up 
I  he  information  consisting  of  the 
name  of  finder,  address  of  finder, 
location  of  place  where  bird  was 
caught,  kind  of  biid,  and  the  time  of 
year,  is  forwarded  to  Washington. 
This  information,  after  being  record- 
ed in  the  files  there,  is  forwarded  to 
(lie  bander.  There  are  close  to  two 
I  housand  people  engaged  in  this  hob- 
I  y   at  the  present  time. 

Birds  banded  by  him  have  been 
picked  up  as  far  north  as  Manitoba, 
('anada,  as  far  south  as  Haiti,  and 
as  far  west  as  Arkansas.  The  area 
irom  which  most  of  his  birds  are 
picked  up  is  bounded  by  New  Orleans 
oil  the  south  and  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and    New   York   on   the   north. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  inci- 
dents which  happened  in  this  con- 
•lection  with  this  hobby  occurred  last 
year  when  a  little  bird  commonly 
called  a  "Two-ee"  was  caught  by 
Prof.  Ware  in  his  own  back  yard. 
It  had  been  banded  by  him  here  at 
Clemson  eight  years  before.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  the  bird 
came  back  to  the  same  spot  after 
eight  years. 

Prof.  Ware  who  is  noted  in  his 
classroom  for  his  friendliness,  his 
line  of  "bull',  and  his  unpredictable 
quizzes  is  currently  interested  in 
animal  parasites,  fleas,  ticks,  and  the 
like  and  lecently  obtained  a  new 
laboratory  with  which  to  carry  on 
liis  work  here  at  Clemson. 


amine   the   livestock   at   all   stages   of 
the   disassembling  process. 

A  tour  through  a  packing  plant 
gives  only  a  glimpse  of  the  many  de- 
tails and  complications  involved  in 
the  meat  packing  industry.  But  even 
a  country  boy,  after  such  a  tour,  be- 
comes aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  most  amazing  industry. 
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OUTSTANDING  GRADS  OF 


lOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


In  each  class  )f  <<-''"li-iates  there 
are  always  a  few  who  stand  out 
anion}?  their  classmates  as  outstantl- 
ing  either  because  of  scholastic  abili- 
ty, leadership  ability,  moral  excel- 
lence, peisonality,  or  other  traits. 
We  have  selected  four  students  whom 
we  have  observed  as  being  outstand- 
irig  in  the  Ag-  school.  There  are  many 
more  but  we  could  not  possibly 
characterize  them  all  in  the  space 
we  are  allotted.  We  hope  that  these 
boys  as  they  go  forth  from  Clemson 
will  maintain  as  fine  a  record  as  they 
have  at  Clemson. 


T.    C.    CARTWRIGHT 

Tom  Cartwright  came  to  us  as  a 
transfer  student  from  Amarillo  Jun- 
ior College  in  September,  1942. 
While  seving  as  pilot  of  a  B-24 
bomber  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  he 
was  captured  by  the  Japanese  and 
held  prisoner  for  a  month  before  he 
was   released. 

Tom  is  president  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Club  and  C'hancellor  of 
.■\lpha  Zeta.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Recently  he  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Chicago  which 
he  won  for  his  prize  winning  essay 
ill    the    Swift    Essay    Contest. 


He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Carolyn  Hobson  and  they  have  one 
child.  After  graduating  he  will  have 
one  .lay  in  which  to  tiavel  to  Texa.« 
where  he  is  enrolling  in  the  graduate 
school  at  Texas  A&M  to  obtain  his 
degrto    in    .Animal    Breeding. 


A.   B.  CARWILE 

"A.  B.",  who  is  the  only  cadet 
porti-ayed,  entered  Clemson  in  Sept- 
ember, 1942,  only  to  be  called  to 
service  in  February,  1 944.  After 
serving  for  19  months  in  the  Air 
Corps,  he  was  discharged  as  an  air 
cadet,  and  returned  to  .=chool  in  Feb- 
ruary,   1946. 

He  is  musically  inclined  and  is 
company  commander  of  Band  Com- 
pany. A.  B.  is  a  member  of  Mu  Beta 
Psi,  honorary  music  fraternity,  as 
well  as  president  of  Tiger  Brother- 
hood, recording  .-secretary  of  Blue 
Key,  chairman  of  YMCA  member- 
ship diive,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Council,  Alpha  Phi  Omega, 
B.S.U.  council,  YMCA  Cabinet,  and 
A.S.A.E. 


A.  B.  is  majoi'ing  in  Agiicultural 
Engineering  and  plans  to  go  into 
the  farm  implement  field  upon  grad- 
uation. It  comes  down  to  this  writ- 
er that  he  is  a  firm  b'^liever  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  (fi-om  a  social  angle) 
and  is  just  "crazy"  about  writing 
reports  for  Prof.  Nutt. 


W.  C.  KENNERTY 

Bill  Kennerty.  who  came  to  Clem- 
son tiom  that  state  in  the  low  coun- 
try, commonly  known  as  Charleston, 
is  one  of  the  few  journalists  in  the 
Ag  school.  He  has  been  Feature 
Editor  of  the  Tiger,  Editor  of  the 
AGRARIAN,  and  is  Sec.-Treas.,  of 
Alpha  Gammu  Mu,  honor  writers 
fraternity.      Bill    is   al.'-'o   President   of 


Beta  Sigma  Chi,  and  a  member  of 
the  Horticulture  Club,  Newman  Club. 
Sigma  Phi,  and  the  Ag  Fair  com- 
inittee. 

He  entered  Clemson  in  Septc-mber. 
1941  but  was  called  to  the  Army  in 
June,  1948.  He  served  with  the  En- 
gineers and  spent  a  vear  in  the 
Phillipine  Islands  before  returning 
to  Clemson  in  March,  1946.  IMU  is 
majoring    in    Horticultui'e. 
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D.   C.   SHARP 

Don  Sluirp  came  to  C'lemson  as  a 
tiansfer  student  fi-om  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  after  receiving  his 
(iischarge  from  the  Army.  When  he 
received  his  discharge  he  was  com- 
pany commander  of  a  tank  training 
company  with  the  lank  of  captain. 

While  at  Clemson  Don  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  ways,  one 
of  them  being  his  high  scholastic 
record.  He  has  made  High  Honors 
every  semester  and  at  time  of  pub- 
lication his  grade  point  ratio  is  8.6. 
Not  bad,  eh?  In  addition  to  his  schol- 
asic  record  he  is  treasurer  of  Alpha 
Zeta,  president  of  Kappa  Sigma  Ep- 
silon,  and  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa 
Phi.  He  was  selected  for  "Who's 
Who  Among  Students  In  American 
Universities  and  Colleges"  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  AGRARIAN. 

Don  is  a  native  of  Allendale  and 
is  married  to  the  former  Camille 
Cunningham.  They  have  two  child- 
ren. Upon  graduation  Don  expects 
to    farm    in    Allendale. 
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CHEMISTS  HONOR  DR.  COOPER 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  was  recently  designated  as 
"one  of  the  ten  ablest  chemists  and  chemical 
engineers"  in  the  United  States  working  in  the 
field  of  fertilizer  research  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  bulletin. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  the  only  scientist  from  a 
Southern  college  or  university  to  be  selected  in 
this  line  of  research. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hester,  a  Clemson  graduate  of 
1926  in  Chemistry  was  also  honored.  Dr.  Hester 
is  in  the  agricultural  research  department  of 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company  in  New  Jersey. 


NEW  ENTOMOLOGISTS  AT  CLEMSON 

Two  positions  in  the  Zoology  and  Entomol- 
ogy Department  have  recently  been  filled  by 
two  graduates  of  Clemson,  both  who  received 
their  degrees  in  Entomology. 

Dr.  James  A.  Cothran  comes  to  us  as  As- 
sociate Entomologist  in  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station.  He  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Clemson  in  1935  and  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Iowa  State  College.  Dr.  Cothran 
came  here  from  the  E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours 
Co.,  of  Wilmington  Del.  He  has  considerable 
entomological  experience  and  while  at  Clemson 
his  work  will  be  principally  investigational  re- 
search with  insects  affecting  fruits  and  nuts. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Warnhoff,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  finished  Clemson  in  1946  and  com- 
pleted his  graduate  work  and  received  his  M.S. 
degree  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  College  in  August, 
1947.  Prior  to  coming  to  Clemson  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zoology,  Mr 
Warnhoff  was  director  of  work  with  the  White- 
fringed  Beetle  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  USDA  in  South 
Carolina. 


TFA  OUTLINES  WORK 

The  Clemson  chapter  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  reorganized  lavSt  semester  and 
lias  already  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ag 
organizations  on  the  campus.  It  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  sixty  active  members  and  under  its 
officers,  Carl  Lowder,  President;  Leonard  Rey- 
nolds, Vice-President;  J.  G.  Harris,  Secre- 
tary; J.  T.  Black,  Treasurer;  C.  C.  Carter, 
Watchdog;  John  Green,  Reporter.  A  program 
of  work  has  already  been  outlined  which  is  as 
follows:  (1)  sponsor  parliamentary  procedure 
team,  (2)  sponsor  initiation  team  for  awarding 
different  degrees,  (3)  sponsor  VAE  exhibit  at 
Ag  Fair,  (4)  iniatiate  a  music  program  at  meet- 
ings, (5)  put  on  radio  programs,  (6)  have  reg- 
gularly  planned  meetings,  (7)  plan  for  recrea- 
tion at  meetings,  and  (8)  co-operate  with  the 
state  FFA  program. 

LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  AG.  FAIR 

Most  of  the  students  have  been  in  the  dark 
about  the  Ag  Fair  and  many  rumors  have  been 
traveling  over  the  campus  as  to  the  date  and 
which  schools  are  going  to  participate. 

Here  is  the  latest  developments  as  quoted 
to  us  by  R.  M.  Hanckl,  Chairman. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  schools  on  the  campus 
it  was  decided  that  we  would  have  a  fair  with 
all  schools  represented. 

SIMONS  APPOINTED  ASST.  AG.  EDITOR 

Henry  Simons,  Horticulture,  1946,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  agricultural  editor  at  Clem- 
son. 

He  will  handle  administrative  details  for 
the  state  experiment  stations,  and  for  the  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Clemson.  He  is  now  located 
in  the  office  with  Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  Vice- 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
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FURROWS 

ALPHA  ZETA  HONORS  GRADUATES 

Alpha  Zeta  honored  its  members  at  a  ban- 
quet held  on  January  9  in  the  YMCA  Cafeteria. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Bryan  made  the  after  dinner  address. 
Those  members  honored  were  T,  C.  Cartwright, 
Chancellor,  D.  C.  Sharp,  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Chap- 
lin, S.  J.  Hadden.  J.  E.  Herlong,  and  B.  R. 
Nicholson. 

The  local  chapter  has  accomplished  much 
this  year.  At  the  beginning  of  this  semester 
the  following  new  members  were  elected :  A.  S. 
Gramling,  Orangeburg;  J.  M.  Gulledge,  Calli- 
son;  Steve  Lund,  Exeland,  Wis.,  William  Mc- 
Kay, Hendersonville,  N.  C;  L.  H.  Moore,  York; 
J.  H.  Rodgers,  Charleston;  H.  V.  Rogers,  Cow- 
pens;  and  A.  W.  Snell,  Elloree.  After  a  week 
of  informal  intiation  the  new  members  were 
formally  initiated  on  October  16. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  elect  Mr.  B.  D. 
Cloaninger,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fertili- 
zer Control,  and  a  former  student  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Chapter,  to  fill  the  position 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  left  vacant  by  Dr. 
S.  P.  Marshall  who  resigned  at  Clemson  to  re- 
turn to  Florida. 

Projects  undertaken  during  the  year  in- 
clude erection  of  a  banner  at  Homecoming  and 
beginning  of  a  movement  to  reduce  dishonesty 
among  students  in  the  Ag  School. 


CLEMSON  GETS  BUILDING  FUNDS 

Recently  Governor  Thurmond  signed  the 
bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  divided  between  the  various  state 
institutions  for  building  funds.  Clemson's  share 
of  this  amounts  to  $1,300,000  which  will  go  for 
a  new  chemistry  building,  a  new  hospital,  and 
a  new  heating  plant.  All  of  these  buildings  are 
greatly  needed  on  the  campus  and  it  was  a  wise 
choice  indeed  that  the  administration  made 
when  they  designated  the  funds  for  these  build- 
ings. 


ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA  REORGANIZES 

The  Kappa  chapter  of  the  Fraternity  of 
Alpha  reorganized  at  Clemson  this  semester. 
The  only  pre-war  member  in  school  at  this 
time  was  E.  M.  Railings,  so  through  him  and 
members  of  the  faculty  the  chapter  was  reor- 
ganized and  at  the  formal  initiation  held  before 
Christmas  holidays  the  following  members 
v/ere  iniatiated:  C.  C.  Beam,  J.  T.  Black,  C.  W. 
Derrick,  E.  B.  Earle,  C.  E.  Gambrell,  R.  A.  Hall, 
G.  J.  Harris,  S.  P.  Hunt,  J  C.  Jackson,  D.  L. 
Johnson,  J.  P.  Pickens,  L.  D.  Reynolds,  D.  K. 
Stokes,  B.  Todd,  S.  O.  Tomlinson,  and  M.  P. 
Zuver. 

The  fraternity  which  was  last  active  at 
Clemson  in  1942,  is  a  national  honorary  fratern- 
ity for  students  majoring  in  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural Education.  To  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship a  student  must  have  a  high  scholastic  aver- 
age, show  qualities  of  leadership,  and  profess 
mterest  in  carrying  on  vocational  agricultural 
work  upon  graduation  from  college. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are:  President, 
C.  C.  Beam ;  First  Vice-President,  S.  O.  Tomlin- 
son; Second  Vice-President,  J.  T.  Black;  Secre- 
tary, J.  C.  Jackson;  Treasurer,  E.  M.  Railings; 
and  Reporter,  L.  D.  Reynolds.  The  faculty 
members  are  Dr.  T.  A,  White,  Mr,  W.  H.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  J.  B.  Monroe,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Strib- 
ling. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SUPERVISORS  MEET 

On  January  15-16  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  South  Carolina  Association  of  Soil  Conserv- 
ation Supervisors  was  held  in  Columbia.  There 
were  several  out  of  state  speakers  at  the  con- 
vention. Among  them  were  Dr.  Willis  A.  Sut- 
ton, guest  lecturer  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Readers'  Digest,  and  Kent  Levatt,  from 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  who  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  Soil  Conservation  District 
Governing  Bodies. 
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WHO'S  CHEATING  WHO 

Cheating  at  Clemson  College  is  nothing 
new.  Former  students  tell  us  that  in  years  past 
when  they  were  in  school  here,  practically  the 
same  situation  existed  then  as  does  now. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  why  the  sudden 
uproar  about  dishonesty  in  the  classroom???? 
This  is  the  situation  as  it  now  stands. 

Under  the  overcrowded  conditions  and 
shortages  of  faculty,  cheating  has  reached  an 
all  time  high.  It  has  advanced  to  the  stage 
with  some  members  of  the  faculty  as  a  "neces- 
sary evil"  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents have  rationalized  cheating  to  being  "the 
only  way  to  make  a  satisfactory  grade".  Some 
professors  make  it  so  easy  to  cheat  and  so  many 
students  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
that  it  actually  works  a  hardship  on  the  hon- 
est student.  A  student  who  know^s  all  the 
'"methods"  is  considered  a  "clever"  student  by 
the  majority  of  the  others  in  his  class. 

In  this  way  the  professors  are  cheating 
the  students,  the  students  are  cheating  the  prof- 
essors and  themselves,  and  they  are  both  cheat- 
ing future  employers  of  Clemson  graduates. 
Who,  then,  is  getting  any  benefits  from  this? 
The  answer  is  absolutely  no  one!!! 

This  must  be  stopped  if  Clemson  College  is 
to  maintain  her  high  standing  of  which  we  are 
all  proud.  That  means  that  we  must  all  co- 
operate, students  and  faculty  alike,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  degrading  influence. 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  the  organizations  on 
the  campus  to  make  the  first  decisive  move  in 
this  direction.  Alpha  Zeta  is  planning  to  inia- 
tiate  a  move  to  reduce  cheating  in  the  ag  school. 
Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  some  of  the 
clubs  who  have  accomplished  very  little  this 
year  to  co-operate  with  Alpha  Zeta  and  bring 
"skinning"  to  a  new  low  at  Clemson  rather  than 
an  all  time  high. 

Let's  us  as  future  leaders  in  agriculture 
set  a  worthy  example  for  the  other  schools  at 
Clemson  to  follow.     LET'S  GET  STARTED!!! 


CLEMSON   GRADUATE  AWARDED   MEDAL 

Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  Ent.  '38,  was  recently 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  cash  award  for  a 
scientific  paper  delivered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomologists  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  given  the  award  as  was  Dr.  G.  W. 
Pearce  for  their  paper,  "On  the  Mode  of  Ac- 
tion of  Petroleum  Oils  as  Ovicides".  This  paper 
is  largely  a  report  on  the  effect  of  petroleum 
oil  on  the  respiratory  activity  of  oriental  fruit 
moth  eggs. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  recently  became  Extension 
Entomologist  at  Cornell  University,  is  a  native 
of  Abbeville,  S.  C.  While  at  Clemson  he  was 
very  active  in  campus  affairs,  being  a  member 
of  Alpha  Zeta  and  numerous  other  campus  or- 
ganizations. 


A  FOND  FAREWELL 

When  I  was  appointed  editor  of  The 
AGRARIAN  last  spring  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  trials  and  tribulations 
that  confront  the  student  editor,  but  after 
the  remainder  of  the  staff  was  appointed  and 
work  began  on  the  fall  issue  each  of  us  learned 
a  little  and  by  the  time  that  we  published  the 
magazine,  no  one  could  convince  us  that  we 
v^eren't  The  AGRARIAN  staff  to  date. 

However,  without  the  help  of  "Big  Ben" 
Goodale,  Tom  Millford,  and  other  faculty  mem- 
bers we  could  never  have  even  gotten  started. 
I  would  like  to  stop  here  and  thank  them  and 
also  each  and  every  student  who  helped  to 
make  this  publication  a  success. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  my  suc- 
cessor will  meet  with  the  same  enjoyment  that 
I  had,  and  that  The  AGRARIAN  will  surge  on 
to  greater  heights  than  ever  before  in  the 
coming  year. 

— The  Editor 
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Clemson  Student  Co-Op 

(At  EVANS  5  &  10) 


Compliments  of 

Chas.  N.  Gignilliat  &  Sons 

COTTON  MERCHANTS 
Seneca,  South  Carolina 
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THE  EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
Leesville,  South  Carolina 

Dealers  and  Processors 

FINE         FARM         SEEDS 

Manufacturers 

FERTILIZERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSECTICIDES 

Distributors  in  South  Carolina 
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FOR  PIEDMONT  SECTION 


Opportunities  of  Aromatic  Tobacco 

The  Results  of  Five  Years  of  Experimental  Work 
Indicate  Possibilities  of  New  Industry  in  State 


Imagine  packing  a  pipe  with  sweet 
mellow  aromatic  lobacco  and  enjoy- 
ing a  pleasant  smoke  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  You  can  imagine  this 
now,  and  you  can  imagine  still  fur- 
ther that  this  aromatic  tobacco  is 
being  giown  right  here  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  South  Carolina.  It's 
being   done! 

During  normal  times  50  to  75  mil- 
lion pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco  is 
imported  mainly  from  Turkey,  Bul- 
garia, and  Greece  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  various  blends  of  cigaret- 
tes. During  the  war  these  imports 
decreased  greatly.  This  aroused  the 
interest  of  several  experimental  sta- 
tions with  respect  to  gi-owing  Turk- 
ish tobacco  in  this  country.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  at  Duke  University  has 
been  conducting  experiments  at  Ox- 
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ford,  North  Carolina  and  Chatham, 
Virginia,  involving  cultivation,  ferti- 
lization, harvesting,  curing,  storage, 
and  fermentation  with  several  varie- 
ties of  aromatic  tobaccos.  Duke  Uni- 
versity has  also  conducted  coopera- 
tive demonstrations  with  farmers  in 
Oconee,  Pickens,  Greenville,  and  An- 
derson counties.  After  five  years  of 
experimental  work  and  cooperative 
farm  demonstrations,  results  indica- 
ted that  certain  varieties  of  Turkish 
tobacco  could  be  grown  with  success 
in  the  Piedmont  area  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Because  of  its  high  labor  and 
acreage  requirement  it  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  small  farms  where  sufficient 
labor  is  available.     Since  the  results 


of  trials  mentioned  above  prove  that 
it  can  be  gi'own  profitably  in  this 
area,  a  project  was  initiated  at 
Clemson  to  determine  the  economic 
aspects,  and  proper  cultural  and  cur- 
ing procedure. 

Turkish  tobacco  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  types  of  tobacco  by 
small  glandular  hairs  that  protrude 
from  the  leaf.  It  is  from  these 
small  hairs  that  an  oil  secretion  is 
produced  which  gives  the  aroma  to 
the  tobacco.  The  density  of  these 
hairs  per  leaf  area  is  influenced  by 
heredity  and  environmental  condi- 
tions. Any  environmental  factor 
which  causes  the  plant  to  grow  very 
vegetatively  also  causes  the  density 
of  the  hairs  to  be  less,  which  results 
in  a  poor  quality  tobacco.     In  grow- 

(continued  on  the  following  page) 


Bales  of  aromatic  tobacco 
being  studied  by  Horticultu- 
rists  at   Clemson    College. 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

ing  Turkish  tobacco  the  growth  of 
the  plant  should  be  controlled  in  or- 
der to  obtain  small  leaves  which  pos- 
sess as  many  glandular  hairs  as  pos- 
sible per  leaf.  In  this  way  quality 
can  be  raised  to  a  higher  level. 

In  locating  a  seedbed,  a  soil  should 
be  chosen  which  is  relatively  high  in 
organic  matter,  contains  few  weed 
seeds  and  disease  organisms,  is  well 
drained,  and  near  a  source  of  water. 
The  beds  should  be  located  on  a  south 
or  southwestern  slope  in  order  to 
get  the  benefits  of  natural  heat. 

After  clearing  the  plant  bed  area, 
the  top  soil  should  be  pulverized, 
smoothed,  and  levelled. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  sterilized 
in  September  or  October  so  as  to 
eliminate  weeds,  diseases,  and  in- 
sects. This  may  be  done  with  steam, 
by  burning,  or  by  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

After  sterilization  of  the  seed  bed 
the  fertilizer  should  be  applied  at 
least  two  weeks  before  seeding  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  a  complete 
tobacco  plant  bed  fertilizer  per  yard. 

The  beds  should  be  seeded  be- 
tween February  1  and  March  1,  using 
1  to  1  *4  tablespoons  of  seed 
per  100  square  yards.  The  seed 
should  be  mixed  with  cottonseed 
meal,  fine  sand,  or  sifted  wood  ash- 
es, using  one  quart  of  such  material 
to  each  teaspoonful  of  seed,  in  or- 
der to  get  uniform  distribution  of 
the  seed. 

In  experiments  at  Clemson,  tobac- 
co cloth  covers  were  used  on  the 
seed  beds  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture and  protect  plants  from  un- 
favorable weather  conditions.  After 
a  stand  of  plants  was  established  in 
the  field,  the  remaining  plants  in 
the  beds  were  destroyed,  and  the  bed 
was  planted  with  nematode  resistant 
varieties  of  cowpeas  or  soybeans. 

A  heavy  and  relatively  poor  soil 
containing  mixtures  of  sand,  gravel, 
or  small  rocks  is  desired  for  the  best 
growth  of  Turkish  tobacco.  The 
field  should  have  some  slope  which 
will  afford  protection  against  wind 
damage. 

To  fertilize  Turkish  tobacco,  4  to 
8  tons  per  acre  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  was  used  as  a  source  of  ni- 
trogen. Superphosphate  and  potas- 
sium sulfate  was  used  at  the  rate  of 
200  and  160  pounds  per  acre  respec- 


tively. Large  supplies  of  fertilizer 
will  cause  the  plant  to  grow  very 
vegetatively  which  will  result  in  a 
decline  of  quality.  To  understand 
the  underlying  causes  of  this  decline 
in  quality  with  an  increase  in  grow- 
th, we  have  to  be  reminded  that  in 
the  Near  East  tobacco  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  soil  of  low  fertility  and 
very  little  rainfall. 

Rows  are  laid  off  20  inches  apart 
and  the  plants  spaced  4  ^/^  to  5  V2 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  According 
to  these  specifications,  it  will  re- 
quire approximately  60,000  to  70,- 
000  plants  per  acre.  The  close  spac- 
ing has  a  dwarfing  effect  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  which  is  favor- 
able for  quality. 

In  order  to  withstand  transplant- 
ing, the  seedlings  should  be  harden- 
ed five  to  seven  clays  before  trans- 
planting by  removing  the  tobacco 
cloth  covers.  Transplanting  is  done 
with  a  hand  transplanter  which  re- 
leases plant  and  water  simultaneous- 
ly. Plants  are  placed  midway  on 
side  of  the  ridges  approximately  half 
the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ridge  to  the  top. 

The  first  cultivation  is  usually  10 
to  15  days  before  transplanting.  Dur- 
ing this  cultivation,  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  are  raked  down  away  from 
the  rows  of  plants.  The  second  cul- 
tivation is  carried  on  mainly  to  con- 
trol weeds  and  to  loosen  the  soil  in 
ordei-  to  get  better  aeration.  In  gen- 
eral very  little  cultivation  is  re- 
quired during  most  seasons. 

The  first  priming  begins  40  to  45 
days  after  transplanting.  If  maxi- 
mum yield  and  quality  are  obtained, 
the  leaves  are  harvested  when  they 
are  quite  green.  Leaves  showing 
yellow  or  any  burning  will  be  of  light 
weight  and  poor  quality.  Priming 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  dew  has  dried  from  the 
leaves.  Never  prime  when  the  leaves 
are  in  a  wilted  condition  as  Turkish 
tobacco  has  to  be  strung  and  wilt- 
ing  slows    down    this    operation. 

Leaves  are  then  strung  onto  a 
string  with  the  use  of  a  14  inch  need- 
le and  then  tied  to  a  bamboo  stick. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  properly 
arranged  on  the  string,  they  are 
placed  in  a  cool  and  shady  place  on 
racks  so  that  the  tobacco  can  yellow 
and  wilt  which  will  take  from  36  to 
72  hours.  After  wilting,  the  tobac- 
co   is    placed    on    poitable    racks    on 


castors  and  placed  in  direct  sunlight 
for  curing  during  the  day  time. 
These  racks  are  moved  inside  a 
building  at  night  and  during  incle- 
ment weather.  It  requires  from  10 
to  14  days  to  cure  tobacco  in  the 
sunlight.  At  no  time  should  the 
tobacco  be  exposed  to  dew  or  rain. 

A  shed  with  200  or  more  square 
feet  of  floor  space  will  be  required 
to  house  one-fourth  acre  of  tobacco. 
Approximately  700  square  feet  of 
white  sand  or  concrete  should  be 
close  to  the  opening  of  the  shed  upon 
which  the  tobacco  is  placed  for  cur- 
ing. This  place  should  be  dry  and 
free  of  grass  and  weeds,  as  vegeta- 
tion causes  a  higher  humidity  and 
consequently  delays  curing  of  tobac- 
co. 

After  curing,  the  tobacco  is  sorted 
in  the  barn  on  racks  for  baling  dur- 
ing October  and  November.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  during  this 
stage  to  prevent  molding. 

Turkish  tobacco  is  susceptible  to 
diseases  and  insects  such  as  blue 
mold,  flea  beetle,  budworm,  horn- 
worm  and  nematodes.  These  dis- 
eases are  controlled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  diseases  of  flue-cured 
tobacco. 

The  following  men  have  contribu- 
ted much  to  the  immense  amount  of 
work  necessary  in  the  establishment 
of  Turkish  tobacco  as  a  new  cash 
crop    for    Piedmont    farms: 

Mr.  G.  H.  Griffen,  County  Agent 
of    Oconee    County,    South    Carolina. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin,  Assistant  Horti- 
culturist,   Clemson    College 

Mr.  Donald  Matheson,  Assistant 
Tobacco    Specialist,    Clemson    College 

Mr.  H.  A.  McGee,  Extension  To- 
bacco   Specialist,    Clemson    College 


AMONG  OUR  ALUMNI 

1900 

J.  H.  Kinsler  has  one  of  the  largest 
cotton  farms  in  Texas  located  at 
.A.ustwell. 

1905 

H.   W.   Barre  is  in  charge  of  Cot- 
ton and  Other  Fibers  and  Plant  Dis- 
eases  with  the   Bureau   of   Plant   In- 
dustries   in    the    USDA. 
1908 

M.  J.  Funchess  has  establi.shed  his 
career  with  the  Alabama  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  is  now 
Director.  He  is  located  at  Auburn, 
Alabama. 
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LOANS  FOR  FARMERS 


Farmers  Home  Administration 

This  Federal  Agency  Has  Provided  Financial  Aid 
For  Farmers;  Now  Adds  Veterans  to  Benefactors 


The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  an  agency  authorized  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to 
worthy  and  deserving  farm  families. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  established  in 
1933.  However,  there  were  many 
changes  between  the  original  ERA 
and  more  recent  FHA.  The  ERA 
was  superseded  by  the  Resettlement 
Administration  in  1935  and  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Loans  were  made 
through  that  agency.  The  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  was  the  re- 
sult of  further  reorganization  in 
1937  at  which  time  the  Tenant  Pur- 
chase phase  was  added.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1946  the  functions,  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  Emergency  Crop 
and  Feed  Loan  Division  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  were  merged 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937. 
Out  of  this  merger  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  formed  as 
an  agency  within  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Farmers  hav- 
ing loans  outstanding  from  either  of 
the  two  predecessors  agencies,  as 
well  as  other  eligible  farmers  are 
now  served  by  the  FHA. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  FHA  is  to 
give  aid  and  assistance  to  agricultural 
families.  It  accomplishes  this  in  part 
by  helping  deserving  farmers  climb 
the  agricultural  "ladder"  to  farm 
ownership.  The  successive  rungs  of 
the  agricultural  "ladder"  are  usually 
thought  of  as  farm  laborer,  share 
cropper,  share  tenant,  cash  renter, 
and  finally  farm  owner.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  some 
farmers  are  not  qualified  or  desirous 
of  becoming  land  owners.  Also  the 
"ladder"   may   be    descended   as  well 
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as  ascended. 

In  addition,  the  FHA  assists  farm- 
tis  by  lending  operating  capital  to 
both  landowners  and  tenant  farmers. 
This  has  been  a  great  asset  to  the 
larmers  in  the  past.  For  instance, 
secords  show  that  farmers  on  relief 
ten  years  ago  now  own  their  own 
farms.  Because  of  inflated  farm 
prices  and  the  large  increase  in  the 
cost  of  land  a  considerably  smaller 
amount  is  now  being  invested  in  this 
phase   of  the  FHA  program. 

Two  types  of  loans  are  made 
through  the  FHA,  namely;  (1)  pro- 
'kiction  and  subsistence,  and  (2) 
farm  ownership.  All  loans  of  either 
type  have  to  be  approved  by  a  coun- 
ty FHA  committee  composed  of 
three  persons  including  two  farmers, 
but  no  FHA  borrowers. 
Production    and    Subsistence    Loans 

Any  farmer  or  stockman  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  production  and  subsistence 
loan  if  he  (1)  is  an  American  citi- 
zen, (2)  operates  a  farm  not  larger 
than  a  family  farm,  and  (3)  is  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  to  finance  farm  and  home 
needs.  Applicants  must  certify  in 
writing  that  they  cannot  obtain 
needed    credit   elsewhere. 

Individual  loans  may  be  made  to 
enable  two  or  more  farmers  to  ac- 
quire jointly,  equipment  or  facilities 
such  as  purebred  sires,  machinery, 
storage  facilities,  and  food  preserva- 
tion equipment,  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  or  use  indivi- 
dually on  an  economically  sound 
basis.      Individual  loans  also  may  be 


made  for  the  purchase  of  member- 
ship in  established  purchasing  and 
marketing  and  farm  service  type  co- 
operative associations. 

Production  and  subsistence  loans 
bear  5  percent  interest  and  are  re- 
payable in  from  one  to  five  years, 
[f  loans  are  to  be  repaid  within  one 
year,  a  farm  and  home  plan  is  not 
required.  The  period  for  repayment 
may  be  extended  to  15  months  for 
loans  to  purchase  or  feed  livestock. 
If  repayment  is  not  anticipated  with- 
in 12  or  15  months,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  farm  and  home  plan  outlining 
detailed  farm  and  home  operating 
plans  including  financial  activities  is 
prepared.  The  borrower  family  makes 
the  plan  with  the  technical  assist- 
ance of  the  County  FHA  supervisor. 
Loans  must  be  paid  within  5  years 
in  order  for  boiTowers  to  receive  fur- 
ther credit.  No  more  than  $3,500 
can  be  loaned  to  an  individual  dur- 
ing any  one  fiscal  yar,  and  this  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  for  all  such 
loans  may  not  exceed  $5,000  for 
any  borrower. 

Such  loans  as  these  are  made  to 
enable  eligible  farmers  to  make  ad- 
justments in  their  farm  and  home 
operation,  for  the  production  of  cash 
crops,  the  purchase  of  growing  of 
feed  for  livestock,  etc.  "Adjustment" 
loans  for  purposes  other  than  routine 
annual  operating  expenses  are  based 
on  sound  farm  and  home  plans  de- 
\eloped  with  the  families.  Borrow- 
ers are  provided  with  on-the-farm 
supervision  or  guidance  as  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  them  in  carrying  on 
successfully  their  planned  operations. 
The  determination  as  to  the  type  and 
extent  of  assistance  to  be  provided 
an  applicant  is  made  after  consider- 
( continued  on  the  following  page) 
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ation  of  his  individual  needs,  pro- 
posed operations,  and  other  related 
circumstances,  including  recommen- 
dations by  the  county  FHA  commit- 
tee. 

Whenever  a  borrower  becomes  eli- 
gible for  private  or  cooperative  re- 
financing of  his  loan,  at  prevailing 
terms  and  at  interest  not  exceeding 
5  percent,  he  will  be  required  to 
apply  for  such  credit  and,  if  grant- 
ed, use  these  funds  to  repay  his  FHA 
indebtedness. 

Farm   0\«rnership   Loans 

The  second  type  loan  is  the  farm 
ownership  loan.  Tenants,  sharecrop- 
pers, farm  laborers  and  other  per- 
sons, including  owners  of  inadequate 
or  under-improved  farm  units,  who 
obtain  or  recently  obtained  the  maj- 
or portion  of  their  income  from 
farming  operations  are  eligible  if  (1) 
they  are  American  citizens,  (2)  they 
cannot  get  credit  at  reasonable  terms 
anywhere  else,  and  (3)  they  are 
known  as  good  farmers,  capable  of 
managing  farms  of  their  own.  Farm 
ownership  specialists  are  sent  out  to 
see  about  the  potentialities  of  the 
farm.  At  present  there  is  one  farm 
ownership  specialist  in  South  Caro- 
lina. U.  S.  war  veterans  who  have 
received  discharges  other  than  dis- 
honorable are  eligible  if  they  intend 
farming  as  a  principal  occupation 
and  if  they  meet  the  requirements 
as  to  experience,  training,  character 
and  other  assurances  of  success. 

The  loans  are  made  (1)  to  buy 
family-type  farms,  (2)  to  enlarge 
undersized  farms,  and  (3)  to  im- 
prove or  repair  undersized  or  under- 
improved  farms  when  such  refinanc- 
ing is  incidental  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  loan. 

The  loans — except  those  to  dis- 
abled war  veterans — are  made  only 
for  efficient  family-type  farms.  A 
family-type  farm  is  one  which  fur- 
nishes full,  productive,  year-round 
employment  for  an  average  farm 
family  and  one  which  an  average 
farm  family  can  operate  successfully 
without  employing  outside  labor  ex- 
cept during  brief  peak-load  periods 
at  planting  or  harvest  time.  War 
veterans  receiving  disability  pen- 
sions, however,  may  qualify  for  loans 
on  farms  which  are  less  than  eco- 
nomic family-type  units;  farms  of 
this    type    must    afford    the    disabled 


Noted  Indian  Economist  Visits  Clemson 


Jaswant  Singh,  of  Punjab,  India, 
spent  two  days  on  the  Clemson 
College  campus  recently  in  connec- 
tion with  a  projected  tour  through- 
C'ut   most   of  the   southern   states. 

Mr.  Singh,'  who  was  a  guest  of 
Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
a  Master's  degree  in  psychology  and 
economics  from  Punjab  University 
in  Lahore,  and  is  now  working  on  a 
Ph.D.    at    Michigan    State    College. 

He  plans  to  return  to  India  in 
September  to  assume  a  vital  role  in 
the  government  of  his  country  as  an 
advisor  on  matters  pertaining  to  eco- 
nomics, agriculture,  and  education. 
He  has  spent  two  months  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  has  visited  several 
projects  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 


Mr.  Singh  describes  conditions  in 
India  as  very  bad  in  some  respects. 
In  a  country  which,  because  of  its 
diverse  climatic  conditions  ranging 
from  temperate  to  tropical,  and  its 
almost  total  lack  of  soil  erosion,  can 
grow  practically  any  vegetable  or 
fruit  crop,  farming  is  retarded  by 
primitive  methods,  virtual  absence  of 
machinery,  and  a  traditional  law 
whereby  the  real  estate  holdings  of 
a  deceased  land  owner  is  divided 
equally  among  his  sons.  Mr.  Singh 
plans  to  help  to  relieve  these  and 
other  ills  when  he  arrives  home. 

The  Indian  economist  liked  Clem- 
son's  campus  very  well,  but  deplored 
the  scarcity  of  eligible  females.  He 
is  an  avid  football  fan,  and  especial- 
ly likes  Chappius  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Singh  is  married,  but  his  wife 
has  remained  in  India  during  his 
trip. 


veterans  opportunity  to  make  full 
use    of   their   farming   capabilities. 

The  farm  ownership  loans  are  lim- 
ited to  farms  which  have  a  value,  as 
acquired,  enlarged  or  improved,  not 
in  excess  of  the  average  value  of 
efficient  family-type  farm  manage- 
ment units  in  the  county  or  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  top  limit  on  any 
such  loan  is  $12,000. 

The  loan  bears  three  and  one-half 
percent  interest  and  is  repayable  ov- 
er periods  of  not  more  than  forty 
years.  Borrowers  may  repay  on  a 
variable  payment  plan,  paying  more 
in  years  of  high  income  and  less  in 
years   of   low    income. 

Whenever  a  borrower  becomes  eli- 
gible for  private  or  cooperative  re- 
financing of  his  loan,  at  prevailing 
terms  and  at  interest  not  exceeding 
5  peicent,  he  will  be  required  to  ap- 
ply for  such  credit  and,  if  granted, 
use  these  funds  to  repay  his  FHA 
indebtedness. 

Certain  special  assistance  is  given 
to  veterans.  Veterans'  applications 
for  Farm  Ownership  loans  are  given 
preferance  over  applications  of  non- 
veterans,  as  required  by  the  FHA 
Act.  While  there  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  law  with  respect  to 
pioduction  and  subsistence  loans  to 
veterans,   they   are    eligible   for   such 


assistance,  and  their  applications  are 
given  careful  and  prompt  considera- 
tion. Special  provision  also  is  made 
for  assisting  disabled  veterans  who 
are  able  to  do  some  farm  work  but 
cannot  carry  on  a  normal  family- 
type  farm  operation.  Disabled  vet- 
erans may  qualify  for  either  pro- 
duction and  subsistence  loans  or 
farm   ownership   loans. 

The  FHA  program  seems  to  be 
one  that  has  been  and  can  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  underprivileged 
low  income  farmers.  For  those  farm- 
ers that  are  deserving  and  desirous 
of  owning  and  improving  their  farms 
this  act  has,  no  doubt,  done  a  great 
deal  toward  helping  them  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  success  in  their 
farming  operations.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  program 
has  been  "tested"  largely  during  a 
period  of  rising  prices.  Had  it,  for 
example,  begun  operating  in  1919 
or  1929  the  results  might  have  been 
different.  Certainly  the  present  is 
time  for  caution  in  making  farm 
loans. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lewis  D.  Malphus,  former  FHA  em- 
ployee and  now  of  the  Agi-icultural 
Economics  Department  at  Clemson 
College,  for  many  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  this  arti- 
cle. 
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HELPFUL  STUDENT  TRAINING 


FUTURE     FARMERS     OF     AMERICA 

This  Organization  of  Farm  Youth  Has  Risen  to  Outstanding  Heights; 
S.  C.  Students  Receive  Training  That  Will  Be  Helpful  in  Later  Years 


The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
is  a  national  organization  composed 
of  boys  enrolled  in  courses  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  throughout  the 
Unitel    States  and  its  tei-ritories. 

These  farm  boys  began  to  feel  a 
sense  of  comradeship  shortly  after 
the  National  Vocational  Education 
Act  was  passed  in  1917.  Within  a 
short  while  after  Congress  passed 
the  act,  "agricultural  clubs"  began 
to  be  formed  in  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  and  California.  As  these 
clubs  began  to  be  organized  in  the 
early  '20's  a  number  of  names  were 
used  by  these  agricultural  groups. 
Virginia  is  recognized  as  the  first 
state  to  use  the  title  Future  Farmers 
for  their  organization. 

As  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  states 
had  a  state  organization,  the  far- 
sighted  leaders  in  vocational  educa- 
tion visualized  the  idea  of  having  a 
national  body  and  worked  diligently 
toward  that  end.  The  individual 
states  were  in  a  very  receptive  mood 
because  the  state  groups  saw  the 
need  of  a  closely  knit  society  which 
had  the  same  aims  and  common  in- 
terest in  mind.  When  the  first  na- 
tional convention  was  called  in  Nov- 
ember of  '28,  the  states  cooperated 
whole  heartedly  and  the  Constitution 
for  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
was  written.  From  this  gathering,  a 
national  organization  was  born.  From 
a  rather  modest  birth,  this  brain 
child  has  grown  and  is  continuing  to 
grow  into  a  world  wide  group. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
hold  their  annual  convention  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  unless  the  board 
of  advisors  deem  it  unwise  to  have 
their  national  get-to-gether.  For 
many   years,   the  gathering  was  held 
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to  coincide  with  the  American  Royal 
Livestock  Show.  However,  in  the  fu- 
ture this  will  not  be  so.  At  the  last 
national  convention,  the  group  voted 
to  separate  themselves  from  the 
American  Royal  because  of  the  acute 
housing  shortage  that  existed  in  Kan- 
sas City.  In  the  past,  the  national 
Future  Farmers  judging  contest  was 
held  at  the  Kansas  City  Royal  and 
many  of  the  visitors  were  unable  to 
secure  lodging  because  of  the  crowd- 
ed conditions. 

At  the  American  Royal,  the  Fu- 
cure  Farmers  entered  their  livestock 
in  the  shows  and  many  valuable 
prizes  were  won.  Usually,  the  top 
steer  was  bought,  at  premium  prices, 
by  one  of  he  major  packing  houses 
for  advertising  purposes.  At  this  na- 
tional show,  the  outstanding  chapter 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try gain  the  recognition  they  so 
justly   deserve. 

When  a  boy  enters  high  school  and 
begins  his  study  of  vocational  agri- 
culture, he  is  given  a  chance  to  join 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  This  automat- 
ically qualifies  him  for  initiation  as  a 
qualified  Green  Hand.  After  this 
iniation,  the  club  member  is 
eiicouraged  to  work  diligently  and 
carry  out  the  requirements  for  his 
State  Farmer  Degree.  This  can  only 
be  obtained  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  is  awarded  at  the  Annual 
State  Convention.  However,  there 
is  one  more  step  to  the  top  of  the 
recognition  ladder.  Should  a  stu- 
dent   be    ambitious    and    capable,    a 


hard  worker  and  carry  out  the  prop- 
er program  of  work,  and  accumulate 
various  types  of  capital,  he  may  be 
put  in  the  national  spotlight  by  be- 
ing awarded  the  coveted  American 
Farmer  Degi'ee.  This  is  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  attained  by  a 
member  of  an  F.  F.  A.  chapter. 
Many  strive  to  attain  national  re- 
cognition; however,  few  succeed. 

Future  Farmer  camps  play  a  large 
pax"t  in  the  social  and  recreational 
activities  of  America's  farm  youth. 
Each  summer,  many  thousands  of 
young  men  attend  these  resorts,  us- 
ually located  near  some  scenic  at- 
traction. Many  of  the  chapters  have 
athletic  competition  on  a  highly  or- 
ganized scale.  Regular  teams  for 
competitive  play  are  had  in  some 
major  sports. 

South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  take  a  forwai-d  step  in  the 
organizing  of  her  youth.  The  Pal- 
metto State  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  organize  agricultural  stu- 
dents into  vocational  agricultural 
clubs.  From  these  clubs  gi-ew  the 
Future  Farmers  of  South  Carolina. 
Since  that  initial  attempt,  a  large 
and  closely  knit  body  was  developed. 
According  to  a  recent  report,  we 
have  nearly  6,000  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  agriculture  in  South 
Carolina.  Of  this  number,  5,043  are 
members  of  the  F.  F.  A.  in  good 
standing  and  many  more  are  expect- 
ed to  join  before  the  present  school 
year  is  terminated.  These  members 
are  affiliated  with  chapters  who  have 
paid  their  annual  dues. 

At  the  present  time,  the   chapters 

of  the  state  are  being  organized  into 

Federations.      A    Federation    consists 

of  a   number   of  chapters  that  work 

(continued   on  page  twenty-three) 
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COLLEGE 
LAUNDRY 

Clemson,  South  Carolina 


Palmetto  Farm  Supply  Co. 

Complete  Sales  and  Service  for  All 

McCORMICK-DEERING 
Farm  Equipment 


903  Huger  St. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
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COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

(continued  from  page  twenty) 

together  on  different  projects.  In 
this  way,  a  much  closer  knit  unit  is 
created  to  handle  various  special  as- 
signments and  through  such  closely 
knit  units,  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  good  of  the  area 
covered.  These  Federations  sponsor 
fairs,  judging  contests,  livestock 
shows,  livestock  chains  and  various 
activities  that  are  beneficial  to  the 
students    of   vocational    agriculture. 

Last  year  in  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  five  purebred  livestock 
shows  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  Future  Farmer  Livestock  Im- 
provement Program.  The  Clemson 
Agricultural  College  has  been  stress- 
ing for  a  number  of  years  the  need 
of  purebred  breeding  ?tock  in  suc- 
cessful animal  work.  The  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  South 
Carolina  have  stimulated  intense  in- 
terest through  their  respective  F.  F. 
A.  chapters  and  a  large  number  of 
purebred  livestock  have  been  raised 
in  the  supervised  practice  work  of 
the  chapter  members.  The  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  recently  gave 
fifty  purebred  Hereford  bulls  to  the 
State  organization,  which  were  given 
in  turn  to  the  various  Federations 
for  distribution  to  selected  chapter 
members.  These  future  herd  sires 
were  selected  for  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Ritchie, 
Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry at  Clemson  College  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  Wells,  Vocational  Agriculture 
teacher  at  Sumter.  S.  C.  Before 
a  boy  was  selected  to  receive  one  of 
these  valuable  animals,  he  had  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  that  he  had 
ample  facilities  to  house  and  feed 
the  animal  and  that  proper  care 
would  be  given  the  prize  bull.  Each 
Federation  in  the  state  was  given  an 
alloted  number  for  distribution  to 
the  winning  boys.  It  was  the  aim  of 
the  donors  to  try  to  place  these  ani- 
mals in  as  many  communities  as  pos- 
sible, to  build  up  the  beef  herds  of 
these  areas. 

Another  highlight  in  Future  Farm- 
er activities  is  the  annual  South 
Carolina  State  Fair.  The  fair  as- 
sociation has  set  aside  a  special  day 
in  honor  of  the  Future  Farmers  and 
the  members  of  their  allied  organi- 
zation, the  .Junior  Homemakers.     All 


Future  Farmer  entries  are  judged 
and  attractive  prizes  are  given  to 
the  winnrs. 

Here,  in  South  Carolina,  the  F.  F.- 
A.  Cooperative  Association  has  been 
formed  to  handle  farm  and  garden 
seed,  feed,  and  other  farm  supplies 
for  its  members.  Here  many 
dollars  are  saved  for  the  group  each 
year.  Plans  have  been  formulated 
to  handle  other  commodities  that  will 
be  of  even  greater  saving  to  the 
members  of  the  cooperative. 

According  to  information  from  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, three  of  four  Future  Farmer 
cainps  will  be  operated  during  the 
summer  months.  Here  each  chapter 
has  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  short 
vacation  in  a  cultural  and'  healthful 
environment.  Usually,  camps  are 
provided  with  all  sorts  of  recreation- 
al facilities  for  the  visitors.  During 
the  emergency  created  by  the  war, 
the  government  took  over  the  Future 
Farmer  camp  at  Murrell's  Inlet.  As 
yet,  the  camp  is  still  under  govern- 
ment lease,  but  the  agriculture  teach- 
ers hope  that  the  camp  will  soon 
be  returned  to  the  Future  Farmer 
organization.  This  recreational  spot 
is  nestled  in  a  grove  of  pines  that 
provide  excellent  shade  for  the  front 
of  the  main  building.  The  back 
overlooks  the  inlet,  which  furnishes  a 
most  beautiful  background.  Brook- 
green  Gardens,  Myrtle  Beach,  State 
Park  and  many  other  places  of  inter- 
est are  within  relatively  short  dis- 
tances of  the  camp.  Another  Future 
Farmer  Camp  is  located  at  Bluffton. 
only  a  sliort  distance  from  Savannah. 
Georgia,  on  the  Moy  River.  This 
splendid  resort  furnishes  excellent 
fishing,  swimming  and  other  camp 
activities.  Near  the  Sandhill  Experi- 
ment Station  is  located  a  thirtl  camp 
used    by    the    vocational    agi-iculture 


students.  The  fourth  camp  owned 
by  the  F.  F.  A.  is  located  above  Wal- 
halla  in  Oconee  County  at  Tamas- 
see.  This  scenic  spot  gives  the  camp- 
ers a  chance  to  enjoy  healthful  ac- 
tivity in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Nearby,  is  Oconee 
State  Park  where  superior  swimming 
facilities  are  found  and  enjoyed  by 
many. 

South  Carolina  Future  Farmers 
held  their  annual  convention  last 
summer  at  Clemson  College.  The 
delegates  enjoyed  their  stay  at  the 
institution  to  the  extent  that  they 
voted  in  favor  of  selecting  Clemson 
as  their  permanent  convention  site. 

A  collegiate  chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Clemson  for  a  number  of 
years  for  the  men  enrolled  in  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Education.  It  is 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  group 
to  give  to  its  members  experience  in 
conducting  Future  Farmer  meetings 
in  the  prescribed  manner  and  to 
train  them  to  be  good  chapter  ad- 
visors. This  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  the  Future 
Farmer  program.  Without  good  lead- 
ers, any  program  will  falter  hope- 
lessly and  fall;  therefore,  well  train- 
ed teachers  are  needed  to  assume 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the 
woik  that  has  made  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  prominent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  agriculture 
in  America. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  these  pros- 
pective teachers,  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  the  youth  of  the 
south  into  progressive  farmers  who 
will  follow  the  farm  practices  and 
will  preserve  the  agricultural  re- 
sources that  we  have  today  and  give 
to  future  generations  the  heritage  of 
better  agriculture  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  South. 
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TWENTY-THREE 


AMONG     OUR     ALUMNI 


1912 

J.  T.  Lazai"  is  working  with  the 
South  Carolina  Extension  Service  at 
Florence  as  District  Agent. 

1913 

F.  H.  Lathrop  is  Entomologist  with 
the    Maine    Expriment   Station. 

1917 

E.D.  Kyser  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Coastal  Experiment  Station  at 
Summerville,   S.   C. 

M.  J.  Lemmon  has  varied  slightly 
from  his  major,  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, and  is  now  Chief  Surgeon  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Moore,  who  came  to  Clem- 
son  on  a  scholarship  for  making  the 
world's  record  in  corn  production,  is 
now  Cotton  Technician  with  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

T.  S.  Buie  is  now  Southeastern  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion  Service,  at  Spartanburg,  S.   C. 

1920 

R.  F.  Kolb  is  Director  of  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

1921 
Rev.   E.   F.   Getteys  is   Superinten- 
dent of  John  de  la  Howe  School,  Mc- 
Cormick,  S.   C. 

1922 
R.  E.  Carter  is  the  owner  of  Carter 
Lumber  Co.  in  Ridgeland,  S.  C. 

James  L.  Harvin  owns  the  Harvin 
Ice  Cream  Co.  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
1923 
Ralph    W.    Coarsey   is  manager   of 
Reigeldale  Dairies  in  Trion,  Ga. 

John  M.  Dunlap  is  the  owner  of 
Cleveland  Ice  Cream  and  Milk  Prod- 
ucts Company. 

1924 
J.    P.    Gaston    is    running    a    dairy 
farm  at  Richburg,  S.   C. 
1925 

G.  E.  Hawkins,  Sr.  runs  a  dairy 
farm  at  Greenwood,   S.  C. 

W.  C.  Huffman,  who  roomed  with 
G.  E.  Hawkins,  is  a  turkey  breeder 
at  Newberry,  S.  C. 

1926 

Dr.  John  M.  Fleming  established 
his  profession  in  the  medical  field 
and  is  now  a  baby  specialist  at  Spar- 
tanburg. 

TWENTY-FOUR 


J.  R.  Paulling,  Jr.  decided  he  liked 
agronomy  better  than  dairying  and 
is  now  Extension  Specialist  in  Charge 
of  Field  Crops  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

1927 

C.  T.  Smith  and  A.  C.  Haskell  are 
dairy  farmers.  Smith  is  at  Kinards 
and  Hasklll  is  located  at  North  Au- 
gusta. 

1928 

L.  W.  Shelley  taught  at  Clemson 
for  several  years  and  is  now  located 
at  Columbia  where  he  is  part  owner 
in  Jefferson  Mortgage  Co. 

T.  F.  Cooley  was  Assistant  Dairy 
Specialist  in  South  Carolina  for  sever- 
al year,5  and  is  now  manager  of 
Klondike  Farms,   Elkin,  N.   C. 

1929 

Coy  R.  Cook  is  Assistant  County 
Agent    in    Wilmington,    N.    C. 

R.  W.  Dickson  manages  the  feed 
division  of  Lindsey-Robinson  Milling 
Company,   Roanoke,  Va. 

1931 

M.  C.  Rochester  obtained  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  is  now  connected  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  at  Clem- 
son  as   Agriculturist  Economist. 


J.  L.  Fulmer  obtained  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  Unversity  of  Virginia  and 
is   teaching    Economics   there. 

D.  D.  Lee  is  Sheriff  in  Dillon  Coun- 
ty where  he  is  also  farming,  in  the 
farm  implement  business  and  owner 
of  the   airport  there. 

1935 

G.  H.  Stewart  is  Extension  Agri- 
cultural  Engineer   at    Clemson. 

1936 

E.  K.  Rambo,  on  leave  from  Ark- 
ansas Extension  Service,  is  Agricul- 
tural Engineer  with  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

G.  H.  Rankin,  one  of  Clemson's 
few  graduates  in  Forestry,  is  a  major 
in  the  Army  and  is  now  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  Syracuse  University. 

Maxey    Chapman    is    stationed    at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
1937 

J.  J.  Moorman  holds  the  rank  of  a 
major  in  the  Army  and  is  stationed 
at  Alexandria,   Va. 

Ben  T.  Lanham,  Jr.  is  now  Assoc- 
iate   Professor    of   Agricultural    Eco- 
nomics   at    Alabama    Polytechnic    In- 
stitute, Auburn,  Ala. 
1938 

H.  H.  Kinney  manages  the  Pee 
Dee  Electrical  Corp.  at  Wadesboro, 
N.    C. 
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HOKE     SLOAN 

'A  Clemson  Man  Serving  Clemson  Men" 
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We  can't  figure  out  whether  we're  soft- 
hearted or  soft-headed.  Anyway,  Pepsi- 
Cola  Company  pays  up  to  $lr>  for  jokes, 
gags  and  stuff  hke  that  there  for  this  page. 
Below  we  list  some  of  the  characters  who 
hit  the  jack -pot  in  Sepleniher.  ^X  hat  have 
they  got  that  you  haven't  got?  Right — 
Easy  Money! 

So  climb  on  board  the  gravv  train  now. 


Send  your  gags,  with  your  name,  address, 
school  and  class,  to  Easv  Money  Depart- 
ment, Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  \.  All  contributions  become  the 
property  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  ^  e  pay  only 
for  those  we  print.  (Getting  "Pepsi-Cola" 
into  your  joke  may  not  keep  that  rejec- 
tion slip  from  your  door,  but  it  might 
help.  AX  ho  knows?  Certainly  not  us!) 


LITTLE  MORON  CORNER 

Dubious  Dave  "Michaelangelo" 
Moron,  the  woidd-be  artist  who 
never  believed  what  people  told  him, 
was  discovered  one  day  pouring 
Pepsi-Cola  on  his  paint  board.  "They 
told  me  it  would  tickle  my  palette," 
be  exclaimed,  scowling  fiercely,  "but 
so  far  I  haven't  heard  a  sinirle  lausrh!"' 


The  tiro  bucks  for  this  classic 
went  to  William  D.  Blair,  Jr.,  of 
Princeton.  W  hat  could  he  simpler, 
if  anything?  Send  in  your  Moron 
gags  . . .  S2  each  for  those  tve  buy. 


-J 


JACKPOT 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  we're  going 
to  review  all  the  stuff  we've  bought, 
and  the  item  we  think  was  best  of  all 
is  going  to  get  an  extra 

$100.00 


This  is  really  a  soft  detail.  Three  bucks 
for  just  kicking  it  back  and  forth  be- 
tween a  lliin  and  a  Her.  Duck  sou[>! 
Three-dollar  bills  were  sent  to  Barbara 
Fram,  L  .  of  Texas;  Ira  Gurney,  New 
York  Univ.;  and  Forest  M.  Cruse,  U.  of 
Texas,  for  these  gags  which  limped  in 
during  the  September  contest: 

She:  When  I  get  in  a  drug  store,  I  feel 
like  an  anarchist. 
Me  too:  Down  with  I'e(>si. 

^  ^  ^ 

When  you  go  to  a  restaurant,  why 
do  \ou  always  flirt  with  the  wait- 
ress? 
I'm  playing  for  big  steaks. 

TT  ^  ^ 

So  long  ...  I'm  going  on  a  Pepsi 
party  with  my  two  beaux. 
Beaux? 


He: 


Sh. 


II 


She: 


.:  Elb. 


That's  it . 
we  print. 


tP  tP  TT* 

.  $3  each  for  any  of  these 


^affyT)ef(hit/on6 

We'll  probably  have  to  cut  out  this  de- 
partment soon.  These  things  are  begin- 
ning to  sound  logical  to  us.  Until  that 
day,  however,  any  Daffy  Definition  we 
buy  rates  a  fast  buck.  Like  these: 


Oboe — a  cockney  tramp. 
Plenty — what  Pepsi-Cola's  your 

best  buy  by. 
Barber  shop — clip  joint. 
You  —  what  Pepsi's  the  drink  for. 
Oyster — a  fish  that's  built  like  a  nut. 

*jt,  .If. 

At  $1  apiece  for  these,  your  con- 
science should  keep  you  up  nights. 
But  thaCs  what  we  pay  for  those  we 
print. 


GET  FUNNY. . .  WIN  MONEY, . .  WRITE  A  TITLE 


n 
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Here's  a  cartoon  that  needs  something.  Possibly  adrenalin.  Or  maybe  just  a 
title.  For  cartoon  captions  we  buy,  we  pay  five  bucks  each.  Or  send  us  an 
original  cartoon  idea.  $10  for  just  the  idea  .  .  .  $15  if  you  draw  it — if  we  buy  it. 

Easy  Money  for  September  cartoon  captions  went  to  Cadet  R.  J.  Ilerte 
of  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy,  Laurence  A.  Ingwerson  of  Berkeley,  Calif, 
and  Tom  Brody  of  Culver  City,  Calif. 


HASH  ON  THE  HOUSE 


Here  are  a  couple  of  miscellaneous  gags  we 
dredged  up  in  the  September  contest.  \\  e 
couldn't  classify  "em,  but  we  thought  they 
ought  to  be  worth  something.  So  we  kicked 
in  $2  each.  Are  we  a  soft  touch! 

Little   Susie,   at   her  first   basketball   game, 
overheard  someone  say  that  the  home  team 
was  "red  hot,"  so  she  immediately  ran  out 
on  the  floor  with  5  bottles  of  Pepsi-Cola! 
Sent  in  by  Mra.J.  B.  Kennedy,  of  Urbuna,  lit. 


Robert's  uncle  had  just  returned  from  Africa 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  lad.  "Bob,  my 
boy."  said  the  uncle,  "I've  brought  you  a 
trinket."  W  ith  that,  he  took  out  a  Pepsi -Cola 
and  handed  it  to  his  nephew.  "But  this  is  a 
bottle  of  Pepsi-Cola,"  exclaimed  the  boy. 
"Why,  sure  it  is,"  said  his  imcle,  "so  .  .  . 
trinket!" 

Sent  in  by  l.eanard  Blostein,  of  Washington 
Square  College,  New  York  University. 


"there's  one  thing 

1  can  always  count  on 

with  chesterfields 

. . .  They  Satisfy" 
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STARRING    IN    PARAMOUNT'S 
GREAT   TECHNICOLOR    PICTURE 

"UNCONQUERED" 
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HESTERFEID 


Copyright  19'18,  LiGcrrr  &  Miers  Tobacco  Co. 
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ALL  OVER  AMERLCA .  .  ,  TffJE  C/LOLCE  OF  EXPERLENCEJ 

More  people  are  smoking 
Camels  than  ever  before ! 


0^ 


I  S/VIOKED 
MANY  DIFFERENT 

BRANDS  AND 

C0/V1PAR£D_IT'S 

CAMELS  WITH  /VIE.' 


CA/MELS  SUIT /ME 
BETTER  ALL  WAYS. 
THEY  TASTE  SO  GOOD 
_THEY  SMOKE  SO 
/WILD  AND  COOL.' 
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RODEO 

HOLDER  OF  NATIONAL 

INTERNATIONAL 

TABLE-TENNIS 

BRONC-RIDING   STAR 

WOMEN'S  FISHING  RECORDS 

10-GOAL  POLO  STAR 

STAR 

Zef  your  J-^one  tell  you  why/ 


R.  J.  ReFDoIds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  M.  C. 


•  All  over  America,  the  story's  the 
same!  With  smoker  after  smoker 
who  has  tried  and  compared  differ- 
ent brands  of  cigarettes,  Camels  are 
the  "Choice  of  Experience"! 

Try  Camels  in  your  "T-Zone" — 
that's  T  for  Taste  and  T  for  Throat 
—  and  you'll  see  why!  Compare 
Camels  for  rich,  full  flavor;  for 
mild,  cool  smoking  —  and  you'll 
agree  with  the  millions  of  smokers 
who  say  Camels  suit  them  to  a  "T"! 
Let  your  own  experience  tell  you 
why  more  people  are  smoking 
Camels  than  ever  before! 


According  too  Nationwide  survey: 

More  Doctors  Smoke  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarehe 

When  113. 5Q7  doctors  from  roast  to  coast  were  asked  by  three 
independent  research  orjianizations  to  name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked,   more   doctors  named   Camel   than   any   other  brand! 
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9  This  is  Prince  Valiant,  a  mighty  boar  weighing  650 
pounds  when  16  months  old.  He  sold  for  ^500 — not  for 
his  fine  looks  nor  his  load  of  loin  and  bacon,  but  for  his 
promise  as  a  sire.  He  has  the  build  and  the  blood  to  boost 
pork  production  in  countless  litters  of  market  hogs. 

Fast  growth  by  the  pig  yields  higher  production  per  hour 
of  herd  care.  Fast  work  in  the  field  is  the  way  for  a  man  to 
tend  more  acres,  grow  more  corn,  feed  more  swine,  get  a 
higher  yield  of  pork  per  hour.  That's  what  counts  in  farm- 
ing today — yield  per  man. 

Better  sires  and  better  seeds  add  to  the  yield  per  animal 
and  per  acre.  Better  machines  add  to  the  number  of  acres 
and  animals  per  man.  Case  machines  are  built  a  bit  better 
than  might  seem  necessary.  Hence  they  hold  down  the  time 
and  cost  for  upkeep.  As  you  look  ahead  to  your  own  farm- 
ing business,  look  to  Case  for  equipment  that  will  give  you 
extra  years  from  your  investment,  extra  rewards  from  your 
acres  and  your  hours.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Fast  work  in  heavy  crops  of  hybrid  corn 
is  the  purpose  for  which  Case  pickers  are 
built.  The  one-row  size,  as  here,  fits  the 
power  and  speed  of  two-plow  tractors, 
suits  the  conditions  of  medium  to  small 
fields.  The  two-row  size,  by  applying  the 
power  of  larger  tractors,  harvests  about 
twice  as  many  acres  per  hour.  Both  sizes 
unhitch  quickly  to  free  the  tracto*  for 
other  work.  Both  sizes  have  a  powerful 
blast  fan  to  blow  lout  loose  leaves,  silks, 
smut,  etc.  Corn  goes  to  the  crib  cleaner, 
cures  quicker. 


( 


Vocational  Opportunities  m  Agriculture 

Extracts  From  A  Talk  Made  by  Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty, 
Vice-Director  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 


As  a  background  for  wiiat  I  will 
say  about  vocational  opportunities 
in  agriculture  it  's  desirable  that  the 
importance  of  the  agiicultural  in- 
dustry be  realize!.  All  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
providing  of  food  and  the  materials 
for  clothing  and  shelter  for  all  peo- 
ple is  a  big  job,  but  just  how  big  is 
it?  In  the  United  States  one-fifth 
of  our  population  is  engaged  direct- 
ly in  agriculture  and  in  the  South 
twice  as  many,  or  two  fifths.  This 
does  not  include  those  involved  in 
processing,  and  marketing  agricul- 
tural commodities,  nor  those  in  pro- 
fessional work  related  to  agriculture. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
Malthus,  an  English  economist,  ex- 
pressed the  belief  tht  eventually  the 
population  of  the  world  would  be- 
come so  large,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  sufficient  food  to  feed  all 
the  people.  However  improvements 
in  farm  implements,  the  introduction 
of  more  productive  varieties  and  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers  came 
along  and  Malthus'  theory  was  more 
or  less  forgotten.  Recently  the  great 
number  of  hungry  people  in  the 
world  has  revived  the  idea  that  per- 
haps after  all  the  time  may  come 
when  there  will  not  be  enough  food 
for   everybody. 

At  present  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  population  follow  agricultur- 
al pursuits  -  yet  a  large  proportion 
of  this  population  exists,  and  did  be- 
fore the  war,  on  a  diet  bordering  on 
starvation.  In  a  land  of  abundance 
like  the  United  States  it  is  hard  to 
realize  this.  In  Mexico,  a  country 
next  door  to  us,  authorities  say  that 
50  percent  of  the  people  suffer  from 
inadequate  diets  and  in  China  and 
India  starvation  and  malnutrition 
are  notorious.  In  spite  of  all  this  the 
world's  population  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

In  order  that  agriculture  may  pro- 
vide  us   with    food    and    other   essen- 


tials and  that  the  engineering,  chem- 
ical, textile,  and  other  industries  may 
furnish  us  with  things  we  want  and 
need,  trained  men — educated  men — 
are  necessary.  It  has  been  said  that 
1)1  isons  and  penitentiaries  are  full  of 
educated  men  but  I  do  not  consider 
that  an  argument  against  attending 
college. 

Someone  has  said  that  a  college 
education  seldom  hurts  a  man  if  he 
is  willing  to  learn  a  little  something 
after  he  graduates.  You  are  all 
going  to  be  college-bred  young  men 
and  I  assume  that  all  of  you  are 
reasonable  serious  minded  about 
work  here  and  the  opportunities  that 
lie  before  you;  that  you  have  a  Chris- 
tian outlook,  are  honest  and  would 
like  to  rendei'  service  to  your  feilow- 
vnan  when  you  go  out  into  the  world 
to  make  a  living;  and  that  your  deal- 
ings with  others  in  the  business  or 
jn-ofessional  world  will  be  straight- 
forward and  upright. 

In  deciding  upon  a  vocation  you 
may  be  determining  whether  you 
are  going  to  be  happy  and  successful 
or  otiierwise.  I  have  always  felt  that 
it  is  important  for  one  to  get  into 
some  kind  of  work  which  he  likes. 
Again  I  assume,  that  he  will  like 
work  which  is  honorable  and  that 
will  have  no  harmful  influence  upon 
his  fellowman. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that 
success  is  not  attained  by  staying 
awake  at  night  but  by  staying  awake 
in  the  daytime.  There  are  various 
standards  by  which  success  is  meas- 
ured. It  is  usually  thought  of  in 
terms  of  material  things,  but  one 
author,  Edgar  Guest,  expressed  the 
idea  that  "it's  sei^vice  that  measures 
success". 

Well,  what  about  these  vocational 
opportunities  in  agriculture?  The 
word,  agriculture,  suggests  farming 
which  is  an  important  vocation  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out.  Its  attrac- 
tiveness  as   a   vocation    is   increasing 


with  mechanization  which  gieatly  re- 
duces the  drudgery,  and  science 
which  makes  the  final  results  more 
certain.  If  you  like  to  live  in  the 
country,  farming  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  occupations.  How- 
ever a  farmer  needs  to  be  smarter 
today  than  was  once  the  case.  As 
Philander  Knox  says — 

"A  farmer  has  to  know  the  way 
The  markets  go  from  day  to  day. 
And    how    to    read    a    statesman's 

mind 
And    speak   his    own    in    phrase    re- 
fined; 
Each   evening   he    must   read    anew 
Psychology  and  science  too. 
And   study   maps   of  isotherms 
And  the  geneology  of  germs. 
Figure  out  the  laws  of  chance 
And   economics  and  finance. 
A    farmer   I    should   like   to    be, 
The  blissful  hope  is  not  for  me; 
It  isn't  that  the  road's  so  rough, 
I   simply   do   not   know   enough." 
Farming  is   only   one   of  the   many 
vocations  open  to  those  trained  along 
agricultural    lines.       Other    vocations 
include  such  lines  as  research,  teach- 
ing,  and   extension   as  well  as   many 
opportunities  for  agricultural  gradu- 
ates in  private  businesses.  Altogether 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  opportuni- 
ties   open   to   the    man   trained    along 
agricultural  lines.     The    demand    for 
men    is  great   at   present   and   seems 
likely  to  continue  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  One  thing  I  thoroughly 
believe  is  that  there  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  good  men.  Even  in  times  of 
depression  good  men  can  get  jobs  al- 
though   there   may   be    no    place    for 
the  mediocre. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
good  man  and  a  mediocre  one?  Part 
of  it  depends  on  native  ability  and 
other  inherent  qualities,  but  much 
depends  upon  things  which  any  indi- 
vidual, whether  above  average  in  na- 

( continued  on  page   22) 
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SUPERIOR  VARIETIES 

of  SOUTHERN  FARM 

CROP  SEED 


•   COTTON 

WHEAT  • 

•   TOBACCO 

OATS   • 

•  SOYBEANS     ^ 

CORN   • 

FOR  BEST  PRICES 

for 

LIVESTOCK 

Ship  To 


Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Co. 

The  South's  Foremost  Seed  Breeders 
HARTSVILLE.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


KING  AN  &  COMPANY 


Orangeburg,   S.   C. 
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KERSHAW  OIL  MILL 

Manufacturers  of 
COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS 
and 
FERTILIZER 


Kershaw,   South   Carolina 


Make  Us  Your  Seed  Headquarters 

Dealers  in 
BETTER  SEEDS  AND  FEEDS 

ANDCO 
Feed  and  Seed  Company 

Anderson.  South  Carolina 
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SAFETY  AT  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM 

Farming  Is  A  Dangerous  Occupation  That  Can  Be 
Made  Much  Safer  by  Little  More  Thoughtfulness 


Safety  (leniancb  thinking'  before 
acting.  Most  accidents  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  we  must  turn  our  attention  to- 
ward safety  at  home.  It  is  sad  in- 
deed that  each  day  so  many  of  our 
farm  people  are  destined  to  die  or 
to  be  badly  injured  by  acts  of  care- 
lessness. With  the  increase  in  farm 
machinery  and  power  tools  there  has 
come  a  definitely  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  farm  accidents.  The 
number  of  injuries  inflicted  due  to 
careless  handling  of  farm  machinery 
has  surpassed  those  attributed  to 
farm  animals.  The  greatest  number 
of  accidents  on  the  farm  occur  as  a 
result  of  falls.  Some  of  the  other 
causes  in  order  of  their  percentages 
are:  machinery,  animals,  and  heat 
exhaustion.  The  best  method  of  com- 
batting these  hazards  is  by  educa- 
tion of  the  individuals  involved. 

Farming  can  be  a  dangerous  occu- 
pation. Unless  the  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken  at  the  time  needed, 
a  .serious  or  even  fatal  accident  may 
occur.  Statistics  show  that  one  fourth 
of  all  the  persons  killed  in  occupa- 
tional accidents  are  farmers.  These 
records  may  be  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  tractors  are  more 
dangerous  than  automobiles,  and 
farm  machinery  is  more  deadly  than 
industrial  machinery.  With  the  in- 
crease in  production  of  farm  machin- 
ery we  must  enact  more  and  better 
safety  precautions  in  order  to  make 
life  safer.  The  farmer  is  a  "Jack-of- 
all  trades",  and  therefore,  his  safety 
precautions  should  cover  a  wider 
range  than  those  precautions  of  men 
in  other  professions. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  made  a  sur- 
vey of  accidents  on  15,000  farms  in 
January  of  1947.     The  accidents  re- 
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Agricultural     Engineering     1949 

ported  iiiclude<l  all  injuries  to  the 
persons  living  or  working  on  farms 
covered  in  the  survey.  Medical  ex- 
penses resulting  from  these  accidents 
amounted  to  approximately  $40  for 
each  person  injured.  The  average 
time  lost  by  each  person  injured  was 
about  three  weeks.  The  survey  in- 
dicated that  eight  percent  of  all  the 
injui-ies  were  in  the  northeastern 
states,  ten  percent  in  the  western 
states,  and  thirty-eight  percent  in  the 
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Careless   handling   of   farm   machinery 
causes    many    accidents    each    year. 

southern  states.  From  these  figures 
we  can  readily  see  that  the  South 
has  much  room  for  improvement  in 
the  field  of  farm  safety.  The  acci- 
dent death  rate  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  almost 
double  that  of  other  countries  and  is 
exceeded  by  only  one  other  country, 
Chile.  According  to  a  census  taken 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Rush,  Agricultural 
Economi.st,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  an  average 
of  forty-five  to  fifty  farm  people 
are  killed  by  farm  accidents  in  the 
United  States  each  day.  An  annual 
death  toll  of  17,000,  and  an  annual 
injured  list  of  1,500,000  is  reported. 
About  one-third  of  the  farm  people 
killed  in  accidents  are  mortally  in- 
jured while  doing  agricultural  work, 
and  most  of  these  accidents  come 
about  as  the  result  of  carelessly 
handling  farm  machinery. 

"What  goes  up  must  come  down." 
In  the  process  of  climbing  on  build- 


ings or  on  ladders,  the  speed  at  which 
one  returns  to  the  ground  is  usually 
left  up  to  the  individual.  Everyone 
should  be  especially  careful  when 
climbing.  Falls  injure  more  farm 
people  than  any  other  kind  of  acci- 
dents, and  falls  on  stairs  and  steps 
or  from  vehicles  are  the  most  com- 
mon. Most  of  the  common  falls  re- 
sult from  carelessness. 

Farm  tractors  are  involved  in  a- 
bout  one-third  of  the  accidents  deal- 
ing with  farm  machinery.  The  farm 
tractor  is  a  great  asset  to  the  farm- 
er; and  yet  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
machine.  Some  of  the  safety  rules 
which  should  be  regarded  while  op- 
erating a  tractor,  as  compiled  in  the 
Toxaco  Farm  Manual,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Be  sure  the  gear  shift  lever  is 
in  neutral  before  cranking  the  en- 
gine. 

2.  Always  engage  the  clutch  gen- 
tly, especially  when  going  up  hill  or 
pulling  out  of  a  ditch. 

3.  When  driving  on  highways,  or 
to  and  from  fields,  be  sure  that  both 
wheels  are  braked  simultaneously 
when  making  an  emergency  stop. 

4.  Always  ride  on  seat  or  stand 
on  platform  of  tractor.  Never  ride 
on  drawbar  of  tractor  or  drawn  im- 
plement. 

5.  When  going  down  steep  hills 
or  grades,  always  keep  the  tractor 
in  gear-. 

6.  Always  drive  tractor  at  speeds 
slow  enough  to  insure  safety,  es- 
pecially over  rough  ground  or  near 
ditches. 

7.  Reduce  speed  before  making  a 
turn  or  applying  brakes.  The  hazard 
of  overturning  the  tractor  increases 
four  times  when  the  speed  is  doubled. 

8.  Always  stop  power  take-off  be- 
fore dismounting  from  the  tractor. 

9.  Never  dismount  from  tractor 
when  it  is  in  motion. 

10.  Do  not  put  on  or  remove  belt 
from  belt  pulley  while  the  pulley  is 
in  motion. 

(continued    on   page   22) 
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OutBanding  Ags  of  The  Month 


This  month  The  AGRARIAN  is 
proud  to  introduce  you,  the  reader,  to 
seven  students  from  the  School  of 
Agriculture  who  have  been  chosen 
by  their  classmates  in  their  various 
departmental  clubs  as  having  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement 
of  Clemson  College. 


J.  Gilbert  Hardee 

J.  Gilbert  Hardee,  Agricultural 
Economics  senior  of  Loris,  S.  C.,  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  students 
at  Clemson. 


Gilbert  entered  Clemson  in  the 
fall  of  1942.  As  a  freshman  he  won 
the  National  Danforth  Fellowship 
and  was  awarded  a  trip  to  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  Foundation  Camp  near 
Shelby,  Michigan.  After  completing 
his  sophomore  year  he  entered  the 
Navy  where  he  served  for  eighteen 
months.  He  returned  to  Clemson 
in  September  of  1946  and  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  junior  class.  He 
has  since  received  many  honors  and 
has  proven  himself  a  leader  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  Besides 
serving  as  president  of  the  junior 
class  Gilbert  is  also  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  and  local  Baptist  Stu- 
dent Union,  Scribe  of  Alpha  Zeta, 
member  of  Block  "C",  Editor  of  the 
Blue  Key  Directory,  member  of  the 
Senior  Council,  member  of  Blue  Key 
and  Tiger  Brotherhood,  Secretary  of 
the  Economics  Club,  member  of  the 
YMCA    Cabinet,    sings    in    the    Glee 


Club,  and  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
Among  Students  in  American  Col- 
leges and  Universities". 

Gilbert  plans  to  do  gj'aduate  work, 
perhaps  at  Olemson,  after  his  gradu- 
ation in  June. 

Among  his  outstanding  attributes 
are  his  genuine  sincerity  and  his 
high  sense  of  values.  He  possesses 
qualities  of  leadership  not  often 
found  in  college  students. 

Lewis   F.   Cato 

Lewis  Cato  entered  Clemson  as  a 
freshman  in  September,  1946.  He 
came  to  Clemson  directly  from  Mon- 
etta  High  School.  His  college  edu- 
cation was  interrupted  in  his  "rat" 
year  when  he  was  called  to  the  serv- 
ice and  joined  the  Army  Air  Force. 
After  his  training  in  the  states,  he 
was  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  made 
thirty  missions  as  a  navigator  on  a 
B-24  bomber. 


Lewis  is  married  to  the  former 
Miss  Julia  Antley  of  Orangeburg. 
They  have  a  son  that  is  two  months 
old.  He  is  majoring  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  is  President  of  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Club.  He  was  re- 
cently initiated  into  Alpha  Zeta. 

His  plans  for  the  future  are  in- 
definite but  as  soon  as  facilities  be- 
come available  he  hopes  to  enter  the 
School  of  Veterinaiy  Science  at  Au- 
burn. 


David   C.    Settle 

David  Settle,  who  is  a  senior  ma- 
joring in  Horticulture,  hails  from  In- 
man,  S.  C,  in  the  heart  of  the  peach 
section  of  Spartanburg  County.  After 
serving  with  the  Army  in  the  Phil- 
lipines,  David  returned  to  take  up 
his  work  in  Horticulture  at  Clemson 
and  has  distinguished  himself  in  a 
number  of   ways. 


Since  returning  he  has  been  liv- 
ing at  the  Horticulture  Greenhouse 
where  he  works  in  his  spare  time. 
Through  his  work  at  the  greenhouse 
he  is  gaining  immense  amounts  of 
juactical  experience  which  will  be  in- 
valuable to  him   in   later  years. 

David  is  now  pi-esident  of  the  Hor- 
ticulture Club  and  has  made  honors 
in  his  scholastic  work  for  the  last 
several  semesters. 

Upon  completion  of  his  work  in 
June,  Settle  plans  to  return  to  In- 
man  and  go  into  the  peach  orchard 
business. 

Ernest    B.    Rogers 

Ernest  Rogeis  came  up  from  Sum- 
ter, S.  C,  to  enroll  at  Clemson  in 
1941.  After  spending  two  years  here 
he  was  called  into  service.  He  served 
in  the  Air  Ti-ansport  Command  as 
radio  operator  for  thirty  months  be- 
fore I'eceiving  his  discharge  to  re- 
turn to  Clemson,  where  he  resumed 
his  studies  in  the  field  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 
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Ernest  is  now  president  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  and  is  a 
former  member  of  The  AGRARIAN 
staff.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  Sumter  County  Club  and  YMCA 
Councils. 

He  will  graduate  in  -lune  and  plans 
to  go  into  the  farm  implement  busi- 
ness near  Sumter. 

Richardson    M.    Hanckel 

Richardson  Hanckel  entered  Clem- 
son  as  a  lowly  "I'at"  from  Charles- 
ton in  September,  1944.  It  wasn't 
long  before  his  nickname  of  "Sonny" 
became  univeisal  all  over  the  Clem- 
son  campus  whenever  and  where- 
ever  he  was  spoken  to.  Although  it 
is  not  known  where  this  nickname 
originated  it  is  assumed  that  he  ac- 
quired it  through  his  radiant  and 
cheerful  personality.   "Sonny"  is  one 


person  whom  you  can  truthfully  say 
always  has  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Since  coming  to  Clemson,  "Son- 
ny" has  been  very  outstanding  in  var- 
ious exti'a-curricula  activities.  He  is 
now  president  of  the  Dairy  Club  and 
Beta  Sigma  Chi  as  well  as  being 
chairman  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture's exhibits  in  the  coming  "Clem- 
.'ion  On  D.'splay".  "Sonny"  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Canterbury  Club 
and  Alpha  Phi  Omega  in  addition  to 
being  past  Feature  Editor  of  The 
AGRARIAN. 

He  hopes  to  enter  the  University 
of  Missouri  for  graduate  work  in 
dairy  products  upon  graduation  from 
Clemson  in  June.  After  spending  a 
year  there  he  is  going  into  business 
with  his  father  at  Coburg's  Dairy  in 
Charleston. 

Samuel   O.   Tomlinson 

Samuel  O.  Tomlinson,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Education  senior  of 
Olanta,  began  his  collegiate  career 
at    Clemson    in    September    of    1938. 


This  outstanding  senior  completed 
two  years  at  Clemson  before  accept- 
ing the  position  of  Estimator  of  Ma- 
terials for  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers with  his  office  in  New  York 
City. 

Sam  entered  the  Air  Corps  in  Aug- 
ust of  1942  where  he  served  with  a 
radar  outfit  until  he  was  discharged 
in  November  of  1945.  Tomlinson 
re-entered  Clemson  in  September  of 
1946  and  is  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation in  June. 

The  Olanta  senior  has  been  active 
while    at    Clemson,    participating    in 


the  activities  of  the  Horticulture 
Club,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
the  Sophomore  Y  Council,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Kappa  Chapter 
of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha. 

Upon  graduation  this  Vocational 
Agricultural  Education  graduation 
candidate  will  teach  vocational  agri- 
culture in  one  of  the  high  schools  of 
the   state. 

He  is  now  teaching  veterans  at 
Keowee  in  his  spare  time. 


Ray    C    DuBose 

Ray's  sterling  character  and  ami- 
able personality  has  won  him  many 
friends  while  at  Clemson. 

Ray  came  to  Clemson  as  a  transfer 
student  from  Wake  Forest  to  major 
in  Agronomy.  Between  the  change 
of  schools  he  spent  five  years  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  where  he  sei-ved  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations. 

While  at  Clemson  Ray  has  entered 
the  "limelight"  by  having  attained 
a  high  scholastic  record  and  by  hav- 
ing (lone  outstanding  work  in  extra 
curricula  activities.  As  evidence  of 
this,  Ray  served  as  vice-president  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Sigma,  vice-president 
of  the  Veterans  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  censor  of  Alpha  Zeta  while 
at  Clemson.  Speaking  strictly  schol- 
astically  Ray  is  also  a  member  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  honorary 
scholastic  fraternity;  this  member- 
ship is  coveted  by  every  member  of 
the  Clemson  student  body. 

A  native  of  Lamar,  he  plans  to 
work  in  the  fertilizer  industry  upon 
graduation. 
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Research  and  Marketing  Act 

South  Carolina  Will  Benefit  from  This  Legislation 
Which  Provides  Funds  for  Research  in  Agriculture 


Our  people  are  indeed  wise  to  have 
recognized  anew  ihe  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  success  of  our 
country.  Through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives they  have  had  enacted  na- 
tional legislation  which  provides  addi- 
tional funds  for  research  into  agii- 
cultural  problems,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  marketing.  This  act  should 
do  much  to  strengthen  our  agricul- 
ture and  thereby  the  entire  nation. 
The  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
(this  is  its  official  title)  was  approv- 
ed August  14,  1946  as  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  It 
is  an  act  "to  provide  for  further  re- 
search into  basic  laws  and  privileges 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  im- 
prove and  facilitate  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts." 

Because  it  is  essential  to  our  peo- 
ple to  have  a  satisfactory  and  pros- 
perous agriculture,  and  because  Con- 
gress has  made  it  possible  for  agri- 
culture to  have  a  place  in  research 
more  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by 
large  scale  industry,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  authorized  to 
conduct  research  into  the  following: 
the  newest  methods  of  production, 
marketing,  distribution,  processing, 
and  utilization  of  plant  and  animal 
commodities  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer;  human  nutrition;  pre- 
sent and  new  markets  for  products; 
new  crops,  plants,  and  animals;  bet- 
ter use  of  our  resources;  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  land,  for- 
est, and  water  resources  for  farm 
purposes;  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  more  efficient  farm  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  homes;  diversi- 
fication of  farm  enterprises;  and  any 
laws  and  principles  that  may  contri- 
bute to  make  a  more  effective  and 
permanent  agriculture. 

Under  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
received  $66,628  for  research  for  the 
fiscal  year   1947-48.     For  July  1948- 
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49  the  hope  is  that  this  amount  may 
I.e  doubled. 

To  assist  in  the  utilization  of  the 
funds  under  the  Research  and  Mark- 
eting Act  there  is  a  "Committee  of 
Nine"  elected  by  the  Experiment 
Station  Directors  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Their 
(iuties  are  to  examine  and  screen  all 
projects  suggested,  and  to  select 
those  which  seem  to  be  the  most  pro- 
mising from  .the  standpoint  of  im- 
proving the  agriculture  of  an  area 
or  region.  Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  Vice- 
Diiector  of  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station  here  at  Clemson,  is 
one  of  the  two  southern  representa- 
tives of  this  nine  man  committee. 
The  other  seven  representatives  are 
from  the  north  central,  eastern,  and 
western  agricultural  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  McGinty  has  just 
recently  been  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  help  determine  the  allocation  of 
$1,240,000  for  regional  research 
projects.  The  southern  states  ex- 
periment stations  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive about  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
assigned  for  the  fiscal  year  1948-49, 
Mr.  McGinty  says. 

Among  the  projects  undertaken  at 
the  Clemson  Experiment  Station 
through  support  of  these  new  re- 
search funds  may  be  mentioned  one 
to  study  the  costs  and  efficiency  of 
marketing  cotton.  Twenty  areas  of 
South  Carolina  are  being  studied  to 
determine  the  influence  of  free  class- 
ing service  on  marketing  practices, 
and  the  extent  mill  buyers  are  re- 
sponding to  the  efforts  of  farmers 
to  produce  better  milling  cotton.  An- 
other project  is  one  to  study  econo- 
mic losses  due  to  spoilage  in  market- 
ing of  early  Irish  potatoes.  This 
project,  like  the  cotton  project,  is  on 
a  regional  basis,  that  is,  several 
states  are  cooperating  in  it.     The  re- 


gional project  has  certain  advanta- 
ges. Among  them  is  the  fact  that  it 
makes  possible  observation  of  mark- 
eting practices  in  consumer  areas  as 
well  as  in  production  centers.  The 
Irish  i^otato  project  is  set  up  to  study 
spoilage  in  transit,  the  importance 
(if  any)  of  washing  and  drying  the 
potatoes;  influence  of  field  practices 
(such  as  leaving  in  the  sun  too  long) 
upon  losses;  and  which  varieties 
stand  up  best  and  sell  best  in  the 
northern   markets. 

Other  Research  and  Marketing 
projects  have  to  do  with  eggs,  toma- 
toes, and  watermelons.  The  study 
of  egg  market  problems  centers 
chiefly  in  the  spring  months  when 
there  is  usually  a  surplus.  Grading 
of  eggs,  storage  during  surplus  sea- 
son, processing — all  these  will  be 
studied  under  this  project.  The  egg 
and  poultry  problem  will  come  to  be 
more  important  as  cotton  gives  way 
to  other  agricultural  enterprises.  An- 
other project  is  one  in  which  certain 
areas  are  selected  and  their  capacity 
to  produce  and  consume  determined. 
At  present  there  is  a  study  of  the 
Upper  Piedmont  to  determine  the 
amount  of  food  and  gi-ain  products 
produced  and  consumed.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  determine  savings, 
if  any,  which  could  be  effected  by 
.storing  during  certain  seasons  so  as 
to  reduce  cost  of  shipping  out  feed 
grains  which  later  have  to  be  ship- 
ped back  into  the  county  as  mixed 
feeds.  Altogether  18  new  projects, 
attacking  the  same  number  of  pei*- 
plexing  farm  problems  are  in  opera- 
tion in  South  Carolina  alone  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  new  Research  and  Mark- 
eting Act.  Each  project  studied  and 
each  problem  that  is  encountered 
and  corrected  means  a  much  better 
life  for  some  farmer,  and  in  turn  for 
his  fellow  man.  This  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  shows  signs  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  a  good  agricultural  pol- 
icy in  striving  to  establish  equality 
for  agriculture. 
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Frozen  Foods  in  South  Caroli 


aroiina 


Freezer-Locker  Industry  Expands  in  This  State  as 
Farmers  Discover  Easy  Way  to  Save  Farm  Meats 


The  purpose  of  the  cold  storage 
locker  is  to  freeze  and  store  proper- 
ly prepared  meats,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables for  future  consumption,  pre- 
seiving  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent the  freshness  of  the  product. 
The  particular  kind  of  service  ren- 
dered by  a  locker  plant  is  reported 
to  have  started  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
about  1903.  The  first  one  was  for 
merchants  only,  but  in  1908  the  plant 
extended  its  services  to  farmers  for 
the  storage  of  meats  in  boxes.  The 
number  of  freezer  lockers  has  in- 
creased constantly  from  this  early 
beginning.  The  July,  1945  esti- 
mate of  locker  plants  operating  in 
the  United  States  was  6,464,  repre- 
senting 48  states.  This  represents  an 
average  annual  increase  of  410  per- 
cent from   1938  to   1944. 

Preserving  foods  by  freezing  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  South  Carolina  as 
more  community  frozen  food  locker 
plants  are  constructed  and  home 
freezers  become  available.  There  are 
fifty-five  locker  plants  serving  twen- 
ty-five thousand  families.  Many  more 
are  needed  at  the  present  time. 

Meat  and  meat  products  now  con- 
stitue  a  large  part  of  the  foods  stored 
in  frozen  food  lockers.  The  standard 
commercial  locker  contains  about 
six  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  will  ac- 
comodate between  2.50  and  300 
pounds  of  carefully  packaged  and 
packed  meat.  The  average  family 
of  five  will  consume  about  700 
pounds  of  meat  during  the  year, 
which  means  that  if  the  locker  is  to 
be  used  for  poultry,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, as  it  should  be,  the  handling 
of  the  products  to  be  stored  must  be 
distributed  through  the  year  as  much 
as  possible.  It  is  often  advisable  to 
rent  additional  space  for  a  short  per- 
iod to  take  care  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  because  their  harvest  is 
seasonal. 

Livestock  is  raised  on  nearly  all 
farms,  and  where  livestock  is  pro- 
duced,   at    least    part    of    the    home 
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rncat  supply  should  also  be  produced. 
Healthy,  well-finished  animals  pro- 
vide the  best  quality  meat  for  stor- 
age. Only  animals  showing  good 
(juality  and  finish  should  be  slaugh- 
tered for  home  use.  Freezing  food 
will  not  improve  it,  and  food  re- 
moved from  the  freezer  is  no  better 
than  that  which  went  into  it,  there- 
lore  careful  selection  of  products  is 
\ery    important. 

Beef,  pork,  veal,  fish  and  game 
can  be  frozen  conveniently.  Freeze 
selected  cuts  whicli  are  high  in  per- 
centage of  meat  -ind  tender  in  quali- 
ty. Meat  cuts  high  in  bone  content 
should  be  boned  and  ground  in  order 
to  conserve  locker  space.  Cured  and 
smoked  cuts  are  being  frozen  in 
some  plants.  Storage  should  follow 
"sharp  freeze"  temperatures,  and 
the  meat  must  be  wrapped  care- 
lully  and  sealed  in  moisture  proof 
wrapping  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the   odor. 

A  clean  job  of  slaughtering  is  very 
important.  Bruised  meat  does  not 
keep  well  and  should  be  trimmed. 
Dirty  meat  should  be  cleaned  before 
putting  it  in  the  locker.  Open  the 
body  cavity  or  split  the  carcass,  and, 
in  hogs,  pull  out  the  leaf  fat  before 
chilling. 

The  freshly-slaughtered  carcass 
should  be  chilled  promptly  to  a  tem- 
perature just  above  freezing.  Fail- 
ure to  chill  beef  promptly  may  cause 
souring  in  the  deep-seated  hip  joint 
of  the  round.  Hams  often  sour  if 
pork  carcasses  are  not  chilled  promp- 
tly. Chilling  temperatures  usually 
recommended  is  32°  F.  for  36  to  48 
hours.  This  chilling  is  done  before 
the   meat  is   frozen. 

Beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  will  be- 
come more  tender  if  they  are  aged 
in  a  chill  room  at  32"  to  34  degree  F. 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  slaugh- 
ter.    Only  animals  or  cuts  with  ample 


fat  covering  should  be  aged.  Low- 
grade,  lean  carcasses  permitted  to 
hang  at  these  temperatures  will  pu- 
trify  rather  than  tenderize.  Meats 
lacking  in  fat  should  be  frozen  im- 
mediately after  chilling.  It  is  not 
wise  to  age  meat  for  unduly  long 
periods  because  some  tenderizing  oc- 
curs during  the  period  of  frozen 
storage.  When  meat  is  aged  too 
long,  mold  develops  on  the  lean  sur- 
faces and  produces  undesirable  odors 
and    flavors. 

The  size  of  roasts,  the  thickness 
of  steaks  and  chops,  and  the  amount 
of  ground  meat  should  be  adapted 
to  size  of  the  family  or  the  amount 
that  can  be  used  at  one  time.  In 
order  to  save  space  large  bones 
should  be  cut  out  where  possible. 
Good-quality  steaks  are  cut  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  one-half  thick  be- 
cause thin  steaks  dry  out  too  much 
if  stored  very  long.  Ground  meat  is 
not  as  well  suited  to  prolonged 
freezer  storage  as  is  unground  meat. 
Ground  meat  should  not  contain  so- 
dium chloride  (salt),  but  all  other 
seasoning  may  be  added.  Salt  in- 
creases oxidation  in  ground  meat 
and   causes   rancidity. 

The  quality  of  frozen  meat  de- 
pends greatly  upon  how  it  is  wrapped 
and  stored.  After  the  meat  is  cut 
into  individual  pieces,  it  should  be 
immediately  wrapped  in  moisture-re- 
sistant paper.  After  the  meat  is 
packaged,  it  should  be  tied  firmly  or 
sealed  with  gummed  tape.  The  name 
of  the  cut,  the  date,  and  the  locker 
number  should  be  stamped  or  written 
on  each  package.  Good  quality  wrap- 
))ing  paper  should  be  used  as  it  is 
not  expensive  and  will  save  meat 
loss. 

After  the  meat  lias  been  carefully 
packaged,  it  should  be  placed  imme- 
diately in  the  freezer.  Spoilage  of 
meat  iray  be  very  rapid  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  warm  up  and  sweat  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  meat  should 
be   quickly   frozen    in   a   room  with   a 
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One    of    the    many    freezer-locker    plants    now    in    use    all    over    South    Carolina 


temperature  of  — 20'  F.  or  possibly 
colder.  This  room  is  called  the  quick 
freezing  room.  Quickly  frozen  meat 
more  nearly  resembles  fresh  meat, 
after  thawing  than  does  the  slowly 
frozen  product.  The  locker  room 
temperature  should  be  kept  at  0  de- 
gree F.  and  not  allowed  to  vary  more 
than  a  few  degrees  because  if  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  10  degrees  to 
15  degrees  F.  are  used,  the  fats  turn 
rancid  and  the  product  is  often  un- 
satisfactory. If  the  temperature 
cannot  be  held  lower  than  15  degrees 
F.,  pork  should  be  used  witin  two 
months  and  beef,  veal,  and  lamb 
be  arranged  so  that  the  desired 
packages  may  be  removed  with  a 
minimum    of   sorting   and    handling. 

Meat  begins  to  thaw  as  soon  as  it 
is  removed  from  the  freezer  locker. 
This  causes  the  meat  to  be  very  wet 
and  offers  a  very  good  place  for 
harmful  bacteria  to  grow.  This  means 
that  the  meat  should  be  cooked  as 
soon  as  possible   after  it  thaws  out. 

If  the  meat  is  properly  cooked, 
the  taste  will  not  vary  much  regard- 
less of  how  it  is  thawed — slowly, 
rapidly,  or  cooked  without  thawing. 
If  meat  is  cooked  without  thawing, 
care  must  be  taken  to  cook  the  meat 
thoroughly  as  the  meat  requiies 
some  time  to  thaw  and  then  cook  all 
the  way  to  the  center.  Frozen  meat 
requires  from  22  1/2  hours  per 
pound  to  thaw  when  it  stands  at 
room  temperature.  One  practice  to 
remember  is  not  to  remove  the  wiap- 
wrapping  until  it  is  to  be  used. 

Many  home  freezer  units  are  now 
on  the  mai'ket.  They  can  be  used 
very  efficiently  along  with  the  large 
locker    plants.       The    home    freezers 


are  not  large  enough  to  freeze  much 
meat  at  a  time  but  will  hold  the  meat 
after  it   is  frozen. 

Less  labor  is  required  in  freezing 
meats  than  in  curing  or  canning 
them.  Experiments  show  that  there 
is  very  little  loss  of  nutrients  in  froz- 


en meat.  It  is  easy  to  see  therefore 
why  freezer  lockers  are  being  built 
all  over  the  state  at  the  present 
time  and  probably  within  a  short 
time  the  freezer  locker  industry  will 
become  a  major  industry  in  South 
Carolina. 


Lesson 

for 
ter  School 


Standards  for  livestock  are  constantly  improving.  Breeders  are 
developing  better  strains  of  meat  animals  -  new  feed  and  fod- 
der crops  are  being  discovered.  These  scientific  advances  are 
reflected  in  the  prize  animals  shown  at  the  yearly,  great  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  at  similar  large  expo- 
sitions in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  at  State  and 
County  Fairs  throughout  the  country.  Visit  these  shows  fre- 
quently while  you're  still  in  school.  It's  part  of  your  educa- 
tion. And  keep  up  the  habit  after  you  have  left  school-for  at 
these  shows  you  will  see  the  patterns  for  the  animals  you  must 
raise  to  keep  abreast  of  the  market. 

ARMOUR  and  Company 
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P^^    Here  is  What  it  Would  Take 
Mto  Malte  This  Tire  Pull . . .  Like  the— 


Plug  Up  Broken  Center  Traction 
Connect  Bars  and  Eliminate  Trash  Catch 
Make  Bars  Higher  for  Deeper  B 
'Make  Bars  Longer  for  Bigger  Bite 


Open  Mud  Pockets  at  Shoulde 
for  Better  Cleaning 

Curve  Bars  for  Wedge-Like 
Center  Bite  Pulling  Force 

Brace    Bars    for    Strength, 

Eliminate  Loose  End  Body- Breaking 

Action,    Reduce    Excessive    Wear 

BECAUSE  Of  FIRESTONE  PATENTS  FEW, 
IF  ANY,  OF  THE  ABOVE  ADVANTAGES  COULD  BE  INCOR- 
PORATED IN  THE  OPEN  CENTER  TIRE  ABOVE.  FOR  THAT 
REASON  THE  FIRESTONE  CENTER  BITE,  TRIPLE-BRACED 
TREAD  CAN  ONLY  BE  IMITATED,  IT  CANNOT  BE  DUPLICATED. 

•         •         • 

FARMERS    have    asked    why   the    Firestone    Champion 
Ground   Grip  is  the  only  tire  with    connected,  Triple- 
Braced  traction  bars. 

The  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip  tread  cannot  be 
duphcated  because  it  is  patented.  It  is  the  patented,  connected, 
center  bite  tread  design  that  gives  the  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip  these  advantages  .  .  . 

•  UP  TO  100%  MORE  EFFECTIVE  CLEANING 
,                •  UP  TO  62%   MORE  DRAWBAR  PULL 

•  AS  MUCH  AS  91%  LONGER  LIFE 

And  because  the  Ground  Grip  tread  is  Triple-Braced,  the  traction 
bars  can  be  made  higher,  stronger  ...  to  take  a  deeper,  more  powerful 
bite  —  a  "center  bite." 

When  you  order  a  new  tractor  or  replacement  tires  for  your 
present  tractor  specify  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips. 

Copyright,  1948,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


The  Only  Tire 

That  Takes  A 

''CENTER  BITE", 


Try  CHAMPION  GROUND  GRIPS 

LET  THE  TEST  TELL  THE  TRUTH 


THE  AGRARIAN   PRESENTS  - 


George  M.  Armstrong 


Botanist  - 


Adviser 


Thoroughbred  Clemson  Man 


(jeorge  M.  Armstront"',  head  of  the 
Botany  and  Bacteriology  Department 
\va:>  horn  at  Appleton,  S.  C,  in  Allen- 
dale County.  He  was  one  in  a  family 
of  seven  children  who  received  their 
.schooling  in  a  one  room,  one  teach- 
er school  house.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
early  association  with  the  country 
imd  country  life  that  caused  Dr. 
Armstrong  to  become  so  intensely 
interested  in  plant  studies. 

Dr.  Armstrong  entered  Clemson  as 
a  freshman  in  1910  and  decided  to 
capitalize  on  his  early  experience  so 
he  chose  as  his  major  course,  Agron- 
omy. Dr.  Armstrong  states  that  his 
college  years  passed  all  too  t|uickly 
and  the  summer  of  1911  found  him 
with  a  B.S.  degree  from  Clemson. 
Upon  graduation  he  continued  his 
line  of  work  and  became  a  graduate 
assistant  in  Plant  diseases  in  the  Bot- 
any Department.  His  interest  in 
Plant  Pathology  led  him  to  accept 
this  job  at  the  salary  of  $40.00  per 
month. 

Through  his  experiences  at  Clem- 
son as  an  assistant  in  the  Botany 
Department  he  got  a  fellowship  to 
teach  and  work  on  his  masters'  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
After  receiving  his  degree  he  return- 
ed to  Clemson  and  taught  for  one 
year  before  the  war  came  along  and 
interrupted  his  plans. 

After  this  period  of  interruption  he 
returned  to  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  to  get  his  Ph.D  degree. 
He  completed  his  work  there  in  1921 
and  liked  it  so  well  that  he  stayed  on 
to  teach  for  three  years.  The  say- 
ing "once  a  South  Carolinian  always 
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a  South  Carolinian"  held  true  in  his 
case  and  in  1924  Dr.  Armstrong 
came  back  to  South  Carolina,  this 
time  working  with  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Florence  where  he  was 
head  of  the  Boll  Weevil  Control  Di- 
vision which  was  a  new  department 
then,  since  the  boll  weevil  menace 
had  just  begun.  His  work  along  this 
line  lasted  over  a  period  of  five 
growing  seasons. 

In  September  of  1928  Dr.  Arm- 
strong was  reassigned;  this  time 
;,s  head  of  the  Botany  and  Bacteriol- 
','gy  Department. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  intent  interest  in 
research  has  led  him  to  write  num- 
erous bulletins  and  books  on  sub- 
jects ranging  from  Plant  Physiology 
and  Pathology  to  Agronomy  and 
studies  of  Cotton  Fibers.  He  states 
tliat  he  likes  to  teach  too,  but  noth- 
ing  beats    "piddling   in  the   lab". 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Armstrong  excell- 
ed in  the  research  field  but  also  has 
excelled  in  his  professional  field. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  The  American  Phytopatho- 
logical  Society,  The  American  Socie- 
ty of  Plant  Physiology,  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America  and  a  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science. 

Speaking  of  honor  fraternities. 
Dr.  Armstrong  has  also  done  himself 
proud  in  this  respect.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  (National) 
Honor     Fraternity     and     Sigma     Xi 


(Honor  Science  Fraternity  for  grad- 
uate students).  He  is  also  a  membei- 
of  Phi  Sigma  (Honorary  Biological 
Fraternity)  and  is  one  of  the  most 
Caitfiful  faculty '  members  of  Alpha 
Zeta  (the  National  Honorary  Agri- 
cultural Fraternity)  that  there  is  at 
Clemson.  Nearly  every  meeting  finds 
Di'.  Armstrong  there  as  a  visiting 
faculty  member  to  advise  the  boys 
whenever  he  can.  He  has  also  been 
faculty  adviser  for  Alpha  Zeta  at 
one  tiir.e  or  another  for  at  least  six 
years. 

His  interest  in  community  work 
has  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Boy  Scout  work.  In  addition  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Fellowship  and  Rotary 
CluLs. 

Dr.  Armstrong  is  another  Clem- 
son man  who  has  done  much  for 
Clemson  through  his  years  of  service 
as    teacher,    adviser,    and    community 


Among  Our  Alumni 

1942 

•J.   C.   Holliday  is  now  in  graduate 
school   at   V.    P.    I.    and   is   going   to 
Washington   State   College  next  year 
to  work  towards  his  Ph.  D. 
1943 

St.  Clair  A.  Knight  is  agricultural 
engineer  with  Duke  Power  Co.  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

1945 

A.  H.  Maybin  is  teaching  in  the 
State  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale,   N.   Y. 
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KRESS  FUND  SPEAKER 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Shull,  nationally  known  plant 
physiologist  who  was  formerly  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  will  be  at  Clemson  on  April  19,  20, 
and  21  to  present  a  series  of  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Kress  Fund  Committee. 

In  addition  to  a  general  lecture  to  which  the 
public  is  invited  titled  "Problems  in  Human 
Nutrition",  Dr.  Shull  will  also  present  a  series 
of  lectures  to  groups  of  students  and  faculty 
from  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  lecture 
before  the  general  public  will  be  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Kress  Fund  Committee  and  the 
Fellowship  Club.  The  student  lectures  will  be 
sponsored  jointly  with  the  local  chapter  of  Al- 
pha Zeta. 

The  first  topic  to  be  delivered  before  a  joint 
student-faculty  group  will  be  "Modern  Trends 
in  Plant  Physiological  Research".  The  other 
lectures  are  to  be  given  before  joint  meetings  of 
the  agriculture  departmental  clubs  and  are  en- 
titled "Modern  Trends  in  Plant  Physiological 
Research",  "Organic  Gardening",  and  "Water 
Dynamics  of  the  Soil-Plant-Atmosphere  Sys- 
tem." 

Dr.  Shull  will  come  to  Clemson  from  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  where  he  has  been  living 
since  his  retirement  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

DR.  W.  R.  PADEN  NAMED  TO  HIGH  POST 

Dr.  W.  R.  Paden,  agronomist  with  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  at  Clemson,  was 
recently  named  to  the  National  Soil  and  Ferti- 
lizer Research  Committee.  This  is  a  committee 
composed  of  six  representatives  from  state  ex- 
periment stations  and  four  members  of  the 
United  States  Department  af  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Paden  will  assist  in  making  recommendations 
to  the  state  experiment  stations  on  soil  and  fer- 
tilizer research  problems.  He  is  one  of  two 
men  from  the  South  who  were  selected  for 
the   appointment. 


McGINTY   RETURNS   FROM    WASHINGTON 

Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  vice-director  of  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  at  Clemson,  re- 
turned recently  from  a  trip  to  Washington 
where  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine,  a  national  group  which  allocates  funds 
for  regional  research  projects  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act.  In  this  meeting 
the  committee  had  as  its  duty  the  allocation  to 
state  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States, 
$1,240,000  for  research  projects  in  1948-49.  It 
is  not  known  at  this  time  exactly  how  much 
Clemson  and  South  Carolina  will  get  of  this 
fund  but  it  is  assured  by  high  officials  that 
Clemson  will  get  its  share. 

Mr.  McGinty  was  one  of  two  representatives 
from  the  South  who  attended  this  meeting,  the 
other  seven  committee  members  being  from 
Eastern,  North  Central  and  Western  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  United  States. 

NEW  GREENHOUSES 

Modern  new  greenhouses  will  soon  greet 
floriculture  students  at  Clemson.  The  Horticul- 
ture Department  is  constructing  two  new  green- 
houses, 100  feet  by  32  feet,  to  be  used  pri- 
marily by  students  in  floriculture  lab  work. 
The  buildings  will  be  completed  and  put  into 
use  this  summer. 

Also  included  in  the  buildings  is  a  new  green- 
house for  use  by  the  Botany  and  Bacteriology 
Department  in  Plant  Physiology  and  Plant 
Pathology  work. 

ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA  OFFICERS 

S.  A.  Tomlinson  was  moved  up  to  president 
in  a  recent  election  held  by  the  Kappa  chapter 
of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha.  Tomlinson  was  formerly 
first  vice-president  and  this  move  was  effected 
by  the  graduation  of  C.  S.  Beam,  former  presi- 
dent. J.  T.  Black  was  moved  up  from  second 
vi^e-president  to  the  position  of  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  D.  K.  Stokes  was  elected  to  fill  this 
position. 
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FURROWS 

A.S.A.E.  ENTERTAINS  GEORGIA 

The  South  Carolina  student  branch  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
was  host  to  the  Agricultural  Engineering  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
at  a  banquet  held  in  the  Clemson  College  dining 
hall  recently.  A  tour  of  the  campus  was  held  in 
the  afternoon  after  which  a  turkey  dinner  was 
enjoyed.  This  meeting  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  held  at  Clemson. 

E.  B.  Rogers,  president  of  the  local  branch  of 
.-\SAE,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
banquet.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  in- 
troduced from  Clemson  were  Dr.  R.  F.  Poole, 
president  of  Clemson  College,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Eleazer,  Information  Specialist  for  the  South 
Carolina  Extension  Service,  who  is  well  known 
all  over  the  South  for  his  interesting  column. 

Mr.  James  F.  Forehand,  president  of  the 
Georgia  branch  of  ASAE,  introduced  the  facul- 
ty members  and  distinguished  guests  from  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Included  among  these 
v.ere  Mr.  U.  H.  Davenport,  professor  for  the 
{last  fifty  years  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
iind  Clemson  graduates  L.  O.  Drew  and  D.  T. 
Kinard. 

Also  present  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Hudson,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  who  made  a  short 
iuidress.  The  program  also  included  a  musical 
act  by  Bobby  Mace  and  Fred  Norris  and  a  com- 
edy act  by  Frank  Lucius  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 

JUDY  HEADS  ECONOMICS  SOCIETY 

Lamar  T.  Judy,  agricultural  economics  junior 
from  Orangeburg  was  elected  president  of  the 
Clemson  Economics  Society  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing held  at  Dr.  Ferrier's  home.  Other  officers 
of  the  club  elected  at  this  time  were  J.  O. 
Gerald,  agricultural  economics  senior  of  Loris, 
vice-president;  and  J.  D.  Duncan,  agricultural 
economics  junior  of  Loris,  secretary. 


CLEMSON  ON  DISPLAY 

This  year  as  twice  before  in  its  history  Clem- 
son is  to  put  its  best  foot  forward  and  dress 
up  in  preparation  for  the  two  days  in  which 
time  the  various  schools  will  present  demon- 
strations and  exhibits  showing  to  the  public 
exactly  what  is  being  done  in  that  department 
at  the  present  time.  The  dates  for  this  "revela- 
tion to  the  public"  have  been  set  for  May  8  and 
9  and  is  to  be  called  "Clemson  On  Display  for 
Mother's  Day".  The  majority  of  the  various 
schools  at  Clemson  will  be  participating  but  as 
in  years  past  the  School  of  Agriculture  will 
take  the  major  part  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  better  equipped  to  put  on  such  a  project. 

The  program  to  be  presented  by  the  School 
of  Agriculture  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting 
and  enjoyable  one.  Each  of  the  departments 
has  already  started  work  on  its  projects  as  fol- 
lows: 

Agricultural  Engineering:  A  display  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  farm  machinery 
available  today. 

Agricultural  Economics:  Exhibits  and  charts 
depicting  the  status  of  the  farmer  in  the  world 
today. 

Agronomy :  Seed  and  soil  exhibits  as  well  as 
possibly  some  fertilizer  demonstrations 

Animal  Husbandry:  Will  show  some  of  its 
beef  cattle  herd  in  a  show  as  well  as  a  meats 
display  in  the  lab. 

Dairy:  A  dairy  cattle  show  with  emphasis 
on  some  of  the  finest  bulls  in  the  state  which 
are  being  used  in  artificial  insemination  work. 
Demonstrations  will  also  be  going  on  in  the 
creamery  on  ice  cream  and  butter  manufactur- 
ing. 

Entomology:  Insect  pests  of  South  Carolina 
and  also  a  beekeeping  display. 

Horticulture :  Demonstrations  on  canning  and 
exhibits  at  the  greenhouse. 

Pre-Forestry :   Grafts  on  skin  analysis. 

Poultry:  Methods  of  incubation  as  well  as 
other  exhibits  not  announced. 
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THE  EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
Leesville,  South  Carolina 

Dealers  and  Processors 
FINE     FARM      SEEDS 

Manufacturers 
FERTILIZERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSECTICIDF:S 

Distributors  in  South  Carolina 
TENNESSEE  BASIC  SLAG 


GREEN  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Inc^ 

Distributors  for 


Cockshutt  Tractors 


Stout  Irrigation  Equipment 


Cockshutt  Farm  Machinery        Complete  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 


Leader  Tractors 
Leader  Equipment 
Continental  Engines 
V/isconsin  Engines 


Graham-Hoeme  Plows 

Power  Farming,  Inc. 

Carver  Centrifugal  Pumps 

Corbitt  Trucks 

New  Holland  Automatic  Hav  Balers 


GREEN  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SEABOARD  PARK  PHONE  43377 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 
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MAKE  IT  YOUR  PUBLICATION 

Last  spring  a  group  of  students  working  thru 
various  faculty  members  met  and  began  the 
reorganization  of  The  AGRARIAN,  which  had 
been  dormant  since  prewar  days.  After  much 
hard  work  and  struggling  through  various  dis- 
couragements which  accompany  the  reorgani- 
zation of  any  project,  the  first  issue  was  pub- 
lished. 

Because  the  majority  of  that  staff  was  grad- 
uating, a  new  staff  was  appointed  to  take  over 
in  the  fall.  When  September  rolled  around  the 
new  staff  assembled  and  started  work  on  the 
next  issue.  In  these  two  issues  that  were  pub- 
lished during  the  first  semester,  most  of  the 
technical  kinks  were  ironed  out  and  we  were 
ready  to  settle  down  to  a  smooth  running  or- 
ganization when  what  should  happen  but  our 
editor  who  was  under  the  accelerated  wartime 
program  graduated  in  February.  For  the  third 
time  in  as  many  semesters  a  new  editor  was 
chosen  and  work  was  again  begun. 

Up  until  this  issue  The  AGRARIAN  has 
made  great  steps  forward  and  gives  promise  of 
even  greater  success.  First,  however  we  must 
have  cooperation  in  the  form  of  more  staff 
workers.  Our  staff  as  it  now  stands  has  been 
able  to  publish  several  issues  but  in  June  most 
of  them  will  have  graduated.  This  means  that 
we  must  have  a  larger  junior  staff  to  fill  their 
shoes. 

In  addition  to  editorial  staff  men,  we  also 
need  advertising  staff  men,  and  also  workers 
on  the  business  and  circulations  staffs.  We  can 
easily  have  the  best  publication  on  the  campus 
if  more  students  will  try  out  for  the  staff. 

At  the  next  meeting  let's  see  a  lot  of  you 
freshmen  and  sophomores  as  well  as  some  more 
juniors  and  seniors  so  that  The  AGRARIAN 
will  be  a  magazine  of  which  we  shall  all  have 
a  part  in  publishing. 


THE  NEW  LOOK 

Spring  is  here,  the  flowers  are  blooming, 
the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  grass  is  begin- 
ning to  sprout  around  Long  Hall.  At  last  the 
Ag  campus  is  beginning  to  take  on  the  new- 
look.  Shrubbery  has  been  planted  on  the  ter- 
races around  the  west  door  and  protecting 
fences  have  also  been  erected.  The  administra- 
tion has  done  its  part  toward  making  the  cam- 
pus beautiful,  so  what  are  we  the  students  go- 
ing to  do  toward  keeping  it  beautiful? 

There  are  several  ways  that  we  can  help. 
Remember  that  Mother's  Day  is  just  a  few 
weeks  away  and  of  course  Clemson  is  going  to 
be  its  prettiest  for  that  occasion.  But  in  order 
for  this  to  be  possible  there  are  certain  things 
that  the  students  must  do.  The  little  things 
from  day  to  day  are  the  ones  that  count  such 
as  not  dropping  paper  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
membering to  take  the  long  way  around  the 
new  grass.  These  together  with  other  little 
reminders  to  those  who  forget  will  certainly  im- 
prove the  looks  of  the  Clemson  campus. 

ORCHIDS  TO  THE  NEW  "WORMS" 

Congratulations  to  the  sixteen  new  student 
members  of  Alpha  Zeta  and  the  two  new  facul- 
ty associate  members.  The  .student  members 
are  P.  L.  Benfield,  York;  L.  F.  Cato,  Monetta; 
Ernest  L.  Corley,  Saluda;  Earl  Chamness,  Ben- 
nettsville;  W.  W.  Gaston,  Richburg;  P.  E.  Ger- 
vais,  Johns  Island ;  F.  L.  Fitzsimmons,  Hender- 
sonville,  N.  C;  J.  F.  Hicks,  York;  W.  H.  Ken- 
nick,  Chester;  H.  P.  Lynn,  Clemson;  D.  P. 
Rochester,  Salem;  S.  T.  Russell,  Jamestown; 
J.  S.  Rodgers,  Charleston;  W.  R.  Traylor,  Rid- 
geway;  H.  Z.  Woodfin,  Inman;  and  S.  P. 
Young,  Dalzell. 

Also  initiated  were  two  faculty  associate 
members — Dr.  G.  H.  Collings,  Professor  of  Ag- 
ronomy; and  Mr.  D.  W.  Watkins,  Director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
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Honey  Crop  Investigations 

Show  That  State  Produces  Variety  of  Flavors 


Beekeeping  with  its  attending  pro- 
duction of  honey,  one  of  the  finest 
foods  enjoyed  by  man,  ranks  among 
the  oldest  types  of  food  production 
in  South  Carolina.  Despite  this  fact, 
until  very  recent  years  no  official  in- 
vestigations of  the  possibilities  of 
beekeeping  in  the  state  had  been 
made.  However,  about  1943  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  beekeeping 
and  of  bees  in  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomy of  the  state  was  brought  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  since  that 
date  several  lines  of  investigations 
have  been  almost  constantly  in  pro- 
gi'ess  under  sponsorship  of  the  South 
Carolina   Experiment   Station. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  lines  of 
research  has  been  that  of  the  meas- 
urement of  the  honey  crops  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  state.  The  topo- 
graphy of  the  state  is  so  varied  and 
the  range  of  climatic  conditions  so 
wide  that  a  great  variety  of  native 
nectar  producing  plants  occurs  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  states.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
comparable  area  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  where  a  wider  range 
of  native  plants  of  value  to  beekeep- 
ing exists.  The  accompanying  map, 
Figure  1,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  the  more  important 
nectar  producing  plants. 

On  the  map  are  named  only  the 
plants  which  are  classed  as  major 
honey  plants;  that  is,  plants  from 
which  appreciable  amounts  of  surplus 
honey  can  be  expected.  Observations 
of  the  nectar-gathering  activities  of 
honeybees  indicate  that  there  are 
perhaps  a  hundred  other  species  of 
plants  in  the  state  from  which  vary- 
ing amounts  of  nectar  are  gathered. 
Some  of  these  plants  are  ,  however, 
of  great  value  to  honeybees  in  en- 
abling them  to  build  their  colony 
populations  up  to  full  strength  in 
early  spring  or  for  merely  furnish- 
ing enough  honey  for  them  to  sub- 
sist   through    periods    of    dearth    be- 


DAVID  DUNAVAN 

Associate   Professor   of   Entomology 

tween  major  honey  flows  from  more 
important  honey  plants. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  verify 
one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  beekeeping  in  South  Carolina. 
This  is  the  great  variety  of  plants 
of  value  to  beekeeping.  Few  of 
these  are  statewide  in  distribution 
and  most  of  them  are  definitely  lim- 
ited to  certain  areas.  Since  the  flav- 
ors, colors  and  other  qualities  of  the 
honey  from  each  of  these  plant  sour- 
ces are  usually  very  distinctive  and 
peculiar  to  each  particular  species 
of  plant  it  will  be  realized  that 
South  Carolina  literally  has  a  honey 


Map    showing    the    principle    honey 
producing  sections  of  South  Carolina. 

to  suit  every  palate.  Thus,  Sour- 
wood  honey  from  the  mountains, 
with  its  delicious  mild  flavor  has  its 
following  among  those  who  appre- 
ciate really  good  things  to  eat  and  is 
so  sought  after  that  this  honey  sel- 
dom reaches  markets  far  from  the 
mountains  where  it  is  produced. 
Sparkleberry  honey  of  the  Sand  Hill 
area  has  a  flavor  which  consumers 
outside  of  this  area  sometimes  have 
to  acquire  a  liking  for  but  which  is 
considered  very  desirable  in  the  area 
where  it  is  produced.  Pepperbush 
honey  of  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  is 
a  taste  treat  which  probably  deserves 
wider  recognition.  Tupelo,  Gallberry, 
and  the  others  also  have  their  own 
flavors  and  other  distinctive  quali- 
ties. 


Another  glance  at  the  map,  this 
time  at  the  names  of  the  plants,  will 
emphasize  one  of  the  unique  charac- 
teristics of  South  Carolina  honey  in 
general.  This  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  important  honey  plants  are 
native  plants  of  the  wilds  rather 
than  cultivated  plants.  Changes  in 
cropping  systems,  crop  rotations  or 
other  vagaries  peculiar  to  agricul- 
tural areas  have  very  little  effect  on 
the  amount  or  quality  of  South  Caro- 
lina honey.  Of  the  major  plants 
listed,  only  Vetch  and  Cotton  are  cul- 
tivated plants. 

A  question  often  asked  by  people 
unfamiliar  with  bees  and  beekeeping 
is,  "How  can  a  beekeeper  be  sure 
his  honey  is  not  a  mixture  from  sev- 
eral species  of  plants"?  In  some  cases 
this  is  difficult  and  when  several 
species  of  plants  are  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time  bees  often  gather  nectar 
from  some  or  all  species.  However, 
differences  in  blossoming  dates  usual- 
ly make  it  a  simple  matter  for  bee- 
keepers to  separate  one  type  of  hon- 
ey from  another.  For  example,  in 
the  Coastal  Plain,  Tupelo  trees  are 
usually  through  blossoming  in  early 
spring  by  the  time  Gallberry  bushes 
begin.  While  the  two  mentioned 
above  are  spring  sources  of  honey, 
Pepperbush  plants  of  the  same  area 
begin  to  bloom  in  late  rummer.  Like- 
wise in  the  Mountain  area  Sourwood 
opens  its  blossoms  in  late  June  when 
very  few  other  plants  are  in  bloom. 
More  complete  data  on  the  seasonal 
distribution  of  honey  flows  in  the 
several  areas  of  the  state  can  be 
found  in  the  59th  Annual  Report  of 
the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion published  in  September  1947. 

Now  a  brief  description  of  the 
methods  used  in  securing  information 
regarding  honey  production  in  the 
state  will  be  in  order.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  some  species  of  plants  are  im- 
portant sources  of  honey  while  oth 
ers    are    of    lesser    importance.      The 
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causes  of  such  differences  are  in 
most  cases  unknown.  However,  from 
the  standpoint  of  beekeeping  and 
honey  production  it  is  very  import- 
ant to  know  the  following  facts  re- 
garding the  honey  plants  of  a  given 
area:  (1)  What  plants  are  important 
honey  sources,  and  (2)  what  season 
of  the  year  these  plants  yield  honey. 

To  secure  such  information  as  this, 
scale  hives  (see  Figure  2)  have  been 
operated  in  several  areas  of  the  state 
for  the  past  two  seasons.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  illustration,  a  scale 
hive  is  merely  a  hive  of  bees  placed 
on  an  ordinary  warehouse  scale  so 
that  periodic  gains  or  losses  in  weight 
can  be  ascertained.  Local  beekeep- 
ers and  others  have  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  in  recording  daily 
gains  in  weight  of  these  scale  hives 
during  honey  flows. 

Records  of  these  scale  hives  have 
shown  daily  gains  of  three  pounds 
per  day  on  many  occasions.  For 
two  consecutive  days  in  early  April 
1945  a  scale  hive  in  Barnwell  Coun- 
ty showed  a  gain  of  six  pounds  per 
day.  On  April  4,  1945  a  scale  hive 
in  Horry  County  made  a  gain  of 
fourteen  pounds,  the  largest  gain  of 
any  day  for  the  season.  On  other 
occasions  scale  hives,  because  of  in- 
clement weather  or  other  less  obvious 
causes,  have  failed  to  make  any  ap- 
preciable gains  during  a  period  when 
bees  should  normally  produce  a  good 
crop  of  honey.  To  date,  the  great- 
est total  crop  of  honey  recorded  on 
a  scale  hive  in  the  state  was  a  little 
over  three  hundred  pounds  produced 
in  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  in  1946. 
This  consisted  of  the  combined  flows 
from  Tupelo,  Gallberry  and  Pepper- 
bush  and  likely  included  also  lesser 
amounts  from  other  minor  plant 
species.  Some  realization  of  what  a 
pound  of  honey  means  in  terms  of 
bee  energy  may  give  us  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  industry  and  accom- 
plishments of  these  small  food  pro- 
ducers. Of  course,  a  pound  of  honey 
represents  the  combined  labors  of 
thousands  of  bees  in  the  hive.  How- 
ever, if  we  reduce  our  thinking  to 
one  bee  proportions  we  get  a  more  ■ 
realistic  picture  of  what  a  pound  of 
honey  means  in  bee  activity.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  a  bee  evidently 
has  to  visit  over  a  hundred  blossoms 
in  order  to  get  one  load  of  nectar 
and  that  this  load  is  scarcely  a  good 
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sized  drop.  Further,  this  nectar  is 
largely  water  which  has  to  be  evap- 
orated as  the  nectar  becomes  honey. 
This  one  bee,  in  order  to  make  the 
pound  of  finished  honey  single-hand- 
ed, would  have  to  work  all  day  long 
365  days  per  year  for  eight  years 
and  in  so  doing  she  would  have  to 
fly  a  distance  equal  to  more  than 
two  complete  round-the-world  flights 
at  the  equator."  That  is  a  pound  of 
honey! 

Careful  observations  in  the  field 
must  be  made  during  periods  when 
scale  hives  are  showing  gains  to  de- 
termine what  species  of  plants  the 
lees  are  gathering  nectar  from. 
Weather  conditions  and  other  fac- 
tors cause  variations  in  the   amount 


Ordinary  hive  placed  on  a  pair  of 
warehouse  scales  to  show^  periodic 
gains    and    losses. 


of  nectar  secretion  by  the  various 
species  of  plants  from  year  to  year 
so  that  as  yet  no  reliable  means  of 
predicting  the  size  of  honey  crop  in 
any  area  has  been  possible.  The  pre- 
sent investigations  will  probably  have 
to  be  continued  for  several  years  in 
order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
honey  producing  possibilities  of  the 
various  areas  of  the  state. 


"  Authority  for  such  figures  as 
these  is  Dr.  0.  W.  Park  of  Iowa 
State  College,  one  of  the  foremost 
investigators  of  bee  behavior. 


PROVES 

Galvanized  (zinc-coated)  Sheets 
Stay  Stronger  Longer 


O  50  YEARS  ...  The  galvanized 
if  ti  metal  roof  on  this  old  Missouri  farm 
building  has  outlasted  the  building 
itself,  and  is  still  in  good  condition  after 
half  a  century  of  service.  Farmers 
have  long  depended  on  galvanizing  to 
protect  iron  and  steel  against  rust. 


In  building  for  the  future,  look 
to  the  past  for  proof  of  a  iDuild- 
ing  material's  strength  .  .  .  du- 
rability .  .  .  service.  With  gal- 
vanized (zinc-coated)  roofing 
and  siding,  you  get  the  strength 
of  steel  .  .  .  the  rust  protection 
of  Zinc.  So  for  low-cost,  long- 
time service,  choose  the  build- 
ing material  that's  proved  by 
TIME  itself  .  .  .  galvanized 
sheets.  Send  coupon  for  infor- 
mation about  Zinc  and  how  it 
can  help  keep  your  buildings 
and  equipment  stronger  longer. 


This  "Seal  ol  Quality"  is 
your  guide  to  economy  in 
buying  galvanized  sheets. 
It  means  they  carry  at  least 
2  oz,  of  Zinc  per  sq.  ft. 


AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE 


Room  2633   •  35  E.  Wocker  Dr.  Chicago  1,  III. 


FREE  BOOKLETS! 


Send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  the 
illustrated  booklets  I  have  checked. 

□  Repair  Manual  on  Galvanized  Roof- 

ing and  Siding 

□  Facts  about  Galvanized  Sheets 

□  Use  of  Metallic  Zinc  Paint  to  Protect 

Metal  Surfaces 

Name 


Address. 
Town 
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Sesame  Opens  New  Horizons  to  Farmers 

State  Farmers  Will  Have  a  Successful  Cash  Crop 
When  Current  Research  at  Clemson  is  Completed 


Maybe  you  scoff  at  the  magic 
phrases  of  the  ancients  in  the  Arab- 
ians Nights,  but  J.  A.  Martin,  As- 
sistant Horticulturist  at  Clemson,  has 
been  hard  at  work  for  over  4  years 
attempting  to  change  the  legendary 
"Open  Sesame"  of  Ali  Babi  and  the 
cave  of  the  40  thieves  to  a  more 
practical  twentieth-century  "Shut- 
Sesame." 

Sesame,  or  "Benne"  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  is  an  annual  herb 
which  has  been  used  in  India  and 
China  as  a  food  and  oilseed  plant 
since   450   B.    C. 

Although  Bennc  is  high  in  valu- 
able oil  content,  its  current  produc- 
tion in  this  country  is  limited  by  un- 
even ripening  and  seed  shattering 
characteristics  which  necessitate  hand 
harvesting.  If  new  determinate 
growth  or  non-shattering  varieties 
can  be  developed  which  are  suited  to 
mechanical  harvesting,  Benne  may 
well  become  an  important  cash  and 
feed  crop  in  the  South.      Mr.  Martin 
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has  been  breeding  and  experimenting 
with  Sesame  since  1943  in  an  effort 
to  "Shut  Sesame",  bring  about  even 
lipening,  formulate  better  cultural 
piactices,  and  develop  other  desired 
characteristics  such  as  high  yields 
and  high  oil  content. 

Benne  is  no  stranger  to  many 
South  Carolina  farmers,  having  been 
planted  by  them  for  many  years 
along  field  margins  and  in  the  skips 
as  a  bird  feed.  Growing  erect  and 
to  a  height  of  2  to  .5  feet,  it  begins 
flowering  when  2  or  3  months  old 
and  produces  numerous  oblong  seed 
capsules  along  the  stalk.  These  2, 
4  or  8-valve  capsules  contain  80  to 
84  seeds  arranged  in  4  rows  which 
yield  35  percent  to  56  percent  of  an 
edible   oil. 

Working  with  approximately  300 
varieties  selected  from  many  foreign 
countries,    Mr.    Martin    has    obtained 


One  of   the   typical   varieties   of   sesame  being   grown   at   Clemson. 


many  encouraging  I'esults  in  breed- 
ing Benne  varieties  which  will  bo 
adaptable  to  commercial  production 
in  this  country.  Yield  tests,  row  spac- 
ing tests  and  harvesting  studies  have 
been  conducted  as  well  as  experi- 
ments toward  developing  non-shat- 
tering types  which  ripen  evenly.  Dur- 
ing the  1947  growing  season  yield 
tests  were  conducted  at  Clemson, 
Blackville,  Florence  and  Charleston. 
These  tests  showed  that  Benne  is 
well  adapted  to  South  Carolina  cli- 
mates and  soils,  thrives  prolifically, 
and  produces  large  yields  of  the  de- 
sired high  oil  content  seed.  Cultiva- 
tion requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  for  cotton,  therefore  South  Car- 
olina farmers  should  experience  no 
difficulty  in  growing  Benne  success- 
fully. The  experiments  also  showed 
that  some  varieties  of  the  hardy 
heib  possess  disease  and  insect  ro- 
.sistance  and  are  adapted  to  a  wide 
lange  of  soil  types. 

Benne  is  not  a  newly  discovered 
crop  however.  People  have  been 
cultivating  Benne  for  thousands  of 
years — the  Egyptians  in  the  Nile 
valley  were  using  Benne  for  food 
I'.nd  to  prepare  cosmetics  when  Pha- 
roah's  daughter  found  Moses  in  the 
rushes.  Since  then,  Benne  has  been 
a  friend  of  man  the  world  over  and 
has  been  used  for  many  practical 
purposes.  The  people  of  South  Amer- 
ica use  Benne  in  a  refreshing  drink 
called  "Horchata",  in  Asia  it  is  used 
in  perfumes  and  as  an  illuminant. 
Benne  seed  are  used  in  the  decora- 
tion of  bread  and  cookies,  while  the 
oil,  usually  pale  yellow  when  refined, 
is  used  in  cooking  and  salad  oils  and 
as  a  component  in  the  manufacture 
of  soaps,  shortenings  and  some  forms 
of  margarine.  It  has  also  been  dis- 
covered that  penicillin  may  be  taken 
orally  if  it  is  enclosed  in  the  oil.  The 
Benne  plant  itself  is  noted  as  an 
ornamental  plant  in  gardens  and  the 
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Farm-Eating  Soil  Erosion  Can  Be  Tamed 


Soil  erosion  mutilated  500,000  acres 
of  farm  land  last  year!  Even  fields  it 
failed  to  chew  into  gullies  and  ditches 
were  often  bled  of  their  fertility.  Unless 
it  is  curbed,  this  soil-hungry  monster 
will  cripple  American  farm  production 
by  gobbling  more  and  more  of  our  pre- 
cious topsoil. 

Fortunately,  there  are  ways  to  control 
this  spoiler  of  the  land.  Better  crop  ro- 
tations, contour  farming,  strip-cropping, 
and  many  other  soil-saving  practices 
have  been  developed  by  our  agricultural 
experts.  John  Deere  and  other  farm 
implement  manufacturers  are  producing 


the  machines  that  make  the  application 
of  these  new  methods  both  practical  and 
profitable. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  telling,  explaining, 
and  demonstrating,  however,  to  acquaint 
farmers  with  the  full  possibilities  of 
these  soil-saving  methods.  That's  why 
you  can  serve  your  neighbors  and  help 
to  make  your  own  future  more  secure  by 
adding  soil  conservation  to  your  stock 
in  trade,  and  joining  forces  with  the  soil 
erosion  tamers  in  your  community. 


John  ^J  Deere 
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•  NITRAGIN  inoculation,  the 
first  commercially  produced  legume 
bacteria,  was  res^istered  in  1898. 
Millions  of  bushels  of  alfalfa,  soy- 
beans, clovers  and  other  legume 
seed  are  inoculated  with  NITRA- 
GIN every  year.  There  is  good 
reason  for  this.  Farmers  know  that 
inoculation  increases  yields  and 
improves  the  quality  of  their  leg- 
umes. They  know  that  NITRA- 
GIN'S  bacteria  strains  have  been 
continually  improved  by  laboratory 
and  field-testing.  Legumes  grown 
for  hay  and  seed  show  healthier 
growth  . . .  have  added  resistance  to 
drought  and  winterkill  when  inocu- 
lated with  NITRAGIN.  Leading 
seedsmen  everywhere  sell  NITRA- 
GIN . . .  the  inoculant  in  the  yellow 
can.  Be  sure  to  get  it  in  the  correct 
culture  for  the  legumes  you  grow. 


Note  contrast  above.  Results  like  these 
are  common  In  plot-festlng  of  NITRA- 
GIN Inoculation.  Higher  protein  con- 
tent .  .  .  improved  soil  fertility  and 
other  values  of  inoculated  legumes  do 
not    show    in    these   photographs. 


Mixing  NITRAGIN  with  legume  seed  is 
OS  easy  as  stirring  up  a  batch  of  feed. 
Just  moisten  inoculant  .  .  .  spread  over 
seed  and  stir.  The  NITRAGIN  bacteria 
cling  to  the  seeds  .  .  .  ready  to  work 
for    you    OS    soon    as    seed    is    planted. 
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VOCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITIES 

(continued  from  page  3) 
tive  ability  can  do.  A  salesman  for 
a  large  company  said  the  difference 
between  average  people  and  top  peo- 
ple as  he  had  observed  it  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  three  words  "and 
then    some".       The    top    people    did 


what  was  expected  of  them  and  then 
some.  They  were  thoughtful,  con- 
siderate,   and    kind,    and    then    some. 

They  met  their  obligations  squarely 
and  then  some.  It  can  also  be  said 
that  the  fellow  who  is  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm for  his  work  is  never  fired 
by  his  boss. 


SAFETY  AT  HOME  AND  ON  FARM 

(continued  from   page   5) 

11.  Never  refuel  tractor  while 
engine   is  running   or   extremely   hot. 

12.  When  tractor  is  attached  to 
a  power  implement,  be  sure  that  all 
power-line  shielding  is  in  place. 

Animals  are  next  in  line  in  taking 
their  toll  of  farm  lives.  Famn  ani- 
mals must  be  understood,  respected, 
and  handled  with  care.  Animals  on 
the  farm  can  be  man'^J  friends  and 
helpers,  his  producers  and  providers, 
but  when  irritated  or  frightened  they 
can  be  very  destructive. 

Farm  accidents  have  become  so 
common  that  their  damage  is  being 
overlooked  by  the  average  farmer  of 
today.  The  accidents  are  of  two  dif- 
ferent natures,  avoidable  and  un- 
avoidable. It  is  the  avoidable  ac- 
cidents that  we  should  be  more  in- 
terested in.  We  must  devote  more  of 
our  time  to  precautionary  measures, 
and  to  the  instruction  of  farm  labor 
on  safety  rules  to  be  enacted  on  the 
farm. 


SESAME   OPENS    NEW   HORIZONS 

(continued  from  page  20) 
leaves    have    medicinal    value    when 
soaked  in  cold  water. 

However,  it  is  the  oil  from  Benne 
seed,  which  compares  favorably  with 
cottonseed  oil,  that  is  coming  in  for 
the  most  attention  and  is  constantly 
being  put  to  more  new  uses.  The 
use  of  this  oil  in  candies,  ice  cream, 
confectionaries  and  as  a  cooking  oil 
has  created  a  demand  far  above  pre- 
sent production  in  this  country.  Cot- 
tonseed and  peanut  oil  mills  can  ex^ 
tract  the  oil,  and  at  least  one  South 
Carolina  mill  has  already  stated  it 
could  handle  tons  of  the  seed. 

The  waste  which  remains  after 
the  oil  has  been  extracted  can  be 
pressed  into  cakes  and  used  as  stock 
feed.  It  has  high  nutritional  value 
and  contains  about  4.5  percent  pro- 
tein, 95  percent  of  which  is  digest- 
ible. It  has  been  found  especially 
nutritious  for  cows,  hogs  and  chick- 
ens. This  cake  is  also  valuable  as 
fertilizer  and  contains  large  quanti- 
ties of  plant  nutrients. 

Benne  may  seem  an  insignificant 
little  fellow  to  South  Carolina  farm- 
ers now,  but  if  Mr.  Martin  can  teach 
him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  until  the 
modern  combine  jolts  him,  he's  likely 
to  take  on  the  significance  of  a  gold 
strike  to  a  forty-niner. 
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^D  HAY*  •  •  •  The  Bale  of  fhe  Future 


A  weather-resistant  rolled  bale  with  leaves  locked  inside!  That 
is  rolled  hay  .  . ,  a  bale  that  for  the  first  time  sheds  rain  like 
a  thatched  roof.  Once  your  hay  is  in  the  rolled  bale,  you 
breathe  easy.  It's  safe  from  sudden  showers.  The  bale  unrolls 
in  a  wide,  soft,  leafy  mat,  appetizing  to  livestock;  can  also 
be  fed  whole  in  the  feedrack  without  waste. 

The  rolled  bale  represents  a  turning-point  in  haymaking  for  every 
family  farm.  Now  you  can  package  yduf  otin  hay — with  a  home* 
owned  one-man  field  baler,  priced  to  fit  the  individual  farm. 

If  hay  could  be  trademarked,  Allis-Chalmers  would  proudly 
place  its  name  on  the  Rolled  Bale. 


The  ROTO- BALER 

•  •  •  Turning  Point  in  Hay  History 

When  blossoms  say  "ready"  and  the  weather  is  right, 
that's  when  a  home-owned  Roto-Baler  pays  off.  Hay 
or  straw  is  automatically  wrapped  with  ordinary  binder 
twine  costing  less  than  wire  or  heavy  bale  twine. 

The  Roto -Baler  packages  hay  more  compactly  ...  in 
sturdy  rolled  bales  that  will  not  buckle  .  .  .  bales  that 
store  in  less  space  and  are  convenient  to  handle  and 
feed.  Thousands  of  farmers  from  coast  to  coast  are 
already  making  hay  this  better  way  .  .  ,  and  like  it. 
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■  TRACTOR    DIVISION 
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TRACTOR  RAKE  .  .  .  the  first  side-delivery  rake  and  tedder 
really  engineered  for  tractor  power.  Power  take-off 
driven,  it  has  2  forward  reel  speeds  and  1  reverse 
(for  tedding).  Ball  and  roller  bearings  exclusively. 
Controlled  steering  assures  straight  windrows. 


HERE'S  HOW 


Vocational  Education  Started 

In  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  Spread  Over  Nation 


The  cause  for  the  development  of 
the  movement  for  a  vocational  train- 
ing system  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  decay  of  apprenticeship;  the  dis- 
appearance of  industries  from  the 
home  and  their  transfer  to  the  fac- 
tory where  the  youth  is  never  ad- 
mitted and  is  therefore  unable  to 
learn  its  processes;  the  unpractical- 
ity  of  the  public  schools  system  which 
in  the  grades  has  been  supplying 
the  bare  fundamentals  and  in  the 
high  schools  a  cultural  education, 
thus  really  not  preparing  the  boy  or 
girl  to  earn  a  living;  and  the  effect 
of  the  untrained  and  inefficient  man 
upon  economic  and  social  problems. 
Without  question  much  of  our  pov- 
erty is  due  to  unpreparedness  for 
some  kind  of  a  job  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  young  men  and 
women.  They  have  not  been  made 
producers.  They  have  learned  no 
skills  and  therefore  do  not  fit  in  any- 
where. 

Objections    To    The    Proposed    Plan 

There  were  objections  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  public 
vocational  training  schools,  and  these 
came  from  two  main  sources.  It  was 
on  the  part  of  some  educators  that  a 
public  system  of  vocational  training 
would  direct  many  boys  and  girls 
into  the  trades  and  industries  who 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  a  sys- 
tem continue  their  study  in  the  field 
of  liberal  education.  The  plan,  it 
argued,  would  actually  deprive  many 
boys  and  girls  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing would  suffer  because  of  a  de- 
creased proportion  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  public  schools  seeking 
entrance  to  colleges  and  universities. 

At  this  time  the  fact  that  89  per- 
cent of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools  do  not  go  to  higher 
schools  and  that  90  percent  of  those 
that  finish  high  school  do  not  seek 
admission  to  the  university  was  over- 
looked.     Therefore,    it    would    seem 
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that  a  public  system  of  vocational 
training  made  available  to  all  those 
who  wanted  it  would  in  fact  encour- 
age and  greatly  stimulate  higher 
education. 

Another  objection  to  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  or  to  a  national  system 
of  vocational  training  has  also  been 
made  on  the  ground  of  giving  the 
Federal  Government  too  much  con- 
trol over  education.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  this  should  come  about 
the  people  could  at  any  time  exer- 
cise their  sovereign  rights  and  re- 
duce the  degree  of  supervision.  Na- 
turally when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gives  the  states  funds  it  must 
at  least  have  some  supervision  over 
how  it  is  to  be  spent. 

The  method  of  financing,  that  of 
making  a  grant  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  requiring  the  state  to 
match  it,  is  also  objected  to  by  some 
for  the  reason  that  it  might  hamper 
the  educational  development  of  the 
state. 

Recent     Developments     of     the 
Movements 

In  1878  the  National  Grange 
adopted  a  resolution  demanding  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Rapid  progress  was 
made  after  1906.  A  number  of  soc- 
ieties promoting  industrial  education 
sprang  up.  Massachusetts  appointed 
a  commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  National  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
was  especially  active  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  a  public  system 
of  vocational  training. 

The  development  in  Congress  was 
gradual.  The  subject  of  Vocational 
Education  more  or  less  seriously  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  our  Federal 
lawmakers  for  almost  a  decade  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes   law. 


Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Davis  Bill,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Davis-Dolliver  Bill.  Credit  must 
be  given  to  these  men  for  bringing 
the  question  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gresmen  and  for  making  the  passing 
of  the  law  possible.  In  1912  Senator 
Page  of  Vermont,  to  whom  accrued 
the  benefits  of  the  previous  bills, 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  and  organizations  of  a 
vocational  training  system.  By  the 
terms  of  this  bill  it  was  proposed 
that  the  United  States  co-operate 
with  the  states  in  encouraging  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  trades 
and  industries,  and  home  economics 
in  secondary  schools;  in  maintaining 
instructions  in  these  vocational  sub- 
jects in  state  normal  schools;  in 
maintaining  extension  department  in 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate 
money  and  to  regulate  its  expendi- 
ture. It  will  be  noted  that  this  bill 
included  in  the  plan  to  establish  vo- 
cational training,  a  system  of  exten- 
sion service.  The  extension  feature, 
subjected  of  course  to  considerable 
revision  was  taken  up  by  Congress 
in  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  and  enacted 
into  law  in  1914,  with  the  part  that 
relates  to  vocational  training  in  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  the 
trades  and  industries,  was  embodied 
in  a  revised  form  in  another  bill 
known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1917. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Bill  was  passed 
February  23,    1917.     It's   objects: 

"An  act  to  provide  for  the  promo- 
tion of  vocational  education;  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  the  states 
in  the  promotion  of  such  education 
in  agriculture  and  trades  and  indus- 
tries; to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
the  states  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and 

(continued    on   page   26) 
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...and  Esso  Farm  Products  help  you  do  it! 


From  mule -drawn  wagons  to  fuel- 
powered  tractors  . . .  these  next  few 
months  will  see  farm  equipment  work- 
ing long,  hard  hours  .  .  .  plowing,  plant- 
ing and  protecting  the  bumper  crops 
that  America  has  promised  to  produce 
for  herself  and  for  the  world. 

Crop  production  depends  pretty  much 
on  equipment  and  livestock  protection 
.  .  .  and  whether  a  farmer  needs  axle- 


grease,  livestock  spray,  weed-killer, 
fuels  and  lubricants— or  any  of  a  dozen 
other  farming  aids— there's  a  specially 
developed  and  proved  Esso  Farm 
Product  to  meet  that  need. 

For  information  on  the  dependable, 
high-quality  Esso  Farm  Products  .  .  . 
they'll  help  you  do  a  better  job  of  farm- 
ing!... make  it  a  point  to  call  on  your 
local  Esso  Distributor. 


ESSO      STANDARD      OIL      COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS  ARE  OFFERED  FREE  COPIES 

of  the  regularly  published  Esso  Farm  News  . . . 
the  rotogravure  magazine  that  contains  valuable 
farming  articles  and  many  modern-method  hints 
for  better  farming!  Please  write:  Esso  Farm  News, 
Room  7  7  7 A,  1 5  West  5 1  st  St. ,  New  York  1 9 ,  N.  Y. 


SNOOPIN'  AMONG  THE  AGGIES 


The  brief  incidents  that  make  life 
cheerful  are  often  overlooked  by 
unconcerned  parties.  Lately,  we  have 
become  quite  concerned  with  the  de- 
lightful escapades  of  the  boys  that 
hail  from  the  farmlands  of  South 
Carolina.  We  think  that  Clemson's 
true  Country  Gentlemen,  the  elite 
farm  group,  have  been  overlooked 
by  many  a  social  register.  Note: 
This  column  is  by  no  means  a  social 
register,  as  you  will  discover,  but  a 
few  selected  words  to  let  you  enjoy 
with  us,  the  hereto  unprinted  sub- 
ject matter  about  the  students  and 
professors  of  The  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

*       *       * 

Producer-director  R.  E.  "Frog" 
Ware  has  declined  all  reports  that 
Hollywood  was  going  to  nab  him 
before  the  end  of  this  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Ware  just  wears  those  dark 
glasses  because  of  the  sun,  you 
know. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

(continued  from  page  24) 
to    appropriate    money    and    regulate 
its  expenditure." 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  act  pro- 
vide for  appropriation  of  funds  for 
tliree  different  purposes.  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  states  it  provides  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors  and  the  directors  of  agri- 
culture subjects.  The  same  provision 
is  made  for  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects; 
and  finally  the  funds  are  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
agriculture,  trade,  industrial  and  eco- 
nomics subjects.  The  whole  plan  of 
the  act  would  be  to  no  avail  if  it  did 
not  provide  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  these  subjects.  The  practical 
and  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
subjects  have  been  mastered  by  the 
prospective  teacher  of  these  subjects 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
In  agriculture  and  home  economics 
as  well  as  in  some  fields  of  the 
trades  and  industry  the  colleges  turn 
out  young  men  and  women  who  have 
the  foundational  training  necessary 
to  teach  these  subjects,  but  who  must 
take  work  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  before  they  can  hope  to 
be  successful  as  teachers. 


"Stud"  Klettner  and  Carl  Lowder 
plan  to  motor  to  Miami  this  summer 
in  their  new  convertible  Cadillac. 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from? 
Don't  be  in  the  dark  any  longer,  fel- 
la' —  from  the   1948   C.D.A.   "take" 

of  course  ■!    !    ! 

^       ^       ^ 

Henry  Black  is  now  taking  bar- 
bell exercises.  Mr.  Hanckel's  little 
boy,  "Sonny",  lends  them  to  him 
for  the  price  of  an  ice  cream  cone 
each  hour.  Hen}-y's  exercises  are 
part  of  a  plot  to  "get  Zeke  Hiott", 
who  took  his  girly  at  the  last  Coker 
dance.  Anybody  know  what  "The 
Zeke"  plans  to  do  about  it? 

*  *       * 

"Fog"  Booth  recently  joined  the 
Young  Ladies  Mid-Week  Tea  Soro- 
rity of  Converse  College.  Between 
sips,  "Fog"  lectures  to  them  on  the 
advantages  of  having  a  farmer  for  a 
husband.  Maybe  we  could  get  him 
to  speak  at  the  "Y"  on  Sunday  night 
when  all  the  local  "yard  engines" 
are   present. 

*  *        * 

Is  it  so  that  "Mumbles"  Walker 
of  Manning,  plans  to  lecture  to  the 
student  body  of  the  "Zoo"  on  "How 
a  Furman  gal  won  a  Clemson's  man's 
heart."?  Just  can't  figure  if  he's 
talking  about  himself  or  "I'm  on  the 
Tiger  Staff"  Reynolds. 


They  tell  this  on  Dr.  Ceilings.  A 
group  of  students,  assembled  in  front 
of  the  post  office,  were  telling  a  poor 
freshman  about  the  wrath  of  "Lord" 
Collings.  Their  conversation  went 
like  this.  "You  don't  stand  even  a 
slim  chance  in  agriculture  unless 
you  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to  'The 
Lord'  whenever  and  wherever  you 
see  him."  This  and  other  remarks 
had  made  the  freshman  about  as 
frightened  as  a  freshman  gets  — 
and  brother,  when  you  get  that  way, 
you're  panic  stricken.  Along  then, 
out  of  nowhere,  came  Dr.  Collings. 
The  freshman,  noticing  Dr.  Collings, 
became  stone-stiff  with  fear.  What 
hail'  he  had  stood  on  end.  The  oth- 
ers, becoming  aware  of  the  delicate 
situation,  held  their  breath.  It  seem- 
ed like  hours  before  the  freshman 
stammered,  "Hello  God". 
^       ^       ^ 

Have  you  noticed  the  left  side  of 
"Earthquake"  King's  face.  We  have 
often  wondered  why  the  left  eye  is 
always  red  on  Monday  mornings?  On 
his  "gun  run",  whatever  that  means, 
between  LaGrange,  Ga.,  and  Clem- 
son  he  keeps  this  portion  of  his  face 
exposed  to  the  cool  Georgia  air.  Now, 
just  why  does  he  do  this? 
*       *       * 

'Guess  that's  about  it  for  this 
time.  Oh,  yes,  Professor  "Strib" 
Stribling  wishes  us  to  announce  that 
he  is  NOT  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  coming  Democratic  Con- 
vention. 
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MAYBANK 
FERTILIZER  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fertilizers 

FOR  32  YEARS 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
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Soil  Must  Be  Productive 

or 

We  Can't  Prosper 


■pt 
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International  Harvester  has  long  subscribed  to 
the  principle  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  "tomorrow"  for 
both  agriculture  and  industry,  soil  conservation 
practices  must  be  carried  out  today. 

To  promote  this  modern  farming,  the  company 
last  fall  held  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  a  nation-wide  series 
of  In-Service  Training  Courses  on  farm  machinery 
for  Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel.  They  were 
staged  in  Region  Five,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and 
Region  One,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Thousands  of  soil  conservationists,  agronomists, 
county  agents,  farmers  and  farm  equipment  dealers 
attended  these  meetings  to  watch  machines  fight  "land 
on  the  move."  The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
how  problems  of  terrace-building,  gully  control  and 
retaining  of  top  soils,  among  others,  were  mastered. 

These  men,  supported  by  International  Harvester  and 
the  IH  Dealer  in  your  home  town,  form  an  army 
that  is  waging  a  great  peace-time  battle:  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  land,  our  greatest  heritage.  We  encourage 
everyone  who  daily  lives  and  works  with  American 
farmers  to  assist  in  the  program  of  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

If  the  farmer  is  to  prosper  — and  with  hiip,  the  rest 
of  the  nation— 50/7  must  be  made  and  kept  productive! 
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Want  to  know  more  about  soil  con 
servotion?  Then  write  for  this  FREE 
booklet  titled  "Let's  Practice  Soil  Con- 
servation." Address  Consumer  Rela- 
tions Dept.,  International  Harvester 
Company,  180  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago   1,   Illinois. 
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AMONG  OUR  ALUMN 


1918 

Thomas  L.  Ayevs,  V.A.E.,  is  Chief 
of  the  Program  Planning  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Branch  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

George     E.     Freeman,     V.A.E.,     is 
State    Director    of    Vocational    Edu- 
cation,  Nashville,    Tenn. 
1920 

A.  L.  DuRant,  A.H.,  is  South 
Carolina  Extension  Livestock  Spec- 
ialist and  is  at  present  living  at 
Florence. 

1921 

Dr.    Julian    Miller,    Hort.,    is    head 
of  all  Horticulture  Research  at  Louis- 
iana  State   University. 
1927 

R.  D.  Anderson,  V.A.E.,  is  State 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion,  Columbia,   S.   C. 

Claude  E.  McLeod,  Hort.,  is  now 
truck  farming  in  Seabrook,  Beaufort 
County. 

1930 

Frank  C.  Bouknight.  Ag.  Ec,  is 
working  with  the  USDA,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  as  a 
specialist  in  cotton  classing.  His 
home   is  Jackson,    Mississippi. 

Dr.  George  H.  Wise,  Dairying,  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Dairying  at 
Iowa  State   College,   Ames,   Iowa. 

1931 

Dr.  William  C.  Barnes,  Hort.,  is 
now  Superintendent  of  the  South 
Carolina  Truck  Experiment  Station 
at  Charleston,   S.   C. 

Ralph  H.  McGee,  Dairying,  is 
Plant  Superintendent  at  Coburg 
Dairy,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

M.  C.  Rochester,  Ag.  Ec,  is  Lead- 
er in  Agricultural  Economics  with 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
at  Clemson.  Dr.  Rochester  holds  an 
M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Florida  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  tht 
University    of    Wisconsin. 

T.  T.  Traywick,  A.H.,  is  a  breed- 
er   of    Berkshire     hogs    and     Angus 
cattle  at  Cope,  S.  C. 
1932 

Dr.  Fred  D.  Cochran,  Hort.,  is  in 
charge  of  Vegetable  Research  at 
North  Carolina  State  College,  in  Ral- 
eigh, N.   C. 


Samuel  D.  Watson,  Hort.,  is  a  nur- 
seryman and  pecan  grower  at  Or- 
angeburg, S.   C. 

1933 

John  L.  Fulmer,  Ag.  Ec,  is  doing 
research  work  and  teaching  Econo- 
mics at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Dr.  Fulmer  has  received  graduate  de- 
grees from  Cornell  and  the  Univer- 
sity   of   Virginia. 

T.  P.  McKellar,  Dairying,  is  part 
owner  of  Mapleview  Dairy,  Ashe- 
boro,  N.  C. 

O.     Romaine     Smith,    Ag.    Ec,     is 
District     4-H     Club     Agent    for    the 
South     Carolina     Extension     Service 
and   is  located   in   Aiken. 
1934 

Dr.    Carlyle    N.    Clayton,    Hort.,    is 
a    plant    pathologist    at    North    Caro- 
lina State  College  at  Raleigh,  N.   C. 
1935 

D.  W.  Anderson,  A.H.,  buys  live- 
stock for  the  White  Provision  Com- 
pany and  at  present  he  is  located  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.  M.  Dillard,  Ag.  Ec,  is  coach 
at  the  Anderson  High  School  and 
part  owner  of  a  sporting  goods  store 
in   Anderson. 

W.  B.  McConnell,  Dairying,  is  pro- 
duction   Manager  at   Foremost   Dair- 
ies in  Miami,  Florida. 
1936 

D.  E.  Crawford,  Ag.  Ec,  is  As- 
sistant Agricultural  Economist  on  the 
staff  of  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Clemson. 

R.  L.  Jones,  A.H.,  is  managing  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Plantation  at  An- 
drews, S.   C. 

D.  A.  Shelley,  A.H.,  is  County 
Agent    of    Barnwell    County. 

1937 

E.  M.  Alexander,  Ag.Ec,  is  Depu- 
ty Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  U.  S-  Treasury  Department  and 
is  located  in  Chester. 

J.  M.  Jeter,  A.H.,  makes  his  home 
in  Union,  S.  C,  and  is  Field  Agent 
for  the  Guernsey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 

1938 

J.  C.  Shelley,  A.H.,  works  for  the 
Allied  Feed  Mills  of  Columbia. 

A.  V.  Bethea,  Ag.  Ec,  operates  a 
farm  and  other  business  enterprises 
at  Dillon,  S.  C. 


1939 

Charles  M.  Aull,  Ag.  Ec,  is  Chief 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Unit 
of  the  Veteran's  Administration  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  received 
his  Master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

T.  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  A.H.,  is  buying 
livestock  for  Kingan  and  Company 
of   Orangeburg. 

John  F.  Brailsford,  Hort.,  is  a  nur- 
sery owner  and  farmer  at  Orange- 
burg, S.  C. 

Roy  J.  Ferree,  Hort.,  is  Extension 
Horticulturist  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina Extension  Service  and  is  located 
at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

J.  S.  Baskin  made  the  Army  his 
career,  and  now  holds  the  rank  of 
major.  He  is  now  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  where  he  is  engaged  in  writing 
texts  for  ROTC  and  National  Guard 
Training. 

F.  G.  Dobbins,  after  being  con- 
nected with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Columbia  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  returned  to  Townville  and 
is  farming  there. 

W.  J.  Oates  holds  the  position  of 
Associate  Agricultural  Engineer  at 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  in  Still- 
water,   Okla. 

1941 

J.  C.  P.  Agnew  is  farming  at  An- 
derson and  is  also  Secretary-Treasur- 
er of  the  Anderson  Production  Cred- 
it  Association. 

The  Coakley  twins  are  both  cap- 
tains in  the  Army.  George  is  sta- 
tioned at  Clemson  on  the  military 
staff  of  the  college  and  F.  H.  is  His- 
torical Editor  in  National  Archives 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  D.  Cannon  is  Assistant  Sales 
Manager  at  Coker  Pedigreed  Seed 
Co.,  in  Hartsville. 

T.  V.  Wilson  is  graduate  assistant 
at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  In- 
diana. 

L.  C.  Hammond  was  married  re- 
cently to  an  Iowa  girl  where  he  is  in 
graduate   school. 

1942 

J.  D.  Dusenbury,  Ag.  Ec,  lives  in 
Florence  where  he  is  farming.  Julian 
is    State    President    of    the    Disabled 
Veterans  Association. 
1943 

Charles  B.  Fellers,  Ag.  Ec,  is 
sales  representative  for  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Corporation  with  head- 
quarters in  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Forget  the  principle  of  the  thing — this  is 
money!  That's  right — legal  tender  ...  in 
folding  quantities  ...  as  high  as  fifteen 
bucks — that's  what  Pepsi-Cola  Company 
pays  for  gags  and  such-like  you  send  in 
and  we  print.  Procedure?  Simple — send 
your  stuff,  marked  with  your  name,  ad- 
dress, school  and  class,  to  Easy  Money 
Dept.,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A,  Long  Island 
City,  N.    1.  All  contributions  become  the 


Fc 


roperty  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  We  pay  only 
or  those  we  print. 

^  ill  getting  "Pepsi-Cola"  into  your  gag 
hurt  its  chances?  Don't  be  naive,  chums. 
^  e  like  it.  So,  if  you  should  wind  up  with 
a  rejection  slip  clutched  in  your  hot  little 
fist,  that  won't  be  the  reason.  ^  ell,  don't 
just  sit  there!  Pick  up  that  pencil — get 
vour  stuff  started  now.  There's  Easy 
Money  waiting! 
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LITTLE  MORON  CORNER 


Here's  the  gag  that  won  a  M.  M.  (Mas- 
ter Moron)  degree — and  a  fast  two  bucks 
— for  Ben  Ornoff,  of  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  November  contest: 

Our  minor-league  moron,  Mortimer, 
caused  considerable  furore  in  local  cir- 
cles by  entering  one  of  our  better  bis- 
tros and  calling  for  a  Pepsi-Cola.  When 
served,  he  proceeded  to  glug  it  down 
with  not  one,  but  six,  straws.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  his  motives,  Mortimer  care- 
fully removed  all  six  straws  from  his 
mouth  and  replied  with  considerable 
hauteur:  "So  I  can  drink  six  times  as 
much  Pepsi,  natch!" 


Put  one  and  one  together — and  you  get 
a  He-She  gag.  Three  bucks  each  to  Duano 
O.  McDoui-ll  of  So.  Dakota  State  College: 
Albert  M.  Dredge  of  Duquesne  Unii.: 
Emmett  Carmody  of  Manhattan  College: 
and  Alfred  Shapiro  of  New  York  Univ.,  re- 
spectively, for  these  specimens: 

She:  And  what  position  do  you  play  on  the 
football  team? 

He:    Oh,  sort  of  crouched  and  bent  over. 

*        *        * 
She:  Why  don't  you  park  the  car  by  this 
sign? 

He:    You're  not  allowed  to  park  here. 

She:  Don't  be  silly.  The  sign  says  "Fine 
for  Parking"! 

He:    Your  eyes  sparkle  like  Pepsi-Cola. 
She:  Tell  me  more.  I  drink  it  up. 

*M.  .At, 

She  Scot:  Sandy,  'tis  a  sad  loss  you've  had 
in  the  death  of  your  wife. 

He  Scot:  Aye,  'tis  that.  'Twas  just  a  week 
ago  the  doctor  told  her  to  dilute 
her  medicine  in  Pepsi -Cola,  and 
she  hadna'  time  to  take  but  half 
the  bottle. 

TT  tF  Tf 

Current  quotation  on  these  is  S3  each 
for  any  tve  buy.  Sure,  but  everything's 
over-priced  these  days. 


EXTRA  ADDED 
ATTRACTION 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  we're 
going  to  review  all  the  stuff  we've 
bought,  and  the  item  we  think  was 
best  of  all  is  going  to  get  an  extra 

$100.00 


Earle  S.  Schlegel  of  Lehigh  Univ. 
also  came  up  with  two  bucks  for  his 
moron  gag.  Jf  hy  don't  you  get  on 
the  gravy  train?  Two  bucks  each  for 
every  moron  joke  ive  buy. 


DAFFY  DEFINITIONS 


We're  not  just  sure  who's  daffy — but 
we  sent  one  frog  apiece  to  Don  Mc- 
Caulev,  Baylor  Univ.;  Edward  Whit- 
taker,  Boston  Univ.;  Joy  Duvall,  Univ. 
of  Chicago;  Charles  R.  Aleissner,  Jr., 
Lehigh  Univ.;  and  James  O.  Snider, 
Baylor  Univ.,  for  these  gems: 

Lipstick  —  something  which  adds  color 
and  flavor  to  the  old  pastime. 


Controversy — one  Pepsi — two  people. 
\^  orm — a  caterpillar  with  a  shave. 
Rival  —  the  guy  who  gives  your  girl  a 

Pepsi. 
Steam — water  gone  crazy  over  the  heat. 

"Jv-  "re* 

So  we're  subsidizing  lunacy.  Okay 
— but  it's  still  a  buck  apiece  for  any 
of  these  we  buy. 


GET  FUNNY,.. WIN  MONEY... WRITE  A  TITLE 
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Ever  play  "pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey?"  Well,  this  is  pretty  much  the  same 
idea — and  never  mind  the  obvious  cracks.  $5  each  for  the  best  captions.  Or 
send  in  your  own  idea  for  a  cartoon.  $10  for  just  the  idea  .  .  .  $15  if  you  draw 
it  ...  if  we  buy  it. 

Here's  how  we  split  the  take  for  cartoon  drawings,  ideas  and  captions  in  the 
November  contest:  $15  each  to  Jay  Gluck  of  Berkeley,  Calif,  and  Herbert  John 
Brammeier,  Jr.  of  St.  Louis  Univ.;  $10  to  H.  Dick  Clarke  of  Univ.  of  Oklahoma; 
and  $5  each  to  J  irgil  Daniel  of  George  Washington  Univ.,  Frances  Charlton  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  Sidney  B.  Flynn  of  St.  Louis  Univ. 


All  these  stars  appear 
in  david  o.  selznick-s  production 

"THE  PARADINE  CASE" 

DIRECTED  BY  ALFRED  HITCHCOCK 


Copyright  19<8,  1. 
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IT  TAKES  EXPERIENCE  TO  SKIM  THE  SURF  AT 


and  Champion 
NANCE  STILLEV 

agrees  that 

in  «aTer  AHng-an-l 

in  cigarette,  f"  •  •  ' 

*D(PEWENCE 
laTHE  BEST 

teacher! 


W/es<^^ 


Cypress  Gardens 
aquamaid  is  in  a 
class  by  herself  .  .  . 
a  ihampion  many 
limes  over. 


THE  ^-ZONE" 
T  for  Toste... 
T  for  Throot... 

your  final 
proving  ground 
for  any 
cigarette 


U    ,1     Hi-\imhl-    I. . Iiii.io  Cuniiiaiiy.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


let  your  Oat3*Zone  tell  you  why 


More  people  are  smoldng^ 
Camels  than  ever  before ! 


•  Now  that  people  can  get  all  the  cigarettes  they  want 
.  .  .  any  brand  .  .  .  now  that  they  once  again  can  choose 
their  cigarette  on  a  basis  of  personal  preference  . .  .  more 
people  are  smoking  Camels  than  ever  before. 

Why?  The  answer  is  in  your  "T-Zone"  (T  for  Taste 
and  T  for  Throat  I .  Let  your  taste  .  .  .  your  throat  . .  . 
tell  you  why,  with  smokers  who  have  tried  and  com-  \ 
pared.  Camels  are  the  "choice  of  experience! 


Mo/ca  OF  axpa/i/eA/ce, 


According  to  a 

Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS 

SMOKE  CAMELS 

THAN  ANY  OTHER 

CIGARETTE 


When  113.597  donors  from  coast 
to  eoast  were  asked  by  three 
independent  research  organiza- 
tions to  name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked,  more  doctors  named 
Camel   than  anv  other  brand! 
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CA! 
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From  windrow  to  wagon,  the  Case 
Slicer-baler  puts  up  hay  with  less  labor 
per  ton.  Its  gentle  pick-up  and  side 
feed  save  more  leaves,  preserve  more 
protein.  Sliced-Hay  hales  need  no  tear- 
ing apart,  minimizing  leaf-loss  at  the 
feedlot,  adding  to  the  yield  of  meat  or 
milk  per  acre  and  per  man-hour.  It's 
the  baler  used  by  more  farmers  than 
any  other.  It's  so  low  in  cost  that  most 
any  farmer  can  have  his  own. 


Agricultural  Opportunities  in  Industry 


Opportunity  for  the  agricultural 
ji;raduate  is  practically  unlimited  as 
far  as  private  industry  is  concerned. 
Though  there  are  no  statistics 
available,  more  and  more  agricul- 
ture specialists  are  turning  to  indus- 
try as  an  enjoyable  and  well-paying 
outlet  for  their  talents.  I  believe 
more  and  more  boys  entering  agri- 
cultural colleges  today  have  industry 
in  mind  and  plan  their  courses  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  other  hand  there 
are  still  large  numbers,  like  myself, 
who  broke  into  business  organiza- 
tions more  or  less  by  accident. 

It  would  be  impractical  to  advise 
>ou  as  to  the  course  you  should  take 
if  you  are  planning  an  industrial 
career.  The  main  reason  for  my 
saying  this  is  that  the  jobs  are  too 
varied. 

They  range  from  anything  to  pure 
liorticulture  research  as  done  in  our 
special  Birds  Eye  frozen  food  lab- 
oratory in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  to  the  posi- 
tion I  recently  held  as  plant  mana- 
ger of  a  plant. 

But  let's  review  a  few  opportuni- 
ties; (And  I  think  the  best  way  is 
to  give  a  few  specific   examples.) 

I  mentioned  the  horticulture  lab, 
v/e  maintain  for  our  frozen  foods, 
"i  ou  might  ask  what  such  a  group 
could  find  to  keep  itself  busy  day 
in  and  day  out.  My  answer  is  "plen- 
ty." 

■Just  one  item  that  the  Birds  Eye 
liorticulturists  turned  up  came  from 
an  intnesive  study  of  green  peas. 
Though  there  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred varieties  of  green  peas  which 
can  be  grown  on  the  ordinary  truck 
farms,  only  four  are  desirable  for 
high  quality  quick-frozen  pioducts. 
After  the  boys  had  confirmed  this 
information,  they  found  themselves 
faced  with  the  big  job  —  that  of  in- 
lorming  the  farmers  what  varieties 
Birds  Eye  would  buy. 

This  meant  that  the  Birds  Eye 
"farm  agents"  whose  annual  mile- 
age in  rural  areas  runs  into  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  had  an  education 
job  on  their  hands.  Farm  agents  — 
why  yes,  that's  another  job  for  you 
future  graduates  of  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural  School.      These  men   supple- 


By   GEORGE   F.    MITCHELL 

George  F.  Mitchell  graduated  from 
Clemon  in  Horticulture  in  the  Class 
of  1902  and  has  since  gone  far  in 
the    busines    world. 


He  has  served  as  manager  of  the 
Maxwell  House  Tea  Division  of  the 
General  Foods  Corporation  since  its 
formation  in  1929.  He  recently 
retired  from  active  service  but  still 
remains  in  the  capacity  of  indepen- 
dent consultant  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  procurement,  blending,  and 
processing    of    tea. 


ment  the  work  of  the  state  men. 

At  our  Igleheart  plant  in  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana  we  are  anxious  to  se- 
cure a  certain  quality  soft  wheat. 
The  only  way  we  can  get  farmers 
to  grow  this  wheat  is  to  tell  them 
about  it.  So,  Igleheart  in  coopera- 
tion with  Purdue  University  main- 
tains another  "farm  agenf'to  trans- 
mit knowledge  of  wheat  to  the  farm- 
ers of  eight  southwestern  Indiana 
counties.  Contests  are  even  con- 
ducted among  wheat  farmers  with 
the  "Igleheart  watch"  going  to  win- 
ner;:, and  scores  of  lesser  prizes  go- 
ing to  fathers  as  well  as  to  4-H 
clubs. 


Industry  offers  golden  opportuni- 
ties for  experts  on  all  grains  or  food 
animals.  Most  industries  have  their 
own  buyers.  If  they  don't,  large 
brokerage  concerns  do  have  constant 
call  for  trained  men  to  do  this  im- 
portant job  of  acquiring  raw  mater- 
ials. 

General  Foods  has  eight  research 
laboratories  and  42  control  labora- 
tories. Work  done  in  these  labora- 
tories varies  from  basic  to  applied 
research.  Thus  any  graduate  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  company  among 
the  men  who  are  now  working  as 
food  technologists  or  bio-chemists 
throughout  the  research  system. 

Most  packaged  food  products  are 
derived  from  plants.  All  along  the 
lifeline  from  the  farm  to  the  finish- 
ed product  there  are  openings  for 
experts  on  all  phases  of  food. 

Along  our  production  lines  we 
must  have  experts  who  know  what 
types  of  wheat  can  be  blended  to 
iriake  good  flour  or  what  coffees 
contribute  to  the  blend  consumers 
like  best,  or  which  teas  will  produce 
a  blend  that  will  increase  sales. 

Merchandising  activities  might  not 
seem  to  be  a  possibility  but  if  you 
have  a  bent  for  writing  don't  over- 
look it.  The  good  advertising  copy 
is  based  on  fact.  This  is  also  true 
about  publicity  material.  So.  if  you 
decide  to  become  a  writer,  get  in  on 
the  technical  side;  your  many  hours 
of  study  won't  be  lost. 

There  is  a  place  in  industry  for 
you.  Don't  go  into  it  with  the  idea 
you  are  in  for  one  of  those  soft, 
swivel-chair  jobs.  You  better  plan 
to  work  harder  because  industry  is 
in  business  for  keeps  —  its  liveli- 
hood depends  on  what  you  and  the 
other  individuals  produce.  What  you 
do  has  to  be  good  —  in  fact  it  has 
to  be  more  than  just  good,  because 
you  are  competing  directly  with  the 
fellow  who  has  a  job  like  yours  with 
another   company. 

If  you  are  yearning  for  a  life  of 
hard  work  —  filled  with  plenty  of 
security,  combined  with  personal  ad- 
vancement —  turn  to  industry.  Its 
opportunities    are    almost    endless. 
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THREE 


Dr.  Poole  Urges  More 


Graduate  Work  at  Clemson 


Everywhere,  in  colleges  and  in 
ip.dustry,  men  of  vision  and  of  high 
intellectual  attainment  are  being 
sought.  It  seems  inevitable  that  this 
is  a  normal  process  in  keeping  with 
progress  and  the  needs  of  men  who 
will  solve  the  problems  which  seem- 
ingly are  increasing  in  our  state  and 
nation. 

The  men  in  greatest  demand  are 
for  the  most  part  a  product  of  grad- 
uate schools.  It  is  in  these  schools 
that  their  intellectual  curiosity  and 
their  search  for  truth  have  wide 
range.  Clemson  must  new  enter  this 
field  of  higher  education. 

In  the  first  place,  a  graduate 
school  could  materially  stimulate  the 
faculty  by  broadening  their  scholar- 
ly and  scientific  horizons  and  indir- 
ectly increase  their  interest  in  under- 
f^raduate  teaching.  Secondly,  it 
would  enable  students  qualified  for 
giaduate  work  to  match  their  in- 
spirations in  a  manner  with  crea- 
ti^e  attainments. 

The  policy  of  adding  to  and 
ftrengthening   the    work   of   each    de- 


l-iartment  rather  than  adding  new 
curricula  in  the  undergraduate  field 
fits  into  the  plans  for  graduate  work. 
The  chief  interest  must  by  necessity 
center  around  the  Master  of  Science 
degree,  but  there  will  be  opportuni- 
ties in  certain  departments  for  can- 
didates to  work  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy    degree. 

A  strong  graduate  committee  has 
been  at  work  for  nearly  two  years 
perfecting  the  program  and  it  has 
already  adopted  methods  of  proced- 
ure and  approved  courses.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  selected  a  gradu- 
ate faculty  but  has  given  some  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  who  shall 
be  allowed  to  offer  graduate  work. 

Many  Clemson  graduates  have 
gone  elsewhere  to  do  graduate  work. 
A  graduate  program  at  Clemson 
would  encourage  more  of  them  to 
study  in  the  prominent  graduate 
schools  of  the  nation  and  at  the 
same  time  place  Clemson  in  its  right- 
ful position  with  other  recognized 
institutions   of  the   nation. 


Dr.  Poole  awarding  diplomas  at 
recent   graduation   exercises. 


1948  GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural     Economics 
J.   O.   Gerald,  J.   G.  Hardee,   L.   T. 
Judy,  L.  H.  Trotti,  J.  N.  Young. 

Agronomy 

H.  F.  Beach,  L.  S.  Bird,  E.  F.  Car- 
nell,  W.  T.  Clayton,  A.  B.  Coleman, 
T.  L.  Drummond,  R.  C.  DuBose,  W. 
H.  Funchess,  A.  S.  Gramling,  R.  W. 
Kay,  C.  H.  Key,  T.  B.  Laney,  C.  W. 
Leavell,  R.  D.  Morgan,  D.  P.  Roches- 
ter, H.  V.  Rogers,  D.  B.  Rosenkrans. 

Animal   Husbandry 

O.  E.  Baxley,  L.  F.  Cato,  S.  E.  Du- 
Rant,  W.  R.  Flemming,  C.  E.  Haines, 
W.  H.  Kennick,  H.  G.  McColl,  J.  H. 
Rogers,  I.  N.  Rizer,  E.  G.  Tate,  H.  Z. 
Woodfin. 


Animal   Husbandry  and  Vocational 
Agricultural    Education 

M.   P.   Zuver 

Dairy 

J.  F.  Causey,  C.  G.  Coclin,  S.  M. 
Frazer,  J.  G.  Hagen,  R.  M.  Hanckel, 
R.  B.  Parsley,  C.  Shuman,  M.  B. 
Smith. 

Entomology 

M.  M.  Askey,  L.  H.  Moore,  E.  C. 
Turner. 

Horticulture 

R.  H.  Bowers,  L.  H.  D.  Boykin,  F. 
C.  Emanuel,  R.  J.  Higdon,  E.  A.  Lin- 
dtnberg,  W.  J.  Park,  J.  S.  Rodgers, 
H.  D.  Taylor. 


Agricultural    Engineering 

F.   P.  Bradford,  C.  Carmichael,  W. 

B.  Chastain,  M.  B.  Hall,  M.  W.  Lou- 
pe, F.  C.  Lucius,  C.  M.  Lund,  F.  K. 
Norris,  V.  K.  Quattlebaum,  E.  B. 
Rogers,  J.  H.  Shirer,  C.  C.  Vaughn, 
W.   W.   Woodson. 

Vocational    Agricultural    Education 
M.  O.  Alexander,  R.  V.   Boggs,  C. 

C.  Carter,  E.  T.  Chandler,  D.  C. 
Evans,  E.  W.  Freeman,  C.  B.  Gam- 
biell,  T.  W.  Gladden,  D.  P.  Gohagen, 
W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  G.  J.  Hai-ris,  T. 
E.  Hill,  E.  E.  Lane,  J.  G.  Lesley,  C. 
E.  Lowder,  A.  D.  Grander,  V.  O. 
Snelgrove,  D.  K.  Stokes,  R.  E.  Stone, 
B.  Todd,  S.  O.  Tomlinson,  S.  P. 
Wright. 


FOUR 


THE  AGRARIAN 


A  True  Native  of  the  Old  South 


The  southern  highbush  blue- 
berry possesses  many  unkno^vn 
outstanding  qualities  which  if 
properly  cared  for  may  make 
its  production  profitable  for 
commercial  uses. 


The  southern  highbush  blueberry, 
commonly  called  the  rabbiteye  (Vac- 
cinium  ashei),  is  as  truly  a  native  of 
the  old  South  as  a  bona  fide  mint 
julep,  and  can  trace  its  southern  an- 
cestry back  long  before  the  advent 
of  that  aristocrat  of  southern  re- 
freshments. However,  until  recent 
years  much  more  energy  was  ex- 
pended on  taming  and  refining  the 
mint  julep  than   the  rabbiteye. 

Native  to  areas  of  north  Florida, 
south  Georgia  and  southeast  Alaba- 
ma, the  rabbiteye  has  long  been  a 
delicacy  of  the  wild,  and  is  sought 
after  for  such  practical  purposes  as 
blueberry  pie  and  just  plain  good 
eating.  Growing  to  a  height  of  15 
feet  and  bearing  its  berries  in  clu.s- 
ters,  the  wild  rabbiteye  can  be  found 
growing  under  both  upland  and  low- 
land conditions  throughout  the  deep 
South. 

More  than  3,500  acres  have  been 
planted  to  rabbiteye  blueberies,  i)rin- 
cipally  in  north  Florida,  but  also  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Louis- 
iana. However,  these  i)lantings  were 
largely  of  transplanted  bushes  from 
the  wild  and  did  not  produce  fruit 
of  the  uniformity  or  equality  neces- 
stuy  to  create  an  established  com- 
nitrcial   indu.stry. 

Limitations  of  the  wild  rabbiteye 
as  a  commercial  fruit  include  such 
characteristics  as  seediness  and  grit 
cells,  late  ripening,  long  picking  sea- 
son and  dark  blue  to  black  color. 
The  i-abbiteye  possesses  several  out- 
f-canding  qualities,  however,  which 
make  it  highly  desirable  to  breed 
varieties  suitable  for  commercial  pro- 
duction. Among  these  merits  are 
heat  and  drought  resistance,  extreme 
vigor  and  its  fine  scar. 

Agricultural  research  woikers  and 
plant  breeders  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry    and    southern    state    experi-i; 


A   typical   rabbiteye  bush   in   full   production 


By    LEE    DeYOUNG 
Horticulture,    1949 

n.ent  stations  have  been  engaged 
since  1940  in  the  selection  and  breed- 
ing of  wild  rabbiteyes  in  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  undesirable  characteris- 
tics and  establish  named  varieties 
suitable  for  commercial  production 
and  small  fruit  plantijigs  in  home 
gardens. 

The  first  crosses  of  wild  rabbit- 
eye plants  selected  for  their  superior 
qualities  were  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  at  Beltsville,  Mary- 
land in  1940.  Progress  has  been 
uid     and     several     named     varieties 


possessing  superior  fruiting  qualities 
have  been  developed. 

H.  J.  Sefick,  associate  horticul- 
turist at  Clemson,  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  adaptation  studies  for 
South  Carolina  of  known  crosses 
made  at  Beltsville.  Five  hundred 
.seedlings  have  been  raised  at  Clemson 
fjom  these  crosses,  and  5  plants 
each  of  20  different  seedling  selec- 
tions were  set  out  this  year,  as  well 
as  3  named  varieties  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry and  the  Georgia  Coastal  Plains 
Experiment  Station  at  Tifton,  Ga. 

Six  year  old  seedlings  of  known 
(continued   on  page   7) 
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These  FACTS  tell  you  Why... 


GROUNaORIPSOWriiU  ALL 


OTHER  TRACTOR  TIR BS 


^ 


The  Champion  Ground  Grip  Outpulls 
Because  ...  It  cleans  better.  Its  curved 
traction  bars  flare  out  from  the  center  to 
make  a  wide  open  unrestricted  exit  for 
mud  and  trash.  There  are  no  broken 
center  trash  catchers. 

The  Champion  Ground  Grip  Outpulls 
Because  .  .  .  The  Triple-Braced  traction 
bars  take  a  full,  firm  bite  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  traction  zone.  There  are  no 
broken  center  traction  leaks. 

The  Champion  Ground  Grip  Outpulls 
Because  .  .  .  The  tread  bars  are  higher  — 
up  to  24%  higher  to  take  a  deeper,  firmer 
bite.  Of  course,  higher  bars  last  longer. 


\S// 


The  Only  Tire  That  Takes 
a  'XINTER  BITr 


The   Champion   Ground   Grip   Outpulls 
Because  .  .  .  The  tread  bars  are  longer  — 
as   much   as   256   inches   per   tractor. 
.  ^     _^    Greater  tread  bar  length  naturally  gives 
yy^      greater  pulling  power  —  and  longer  wear. 

The  Champion  Ground  Grip  Outpulls 
Because  .  .  .  The  traction  bars  are  higher 
at  the  shoulders  for  reserve  pulling  power, 
especially  in  soft  ground  where  it  needs 
the  extra  pulling  power  of  an  extra  bite. 


& 


CopyrlKlit.  1918.  The  Firc^Km.'  Tiro  &  IllihlM-r  Co. 


Put  CHAMPION  Ground  Grips  on  Your  fracf  or 
LET  THE  TEST  TELL  THE  TRUTH 


THE  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS 


Dr.    Victor  Hurst 

Clemson'sOnly 
Endocrinologist  and  Physiologist 


Dr.  Victor  Hurst,  on(3  of  our  most 
recent  additions  to  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment faculty,  was  born  in  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.  and  attended  public 
schools  there  until  his  graduation 
from  Rutherford  High  in  1933.  Dr. 
Hurst  then  entered  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. Here  he  decided  to  major  in 
Dairy  Husbandry.  His  interest  in 
this  type  of  work  was  influenced  by 
his  work  during  his  summers  in  high 
school.  His  work  on  his  brother's 
farm  as  well  as  working  with  Herd 
Improvement  and  Advanced  Registry 
testing  influenced  him  in  decitling  to 
do  this  type  of  work. 

Dr.  Hurst  was  very  (jutstanding  in 
extra  curricula  activities  while  at 
Rutgers  and  especially  in  his  pro- 
fessional line  of  work.  He  was  on 
the  track  team  for  four  years  and 
captain  of  the  team  his  senior  year. 
This  earned  him  membership  in  the 
honorary  track  fraternity,  "Spike  and 
Shoe".  Perhaps  of  more  value  to 
him  in  later  life  was  the  winning  of 
the  "Best  Senior  Award"  presented 
to  him  by  the  Rutgers  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Zeta,  honorary  agricultural 
fraternity  of  which  he  was  Chancel- 
lor. 

Dr.  Hurst  graduated  from  Rutgers 
University  in  1938  and  accepted  a 
position  there  as  Graduate  Assistant 
to  work  on  his  Master  of  Science  De- 
gree. He  worked  on  this  degree  for 
two  years  and  earned  for  himself 
membership  in  the  top  honorary  sci- 
entific fraternity,  Sigma  Xi.  He 
finished  his  Master  of  Science  De- 
gree in   1940  and  accepted  a  position 


By   FRED    K.    NORRIS 
Agricultural   Engineeiing,    1948 

as  Research  Assistant  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Here  he  worked 
in  research  and  on  his  Ph.D.  degree 
at  the  same  time  under  the  noted  da- 
iry scientist.  Dr.  C.  W.  Turner.  His 
work  was  interrupted  in  1942  and 
he  resigned  his  assistantship  to  join 
the  Coast  Guard  in  which  he  served 
4  years. 

Upon  his  discharge  fiom  the  Coast 
Guai'd  in  January,  1946  he  contin- 
ued where  he  had  left  off  work  on  his 
Doctor's  degree  and  finished  it  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  January, 
1948.  Immediately    following    his 

worli  there  he  attended  an  Artificial 
Insemination  course  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity before  coming  to  Clemson  in 
April  of  this  year. 

When  asked  why  he  deciiled  to 
come  south  and  work  at  Clemson  he 
said  he  believed  that  the  South  had 
the  greatest  potential  for  dairying 
because  of  its  large  amounts  of  per- 
manent pasture  and  relatively  cheap 
labor.  Another  question  which  came 
to  mind  was  to  ask  him  exactly  what 
his  position  was  here  at  Clemson  and 
he  answered  with  Physiologist  and 
Endocrinologist — I  let  it  go  at  that. 
He  also  stated  that  his  work  also  in- 
volved research  with  Artificial  In- 
semination which  was  started  in  this 
state  in  1945,- and  is  carried  on  here 
at  Clemson  in  a  special  project. 

Dr.  Hurst  has  also  distinguished 
himself  in  his  field,  being  a  member 
of    Gamma    Sigma    Delta     (honorary 


agricultural  fraternity)  and  recently 
the  South  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science. 

While  new  at  Clemson  himself.  Dr. 
Hurst  has  stepped  right  in  line  with 
his  work  here  and  is  making  out- 
standing progress  and  improvements 
in  the  field  of  artificial  insemination 
with   dairy  cattle. 

Rabbiteye  Blueberries 

(continued   from   page   5) 
oosses  have  yielded   from   5   to   6V2 
quarts   per  plant   at   Clemson   despite 
dry  weather  which  reduced  size. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  rabbit- 
eye  blueberry  prefers  an  acid  soil 
with  a  pH  ranging  from  4.5  to  5.5. 
Well  drained,  loamy  sand  soils  liber- 
ally supplied  with  humus  and  reten- 
tive of  moisture  are  ideal  for  this 
crop.  However,  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing well  at  Clemson  in  gravelly,  san- 
dy clay  loam  of  pH  5.7  to  6.3.  Mulch- 
ing increases  vigor  and  yields  in  up- 
land  soils. 

Named  rabbiteye  varieties  have 
been  secured  in  small  plantings  by 
at  least  15  South  Carolina  farmers 
this  year.  With  current  breeding 
work  and  adaptation  studies  of  Mr. 
Sefick  and  others  showing  great 
piomise,  it  may  not  be  long  before 
farmers  can  have  a  new  cash  berry 
crop  and  home  gardeners  can  have  a 
blueberry  pie  right  in  their  back 
yard.  It's  even  possible  that  come- 
dians and  radio  announcers  will  have 
an  eighth  "delicious  flavor"  of  their 
sponsor's  product  to  chant  across  the 
air  waves  of  the  nation. 
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X.     "^SOUTH-s  FOREMOST  SEED  BREt^V' 


Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Co. 

The  South's  Foremost  Seed  Breeders 
HARTSVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
Plant  ANDCO  Seeds 
Feed  ANDCO  Feeds 

ANDCO 
Feed  and  Seed  Company 

J.  W.  HARE,  SR.  J.  W.  HARE,  JR. 

Anderson,  South  Carolina 
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THE  EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
Leesville,  South  Carolina 

Dealers  and  Processors 
FINE     FARM     SEEDS 

Manufacturers 
FERTILIZERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSECTICIDES 

Distributors  in  South  Carolina 
TENNESSEE  BASIC  SLAG 
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More  Purebred  Sires  Needed  in  State 

The  Bgsis  for  Needed  Improvement  in  Beef  Herds 

In  State  Lies  With  The  Securing  of  Better  Bulls 


South  Carolina  is  one  of  a  large 
proup  of  states  whose  i)}'oduction  of 
meat  animals  fails  to  supply  the 
needs  of  its  consumers  for  this  item 
of  diet.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  marked  in- 
crease in  livestock  production  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion. Obviously,  a  feasible  and  de- 
sirable way  to  achieve  this  end  is  the 
utilization  of  more  purebred  sires  in 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  this  state. 

Varied  results  of  many  experi- 
ments and  all  past  experience  show 
that  there  are  certain  positive,  worth- 
v/hile,  and  economical  features  ac- 
cruing from  the  use  of  purebred 
sires.  Briefly,  animals  sired  by  a 
purebred  sire  have  a  greater  earning 
capacity,  mature  earliei',  give  great- 
er expression  to  characteristics  typi- 
cal of  the  breed  to  which  the  sire  be- 
longs, are  less  subject  to  the  rav- 
ages of  disease,  and  command  high- 
er receipts  on  the  market. 

Beef  animals  sired  by  a  purebred 
have  a  thirty-seven  percent  greater 
earning  capacity  than  ^hose  sired  by 
•1  scrub.  Comparing  the  r-eceipts  from 
an  animal  sired  by  a  scrub  bull  and 
one  sired  by  a  purebred  bull,  on  the 
basis  of  weight  and  price  at  the  time 
of  marketing,  it  is  found  that  the 
latter  calf  is  more  valuable  than  the 
former  by  approximately  $-55.00. 
This  is  true  because  the  calf  sired 
by  the  purebred  animal  attains  mar- 
ket weight  sooner,  has  more  scale, 
and  usually  sells  at  a  higher  price. 
The  production  of  twenty-five  calves 
in  a  year  ordinarily  would  pay  for  a 
purebred  sire  in  one  year,  consider- 
ing the  figure  mentioned   above. 

A  purebred  sire  is  p)'epoteiit  and 
the  offspring  will  bear  more  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  him  than  those 
of  the  scrub.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  the  positive  expression  of  the 
genetical  factor  that  like  produces 
like.  Increasing  the  desirable  quali- 
ties in  a  herd  can  be  achievt^d  easily 
within  three  or  four  generations.  One 


By    HARRY    FALL.S,    Jr. 
Animal    Husbandry,    1949 

mature  bull  can  .service  about  fifty 
cows,  and  this  makes  for  the  tians- 
mission  of  his  characteristics  thru- 
out  all  the  offspring  of  the  entire 
herd.  The  use  of  a  purebred  sire 
soon  brings  the  genotype  and  pheno- 
type  of  one's  herd  up  to  what  almost 
<li'plicates    the    purebred. 

The  use  of  purebred  sires  im- 
l^roves  the  herd  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  producer  invariably  mani- 
fests such  an  interest  in  his  herd 
as  to  greatly  reduce  losses  through 
disease  and  mismanagement.  Herds 
of  pronounced  blood  lines  more  fre- 
quently are  tested  for  such  diseases 
as  "Bang's"  and  tuberculosis;  in 
short  they're  not  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  on  the  wholesale  scale  as 
are   sci'ubs. 

Lastly,  it  is  highly  important  to 
consider  this  mattei'  from  an  aesthet- 
ic standpoint.  The  animal  carrying- 
blood  from  a  purebred  sire  is  always 
the  animal  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
A  herd  of  this  kind  will  continually 
enhance  the  owner's  interest,  and  de- 
.•-ir'able    attainments    witliin    the    herd 


would  spur  the  producer  to  greater 
activity.  There  is  always  that  some- 
thing about  the  "best"  in  any  field 
that  makes  room  for  the  element  of 
pride  to  grasp  success  when  other 
mediums  have  failed.  Animals  dis- 
playing superior  breeding  to  that  of 
the  scrub  demand  the  best  in  feed- 
ing and  management,  and  the  produc- 
tion methods  and  practices  that  will 
jequire  the  more  proper  and  ade- 
quate treatment  and  utilization  of 
the  soil.  The  use  of  purebred  sires 
in  the  herds  and  flocks  of  South  Car- 
olina will  tend  toward  the  more  com- 
plete realization  of  a  largeness,  full- 
ness, and  coinpleteness  in  the  agri- 
culture of  this  State. 

There  has  been  noted  improve- 
ment in  the  "grading"  of  livestock 
in  South  Carolina  during  recent 
years.  However,  more  effort  in  this 
respect  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  agriculture  in  this  state  now  and 
in  the  future.  Improving  of  the 
blood  lines  of  South  Carolina's  live- 
stock will  work  toward  the  confirma- 
tion that 

"Agriculture  is  not  merely  a  means 
of  making  a  living,  it  is  also  a  method 
of  life." 


One  of  the  purebred  Polled  Hereford  bulls  in  the  Clemson  herd, 
Battle   Domino    11th. 
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STUDENTS  ATTEND  FIELD  DAY 

On  May  12,  the  students  majoring  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  and  the  faculty  from 
that  department  journeyed  to  Winder,  Georgia 
to  observe  the  Master  Conservation  Field  Day 
held  on  the  Carlyle-Blakely  farm.  The  dem- 
onstration which  was  a  continuous  all-day  dem- 
onstration on  land  use  and  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Supervisors  of  Oconee  River  Soil  Conservation 
District,  Winder  Civic  Clubs,  and  The  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Over  600  men  and  all  types  of  machinery  and 
equipment  made  possible  the  biggest  farm  dem- 
onstration the  South  has  ever  seen.  Com- 
pleted in  one  day,  an  eroded,  run-down  farm 
was  renovated  into  a  modern,  pastured,  live- 
stock farm.  Eroded  gullies  were  filled  by 
dynamiting,  fields  were  terraced,  plowed,  lim- 
ed, fertilized,  and  seeded  in  pasture  grasses. 
Irrigation  equipment  to  supply  a  large  portion 
of  the  farm  was  set  up  and  completed.  Power 
saws  were  demonstrated  for  thinning  small  tim- 
ber and  cutting  pulp  wood  as  many  acres  of 
woodland  was  cleared.  Barns  were  constructed 
and  painted,  and  the  168  acre  farm  was  fenced 
and  cross  fenced  for  cattle.  Drainage  channels 
were  straightened,  and  a  two-acre  fish  pond 
was  constructed  and  stocked  with  fish. 

This  demonstration  was  made  possible  thru 
the  various  farm  equipment  companies  who 
used  different  sections  of  the  farm  to  demon- 
strate their  most  modern  machinery  under  ac- 
tual operating  conditions.  This  equipment  was 
furnished  by  branches  of  the  various  companies 
in  Winder  and  nearby  Atlanta. 

Featured  on  a  formal  program  held  in  the 
afternoon  were  addresses  by  Governor  M.  E. 
Thompson ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wright 
Bryan,  Editor,  The  Atlanta  Journal ;  and  Rev. 
E.  H.  Collins,  who  presided  at  the  program. 


DAIRYING  SENIORS  TOUR  SOUTH 

On  Thursday,  April  8  nine  senior  students 
majoring  in  dairying  left  on  a  four  day  trip  to 
all  the  major  dairy  plants  and  farms  in  the 
;-outheast.  Students  making  the  trip  were  L.  D. 
Carter,  R.  M.  Hanckel,  J.  E.  Pettigrew,  W.  A. 
Smithwick,  S.  M.  Frazer,  C.  J.  Senn,  C.  M.  Shu- 
man,  J.  F.  Causey,  and  M.  B.  Smith.  This  group 
was  accompanied  by  Prof.  B.  E.  Goodale. 

The  first  stop  on  this  trip  was  Greenville, 
S.  C.  where  they  were  conducted  through  the 
Pet  Milk  Co.  plant  and  Leake  Brothers  plant. 
After  leaving  Greenville,  the  group  journeyed 
on  to  Asheville,  N.  C.  where  they  visited  the 
modern  dairy  barns  of  the  Biltmore  Estate, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  millionaire  estates  in 
the  United  States  that  is  making  money.  Also 
at  Asheville  the  group  visited  the  Southern 
Dairies  and  Skyline  Dairies  plants. 

Friday  afternoon,  the  tourage  traveled  on  to 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  where  they  spent  the 
night.  The  next  morning  they  visited  the  Pet 
Milk  condensery  plant  and  the  Greenville  Milk 
Plant.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  trip  was  the 
visit  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  where  they 
met  some  of  the  faculty  and  students  in  the 
dairy  department  there. 

Other  places  visited  included  the  million  dol- 
lar Foremost  Dairies  plant,  Reigeldale  Farms, 
Happj'  Valley  and  Greenfield  Jersey  Farms 
and  the  dairy  department  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  only  regrettable  incident  oc- 
curred at  the  University  of  Georgia  where  they 
saw  the  University  of  Georgia  baseball  team 
defeat  the  Clemson  nine. 

ANIMAL  HUSDANDRY  CLUB  OFFICERS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Animal  Husbandi'y  Club 
held  on  May  25  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  H.  Falls;  Vice-President, 
J.  G.  Dinkins;  Secretary,  W.  W.  Gaston;  Treas- 
urer, H.  B.  Craig;  Social  Director,  G.  P.  Lachi- 
(;otte ;  Publicity  Director,  N.  R.  Sites. 
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FURROWS 

NEW  ALPHA  ZETA  OFFICERS 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  of  The  South  Car- 
olina Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta,  which  is  the  local 
chapter  of  the  national  honorary  agricultural 
fraternity,  Sam  E.  McGregor,  was  elected  Chan- 
cellor to  succeed  Duane  B.  Rosenkrans.  W.  B. 
McKay  was  elected  Censor  to  succeed  R.  C. 
DuBose;  A.  W.  Snell  is  to  succeed  J.  G.  Hardee 
as  Secretary;  F.  L.  Fitzsimmons  succeeds  H.  V. 
Rogers  as  Treasurer;  and  E.  L.  Corley  fills  the 
position  left  vacant  by  S.  L.  Hay  as  Chronicler. 
These  officers  were  formally  installed  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  held  on  April  29  and  assumed  du- 
ties immediately. 

The  annual  banquet  in  honor  of  the  gradua- 
ting members  of  the  local  chapter  was  held  on 
May  20  at  the  Mayfair  Grill  in  Anderson.  The 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Eleazer,  infor- 
mation specialist  with  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
tension Service.  This  banquet  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  following  graduating  members: 
L.  F.  Cato,  R.  C.  DuBose,  A.  S.  Gram.ling,  J.  G. 
Hardee,  W.  H.  Kennick,  C.  H.  Key,  E.  A.  Lind- 
enberg,  M.  W.  Loupo,  C.  M.  Lund,  L.  H.  Moore, 
F.  K.  Norris,  D.  P.  Rochester,  J.  S.  Rodgers,  H. 
V.  Rogers,  D.  B.  Rosenkrans,  H.  D.  Taylor,  and 
H.  Z.  Woodfin. 

The  new  officers  plan  to  carry  out  an  inten- 
.sive  program  of  work  during  next  year  which 
will  include  closer  work  with  the  freshmen, 
and  an  integrated  publicity  campaign  for  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

DAIRY  CLUB  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Graham  E.  Hawkins  was  elected  president  of 
the  Dairy  Club  at  a  meeting  held  recently.  He 
succeeds  Richardson  M.  Hanckel  who  gradu- 
ates in  June.  Also  elected  at  this  time  were 
E.  L.  Corley,  vice-president  and  A.  T.  Gilpin, 
secretary-treasurer. 

At  this  meeting  a  social  was  also  planned  to 
be  held   at  Boscobel   on   May  25. 


AG  STUDENTS  WIN  AWARDS 

The  School  of  Agriculture  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Scholastic  Recognition  Day  held 
on  May  5  in  the  Amphitheater.  Four  awards 
were  presented  to  Ag  students  by  Sam  E.  Mc- 
Gregor, Chancellor  of  Alpha  Zeta. 

The  Borden  Agricultural  Scholarship  Award, 
which  is  presented  by  the  Borden  Company 
Foundation  to  the  senior  student  having  the 
highest  scholastic  average  who  has  included 
two  or  more  dairy  courses  in  his  curriculum  was 
awarded  to  Wayne  T.  O'Dell,  of  Easley,  S.  C, 
who  finished  Clemson  in  February. 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Sophomore  Scholarship 
Award,  which  is  presented  to  the  outstanding 
sophomore  student  who  won  a  freshman  Sears 
Scholarship,  was  awarded  to  Philip  L.  Benfield, 
r.  sophomore  in  Agricultural  Engineeering,  from 
York,  S.  C. 

The  Alpha  Zeta  Scholarship  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Samuel  Parker  Young,  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  Agricultural  Engineering  from  Dal- 
zell,  S.  C.  This  is  the  first  year  this  award  has 
been  presented  and  it  is  awarded  to  the  soph- 
omore student  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  who 
has  maintained  the  highest  scholastic  average 
for  his  first  three  semesters'  work  at  Clemon. 

The  Danforth  Fellowship  Summer  Award 
was  presented  to  Sam  E.  McGregor,  Dairy  sen- 
ior from  Lykesland,  S.  C.  This  award  consists 
of  a  two  weeks  trip  to  the  Purina  Experimental 
Farms  and  two  weeks  at  the  American  Youth 
Foundation  Camp  at  Shelby,  Michigan. 

REYNOLDS   PRESIDENT   OF   F.F.A. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  Chapter  at  Clemson  on  May  4, 
Leonard  D.  Reynolds,  Vocational  Agricultural 
Education  junior  of  Lamar,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; L.  L.  Lewis,  Vice-President;  P.  H.  Beden- 
baugh.  Secretary;  J.  C.  Jackson,  Treasurer; 
C.  N.  Gulledge,  Reporter;  and  D.  L.  Johnston, 
Sentinel. 
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a  balanced  agriculture  with  the  dairy  cow . . . 
a  balanced  diet  with  dairy  products . . . 


DAIRY  FARMERS-PROCESSORS 
DiSTRIBUTORS-  MANUFACTURERS 


A  16  Point  Program  for  the  Dairy  Industry  in  S.  C. 

i.     For  Health — make  available  one  quart  of  South  Carolina  produced 
milk  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  South  Carolina. 

2.  Sectional  meetings  of  members  for  discussion  of  mutual  problems 

3.  Development  of  diversified  markets  for  the  use  of  all  milk  produced 

in  South  Carolina. 

I.  Strict  enforcement  of  health  codes  and  standards. 

■3.     Strict  enforcement  and/or  strengthening  of  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  full  protection  of  all  cattle  against  contagious  disease. 

6.  Give  full  support  and  cooperation  to  Clemson  College. 

7.  100 '^v    membership  of  all  producers,  manufacturers,  and  distribu- 
tors in  the  South  Carolina  Dairy  Association. 

8.  Conduct  district  merchandising  and  dispensing  meetings  for  soda 
fountain  employees  and  other  milk  and  ice  cream  dispensers. 

9.  South  Carolina  Dairy  Association  exhibits  at  state  and  county  fairs. 

10.  Scheduled  ice  cream  clinics  at  Clemson  College. 

II.  Balancing  milk  production  to  consumer  demand  through  seasonal 

production. 

12.  Promote  the  establishment  of  National  Dairy  Council  Units  for  the 

promotion  of  consumption  of  all  types  of  dairy  products. 

13.  Give  more  publicity  to  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  economy  of  South  Carolina. 

14.  Sponsor  attendance  of  dairy  farmers  at  Clemson  Farmers  Week. 

15.  Arrange  for  a  three-day  dairy  herdsman's  short  course  at  Clemson. 

16.  Request  appropriate  agency  to  make  a  dairy  market  study  in  South 

Carolina  as  a  basis  for  future  expansion. 


COBURG   DAIRY 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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HERE'S  WHY  EDITORS  GET  GRAY  EARLY      IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED  ON  AG  CAMPUS 


Ho  hum  !  It'.s  time  to  begin  work  on  another 
issue  of  The  AGRARIAN.  Let's  see  -  -  where 
shall  we  start?  Well  -  -  -  I  guess  we  should 
first  have  a  staff  meeting  and  decide  what  we 
plan  to  run.  At  this  time  we  shall  make  assign- 
ments and  set  a  tentative   (???)   deadline. 

Now  let's  see,  what  will  be  some  good  fea- 
tures for  this  issue.  -  -  How  about  something  on 
the  Agricultural  Fair  that  was  held  the  week- 
end of  Mother's  Day?  I  think  that  would  be  a 
dandy!!  Of  course  we  shall  need  some  pictures 
to  go  along  with  the  feature.  Where  is  that 
photographer?  You  have  some  pictures  but 
they're  not  very  good?  Well,  we  can  run  them 
anyway  and  hope  for  the  best  just  like  we  do 
for  the  rest  of  the  magazine. 

Oh  yeah,  I  must  check  with  the  advertising 
manager  and  see  how  the  ads  are  coming  in, 
They're  coming  in  pretty  slow  but  you  think 
there  will  be  enough  here  by  time  of  printing, 
eh?  Well,  that's  fine,  we  won't  have  to  worry 
about  that  end  for  this  time.  That's  a  load  off 
our  mind  for  this  issue. 

It's  Friday  night  so  while  the  "rats"  are  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  get  my  room  ready  for  Sat- 
urday Inspection  I  think  I'll  get  started  on  a 
couple  of  editorials.  Now  what  shall  I  write? 
Shall  it  be  something  serious  and  constructive 
or  shall  I  write  some  nonsense  like  I'm  doing  at 
the  present.  I  believe  I'll  go  half  and  half, 
(several  hours  later)  At  last  I'm  through;  now 
to  get  some  sleep  so  I'll  be  able  to  get  to  the 
print  shop  bright  and  early  in  the  morning  to 
i^tart  making  it  up. 

The  next  two  days  (including  the  time  I 
should  be  in  class)  are  spent  in  the  Print  Shop 
finangling  with  the  printer  about  the  makeup, 
v/hen  at  last  the  final  form  is  locked  into  place 
'■yours  truly"  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  and  all 
his  worries  are  over  until  the  next  issue. 


Each  year  as  the  school  year  draws  to  a  close 
remarks  begin  to  float  around  as  to  several 
things  which  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
campus  or  some  such  similar  project.  True  to 
form  this  editor  is  proposing  a  few  this  year. 
At  any  rate  most  of  the  students  including  your 
editor,  will  be  here  next  year  to  see  these  pro- 
posals carried  out  or  else  fall  through. 

The  first  and  most  striking  need  is  a  large 
bulletin  board  to  be  located  near  the  west  end 
of  Long  Hall.  An  enclosed  board  located  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  just  inside  the  door, 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  Textile  Building,  would 
be  very  appropriate.  This  would  eliminate  the 
deplorable  arraj^  of  papers,  thumb  tacks,  and 
scotch  tape,  now  prevalent  on  the  door  and 
greatly  improve  the  looks  of  the  building  in 
the  eyes  of  visitors. 

Another  need  is  closer  cooperation  between 
the  various  departments  and  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  sharing  of  ideas.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  this  could  be  accomplished.  One  proj- 
ect suggested  by  the  first  editor  of  The  Agra- 
rian since  the  war.  Bill  Reasonover,  is  a  joint 
bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  various  departmen- 
tal clubs  and  their  faculty  members.  In  this 
meeting,  programs  beneficial  to  all,  which 
could  not  be  sponsored  individually,  would  be 
presented  and  coordinated  plans  for  projects 
such  as  the  recently  successful  Agricultural 
Fair  could  be  worked  out. 

There  are  many  other  worthwhile  projects 
such  as  closer  work  with  the  freshmen,  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  students,  and  others  which 
are  open  to  clubs  or  individuals  with  the  initia- 
tive and  enthusiasm  to  carry  them  out.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  club  or  organization  will 
"start  the  ball  rolling"  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  aims  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester 
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Diesel  Engines  Versus  Carburetors 

Improvements  In  Diesel  Engines  May  Soon  Bring 
Them  Into  Wider  Use  As  Source  of  Form  Power 


The  compression  ignition  principle 
of  engine  operation  was  developed 
six  years  prior  to  the  development  of 
the  carburetor-spark-ignition  type  of 
engine.  However,  only  in  very  re- 
cent years  has  Diesel  power  assumed 
any  importance  in  farm  power.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  but 
the  main  one  was  the  failure  of  engi- 
neers to  build  a  Diesel  of  small  size 
and  comparable  horsepower  to  the 
gasoline  engines  which  were  used 
in  the  first  farm  tractors. 

The  Diesel  engine  has  a  number 
of  advantages  over  the  carburetor 
type  of  engine  which  are  counter- 
balanced to  various  degrees  by  dis- 
advantages which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
point  out. 

The  primary  and  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  Diesel  is  its  higher  therm- 
al efficiency  which  averages  about 
30  percent  greater  than  carburetor 
engines.  The  Diesel  is  our  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  developing  mechan- 


By  J.  F.  CANriELD 
Agricultural    Engineering,    '49 

ical  power  at  this  time.  This  greater 
efficiency  is  due  to:  a  higher  ratio, 
a  higher  air  to  fuel  ratio,  and  an 
unrestricted  intake  manifold  requir- 
ing less  effort  for  the  intake  of  air. 
Other  advantages  of  the  Diesel  are: 
its  ability  to  use  satisfactorily  the 
lower  grades  of  fuel  which  cost  less, 
the  engine's  higher  efficiency  under 
i;ght  loads,  and  its  lower  fuel  con- 
sumption per  brake  horsepower  hour. 
The  Diesel  engine  and  the  carbu- 
retor type  engine  compare  very  close- 
ly in  size  and  weight  for  the  same 
horsepower  and  duty.  Therefore, 
in  modern  engines  a  designer  is  able 
to  offer  either  type  of  engine  in  his 
decision  as  to  which  engine  he  shall 
use.  In  his  analysis  the  designer 
should  consider  these  points:  the  cost 
of  the  machine  when  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  type  of  operators  and  service- 


With   the   advanced   improvements   in   Diesel   power   such   small   units   as    this 
may  soon  be  replaced  by  Diesels. 


fuel  available  in  the  area  where  the 
machine  is  to  be  used  and  the  indi- 
men  which  will  be  available  for  the 
care  of  the  machine,  the  types  of 
vidual  characteristics  of  each  engine. 
The  disadvantageous  side  of  the 
Diesel  picture  is:  considerably  high- 
er first  cost;  a  specially  trained  ser- 
viceman is  usually  required.  They  are 
not  as  flexible  as  carburetor  type 
crgirit'S,  they  carry  heavier  internal 
loads  due  to  higher  compression  and 
consequently  present  a  more  serious 
stress  design  problem  in  order  to 
give  comparable  durability  to  the 
carburetor  type  engine.  They  also 
present  more  complex  starting,  lubri- 
cating, and  cooling  problems. 

At  the   present  time   only   a   smill 
percentage   of  the   farm   power   used 
in  the  United  States  is  derived  from 
Diesel  engines.     The  principle  use  of 
Diesels  on  the  farm  has  been  in  sta- 
tionary   engines    and    heavy    crawler 
type  tractors.      The  first  tractor  de- 
signed  for  farm  use  and   utilizing  a 
Diesel     engine     was     the     Caterpillar 
Model    D-2    first    offered    for    sale    in 
1934.     Since  this  beginning  both  In- 
ternational-Harvester and  Allis-Chal- 
m.ers     have     placed     Diesel    powered 
farm  crawler  tractors  on  the  market. 
International    Harvester    offered    the 
first  Diesel  wheel  tractor,  the  D-40, 
three  years  later  in  1937.     This  D-40 
remained    as    the    only    Diesel    wheel 
farm    tractor    on    the    market    until 
1946    when    International    made    its 
Farmall  MD  available  to  the  public. 
As    I    have    shown,    the    Diesel    is 
gradually  being  seen   more   frequent- 
ly as  a  source  of  power  on  the  farm. 
This  tendency  has  not  yet  developed 
to    a    sufficient    extent    that    one    can 
say    there    is    a    trend    toward    Diesel 
on  the  farm.      However,  it  may  be  a 
step   in   that   direction.      The   reasons 
farmers    have    not    made    a    rush    to 
accept    Diesel's    advantages   are:    the 
higher    initial    cost,    higher    cost    of 
service   and   parts,  more   complicated 
(continued  on  page  16) 
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ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 


Cutting  an  inch  from  the  ground,  the  All-Crop  Harvester  demonstrates 
here  how  difficult  crops  can  be  salvaged. 

This  entire  field  of  wheat  was  flat  on  the  ground.  The  All-Crop 
Harvester's  wide,  spiral  bar  cylinder  handled  tangled  straw  up  to 
six  feet  long. 

Through  a  wide  range  of  hard-to-harvest  crops,  from  viny  beans  to 
grain  with  green  undergrowth,  the  All-Crop  saves  them  all. 

Select  any  diversified  rotation  you  wish,  and  have  your  own  All-Crop 
Harvester  ready  to  go  as  the  crops  ripen.  You  will  find  it  priced 
sensibly.  Allis-Chalmers  believes  that  quality  and  /////  val//e  ate  still  the 
right  of  every  purchaser.  That  is  the  only  way  inflation  can  be  checked. 
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Fertilizer  Inspection  in  South  Carolina 

This  Public  Service  Rendered  to  Farmers  Provides 
founds  for  Financing  of  Our  Own  Clemson  College 


The  first  public  service  ever  reii- 
c;ered  by  Clemson  College  was  the 
inspection  and  analysis  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  This  service  was 
created  for  farmers  and  fertilizer 
manufacturers  throughout  the  state ; 
it  was  started  by  Senator  Ben  Till- 
man. This  statesman  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  every  ton  of  fertilizer 
sold  in  South  Carolina  was  taxed 
twenty-five  cents  that  he  would  op- 
erate Clemson  College  on  this  sum 
of  tax  money.  For  years  this  was 
the  only  support  that  Clemson  Col- 
lege received  from  the  State  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Depai'tment 
of  Fertilizer  Inspection  and  Analy- 
sis of  the  Clemson  Agi-icultural  Col- 
lege to  inspect  commercial  fertilizers 
and  fertilizer  materials  for  bags, 
proper    bag    branding     and     weights 


By    LEWIS    SMITH 
Agronomy    1949 

and  to  secure  official  samples  for 
analysis  to  see  that  the  guarantees 
are  met. 

In  1942  a  bill  was  passed  in  Con- 
gress requiring  the  manufacturers 
to  conform  their  customers  mixtures 
and  grades  to  definite  ratios.  This 
s.vstem  of  grading  and  restricting 
certain  inferior  fertilizer  from  reach- 
ing market  eliminated  some  of  the 
filler  which  was  prevalent  in  ferti- 
lizers  before    1942. 

During  the  years  of  1937-38,  50,- 
000  tons  of  customers'  mixtures  in 
220  grades  were  sold  in  South  Caro- 
lina. As  a  result  of  the  bill  that  was 
passed  in  1942,  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
1946-47  only  thirty  grades  existed 
in    the    state.     This    marked    change 


Part  of  the  phosphoric  acid   laboratory   located   at   Clemson. 
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has  been  of  prime  importance  to  the 
farmers  in  South  Carolina.  With 
this  limited  number  of  grades,  the  re- 
quirements for  each  particular  grade 
were  standardized  and  therefore  en- 
abled the  farmers  to  purchase  fertili- 
zers, from  any  company  in  the  state, 
because  they  were  sure  that  each 
bag  of  fertilizer  met  the  require- 
ments set  up  by  the  Fertilizer  Board 
of    Control. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1930-40 
the  average  grade  for  mixed  ferti- 
lizers in  South  Carolina  contained: 
3.55  percent  of  Nitrogen,  8.40  per- 
cent of  Phosphoric  acid,  and  4.99 
percent  of  Potash;  but  by  1946  the 
average  had  risen  to:  3.95  percent  of 
Nitrogen,  9.86  percent  Phosphoric 
Acid,  and  6.13  percent  of  Potash. 
This  improvement  of  mixed  fertili- 
zer had  such  an  influence  on  agri- 
culture of  South  Carolina  that  it  has 
been  vinparalleled  by  other  factors 
in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
recent  years. 

The  fertilizer  industry  represents 
an  expenditure  ranging  between  36,- 
000,000  and  40,000,000  dollars  a 
year.  This  fact  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  throughout 
the  state  because  this  sum  of  money 
represents  such  a  high  percentage  of 
the  farm  income,  that  it  would  as- 
tound individuals  who  are  not  in  the 
faiming  business. 

DIESEL  vs.  CARBURETOR 

(continued  from  page  14) 
operating    problems,    and    a    lack    of 
dissatisfaction  with  present  day  car- 
buretor engines. 

Today,  Diesel's  place  on  the  farm 
appears  to  be  mainly  limited  to  the 
30  and  40  horsepower  tractors  and 
as  stationary  engines  used  in  pump- 
ing, ginning,  sawmills,  and  similar 
operations.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
growing  interest  in  Diesel  power 
throughout    the    country. 

THE  AGRARIAN 


IT'S  MACHINERY  POWER  in  farmers'  hands  that  prepares,  sows 
and  reaps  most  food  crops  today  . . . 

it's  protection  of  this  power  that  keeps  tractors  and  trucks  in 
best  shape  to  grow  and  dehver  the  food  needed  by  America 
and  the  world  . . . 

and  it's  Esso  quality  products  that  give  your  farm  machinery 
good  power-protection! 

But  today's  demands  for  petroleum  products  are  greater  than 
at  any  time  during  the  war!  Our  people  are  making  an  all-out 
effort  to  meet  these  needs  . . .  and  you  can  help,  too— by  avoiding 
all  waste  of  fuels  and  lubricants  on  the  farm! 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS:  You'll  find  many 
useful  conservation  tips  and  helpful  hints 
on  better  farming  —  in  the  regularly  pub- 
lished ESSO  FARM  NEWS.  Ask  your  local 
Esso  Distributor  for  a  free  subscription,  or 
write  direct  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  Room 
777  E  15  W.  51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


€sso 


ESSO     STANDARD     OIL     COMPANY 


SNOOPIN'  AMONG  THE  AGGIES 


A  bouquet  of  roses  to  Mr.  Bill 
Moore  for  the  finest  Junior-Senior 
these  hyar  hills  have  seen  in  many  a 
moon.  The  food  was  elegant,  the 
speeches  above  average  and  the  dec- 
orations were  wonderful.  Between 
Dot  Fant  and  Betty  Barton,  we  don't 
see  how   Bill  di-d  it. 

Would  someone  please  tell  a  cer- 
tain Winthrop  Miss  who  the  cute  lit- 
tle red  headed  fellow  is  that  teaches 
dairying.  If  we  remember  correct- 
ly her  exact  words  were,  "That  curly 
red  hair  really  sends  me"! 

Henry  "Azalea"  Tecklenburg  was 
really  going  strong  that  Friday  night. 
When  they  finally  got  him  to  bed, 
early  Saturday  morning,  he  kept 
mumbling,  "J.  Strom  got  the  last 
one,  but  this  one  belongs  to  ole' 
Teck." 

The  gals  at  the  last  dance  seem  at 
least   agreed   upon    one   thing.      Why 


sure  "Big  Ben"  can  Shag  better  than 
Sonny  Hanckel.  Some  "Hep-Cat" 
Goodale. 

Carl  Lowder  had  the  privilege  of 
being  at  the,  Sigma  Epsilon  intermis- 
sion party  last  dance.  As  usual,  he 
made  a  nuisance  of  himself  by  try- 
iiig  to  make  a  little  time  with  every 
pretty  girl  that  he  was  introduced 
to.  We  think  the  girls  were  amused 
at  the  way  he  staggered  rather  than 
pleased  with  being  confronted  by 
such  a  drip. 

"Stud"  Klettner  sat  down  with  a 
big  cigar  after  the  dance  and  told 
us  how  he  rose  from  a  simple  errand 
boy  under  Tommy  Covington  to  the 
future  president  of  the  CD. A.  Af- 
ter talking  for  an  hour  or  so  "The 
Stud"  called  his  audience  to  a  close 
by  saying,  "We've  done  it  this  time 
boys,  this  Phil  Corker  and  I".  Evi- 
dentlv,  Klettner  was  referring  to  the 


Future  producers  of  pork,  beef  and  lamb,  accustomed  to  seeing 
animals  on  foot,  should  be  equally  familiar  with  the  carcass.  For 
the  carcass  reflects  the  breeding,  feeding,  care  and  handling  of 
livestock.  Its  quality  determines  the  cuts,  texture  and  flavor  of  the 
meat  that  is  sold  to  the  consumers.  Knowledge  of  the  carcass  is 
the  key  to  successful  livestock  production . . .  success  in  any  business 
hinges  on  the  ability  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 

ARMOUR  and  Company 


cool     thousand     that     he     and     Phil 
cleared. 

We  were  pleased  to  notice  Miss 
Vivian  Burress  at  the  Junior-Senior. 
Bill,  how  did  she  ever  manage  to 
come  after  that  huge  weekend  at 
Pawley's  with  Mr.  Riley. 

Norris  thinks  he  has  Miss  Byrd 
"in  the  bag"  but,  it'll  take  more  than 
a  new  Plymouth  to  win  her  heart. 
Maybe  that  fellow  from  Rock  Hill 
will  leave  her  alone  after  she  goes 
back  to  Kingstree.  However,  popu- 
lar opinion  has  it  that  she  plans  to 
teach  school  in  Rock  Hill.  If  it's 
just  too  much  to  bear,  Fred,  stop 
by  Wayne  Ballentine's  room  and  get 
a  little  fatherly   consolation. 

Our  date  kept  talking  about  how 
sweet  Bruce  was  to  lend  her  a  rib- 
bon to  go  around  her  pretty  little 
waist.  As  the  night  wore  on,  it  fin- 
ally dawned  that  she  was  talking 
about  Bruce  "Hotch"  Stribling.  You 
do  tie  the  nicest  bow,  sir.  It  must 
have  taken  you  quite  awhile.  Was 
Mrs.  Stribling  at  home'.' 

Could  it  really  be  true  that  Sam 
"0.  G."  McGregor  busted  his  ole 
lady  for  talking  out  of  turn?  Sam 
goes  for  this  military  like  Henry 
Black. 

Zeke,  so  you  finally  got  Betty 
here?  Did  you  make  love  to  her  on 
the  dance  floor  like  at  Coker  or  did 
ycu  wait  'til  after  the  fling.  We 
wonder  if  she's  going  to  be  able  to 
make  that  big  house  party  you're 
i;]anning  for  this  summer. 

At  last  the  unbelievable  has  hap- 
pened. "Fog"  Booth  will  (he  says) 
never  visit  Converse  College  again. 
Mid-week  speeches,  at  parties  and 
etc.,  are  all  finished.  He  offers  this 
simple  explanation  —  Bob  McLeod. 

Here  it  is  the  last  of  May  and  most 
Clemson  students  preparing  to  visit 
]iarts  of  South  Carolina  not  normally 
associated  with  Clemson.  You  will 
probably  see  them  at  Ocean  Drive, 
Myrtle  Beach,  Pawley's  Island,  and 
other  resoits  so  dear  to  our  hearts. 
Romances,  heartaches,  house  parties, 
new  faces,  and  fine  places  will  make 
this  a  happy  summer  for  all.  To  those 
who  won't  be  back  in  September  we 
want  to  say  we  sho  will  miss  you. 
To  the  Lucky  ones  who  plan  to  re- 
turn to  the  hay  and  pasture  region 
in  September  —  have  a  big  summer 
and  please  get  back  safely  —  un- 
married  
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"  "^FARMALL 


For  handling  two   14-inch  plow  bottoms 

and   comparable  work,   FARMALL   H 

(above)  is  the  choice. 


The  Farmall  System  of  Farming  is  an 
American  institution.  Its  roots  are  in 
the  soil ...  on  yotir  farm,  on  the  farms 
of  your  neighbors. 

To  increase  productivity  and  speed 
field  work,  look  to  the  Farmall  System 


dHHA 


meanato 

YOU! 


for  the  answer.  A  Farmall  Tractor  and 
matched  machines  can  mean  greater 
operating  economy  and  efficiency  on 
the  family  farm  —  and  that  brings 
better  living! 

Five  basic  models  make  up  the 
Farmall  lineup.  There's  a  size  for  every 
farm,  an  endless  selection  of  Farmall 
equipment  to  work  in  every  crop  and 
soil  condition. 

The  answer  to  the  power  problem  on 
your  farm  can  be  found  in  the  Farmall 
System.  Your  nearest  International  Har- 
vester dealer  can  give  you  full  details  on 
the  model  that  fits  your  farm. 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

teff:  Farmall  Super-A  offers  hydraulic  Farmall  TOUCH- 
CONTROL  ond  new  "combustion  control." 
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4^  FARMALL  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  Remember — 
Only  International  Harvester  builds  Farmall  Tractors. 


Smallest  member  of  the  Farmall  Family  is  the 
Farmall  Cub  with  matched  Cyb  equipment. 


FARMALL  Leads  tlie  Way  I 


WHERE  ARE  LAST  YEAR'S  GRADUATES? 


AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS 

Roy  L.  Allen  is  employed  by  the 
Rock  Hill  Printing  and  Finishing 
Company  as  an  industrial  economist. 
He  recently  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  Army  Air  Force  and  is  to  re- 
port to  Texas  in  the  near  future. 

Henry  Barnwell,  is  working  with 
his  father  in  the  insurance  and  real 
estate  business  in  Florence.  He  is 
married   and  has  one  child. 

William  Irving,  is  working  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  the 
"on-the-farm-training"  program  in 
the  state  of  New  York. 

Dan  A.  Kennerly,  is  the  District 
Manager  of  a  life  insurance  compa- 
ny. He  is  living  in  Cordova,  and  is 
also  doing  some  work  with  the  Vet- 
erans   Administration. 

Edwin  Nunnery,  is  Postmaster  in 
Great  Falls.  He  has  also  gotten 
married   since   graduation. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

A.  B.  Carwile  is  employed  in  the 
Industrial  Engineering  Department 
of  the  Abbeville  Mill  in  Abbeville, 
S.   C. 

L.  G.  McGill  is  employed  by  the 
South   Carolina   Ginning  Association. 

J.  M.  Goodman  holds  a  position 
with  the  South  Carolina  Power  Com- 
pany in  Charleston,  S.  C. 


J.  S.  Evans  remained  at  Clemson 
as  an  Assistant  Agricultural  Engi- 
neer working  on  cotton  mechaniza- 
tion research. 

L.  A.  Mclnnis  is  also  at  Clemson 
as  an  Assistant  Agricultural  Engi- 
neer. He  is  currently  engaged  in 
work   on  irrigation   research. 

H.  G.  Rhodes  went  to  Ashwood 
Schools,  Bishopville,  S.  C,  as  a  farm 
fhop  instructor. 

D.  E.  Hay  works  in  the  Farm 
Structures  Department  of  the  Tenn- 
essee Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany at   Birmingham,   Alabama. 

H.  C.  Edens  is  farming  in  Dalzell, 
S.   C. 

AGRONOMY 

Dan  Hoi-ton  worked  with  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Blackwell  for  a 
short  time  after  graduation.  He  is 
doing  graduate  work  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  at  the  present. 

Bill  Camp  returned  to  Califoi-nia 
after  graduation  and  has  entered  the 
farming   business   with   his   father. 

Henry  L.  Parr  is  managing  a  dairy 
farm  near  Newberry. 

Andrew  White  and  A.  D.  Burnett 
are  working  with  the  Fertilizer  Divi- 
sion  of  Swift  and  Company. 

Harry  Blanton  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Virginia-Carolina  Fertilizer 
Company. 
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Allen  Brothers  Milling  Co. 
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ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY 

E.  W.  Allen  is  back  in  the  army 
and  is  stationed  at  Randolph  Field, 
Texas. 

H.  W.  Boozer  is  working  for  the 
White  Provision  Company  in  Atlanta, 

D.  M.  Camp  is  at  his  ranch  in 
Bakersfield,  California. 

P.  E.  Fieeman  is  farming  at 
Steeds,   North   Carolina. 

J.  E.  Hill  will  finish  his  Master's 
Degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
this  June. 

L.  C.  Howell  will  finish  his  M.S. 
Degree  at  Oklahom.a  A  &  M  this 
June. 

DAIRYING 

J.  W.  Lyles  is  Assistant  Dairy 
Specialist  with  the  South  Carolina 
Extension  Service  and  works  out  of 
Clemson,  S.   C. 

B.  J.  Stanek  is  employed  as  Field- 
man  for  Edito  Farms  Dairy  in  Col- 
umbia, S.   C. 

T.  S.  Bowers  is  an  Assistant  in 
Dairying,  located  at  Clemson,  S.  C. 

M.  B.  Edens  is  in  charge  of  the 
Sealtest  Laboratory  at  the  Southern 
Dairies  plant  in   Miami,  Fla. 

J.  W.  Dantzler  is  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Au- 
bvun,  Ala. 

A.  E.  Bobrow  is  laboratory  tech- 
nician for  Sheffield  Faj-ms  Company, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

J.  C.  Hiers  is  technician  with  the 
Anderson  County  Breeding  Associa- 
tion at  Anderson,  S.  C. 

H.  E.  Branyon  is  at  home  in  Hon- 
ea  Path,  S.   C. 

W.  F.  Irwin  is  a  dairy  farmer  at 
Laurens,   S.   C. 

HORTICULTURE 

J.  S.  Alexander  is  teaching  at  Ten- 
nessee Junior  College  at  Martin,  Ten- 
nessee. 

A.  J.  Dibble  is  working  on  his 
graduate  degree  in  Floriculture  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

J.  E.  Herlong  is  in  the  peach  or- 
chard business  for  himself  at  his 
home  in  Saluda,  S.  C. 

W.  L.  Johnson  is  engaged  in  the 
food  preservation  and  pickling  busi- 
ness at  Barnwell,  S.  C. 

W.  C.  Kennerty  is  teaching  school 
and  farming  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

W.  L.  Marlow  is  a  peach  orchardist 
at  Inman,  S.  C. 

O'Neal  Miller  has  accepted  a  job 
as  florist  at  Sumter,  S.  C. 
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EASY   MONEY 

If  your   letters   home   read    like   this:    "Dear 
Folks,  GueSS  what  I  need  moSt?"  then  perhaps 
we  can  ease  the  parental  burden.  Pepsi-Cola  Co 
will  cheerfully  send  you  a  dollar ...  or  even  fifteen 
for  gags  you  send  in  and  we  print. 
Merely    mark     your    attempts    with    your    name, 
address,  school  and  class  and  mail    to  Easy    Money 
Dept.,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 


DEPARTMENT 

All    contributions    become    the    property    of 

Pepsi-Cola  Co.  We  pay  only  for  those  we  print. 

As  you  might  imagine,  we'll  be  quite  mad  if  you 

mention  Pepsi-Cola   in    your   gags.    (Simply   mad 

about  it.)    Remember,   though,  you  don't  have  to 

enclose  a  feather  to  tickle  our  risibilities.  Just  make  us 

laugh — if  you  can.  We'll  send  you  a  rejection  slip  .  .  . 

if  you  can't. 


GET  FUNNY. . .  WIN  MONEY. . .  WRITE  A  TITLE 


".  .  .  well,  as  long  as  I'm  down  here  I'll  fill  out  my  entry  blank 
for  the  Pepsi-Cola  'Treasure  Top'  Contests." 

Got  a  good  line  for  this  gag?  .Send  it  in!  S5  each  for  an\  «<■  buy  (Don't  worry 
about  the  caption  that's  already  there — that's  just  our  subtle  way  of  reminding 
vou  about  Pepsi's  terrific  8203,72.5  "Treasure  Top"  Contests.  Latch  onto  entry 
blanks  at  vour  Pepsi-Cola  dealer's  today!)  Or  send  in  your  own  cartoon  idea. 
.*1()  for  just  the  idea  —  81.5  if  you  <lraw  it  .  .  .  if  we  buy  it. 

January  winners:  .815.00  to  Philip  (rips  of  the  Bronx,  .\.  i  ..  and  to  Rosemary 
Miller  of  Mary  Washington  College.  $5  each  to  Jerry  H.  0'\eH  oj  Washington 
I  niversitv.  Jack  Murks  of  ('olunihiis,  Ohio,  and  C.  A.  Schnever  of  \eir  ^  ork  (Aly. 


HE-SHE  GAGS 

\ou,  too,  can  write  jokes  about  people. 
These  guys  did  and  we  sent  them  three 
bucks  each  for  their  wit.  To  wit:  Joe 
Murray  of  I  niv.  of  hnva.  Bol>  Pratlo  of 
the  I  niv.  of  Texas,  King  ^lacLellnn  of 
Rutgprs  L  niv.,  and  Ray  Lauer  of  Ciceru, 
Illinois. 

She:  Thanks  for  the  kiss. 

He:    The  pressure  was  all  mine. 

He:   Yoo-hoo! 
She:  Shut  up,  you  wolf! 
He:    Pepsi -Cola? 
She:  Yoo-hoo!! 

*^       M. 

She:  Wha  t  "s  the  best  type  of  investment? 
He:   Air  mail  stamps. 
She:  Why  air  mail  stamps? 
He:    They're  bound  to  go  up. 


*        *        * 
She:  K  you  kiss  me,  I'll  call  a  member 

of  my  family. 
He:    (Kisses  her). 
Siie:  (sighing)  Brother! 

* 


* 


* 


Can  you  do  belter?  It'e  hope  so.  And 
we're  ready  to  pay  for  it.  S3  is  wait- 
ing. Try  and  get  ill 


fZwA  AD»E» 
ATTB  ACTION 


At  the  end  of  the  y 


ing  to  review 
bought,  and  theitem 


■ar.  we  re  go- 
al! the  stuff  we've 


best  of  all  is  going 


think  was 
to  get  an  extra 


$100.00 


DAFFY 


DEFINITIONS 


.81  apiece  is  shamefully  sent  to  C  R. 
Meissner,  Jr.  of  Lehigh  Univ.,  Bernard  H. 
Hymel  of  Stanford  Univ.,  T.  M.  Guy  of 
Davidson  College,  and  Irving  B.  Spielman 
of  C.  C.  N.  Y.  In  fact  we're  almost  sorry 
we  did  it. 

Atlas — a   geography   book    with   muscle. 
.Spot  —  what  Pepsi-Cola  hits  the. 
Paradox — two  ducks. 
Laugh — a  smile  thai  burst. 

^        ^        ^ 

Hurry  and  eoin  a  phrase  .  .  .  you 
might  fare  some  coin.  If  that  isn't 
etisy  money,  tve  don't  knoir  what  is. 


unit  WORON 


"Yuk,  yiik,  yuk!"  we  said  when  we  read 
this.  And  promptly  peeled  off  two  crisp 
leaves  of  cabbage  (.$2)  for  June  Arm- 
strong, of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  dress?"  asked 
the  little  moron's  girl  friend  on  the  night 
of  the  Junior  prom.  "See,  it  has  that  new 
look  —  with  six  flounces  on  the  skirt." 

"Duuuuh,"  replied  our  little  hero,  "that 
ain't  so  great.  Pepsi-Cola's  got  tu>e/ve 
flounces!'' 


Do  you  know  any  little  morons?  If  so, 
follow  them,  send  us  their  funny  utter- 
ances and  we'll  send  you  $2,  too. 
Nothing  personaL  of  course. 
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TED  WILLIAMS 

BOSTON  RED  SOX 


STAN  MUSIAL 

ST.  lOUIS  CARDINALS 
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BOSTON  BRAVE'S' 

BOB  ELLIOTT 

VOTED  MOST  VALUABLE  PLAVE* 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  \.tk 


CHAMPION  N.  Y.  YANKEES 

JOE  OiMAGGIO 


^/^ 
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BUCKY  HARRIS 

MANAGER  OF 
WORLDS  CHAMPION 
NEW  YORK  YANKEES 


IIGARETTE^ 


THE 


BASEBMliMliV^^ 


Cigarette 


vlkenifou  change  to  C9iesieffieid 

THE  FIRST  THI\6  YOU  HILL 
NOTICE  IS  THEIR  MiLDMESS 

thats  because  (ftkeirBt^htChmiiTuUioTi 
WbridfBestTobcuxas — 

Alwa\is  milder 
Setter  tastiivg 
^ooler  smokiivg 


/. 


/. 


/\ 


^K^ifc'' 
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BLACKWELL 

CINCINNATI  REDS 


/  , 


vmm 


HESTERFIELD 


Copyright  19'^8,  Liccitt  &  Myfbs  Tobacco  Co. 
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r.^^ 
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CLE! 


^/U¥  QV7^^^00S£/ 


r//£  3£ST  TS^C/VS/t" 

LON&  eXP£RJ£NC£  HAS 
TAUGHT  CLYDE  GORDON 

MEveR  TO  Show  pear  to 

AN  ANIMAL. HE  STANDS 
HIS  GROUND...  SPEAICINfi- 
SOFTLY,  INSlSTeWTLY...  WHILE 
DIVERTING  HER  ATTENTION 
WITH  BROOM  HANDLE  , 


*Tftue,  TOO,  IN  CHOOSIN& 
A  cigarette!  WITH  SMOKER 

after  smoker  whotried  anp 
compareo-camels  are  the 
"choice  Of  experience"! 


B.J.  HeynoldtXobaccot^.,  Wlnelon-Salem.  N.C. 


^  THAT  W/A&  CLOSE.  CHIEF, 
6UT  YOU  SURE  HANDLED 
THINGS  right!. ..HAVE 


THANKS 
EXPERIENCE 
COMES  (N  HANDY 
'i-WHETHER  you're 
HANDLING  ANIMALS  OR 
CHOOSING  A  CIGARETTE ! 
THAT'S  WHY  I  SMOKE  CAMELS' 


Let  your  "T-Zone' 
tell  you  why ! 


T  for  Taste ... 

T  for  Throat 

.  .  .  that's  your  prov- 
ing ground  for  any 
cigarette.  See  if 
Camels  don't  suit  your 
•T-Zone"  to  a  "T." 


According 
to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE 
CAMELS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  CIGAREHE 

When  113,597  doctors  were 
asked  by  three  independent 
research  organizations  to  name 
the  cigarette  they  smoked, 
more  doctors  named  Camel 
than  any  other  brand! 


General  Curator  and  Director 
Staten  Island  Zoo 
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Miss  Ann  Laney  of  Cheraw  gathers  apples  from  a  tree 
which    was    pollenated    with    pollen    transported    from 
California. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 
manufactures  V-C  Fertilizers  balanced  to 
meet  the  particular  plant  food  needs  of  every 
crop  you  grow.  When  you  buy  V-C  Fertili- 
zers, what  you  really  get  is  the  more  abun- 
dant harvest  that  makes  farming  a  better 
paying  business. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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SMALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley  Strain  3 

Anderson  Oats 
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Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 


MARETT'S 
FARM  6c  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


EDWARD  H.  HANNA 

SEEDSMAN 
Gif ford.  South  Carolina 


Phone  532 


Seneca,  South  Carolina 


I.,  i 

II 

I        Pasture  Grasses,  Field  Seed,  Cover  Crops, 

and  Legumes 

i  "It's     in     the     bag" 


Phone  720 


Estill,  South  Carolina 


For  0  FULL-TRACmN  BITE.  ,  ."Pt'd 


LOW   PRESSURE 


CHAMPION 


THE  TIRES  THAT- 


OUTCLEAN 


No  tractor  tire  can  pull  unless  it 
cleans.  Firestone  Champions 
OUTpulI  because  they  OUTclean. 
The  full-traction  tread  bars  flare  outward  like 
the  moldboard  of  a  plow  and  channel  the  soil 
out  as  the  tire  rotates  and  flexes.  There  are  no 
trash-catching  "bar-stubs." 


OUTPULL 


OUTLAST 


The  real  test  of  a  tractor  tire  is 
how  it  pulls  when  the  going  is 
tough.  You  can  depend  on  Firestone 
Champions  to  OUTpull  because  their  traction 
bars  are  built  higher  for  a  deeper  bite,  longer  for 
a  bigger  bite,  Triple-Braced  for  a  stronger  bite, 
and  connected  at  the  center  for  a  full-traction 
bite  —  all-the-way-across-the-tread. 

Firestone  Champions  OUTlast 
because  their  Triple  -  Braced  bars 
cannot  wobble  and  wear,  cannot 
punch  their  way  through  the  cord  body  like 
unbraced  bars.  The  higher,  longer,  stronger  bars 
of  the  Champion  ride  smoother,  last  longer.  It's 
easy  to  see  why  Champions  continue  to  give 
full-traction  tread  life  long  after  other  tires 
have  worn  smooth. 


"^fiUHs  ON  omy  n  ibs.  AtR  p^essoRS 

For  a  tire  to  give  full  traction,  it  needs  not 
only  a  full  tread,  but  also  a  tread  that  is  in  full 
contact  with  the  ground.  By  maintaining  air 
pressure  at  twelve  pounds,  Firestone  lets  the 
whole  tread  come  down  to  earth.  The  Champion 
can  run  safely  on  such  low  air  pressure  because 
its  stronger  tire  body  makes  overinflation  for 
sidewall  support  unnecessary.  You  get  surer 
footing,  smoother  going,  longer  full -traction 
tread  life. 

Listen   to   the   Voice   of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

Conyright,    1948,    The    Firestone    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
SEE  YOUR  FIRESTONE 
DEALER,  FIRESTONE  STORE 
OR     IMPLEMENT     DEALER 


Ouni*CUrus£utp 

is  popular  with 

progressive 

Dairymen 

because  .  . 

1.  IT  is  an  excellent  cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT  will  take  the  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 

6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  ol 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible  nutrients. 


Wpin^  iheMi 


ovs 


Cows  Cci^e  Sunt*  Citrus  TUIp 

Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk-making  units,  brimming 

with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why 

"They  Moo  For  More" 

buni^Ciirus  froduch  Co 

HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 
^ales  Agent:  ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Your  Partners  In 
Food  Preservation 


We  are  headquarters  for  Sealers,  Pressure 
Cookers.  Retorts.  Kettles,  and  a  complete  line 
of  supplies  for: 

COMMUNITY  CANNING 

HOME  CANNING 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

INSTITUTIONS.  ETC. 

Write  Us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  on 
Items  You  Need. 


DIXIE    CANNER    CO. 


Box  1348 


Athens,  Georgia 


TWO  FAMOUS 

QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

BORDEN'S  DAIRY  STARLAC 

For  Buttermilk.  Chocolate  Drink  and 

All  Creamery  Uses. 

BORDEN'S 

SPECIAL  ICE  CREAM  STARLAC— 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  ICE  CREAM 

Gives  Added  Body  and  Smoothness 

Ask  us  for  literature  and  quotations 
Distributed  in  North  and  South  Carolina  by 

R.    R.    B  E  A  T  T  Y 

CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1233  W.  Morehead  St.  Phone  3-2302 


Irrigation   Opens  New  Methods 
Of  Farming  for  South  Carolina 


Mothei-  Nature,  commissioned  by 
the  Master  Planner  as  custodian  of 
supplies  for  all  basic  agrarian  en- 
terprises, often  distributes  supplies 
to  her  wards  lavishly  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  about  later  hard- 
ships. A  prime  example  of  this , 
paradox  is  often  found  in  a  normal- 
ly humid  climate  such  as  we  enjoy 
in  South  Carolina.  Planting  season 
may  find  the  farmer  faced  with 
too  much  rainfall  and  shortly  there- 
after during  the  critical  growing  sea- 
son find  him  anxiously  searching 
the  skies  for  the  slightest  indication 
of  a  much  needed  shower. 

Through  experimentation  and  ob- 
servation man  has  found  that  with 
certain  crops  it  is  often  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  supplement  this  un- 
equal moisture  distribution  by  ir- 
rigation. This  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  some  sections  of  the  nation 
for  many  years,  but  often  under 
highly  specialized  conditions  and  re- 
sources. However,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  new  engineering  and  cul- 
tural methods  supplemental  irriga- 
tion is  constantly  becoming  more 
practical  for  general  farming. 

South  Carolina  farmers  have  not 
turned  to  supplemental  irrigation  to 
the  extent  that  have  those  in  many 
other  states  with  comparable  mois- 
ture problems,  even  though  it  has 
proven  profitable  for  many  crops 
grown  commercially  in  South  Caro- 
lina, particularly  horticultural  crops. 
Peaches,  strawberries,  beans,  cab- 
bage, cucumbers,  watermelons,  can- 
taloupes, tomatoes  and  lettuce  are 
among  the  more  responsive  crops. 
The  irrigation  of  pastures,  and  tobac- 
co plant  beds  has  also  proven  profit- 
able. Irrigation  systems  adapted  to 
the  above  cash  crops  can  often  be 
extended  advantageously  to  other 
less  responsive  crops  such  as  apples, 
pecans,  alfalfa  and  corn. 

Cooperative  experiments  on  irri- 
gation within  the  state  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Agricultural  En- 
gineering  and   Horticulture   Depart- 


This  hugs  nozzle  will  cover  2 ''2  to  3  acres  with  water  at  one  setting. 
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ments  of  the  South  Carolina  Exper- 
iment Station  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  H.  Z.  Duffie,  Exten- 
sion Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer 
at  Clemson,  is  also  gathering  much 
useful  information  on  irrigation 
problems  related  to  conditions  with- 
in the  state. 

Tliere  were  34  irrigation  systems 
in  use  on  about  2,000  acres  in  South 
Carolina  in  1947.  A  growing  inter- 
est in  this  type  of  farm  insurance 
has  increased  this  to  a  current  3.000 
acres  irrigated  by  44  systems.  Peach- 
es, truck  crops  and  pastures  account 
for  most  of  this  acreage,  with  small 
amounts  in  corn  and  alfalfa. 

Several  articles  on  practical  farm 
irrigation  have  appeared  in  agri- 
cultural publications  recently,  out- 
standing among  these  being  an  ar- 
ticle on  peach  irrigation  in  South 
Carolina  by  A.  M.  Musser,  Professor 
of   Horticulture   at   Clemson,    in   the 


August  issue  of  American  Fruit 
Grower.  J.  M.  Eleazei-,  Clemson  In- 
formation Specialist,  has  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Progressive  Farmer  concern- 
ing his  recent  coast-to-coast  tour  to 
study   irrigation. 

An  available  water  supply  that  is 
both  plentiful  and  cheap  is  of  first 
importance  in  planning  an  irriga- 
tion system.  South  Carolina,  blessed 
with  numerous  lakes  and  streams, 
should  normally  experience  no  dif- 
ficulty meeting  this  demand.  Count- 
less natural  springs  feeding  into 
watersheds  ideal  for  reservoirs  also 
help  simplfy  this  problem. 

The  crops  to  be  irrigated,  type  of 
soil,  equipment  best  suited  to  the, 
particular  operation,  and  frequency 
and  method  of  application  are 
among  the  many  other  factors  that 
must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  planning  an  irrigation 
system.  County  agents  and  exten- 
sion workers  can  be  of  assistance  in 
(continued  on  page  six) 
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Mixing  NITRAGIN  with  legume  seed 
is  OS  easy  os  stirring  up  o  botch  of 
feed.  Just  moisten  inoculant  .  ,  , 
spread    over    seed    and    stir. 


This  pea  field  scene  shows  the  value 
of  NITRAGIN  inocu  lotion.  Stand  at 
left  was  inoculated  with  NITRAGIN. 
Af   right,    no   inoculant   was   used. 


Free  bookletsglve 
facts  about  grow- 
ing better  alfal- 
fa, clovers,  soy- 
beans, other  leg- 
mes.  Just  moil  a 
card. 


•  NITRAGIN  inoculation,  the 
first  commercially  produced  leg- 
ume bacteria,  was  registered  in 
1898.  Millions  of  bushels  of  al- 
falfa, clover,  soybean  and  other 
legume  seed  are  inoculated  every 
year.  There  is  good  reason  for 
this.  Farmers  know  that  inocula- 
tion increases  yields  and  improves 
the  quality  of  their  legumes.  They 
have  faith  in  NITRAGIN  because 
they  know  from  experience  that 
it  gets  results. 

INOCULATE  ALL  LEGUMES 

TO  BOOST  SOIL  FERTILITY 

Farming  authorities  recognize  the 
value  of  legumes  and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  inoculation.  Don't 
take  chances  with  your  legume 
acreage  .  .  .  don't  depend  on  last 
year's  bacteria.  Always  inoculate 
all  legume  crops.  Help  yourself  to 
better  legume  yields  and  save  the 
fertility  of  your  soil  by  inoculat- 
ing all  your  legumes  with  fresh 
NITRAGIN  .  .  .  the  inoculant  in 
the  yellow  can.  Get  it  from  your 
seedsman. 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc.  •3929  N.  BOOTH  ST.  o  fV^tLWAOKEE,  WIS. 
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Irrigation 

(continued  from  page  five) 

solving  these  problems. 

Methods  of  application  generally 
used  in  South  Carolina  are  furrow 
and  sprinkler.     The  use  of  portable 


aluminum  pipes,  a  third  as  heavy 
as  lightweight  steel  pipes  formerly 
used,  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the 
use  of  sprinklers.  This  method  re- 
ceived another  boost  from  a  recent- 
ly introduced  nozzle  that  will 
sprinkle  2^2  to  3  acres  at  one  set- 
ting. Designed  to  give  even  distribu- 
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tion  in  high  crops  and  over  large 
acreages,  this  giant  among  sprink- 
lers should  cut  labor  costs  and  pos- 
sibly bring  a  wider  range  of  crops 
into  the  protective  custody  of  irri- 
gation. 

The  old  homestead  may  be  "all 
wet"  a  little  more  often  than  usual, 
but  many  South  Carolina  farmers 
will  find  they  have  more  "dry  pow- 
der" to  go  gunning  for  such  things 
as  mortgages,  that  new  tractor  and 
Mom's  deep  freezer  when  they  ac- 
cept the  proverbial  "Adam's  Ale"  in 
their  lakes  and  streams  as  a  mirac- 
ulous farm  tonic  for  drvvveatheritis. 
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Farm  Machinery  Featured  During  Farmer's  Week 


Farmers  from  over  the  entire 
state,  and  other  states  as  well,  were 
welcomed  to  the  campus  of  Clemson 
College  during  the  week  of  August 
22,  1948.  This  well  known  "farm- 
ers' Week"  is  considered  as  an  an- 
nual event  at  Clemson  but  because 
of  production  and  other  difficulties 
this  was  its  first  appearance  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment held  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  the  "mechanization  minded'' 
farmers.  There  were  more  than 
twelve  tractor  or  implement  compa- 
nies represented  on  the  campus. 
Bowman  Field  (Clemson's  main  drill 
field)  served  as  the  parking  area  for 
the  large  number  of  farm  tractors 
and  other  farm   equipment. 

The  machinery  display  was  only 
one  of  the  unforgettable  sights  spon- 
sored by  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department.  Farm  pond  con- 
struction, irrigation,  dynamite  ditch- 
ing, land  preparation,  and  many  oth- 
er interesting  demonstrations  were 
given  on  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing fields. 


This  picture  shov/s  the  large 
"volume  gun"  in  action. 


The  irrigation  picture  is  that  of  a 
Rainbow  'volume  gun"  operating  at 
a  pressure  of  85  pounds  at  the  gun. 
This  rotating  gun  distributed  the 
white,  misty,  shower  of  water  over 
3.49  acres  of  pasture.  The  volume  of 


A  part  of  the  large  crowd  who  attended  the  annual  "Farmer's  Week" 
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water  flowing  from  the  gun  and  the 
acreage  which  it  will  cover  can  be 
governed  by  inserting  different  size 
rings  in  the  nozzle. 

The  pump  used  to  supply  the  wa- 
ter to  this  giant  sprinkler  was  a 
giant  itself.  A  four  inch,  centrifugal. 
Hale,  irrigation  pum^p  was  used.  The 
maximum  discharge  of  this  pump, 
v.dth  a  ten  foot  suction  lift  is  800 
gallons  per  minute  (489  gallons  per 
minute  equals  one  inch  on  one  acre 
per  hour)  at  100  pounds  pressure. 

The  approximate  cost  of  this  pump 
(mounted  on  a  trailer),  volume  gun, 
and  1000  feet  of  6  inch  aluminum 
pipe  is  $3400. 

Immediately  after  lunch  each  day 
during  Farmers'  Week  a  steady 
whine  of  the  tractors  began  as  they 
moved  to  the  .dem.onstration  fields. 
Soon  after  the  tractors  arrived  at 
the  field,  a  parade  of  automobiles 
filled  with  farmers  filed  into  the 
parking  areas  provided  for  them. 

Each  tractor  or  implement  com- 
pany was  given  a  portion  of  the 
field  on  which  to  demonstrate  the 
working  of  their  equipment.  These 
qualities  were  not  only  demonstra- 
ted but  they  were  also  explained  to 
the  farmer,  if  he  so  desired.  It  was 
here  in  this  plot  of  land  that  many 
farmers  recognized  the  working  val- 


ue of  mechanized  farm  equipment. 
The  demonstration  began  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  ended 
when  the  last  farmer  left  the  field. 
The  farmer  usually  left  the  field 
about  5  o'clock. 

The  thunderous  noise  of  dynamite 
could  be  heard  over  the  entire  farm. 
This  noise  was  coming  from  the  dit- 
ching demonstrations.  As  the  farm- 
er approached  the  demonstration  he 
looked  for  ditch  banks  immediately, 
but  there  were  not  any.  This  factor 
is  one  of  the  main  advantages  of 
dynamite  ditching.  This  type  of 
ditching  is  also  faster,  cheaper,  more 
simple,  and  there  is  no  overhead 
cost  of  equipment.  The  farmers  en- 
tered the  field  thinking  only  of  the 
detrimental  effect  of  dynamite,  but 
they  left  thinking  of  its  constructive 
power. 

The  "snack  wagon",  sponsored  by 
the  student  branch  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
was  a  welcomed  feature  on  the  hot, 
dusty  demonstration  fields.  The  wa- 
gon rolled  from  one  field  to  the  oth- 
er furnishing  the  visitor  with  snacks 
to  eat  and  cold  drinks.  This  organi- 
zation of  students  wishes  to  express 
its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
visitors  for  the  wonderful  support 
given  the  society  and  to  Professor 
G.  B.  Nutt,  Head  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department,  for  mak- 
ing the  operation  of  this  wagon  pos- 
sible. 
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A  DAILY  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 


FOR  BUSY  PRODUCERS 
Is  Offered  by 


P  ANY 


Orangeburg 


South  Carolina's  Largest  Meat  Packing  Plant 


Carolina  Floral  Nursery 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Azaleas    -:-    Camellias    -:-    Nursery  Stock 

Azaleas  Liners,  greenhouse  grown 

¥/holesaie  and  Retail 


PIEDMONT 

TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Super  Highway  Phone  2-0757 

GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

BOB  MARTIN,  Manager 


CROSSBREEDING   OF  CATTLE   ON  THE  MARCH 

Clemson  Cooperales  with  Federal  Government 
In  Promoting  Crossbreeding  of  Dairy  Cattle 


Ever  since  man  first  recognized 
hybrid  vigor,  he  has  endeavored  to 
harness  its  benefits  to  meet  his  own 
requirements.  Possibly  his  first  deal- 
ings with  this  genetical  sport  were 
with  the  mule.  As  the  science  of 
genetics  was  more  clearly  under- 
stood men  were  able  to  use  its  se- 
cret to  develop  hybrid  plants  that 
exhibited  extreme  vigor  in  the  first 
generation.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
exception  of  chickens,  animal  breed- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  reproduce 
the  quick  successes  obtained  by  the 
plant  breeder  because  of  the  longer 
cycles  of  generations  and  because 
most  animals  have  fewer  offspring 
in  a  given  period  of  time. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  men 
of  vision  have  attempted  the  devel- 
opment of  the  crossbred  cow  on  a 
practical  basis.  Soon  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  work  was  begun  at 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  In 
1911  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  began  intensive  interbreed- 
ing of  Guernsey  and  Holstein-Frei- 
isians,  Jerseys,  and  Aberdeen-Angus. 
The  results  obtained  in  these  trials 
were  inconclusive  because  they  were 
not  carried  out  under  controlled  con- 
ditions nor  were  the  production  lev- 
els established. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  started  extensive  experimenta- 
tion to  determine  whether  hybrid 
vigor  in  dairy  cattle  can  be  develop- 
ed on  a  practical  commercial  basis. 
At  their  Beltsville,  Maryland  Sta- 
tion they  have  assembled  a  group  of 
Holstein-Freisian,  Guernsey  and  Jer- 
sey females  from  their  outlying  sub- 
stations to  be  used  with  Red  Danes 
from  their  own  herd.  The  proved 
sires  from  their  experimental  herd 
are  used  to  make  the  desired  crosses. 

The  program  as  set  up,  calls  for  a 
continuous  introduction  of  new 
genes.  A  typical  cross  under  this 
system  would  be  a  Holstein-Freisian 
bull  bred  to  a  Guersey  cow.  The  fe- 
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male  offspring  of  this  union  is  bred 
to  a  Red  Dane  sire,  to  be  followed 
in  the  next  generation  by  a  Jersey 
bull.  As  far  as  sex  ratios  allow,  re- 
ciprocal crosses  were  made.  This 
means  that  for  every  mating  of  a 
Jersey  bull  to  a  Holstein-Freisian 
female,  a  Holstein-Freisian  bull 
would  be  bred  to  a  Jersey  cow.  This 
was  impossible  with  the  Guernseys 
since  no  Guernsey  sires  were  includ- 
ed in  the  project. 

All  the  crossbred  heifers  were 
barn  fed  during  their  entire  lacta- 
tion. They  were  turned  out  into  a 
dry  lot  only  during  pretty  weather 
for  exercise.  All  the  crosses  are 
milked  three  times  daily  for  365 
days  and  bred  for  their  next  calf 
after  four  and  a  half  months.  This 
means  that  each  animal  carried  a 
calf  for  approximately  230  days  dur- 
ing her  lactation.  All  females  were 
weighed  and  measured  periodically 
to  give  an  indication  of  the  growth 
rates  of  the  hybrids. 

These  records  to  date,  have  shown 
a  20  percent  increase  above  the  cal- 
culated expected  increase  over  the 
dams,  in  both  milk  and  butterfat. 
Crossbred  animals  have  indicated 
persistency  and  longevity.  Some  in- 
dividuals produced  within  ten  lbs. 
as  much  fat  during  their  last  month 
of  lactation  as  they  did  during  their 
first  month. 

These  records  look  encouraging, 
however  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  will  require  time  to  obtain 
all  the  facts  and  to  establish  the 
practical  application  of  crossbreed- 
ing. 

Clemson  College  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  controlled  crossbreeding, 
with  their  herd  begun  in  1936  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  LaMaster,  head  of  the 
Dairy  Department.  He  started  the 
herd  to  provide  laboratory  material 
for  his  genetics  classes,  using  cattle 
rather  than  the  usual  Drosophila  to 


study  the  inherited  characteristics. 
It  was  only  last  year  that  the  Clem- 
son crossbreds  became  a  part  of  the 
Regional  Dairy  Breeding  Project  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  and  several  other 
Southern  Experiment  Stations.  The 
data  accumulated  over  the  past  ten 
years  on  these  cattle  are  now  being 
analyzed  for  a  preliminary  report  to 
be  published  next  spring. 

Among  Our  Alumni 

1916 

Andrew  C.  Dibble  is  now  land- 
scape architect  and  superintendent 
of  city  parks  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

1918 

Benjamin  G.  Sitton  is  associate 
pomologist  at  the  U.  S.  Pecan  Field 
Station,  Shreveport,  La. 

1922 

Julius  C.  Townsend  is  agricultural 
statistician  with  the  U.S.D.A.  at 
Orlando,  Florida. 

1923 

Dr.  Melvin  B.  Hoffman  is  Profes- 
sor of  Pomology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

1929 

Joseph  F.  Hawkins  is  in  the  ferti- 
lizer business  at  Timmonsville,  S.  C. 

1933 

John  C.  Patrick  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Horticulture  Socie- 
ty and  a  fruit  grower  at  FayetteviUe, 
Tenn. 

1935 

Walter  W.  Dillard  is  a  peach  grow- 
er at  Greer,  S.  C,  and  also  a  repre- 
sentative for  an  insecticide  company. 

1937 

Dr.  Fred  H.  Lewis  is  pathologist 
at  the  Arndtsville  Fruit  Sub-Experi- 
ment Station  at  Arndtsville,  Pa. 

1939 

Roy  M.  Dobson  is  a  peach  grower 
and  farmer  at  Greer,  S.  C. 
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More  effective  —  safer — easier  to  apply  than 
older  methods  of  control.  The  DI-Chlor-Mulsion 
treatment  requires  a  minimum  of  soil  preparation 
and  no  further  attention  after  application. 


WOOUOLK  CHEMKAL  WORKS,  LTD. 


FORT  VALLEY,  GEORGIA 


MORE  SHEEP  FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURE 


"Let    her    glad    valleys    smile    with 

wavy  corn; 
Let  fleecy  flocks   her  rising   hills 

adorn." 

One  of  the  earliest  tasks  known 
to  man  was  the  chore  of  herding 
sheep.  Long  before  he  bothered 
with  the  matter  of  recording  any 
history,  primitive  man  had  tamed 
his  sheep,  and  the  delights  of  mut- 
ton stew  and  "woolens"  in  winter 
were  matters  of  common  knowledge 
and  practice  for  him.  All  domestic 
animals  have  served  man  well;  how- 
ever, with  his  wool,  his  mutton,  and 
the  soft  leather  from  his  tanned 
hide,  probably  no  other  animal  has 
aided  man  more  in  his  rise  from 
savagery  to  civilization  than  the 
sheep.  The  author  of  "The  Indis- 
pensible  Sheep"  aptly  phrased  the 
place  of  sheep  in  mankind's  exist- 
ence when  he  employed  the  phrase: 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait." 

The  sheep  industry  reached  its 
peak  in  the  United  States  in  1884 
with  a  total  number  of  50,627.000  of 
the  "fleecy"  individuals.  For  South 
Carolina  the  peak  in  its  sheep  indus- 
try seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
1850.  Since  such  time  the  decline 
in  sheep  population  in  this  state  has 
been  very  rapid  and  consistent. 
Comparing  South  Carolina  with  cer- 
tain other  southern  states,  in  which 
environmental  conditions  and  natu- 
ral resources  would  approximate 
more  nearly  those  of  this  state  or 
lean  toward  the  more  unfavorable 
side  for  sheep  raising,  the  decline 
in  sheep  population  here  outstrips 
the  decline  in  such  states  and  is  pro- 
portionately larger.  Using  the  sheep 
population  figures  for  the  year  1946, 
a  computation  of  the  number  of 
sheep  per  square  mile  reveals  .16  for 
South  Carolina  as  contrasted  with 
5.6  for  Louisiana;  the  states  of  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  Georgia  ranked  above 
South  Carolina.  Although  sheep  are 
considered  more  generally  adapted 
to  the  hilly  sections,  on  April  1,  1940, 
certain  counties  in  the  Coastal 
Plains,  i.  e.,  Charleston,  Williams- 
burg, and  Orangeburg,  placed  ahead 
of  counties  from  the  Piedmont  in 
numbers  of  sheep.     Considering  the 
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sheep  population  in  a  state  like  Lou- 
isiana, there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  acceptable  or  tenable  reason  for 
South  Carolina  ranking  in  last  place 
in  the  sheep  industry  of  the  South- 
land. 

In  raising  sheep,  it  is  conceded 
generally  that  the  medium-sized 
farmer  will  usually  be  more  success- 
ful than  the  operator  of  a  large  farm 
because  he  will  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  them.  The  lastest  farm 
surveys  indicate  the  acreage  of  an 
average  South  Carolina  farm  as  ap- 
proximating 75  acres.  This  size  farm 
does  not  lend  itself  to  beef  cattle 
production,  and,  with  low  grain 
yields,  it  would  not  be  conducive 
to  the  production  of  pork,  which  in 
many  instances  would  scarcely  do 
more  than  supply  the  needs  of  the 
average  farm  family.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested that  sheep  supplant  hogs  or 
cattle  in  South  Carolina,  but  from 
this  particular  standpoint  it  seems 
feasible  to  aver  that  sheep  could  fill 
a  unique  position  in  South  Caro- 
lina's general  farming  activities  and 
livestock  production;  they  could  en- 
hance the  desirable  features  of  a 
diversified  agriculture  and  add  a 
boost  in  farm  income  at  a  time,  late 
spring  or  early  summer,  when  it  is 
much  needed. 

More  sheep  would  be  desirable  in 
South  Carolina  agriculture  because 
of  the  improvement  in  soil  fertility 
they  afford;  sheep  manure  ranks 
higher  than  the  manures  from  other 
farm  animals  in  percentage  compo- 
sition, in  pounds  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorous (excepting  poultry  in  this 
instance)  and  potash  per  ton,  and  in 
value  per  ton.  Increases  in  the  sheep 
population  here  would  be  feasible 
because  the  stomach  worm  and  the 
nodular  worm,  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal parasites  of  sheep  and  the  great- 
est drawback  to  a  successful  sheep 
venture,  can  be  effectively  controll- 
ed by  the  administration  of  pheno- 
thiazine.  Recent  tests  in  administ- 
ering this  drug  to  sheep  at  Clemson 
indicates  that  it  is  effective  in  "re- 
moval of  stomach  worms,  nodular 
worms,  and  hook  worms." 

Good  permanent  pastures  and  ex- 


cellent winter  grazing  are  added  ad- 
vantages to  beckon  expansion  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  South  Carolina. 
While  on  the  subject  of  feed  and 
pastures,  mention  might  be  made  of 
work  at  the  Georgia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion wherein  it  was  found  that  for 
fattening  lambs  sweet  potatoes, 
when  compared  with  corn,  were  the 
most  efficient  per  unit  of  digestible 
nutrients  consumed.  This  is  espec- 
ially significant  when  one  pauses  to 
recall  that  South  Carolina's  1947 
corn  yield  was  approximately  17 
bushels  per  acre:  its  1946  sweet  po- 
tato yield  was  105  bushels  per  acre. 

Another  surprising  fact  in  favor 
of  more  sheep  in  this  State  is  that 
Southern  wools,  the  majority  of 
which  is  grown  by  native  sheep, 
exhibit  very  low  shrinkage.  Work  at 
certain  Southern  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  indicates  the  most 
complete  and  economical  utilization 
of  pastures  is  derived  from  the  dual 
grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
same  pastures. 

The  matter  of  nutrition  comes  in 
for  a  word;  the  dislike  of  mutton 
and  lamb  by  people  in  general  in 
South  Carolina  is  largely  a  matter 
of  prejudice.  They  are  nutritious 
meats;  when  compared  with  pork, 
beef,  and  fowl,  on  the  basis  of  ener- 
gy, calcium,  protein,  phosphorous, 
and  iron,  mutton  always  ranks  in 
second  or  third  place;  it  does  not 
display  wide  fluctuations  in  food 
values  as  do  its  popular  competitors 
in  the  meat  line.  On  such  basis, 
mutton  and  lamb  are  very  stable  in 
food  values,  and  "tastily  prepared, 
lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate, 
healthful  and  palatable  of  all  foods." 
Lamb,  being  the  most  easily  digest- 
ed of  our  commercial  meats,  finds 
wide  use  in  the  diet  of  convales- 
cents. More  lamb,  not  only  for  keep- 
ing healthy  but  for  restoring  the 
sick  person  to  health,  is  a  desirable 
theme  for  nutrition,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  same  could  be  best  served 
by  more  sheep  in  South  Carolina 
agriculture. 

When  more  sheep  dot  the  hillsides 
of  South  Carolina  and  tread  the  ver- 
dure of  her  pleasant  valleys  a  new 
note  will  have  been  sounded  in  ag- 
ricultural contentment  and  well- 
being  in  the  Palmetto  State. 
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Current  Sears  Roebuck  Scholarship  Awards 

Twenty  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  Scholar- 
ships, each  worth  $100.00,  have  been  awarded  to 
first  semester  freshmen  on  the  basis  of  achieve- 
ment in  a  competitive  examination  held  October 
18.  The  awards  yield  the  recipients  Fifty  Dollars 
for  their  first  semester  and  a  like  sum  their  second 
semester;  in  the  event  a  holder  drops  out  of  school 
the  remaining  balance  is  awarded  to  the  competing 
participant  in  the  examination  who  stands  next  in 
line.  Dean  H.  P.  Cooper  discloses  that  the  suc- 
cessful participants  are:  Robert  M.  Prince,  Jr., 
Lynchburg;  David  Mangum,  Spartanburg;  Robert 
Y.  Park,  Winnsboro;  Louis  M.  Stephens,  Canton, 
N.  C;  Henry  R.  Hogg,  Jr.,  Hillside,  N.  J.;  Thomas 
C.  McMeekin,  Greenside,  Pa.;  Jean  A.  Roux,  Spar- 
tanburg; Geo.  C.  Mackey,  Jr.,  Orangeburg;  Hugh 
O.  Vaingneur,  Ridgeland;  John  F.  McLeod,  Jr., 
Chesterfield;  Chas.  L.  Mason,  Jr.,  Madison,  Ga.; 
Edward  M.  Grainger,  Nichols;  Ross  M.  Sanders, 
St.  Helena  Island;  Robert  B.  Johnston,  Sumter; 
Frank  J.  Holcombe,  HI,  Summit,  N.  J.;  David  K. 
Frinke,  Baldwin,  N.  Y.;  Wayne  D.  Dabney,  Lan- 
caster; Wayne  T.  Williamson,  Naval  Base;  Harry 
W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  and  John  E.  Lunn, 
Timmonsville. 

Of  the  group  receiving  scholarship  awards 
during  the  1947-48  session,  Winston  H.  Sibley,  Ag- 
riculture major  from  Greenville,  was  named  to  re- 
ceive the  award  offered  to  the  sophomore  who  at- 
tained the  highest  scholastic  rating  in  his  fresh- 
man year.  Sibley  made  a  grade  point  ratio  of  8.58 
on  his  freshman  work.  This  Sears  Roebuck  award 
is  valued  at  $200.00. 

A.  T.  A.  To  Be  Represented  At  National  Meet 

Frank  Hart  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
Clemson's  chapter  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  at  the  Na- 
tional convention  of  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsm.  Frank, 
along  with  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Monroe,  will  attend 
this  conclave  from  NovemVer  29  to  December  4th. 


Clemson  Meanders  Out  To  Texas 

Clemson  didn't  really  stroll  out  to  Texas,  but 
the  college  was  ably  represented  at  a  Farm  Mech- 
anization meeting  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  from  Octo- 
ber 14-16,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station;  G.  B.  Nutt,  Head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Department;  M.  R.  Powers, 
Associate  Agricultural  Engineer  of  Edisto  Experi- 
ment Station;  W.  B.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  the 
Experiment  Station;  M.  C.  McKenzie,  Sam  Wil- 
liams, W.  H.  Bawk  and  Mr.  Evans  of  the  South 
Carolina  Extension  Service. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Nutt  presented  an  en- 
lightening talk  on  "Progress  and  Problems  in  Me- 
chanization of  Cotton  and  Related  Crops  in  The 
Southeast". 

The  National  Cotton  Council,  Memphis,  Tenn- 
essee, in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Equipment 
Institute,  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery,  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  sponsoring  these  meetings  which 
are  held  annually. 

While  in  Texas,  on  October  15th,  Dean  Cooper, 
together  with  Dr.  Russell  Coleman,  State  College, 
Mississippi,  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Lewis,  of  College  Sta- 
tion in  Texas,  was  featured  in  a  radio  forum  dis- 
cussion on  Cotton  Mechanization  in  the  Southeast 
over  Station  KSEL. 

Borden   Agricultural   Scholarship  Awarded 

William  McKay,  Dairy  Major,  of  Henderson- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  has  been  named  winner  of 
the  Borden  Agriculture  Scholarship,  valued  at 
$300.00,  for  1948. 

Eligibility  for  this  award  is  predicated  upon 
the  inclusion  of  two  dairy  courses  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  any  agricultural  student  by  the  end  of  his 
junior  year  in  addition  to  the  highest  scholastic 
rating  at  this  time.  McKay,  having  36  other  com- 
petitors who  where  eligible,  attained  the  highest 
grade  point  ratio  —  8.01. 
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With  Animal  Husbandry  Professors  On  Leave 

Professor  R.  R.  Ritchie,  formerly  with  the  An- 
imal Husbandry  Department  of  the  college,  is  now 
on  leave  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  is  sojourn- 
ing in  Japan,  being  associated  with  efforts  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  rehabilitating  Japanese  agriculture. 
Word  from  Mr.  Ritchie  indicates  that  the  trend 
in  livestock  there  is  toward  dairy  cattle  and  draft 
animals;  a  shipment  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Japan  next  summer.  He  states 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  achieving  their 
goal,  and  much  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
artificial  insemination. 

Assistant  Professor  W.  C.  Godley  of  this  de- 
partment is  now  on  leave  from  his  teaching  duties 
and  has  assumed  the  role  of  student  again.  He  is 
presently  at  North  Carolina  State  College  and  is 
working  on  his  Master's  Degree.  News  indicates 
he  is  doing  major  work  in  breeding,  while  produc- 
tion and  statistics  hold  secondary  importance  in 
his  academic  strivings.  Mr.  Godley  intimates  that 
the  housing  situation  in  those  parts  of  the  Old 
North  State  is  grave,  as  elsewhere,  hence  his  fam- 
ily has  not  joined  him  there. 

Horticulture  Students  Set  Up  New  Club  Room 

The  basement  of  the  Ag  Building  has  been 
more  of  an  eyesore  than  anything  else  but  recent 
days  have  disclosed  a  glittering  touch  in  this  once 
drab  spot.  A  room  once  used  for  dull  lab  periods 
is  now  replete  with  the  latest  in  modern  furniture 
to  duplicate  all  that  the  best  living  room  in  a  home 
might  offer.  The  color  scheme  is  bright,  but  con- 
servative. The  homelike  atmosphere  provides  a 
background  for  the  activities  of  the  Horticulture 
Club;  it's  the  newest  on  the  campus,  and  it's  one 
that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  other  club. 
The  new  club  room  is  the  culmination  of  much  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  students  interested  in  Horticul- 
ture, the  faculty  members  of  this  department,  and 
Clemson  friends  and  supporters. 


F.  F.  A.  Boys  Attend  State  Fair 

Attending  a  mass  meeting  of  the  J.  H.  A.  and 
F.  F.  A.  members  at  the  State  Fair  on  Tuesday, 
October  19,  were  Frank  Hart,  "Ed"  Hucks,  Len 
Reynolds,  Don  Johnson,  Carroll  Gulledge,  J.  C. 
Jackson,  and  Ted  Melton  of  the  Clemson  Chapter. 
The  meeting,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  J. 
T.  Anderson,  S.  C.  State  Supt.  of  Education,  and 
Mr.  Sloan,  representing  the  Governor,  was  held 
at  the  Carolina  Stadium  in  Columbia. 


Alpha  Zeta  Takes  in  New  Men 

The  South  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Fraternity 
of  Alpha  Zeta  initiated  nine  new  men  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  These  men  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  character,  and  leadership.  They  were 
initiated  after  having  undergone  a  week  of  in- 
formal initiation. 

The  new  members  are  Richard  Baird,  agron- 
omy senior  of  Darlington;  James  C.  Bishop,  horti- 
culture senior  of  Beaufort;  William  B.  Boykin, 
agronomy  sophomore  of  Boykin;  Harry  Falls,  Jr., 
animal  husbandry  senior  of  Asheville,  N.  C;  Hen- 
ry A.  Smith,  horticulture  senior  of  Greenville; 
Calvin  C.  Taylor,  agricultural  economics  junior  of 
Greenville;  John  F.  Wise,  animal  husbandry  sen- 
ior of  McCormick;  and  Smith  Worley,  agronomy 
senior  of  Windsor. 

Recently  S.  P.  Young  was  elected  to  attend  the 
National  Conclave  to  be  held  in  Washington  on 
December  29,  30,  31,  and  January  1.  Work  has 
recently  begun  on  the  chapter  history  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  presentation  at  the  Conclave. 

The  chapter  is  planning  to  adopt  a  set  of  by- 
laws at  the  next  meeting  and  is  making  plans  to 
entertain  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fraternity 
who  is  to  be  at  Clemson  in  the  very  near  future. 
At  the  end  of  the  current  semester  the  local  Chap- 
ter will  honor  the  outstanding  freshmen  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  with  various  awards. 
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•     DEHYDRATED   SWEET   POTATOES 


#     For  Information,  Call  or  Write 

Troy  H.  Cribb  and  Son 

803  Montgomery  Building 
SPARTANBURG.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Phone  965  L.D.  63 


PIERCE  MOTOR  CO. 


FORD  TRACTOR  DIVISION 


Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 


SERVING  THE  FARMERS 

OF  THIS  SECTION  OVER 

62  YEARS 

Sullivan  Hardware  Co. 

ANDERSON.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


/  I 


IT'S    A    DOLOMITE" 


PULVERIZED 


MASCOT 

LIMESTONE 


Supplies  magnesium  of  recognized  value 
AMERICAN  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 


Knoxville.  Tennessee 


A 
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Will  It  Happen  Again? 

Last  spring  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts from  various  sources  to  stop  students  from 
tramping  down  the  grass  in  front  of  the  Dairy 
Building  a  scheme  was  devised  which  was  suc- 
cessful —  temporarily.  The  grass  again  sprang  up 
and  the  Ag  Campus  was  the  pretty  sight  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  It  appeared  that  the  problem  had 
been  solved. 

With  the  coming  of  fall  and  a  new  semester 
students  are  again  walking  across  the  grass.  Un- 
less something  is  done  soon  the  same  ugly  sight 
that  greeted  visitors  last  year  will  again  appear. 

Let's  all  make  a  special  drive  to  remind  those 
who  are  inclined  to  take  the  short  cut.  If  we  start 
now  we  may  be  able  to  save  much  expense  later 
on  and  be  able  to  preserve  rather  than  restore 
Clemson's  pretty  campus. 


Now  Is  The  Time  To  Start 

During  the  last  month  or  two  just  about  every 
club  in  the  Ag  School  has  taken  in  new  members. 
Now  that  they  have  these  new  members,  what 
comes  next  on  their  agenda? 

Are  they  going  to  fall  into  a  rut  and  beat  time 
for  the  rest  of  the  semester  or  are  they  going  to 
"get  up  steam"  and  really  do  something  worth- 
while. Several  of  the  departmental  clubs  have 
accomplished  worthwhile  projects  but  on  the  oth- 
er hand  many  don't.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the 
officers  of  these  clubs  to  really  put  their  clubs  on 
the  map  by  actually  accomplishing  something. 

There  is  certainly  no  point  in  suggesting 
projects  because  they  are  certainly  conspicuous 
enough.  Remember  the  old  saying,  "Anytime  is 
a  good  time  to  start  to  do  things  but  next  to  yes- 
terday, today  is  the  best  day." 


Community  Chest  Drive  To  Begin  Soon 

The  Community  Chest  Drive  at  Clemson  will 
be  inaugurated  during  the  week  of  December  6-n. 
This  drive  will  eliminate  all  the  smaller  miscel- 
laneous drives  from  time  to  time  that  have  been 
plagueing  student's  wallets  in  past  years.  It  is  be- 
ing sponsored  and  carried  out  by  several  of  the 
top  honor  and  service  fraternities  on  the  campus. 

The  proceeds  will  be  split  between  the  YMCA, 
Tuberculosis  Fund,  Cancer  Fund,  Infantile  Par- 
alysis Fund,  and  several  smaller  miscellaneous 
causes.  The  goal  for  this  drive  has  been  set  at 
$5,000. 

This  drive  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
administration  and  if  it  is  successful  this  year  it 
will  probably  be  continued  in  following  years.  All 
students  are  being  asked  to  join  whole-heartedly 
to  make  this  campaign  a  success. 


THE  WINNER 

"The  man  who  wins  is  an  average  man, 
Not  built  on  any  particular  plan; 

Nor  blest  with  any  peculiar  luck — 

Just  steady  and  earnest  and  full  of  pluck. 

When  asked  a  question  he  does  not  guess! 

He  knows  and  answers  "No"  or  "Yes." 
When  set  a  task  the  rest  can't  do 

He  buckles  down  and  sees  it  through. 

So  he  works  and  waits,  'till  one  fine  day. 
There's  a  better  job  with  bigger  pay. 

And  the  men  who  shirked  wherever  they  could 
Are  bossed  by  the  men  whose  work  made 
good. 

For  the  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  works, 
Who  neither  labor  nor  trouble  shirks; 

Who  uses  his  hands,  his  head,  his  eyes — 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  tries. 

— From  a  poster  on  the  Purina  Farm. 
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An  Inspiring  Four  Weeks  Experience 


Imagine  a  four  weeks  session 
which  covers  complete  courses  in 
nutrition,  feeding,  personnel  man- 
agement, business  administration, 
advertising,  ethics,  Bible,  and  bal- 
anced living.  Does  that  sound  im- 
possible? Then  you  don't  know  Mr. 
William  H.  Danforth,  founder  of  the 
largest  feed  company  in  the  world, 
Ralston-Purina  Company.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth has  incorporated  these  experi- 
ences into  a  four  weeks  summer  fel- 
lowship known  officially  as  The 
Danforth  Fellowship.  This  fellow- 
ship is  open  to  all  rising  seniors  in 
most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  United  States  and  also  in  Cana- 
da. 

The  students  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and 
leadership  and  are  selected  by  a 
faculty  committee  from  each  school. 
They  are  selected  in  the  spring  and 
spend  two  weeks  with  the  Ralston- 
Purina  Company  in  St.  Louis  and 
two  weeks  at  Camp  Miniwanca,  the 
American  Youth  Foundation  leader- 
ship training  camp,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  represent  Clemson  on  this 
trip  this  past  summer. 

Arriving  in  St.  Louis  August  1, 
the  thirty-five  students  from  as 
many  colleges  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada  assembled 
and  started  getting  acquainted.  The 
next  morning  we  met  Mr.  Earl  Sin- 
decuse,  who  was  to  be  our  host  in 
St.  Louis,  and  boarded  a  bus  for  the 
research  farm  located  at  Gray  Sum- 
mit, Missouri.  We  spent  three  days 
at  the  farm  observing  the  various 
methods  used  for  research  on  their 
feeds. 

Recreation  was  not  bypassed  how- 
ever while  at  the  farm.  One  night 
we  formed  a  team  and  played  the 
farm  softball  team.  We  soon  found 
out  that  those  farm  hands  knew 
how  to  play  softball  as  well  as  farm. 
After  a  hot  battle  the  "college  boys" 
were  defeated  12-11.  The  next  night 
we  hopped  a  truck  and  rode  out  to 
the  Meramac  River  for  some  swim- 
ming. The  truck  almost  rolled  into 
a  ditch  on  the  way  but  we  all  got 
out  and  pushed  and  soon  were  on 
our  merry  way  again. 


By  SAM  E.  McGREGOR 
Dairying,  1949 


Mr.  Danforth  and  Sam  McGregor 
at  Camp  Miniwanca. 

Back  in  St.  Louis  we  spent  sever- 
al days  touring  the  research  labora- 
tories and  hearing  lectures  by  their 
well  informed  chemists  and  biolo- 
gists. Other  lectures  included  credit 
ratings,  legal  problems  of  a  large 
corporation,  salesmanship,  and  per- 
sonnel management.  We  each  had 
the  privilege  of  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Moise,  Director  of  Personnel. 
We  really  saw  how  a  large  company 
is  run  and  all  the  intricate  process- 
es  involved. 

Trips  were  taken  to  other  firms 
in  the  city  which  included  a  day  at 
Swift  and  Company  and  The  Inter- 
national Stock  Yards  Company,  an- 
other day  at  a  national  advertising 
company,  and  part  of  a  day  at  a 
large  commercial  egg  packing  plant. 
We  spent  one  day  at  the  Merchant's 
Exchange,  the  oldest  in  America. 
Here  we  learned  about  grain  futures 
and  hedging. 

The  time  not  spent  in  lectures 
and  tours  Vv-as  usually  filled  with 
organizing  a  notebook.  Yes,  we  ac- 
tually kept  notebooks  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  just  about  ev- 
erybody was  dead  from  "writer's 
cramp". 

This  Danforth  Fellowship  also 
took  care  of  our  social  life.  Social 
activities  included  a  light  opera,  a 
doubleheader    between    the    Browns 


and  the  Indians,  a  play  at  the 
world  famous  Goldenrod  Showboat, 
and  a  tour  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Mun- 
icipal Zoo.  The  last  night  there  we 
had  a  banquet  at  a  famous  Italian 
restaurant. 

This  really  sounds  like  a  full  two 
weeks  but  the  two  weeks  at  Camp 
Miniwanca  were  even  fuller.  The 
day  began  at  6:30  with  a  cold  dip 
in  Lake  Michigan.  After  cleaning  up 
the  tent  area  everyone  joined  to- 
gether in  a  fifteen  minute  quiet  de- 
votional period.  After  breakfast  ev- 
eryone treked  off  over  the  sand 
dunes  to  classes.  Four  class  periods 
each  morning  included  such  sub- 
jects as  "Life's  Essentials",  "Balan- 
ced Four-Fold  Living",  "Ethics", 
"Horizons",  and  "The  Bible  and  the 
Idea  of  God".  After  classes  and  din- 
ner we  had  another  class  and  then 
the  whole  camp  split  into  tribes 
and  participated  in  softball,  volley- 
ball, and  waterball.  After  the  tribal 
games  swimming  and  sailing  were 
available  for  those  »/ho  cared  to 
participate. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  came  the 
most  inspiring  period  of  the  entire 
camp.  Everyone  went  up  to  vesper 
dune  and  watched  the  sun  sink  over 
Lake  Michigan  as  each  meditated 
on  the  message  being  brought  by 
one  of  the  camp  staff.  After  vespers 
a  social  period  was  observed  that 
included  such  activities  as  flash- 
light relays,  small  campfire  groups, 
stunt  nights,  and  human  rodeos. 

Ag  students,  this  very  same  trip 
I  have  just  described  will  be  given 
to  two  more  students  next  spring 
and  the  years  after  that.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  win  this  wonderful  four 
weeks  expense  paid  trip? 

Here  is  my  advice  to  you  and  you 
can't  lose.  That  is  to  live  the  Dan- 
forth way  and  "be  your  own  self  at 
your  very  best  all  the  time."  Make 
your  own  path  here  at  Clemson 
and  out  in  life.  If  you  will  en- 
deavor to  try  this  I  can't  guarantee 
you  a  four  weeks  trip  but  I  know 
you  will  enjoy  life  as  you  have  never 
before.  I  tried  it  this  summer  and 
it  works. 

"A  winner  never  quits  and  a  quit- 
ter never  wins." 


SIXTEEN 


THE  AGRARIAN 


SHOWING  a  champion  .  .  .  bringing  home  a 
blue  ribbon  from  the  fair  is  the  favorite  dream 
of  many  a  farm  boy.  That's  why  he  spends  a  good 
share  of  his  waking  hours  helping  it  to  come 
true. 

He  garnishes  his  calf's  ground  corn  w^ith 
minerals  and  molasses — worries  if  it  isn't  licked 
up  clean.  He  spends  hours  teaching  his  baby  beef 
to  lead  .  .  .  combs  and  curries  its  gleaming  coat 
until  aching  arms  rebel. 

Dreaming  dreams  and  then  ^vorking  hard  to 
make  them  come  true  is  the  American  way.  That's 
the  spirit  which  transformed  a  wilderness  into 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation  in  a  little  over 
300  years.  That's  the  mainspring  which  made  a 
peace-loving  nation  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
That's  the  habit  which  makes  our  country  the 


land  of  opportunity  and  great  accomplishments. 

Back  in  1837,  John  Deere's  dreams  and  dog- 
ged determination  gave  the  world  the  first  suc- 
cessful steel  plow.  This  new  plow  unlocked  the 
wealth  of  the  prairie  soil — created  a  new^  3^gri- 
cultural  empire.  Today,  the  John  Deere  organi- 
zation is  pioneering  new  frontiers — working  to 
make  the  American  dream  of  a  well-fed  world  a 
reality. 

Careful  preparation  and  lots  of  perspiration 
still  make  dreams  come  true  in  America.  For  in 
this  free  land,  life  is  what  you  make  it — the  future 
is  unlimited. 


John .«,  Deere 


M  O  L  I  N  E 
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OUTSTANDING  AGGIES  ON  THE  GRIDIRON 


In  the  following  paragraphs  you 
will  find  a  few  descriptive  words 
about  some  of  Clemson's  best  foot- 
ballers. Included  in  this  list  are  the 
so  called  "flash  boys"  of  the  back- 
field  and  the  "unsung  heroes"  tiiat 
make  up  Clemson's  forward  wall. 
These  boys  have  taken  their  places 
on  one  of  Clemson's  greatest  grid- 
ion  machines.  Yet.  we  hardly  real- 
ize, they're  the  guy  next  to  us  in 
class  or  the  fellow^  that  kids  you 
about  your  best  girl.  All  of  us  are 
teammates  in  one  of  America's  finest 
institutions.  This  is  a  toast  to  a 
group  which  acts  as  our  ambassadors 
every  time  they  take  the  field  for 
the  Yellovi^  Peril. 

"BUNNY" 

First,  there  is  Bonneau  Brodie. 
Bonneau  is  one  of  Clemson's  back- 
field  aces.  At  Boston,  Bonneau  con- 
tinually caused  the  Eagles  the 
greatest   amount   of   trouble.      Spin- 


By  RAY  ALEXANDER 
Voc.  Ag.  Ed.,  1943 


ning.  plunging  and  hitting  the  line 
ferociously.  Bonneau  has  made  his 
mark  in  the  annals  of  Tiger  football. 

■"Bunny"  as  Bonneau  is  affection- 
ately called,  began  his  junior  year 
this  fall.  ""Bunny"  is  taking  animal 
husbandry  and  plans  to  raise  cattle 
in  Aiken,  So'ath  Carolina  upon  grad- 
uation. Kis  wife,  Eloise,  is  from 
Hartsville.  South  Carolina.  "'Bunny" 
met  Eloise  while  attending  a  ballet 
class  at  the  Foster  School  of  Dance. 
The  best  to  Bonneau  Brodie,  195 
pound  Tiger  fullback  from  Aiken, 
South  Carolina. 


"JACK" 


Bonneau  Brodie 
EIGHTEEN 


Jack  Brunson.  agrcnom;--  sopho- 
more from  Sumter.  South  Carolina, 
is  possibly  Cle."  sen's  brightest  pro- 
spect for  the  pivot  position.  .Jark 
has  had  plenty  cf  experience,  mak- 
ing letters  in  football  and  winning 
all-state  honors  on  the  Sumter  Hig'a 


squad.  Last  year  Jack  saw  plenty 
of  action  with  ti^ie  Tiger  varsity.  Con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  this  6  foot,  195 
pound  boy  has  been  m.ore  than  we 
could  ask  fcr  in  past  games.  Jack 
Branson  hss  a  brilliant  future  under 
the  superb  tutelage  cf  Frank  Hov-/- 
ard. 


'JUD" 


Jud  Davis 

Jud  Davis.  Tiger  guard  from  Den- 
mark. South  Carolina,  is  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  linesmen.  At  the 
Carolina  game,  he  made  himself  felt 
by  dumping  Carolina  backs  for  loses 
time  and  again.  Jud  plays  his 
heart  out  in  every  game.  He  has  a 
spirit  unequalled  at  Clemson.  He 
plays  every  plaj'  as  if  it  were  a 
goal  line  stand,  with  only  ""Ole'  Jud" 
holding  down  the  entire  line. 

The  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment claims  Jud  for  itself.  Jud  plans 
to  farm  at  Denmark  after  graduation 
and  employ  his  animal  husbandry 
education  as  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  Whatever  Jud  does,  he'll 
(continued  on  page  twenty) 
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A  New  System  of  Motorized  Farm  Tools— 


JOBS  for  the  MODEL  G 


Replaces  that  last  team  of  horses  on  all 
light  jobs. 

An  economical  "chore"  tractor  —  uses  only 
2  to  3  quarts  of  fuel  per  hour. 

An  all-round  tractor  for  small  acreages  — 
plows,  discs,  harrows,  plants,  cultivates, 
mows  and  does  belt  work. 

O  Ideal  for  planting  and  cultivating  corn,  cot- 
ton, soybeans,  in  any  desired  row  spacing. 

^t%    A  handy  auxiliary  tractor  on  large  farms. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  FARM  POWER 

The  Model  G  is  not  just  another  size,  another 
small  tractor,  but  a  new  idea  in  farm  power. 
Rear-mounted  engine  and  front-mounted  tools 
permit  the  operator  clear,  straight-ahead  vision. 
Any  tool  can  be  attached  or  detached  in  five 
minutes  or  less.  The  special  -'4  mile  per  hour  low 
speed  replaces  hand  methods  for  precision  tillage. 
Such  features  mark  the  Model  G  as  the  most 
modern   development   in   efficient   farm  power. 


FULL  LBNE  OF  TOO&S 

5-f©@t  SifigSia  Aetion  Disc 

$    1-Eecifa©n  Spring  Tooth  Hesrrow 

®    2~sieeS«@r8  Peg  ToQth  Herrow 

®    ?,-row  Dril!  PScsnter 

®    Affachsd  MsSdboafeJ  Plow,  12-iir^ch  Bolffom 

@    5-f©©f  Mower 

®    l-raw  Cwltivatof 

My!Ji|p!e-Row  Grewnd-Drivers  Seedsrs,  Power 
Drivers  Seeders,  Indeper^dent-Gang  Cultivators 

SO-imeh  Single  TooB-Bor  adapffesble  fo  m^ny  £©m- 
bifiea^ions  @f  culfivafing  equipment;  also  60-inch 
Double  Tool-Bar 


Outstanding  Aggies 

(continued  from  page  eighteen) 

always  have  as  many  friends  as 
there  were  Clemson  students  in  the 
fall  of  1948. 


"BIG  TOM" 

Tom  Salisbury  gained  national  re- 
cognition a  few  weeks  back  by 
blocking  a  punt.  Proceeding  to  pick 
it  up,  he  ran  for  a  touchdown  against 
Mississippi  State.  Tom's  play  has 
always  been  nothing  short  of  spec- 
tacular. Breaking  through  the  line 
and  worrying  opposing  backs  seems 
to  be  the  way  "'Big  Tom"  operates. 

As  so  many  of  you  know,  Tom 
hails  from  Summerville,  South  Caro- 
lina. This  is  his  last  year  at  Clem- 
son and  he  is  getting  an  excellent 
background  in  the  field  of  dairying. 
Tom  plans  to  lead  a  quiet  life  after 
graduation  and  maj'be  try  his  hand 
at  farming.  He  plans,  as  popular 
opinion  says,  to  send  another  Tom  to 
Clemson  to  take  up  where  he  left 
off  in  the  coming  years. 


"HAPPY" 

Gene  Moore  is  perhaps  the  best 
center  Clemson  has  had  since  the 
days  of  the  Cotton  Bowl.  Always 
playing  his  best  hs  has  m.eant,  more 
than  once,  the  difference  between 
winning  and  being  defeated.  This 
year  against  ■  North  Carolina  State, 
Gene  etched  his  name  on  the  slate 
of  great  Clemson  players. 


ialisbury 


GenQ  Moore 

Gene  might  very  well  be  called 
"Happy"  because  he  is  never  seen 
v/ithout  a  smile.  Lake  City  can  very 
well  be  proud  of  this  six  foot  one  195 
pound  gentleman.  Gene  is  a  VAE 
major  and  plans  to  teach  a  little 
while  doing  a  great  deal  of  coaching. 
Liked  by  all  and  feared  hy  every  op- 
ponent. Gene  will  do  well  next  year 
in  football  and  every  year  in  the 
game  of  life. 


"YANKEE" 

We've  saved  this  "good  yankee" 
until  the  last.  Playing  with  hurri- 
cane intensity,  Ray  Mathews  has 
meant  much  to  Clemson.  If  the 
"Noth"  had  tried,  they  couldn't  have 
sent  a  better  representative  to  Clem,- 
son  College.  This  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  everyone  attending  the 
1947  Carolina  gam.e  when  Ray  broke 
away  for  tliat  long,  long  run. 


Ray  Mathev/s 


Ray  majors  in  agronomy  and  will 
probably  do  government  work  after 
graduation.  He  has  two  more  years 
with  us  and  should  be  one  of  the 
South's  best  backs  next  year.  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.  certainly  can  be  proud 
of  this  native  son  who  decided  to 
come  South. 

This  completes  a  few  lines  about 
our  friends  and  classmates  who  have 
helped  our  school  gain  national  re- 
cognition. With  hard  work,  good 
luck  and  Frank  Howard,  they  may 
play  before  their  largest  audience  on 
New  Year's  Day. 


The  cake,  candy  and  nuts  were 
sim.ply  delicious. 

Mickey  did  his  share  by  putting 
them  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good. 

■"Won't  you  have  some  more.  Mick- 
ey?" asked  his  smiling  hostess. 

■"No  thanks,"  replied  the  little  fel- 
low. ■■I'm  full." 

■"Well  then  put  some  candy  and 
nuts  in  your  poclcet  to  eat  on  your 
way  home." 

■"No.  ma'am,  thank  you,"  chirped 
Mickey,  ""they're  full  too." 
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AT  LAY-UP  TIME  this  Fall -you  can  help 
prevent  the  winter  rust  that  costs  thou- 
sands of  farmers  the  use  of  valuable 
farming  equipment  if  you  use  Esso 
Rust-Ban  products. 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  protects  all  kinds 
of  exposed  machinery  metal.  It  is 
quickly  and  easily  applied  with  brush 
or  cloth,  and  readily  removed  at  any 
time  with  kerosene.  For  plows,  culti- 
vators, disks,  and  other  exposed  im- 
plements. 


TO  STOP  the  attack  of  rust  on  the  in- 
sides  of  idle  engines,  use  Esso  Rust- 
Ban  603.  It  has  special  properties  that 
combat  rust,  and  a  protective  film  ad- 
heres to  inside  engine  surfaces,  afford- 
ing important,  winter-long  protection. 
In  the  Spring,  Rust-Ban  is  replaced 
with  motor  oil. 

ANY  ESSO  DISTRIBUTOR  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  other  Esso  Rust-Ban  prod- 
ucts that  can  mean  money-saving  pro- 
tection for  valuable  farm  equipment. 


ESSO    STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS  are  offered  free  subscrip- 
tions to  regularly  published  ESSO  FARM  NEWS 
...  a  favorite  with  farmers  for  its  very  complete 
crop  articles  and  its  many  helpful  tips  to  better 
farming.    To   get   yours,    please  write:    Esso   Farm 


Student  Forum  of 
Air  Inaugurated 

The  latest  newcomer  to  Clemson's 
organizational  roster  is  the  Clemson 
College  Student  Forum  of  the  Air, 
organized  "to  perpetuate  the  desires 
of  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  Founder  of 
Clemson  A  &  M  College,  to  give  the 
farmers  of  South  Carolina  the  bene- 


fits of  scientific  and  technological 
advances  in  agriculture.  This  organi- 
zation, through  training  received  at 
Clemson  College  and  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Extension  Service 
and  Experiment  Station,  shall  on 
this  program  further  these  purposes 
and  aims."  The  SFA,  conceived  and 
fostered  b'y  Frank  Seddon,  majoring 
in  Agricultural  Economics,  breathed 
its  first  breath  of  fact  on  September 
24,  1948.    Frank  Seddon  was  chosen 


...if  it's  equipped  with  Armour  strings. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  ten- 
nis strings  are  a  by-product  of  the  Hve- 
stock  and  meat  packing  industry  .  .  . 
just  one  of  many  by-products  that  en- 
rich your  college  life.  The  livestock 
and  meat  packing  industry  is  more 
than  a  processor  of  meat  for  good  diets 
and  good  eating  — it  is  the  source  of 
leather . . .  soap . . .  animal  feeds . . .  fertil- 


izers . . .  drugs . . .  pharmaceuticals . . .  vet- 
erinary supplies . . .  chemicals . . .  curled 
hair . . .  glue . . .  sandpaper . . .  and  a  whole 
array  of  other  products  of  farm,  home, 
and  industrial  value. 


ARMOUR 


President;  John  F.  Alexander  was 
elected  Vice-President;  the  position 
of  Secretary-Historian  is  filled  by 
Johnston  L.  Crapse;  and  the  club's 
first  Treasurer  is  George  W.  Brown. 
The  various  departments  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  are  assisting 
in  procuring  the  factual  information 
for  the  agricultural  programs,  which 
began  during  the  week  of  October 
25th.  Each  week  the  agricultural 
programs  will  be  broadcast  over  a 
network  of  twenty-four  stations.  In 
addition  to  the  programs  presented 
primarily  for  the  farmers  of  South 
Carolina,  beginning  the  week  of 
November  1st  the  SFA  will  present 
a  half-hour  weekly  program  over 
the  Anderson  Radio  Stations.  The 
latter  programs  will  be  broadcast 
each  Thursday  evening  from  8:00  to 
8:30  p.m. 


eUCKEYE  CORN  CRIB 


AND     COMPANY 


Distributed  by 

M.  G.  NEWELL  CO. 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Information 


Set  aside  your  Lawn  Mower  and  Water  Hose 

and  PLANT 


CENTIPEDE  LAWN  GRASS 


The  new  grass  imported  from  China  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  provide  permanent  lav/ns  in  the 
South.  Needs  no  mowing  nor  artificial  watering. 
Grows  on  any  kind  of  soil  and  under  trees.  WARN- 
ING— Several  types  of  grass  are  being  sold  at  CEN- 


TIPEDE. We  are  the  original  growers  from  the 
original  imported  stock.  Be  sure  with  pure  cul- 
ture. Write  for  particulars.  Not  adapted  north  of 
North  Carolina. 

LAND'S  END  FARM.  Burton.  S.  C. 
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Faster,  Better,  Easier  Farming 

^  FARMALL  Tou[h[ontrol 


PLOWING 


PLANTING 


Farmall  Touch-Control  on  this  Formall  Soper-A  tractor  lowers  and 
raises  the  plow  bottom  and  separately  adjusts  the  drawbar  height 
to  change  the  depth  of  plowing. 


CULTIVATING 


Front  and  rear  cultivator  units  or  left  and  right  sections  on  this 
Farmall  C  may  be  lifted  independently  or  their  depth  adjusted 
by  Farmall  Touch-Control. 


^^-:: 


This  planter,  forward-mounted  on  a  Farmall  C  tractor,  is  easily 
raised  by  Touch-Control.  Planting  depth  may  be  similarly  con- 
trolled. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  FARMALL  FARMING  SINCE  1923! 

You  will  never  have  to  tug  and  strain  to  adjust 
the  implements  on  Farmalls  Super-A,  C,  and  Cub 
tractors.  A  "fingertip  touch"  on  the  Farmall 
Touch-Control  lever  instantly  starts  a  powerful 
hydraulic  system  working  for  you. 

You'll  like  Touch-Control's  two-way  action— 
so  sure  — so  powerful.  Its  selective  power  will 
raise,  lower,  hold,  or  force  down  the  implements. 

Technical  developments,  such  as  Farmall 
Touch-Control,  will  continue  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  maintenance  of  better,  more  profit- 
able farming  in  America  and  in  the  advancement 
of  approved  soil  conservation  practices. 

INTERNATIONAL   HARVESTER   COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Listen  to  James  Alelton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars" 
Every  Wednesday  Night,  CBS 


a 

Id 


Oftt^  Infernalienai  Harvester  builds  FARMALLS 


THE  LIGHTER  SHADES  OF  CAMPUS  LIFE 


Last  year  this  column  printed 
many  stories  about  the  wheels  and 
sad  sacks  of  The  Clemson  School  of 
Agriculture.  This  year,  we  plan  to 
follow  about  the  same  procedure 
with  maybe  a  few  variations.  If  for 
some  reason  the  data  contained  here- 
in is  not  exactly  correct,  it  is  purely 
intentional  and  not  coincidental.  Tlie 
only  added  feature  that  we  can  think 
of  is  lovely  Jean  Peters.  With  each 
issue,  we  plan  to  run  a  picture  of  a 
charming  young  lady  to  add  local 
color.  This  should  be  better  than 
having  the  usual  cow  stuck  rigiit  in 
the  center  of  this  page. 

At  Winthrop's  Autumn  Ball,  we 
were  surprised  to  see  "Lord  Calvert" 
Gandy  walking  upright.  Gandy  us- 
ually tries  the  waltz  on  all  fours 
after  intermission.  We  understand 
that  Gandy  has  been  selected  as  rep- 
resentative for  some  large  chemical 
firm.  He  handles  all  of  his  busi- 
ness through   a   distributing   agency 


RULES  FOR 
CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.'  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 
2.* Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  fac- 
simile to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield 
Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or 
facsimile  must  'accompany  each  entry. 

5."  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publica- 
tion date.  New  contest  next  issue. 
fi.'^Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
7rAll  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 
8r  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

WATCH 'for  the  WINNERS 
INiNEXT.  ISSUE 


at  Converse  College. 

A  toast  to  Doctor  "I've  been  a- 
round"  Rush.  Between  talking  about 
microbes  and  barflies,  he  managed 
to  tell  Lachicotte  to  stop  mumbling 
in  his  beard.  Lachicotte  wasn't  real- 
ly m.umbling  —  just  going  over  that 
weeks  Parley  card. 

We've  noticed  that  "Skip"  Seddon 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the 
radio  room  of  the  library.  A  lot  of 
the  fellows  think  that  the  Radio 
Forum,  is  "Skip's"  only  claim  to 
fame.  Just  ask  "Skip"  about  that 
contract  he  plans  to  get  with  C.B.S. 
Yea,  that's  right,  C.B.S.     Haw! 

"Stud"  Klettner  has  released  a- 
nother  communique  to  the  "world 
outside".  We  might  mention  that 
"Stud"  has  been  locked  in  his  room 
since  last  dance  counting  that  green 
stuff  we  affectionately  call  money. 
His  communique  states,  "I  have  de- 
cided not  to  pay  tuition  this  term. 
Instead,  I'll  just  ask  the  college  how 
much  they  need." 

Len  Reynolds  plans  to  announce 
his  engagement  to  that  sweet  sweet 
girl  down  at  Breneau — just  as  soon 
as  the  FFA  dues  are  collected.  Did 
we  say  something  that  might  mar 
the  fine  reputation  of  Mr.  Reynolds? 
Wake  up  Len!  Everybody  knows 
about  last  year's  Limestone  esca- 
pade. 

Lou  Gullege  has  dated  so  much 
at  the  Nurses'  Home  in  Sumter,  they 
have  started  calling  him  a  house 
doctor.  Wipe  your  brow  Lou,  that's 
as  far  as  we  can  go. 

If  you  think  the  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale  was  good,  you  should  hear 
Sunny  Dinkins  and  the  boys  after 
a  few  rounds.  Sunny  is  the  only 
man  that  can  outsing  Nelson  Eddy 
while  standing  on  his  head  under  a 
cold  shower. 

We  must  congratulate  Jack  "Pow- 
ers" Clegg  on  the  way  the  Taps 
Beauty  Contest  was  handled.  Tell 
us  Jack,  what  other  girls  were  pick- 
ed other  than  your  sweetie? 


TWENTY-FOUR 


Get  that  thinking  cap  on  fellows, 
and  win  some  free  smokes  by  an- 
swering the  riddles  in  the  Chester- 
field Contest.  It  is  all  so  simple  and 
easy;  be  sure  to  get  your  answers  in 
soon  and  turn  them  in  to  room  3-228 
or  room  8-230.  Be  sure  to  get  them 
in  right  away. 
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illlDliii^: 


KAYWOO DIE  REMEMBERS  WHEN- 


Kie.  US.Mr.OfF. 


Our  organization  of  pipe-makers  was  just  15  years  old  when  this  Indian  attack  took 
place  in  Wyoming  in  1866.  Our  people  travelled  by  stage  coach  across  the  country 
in  those  days  to  see  their  customers.  Making  the  best  pipes  has  been  a  tradition 
with  Kaywoodie  pipe-makers  for  97  years.  Kaywoodies  are  unsurpassed  for  smok- 
ing quality,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  long  service;  "Drinkless"  fitment  in  shank 
has  proved  to  be  best  of  all  pipe  filters.  Kaywoodies  range  in  price  from  $3.50  to 
$25.  Identify  by  Cloverleaf  ^)  .  20-page  booklet  on  request.  Kaywoodie  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London.  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


'NINETY  -  FIVER 
KAYWOODIE,  $20.  Its 
handsome  band  is  solid, 
reinforcing  the  shank  of 
pipe.  Walnut-finish. 
Shape  No.  12B. 


[ 
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Always  milder  ][|fr;ri^:ii  jasting 


TW 


They're  Milder -that. 

why  I  always 
smoke  Chesterfields"  ~^ 

STARRING  IN  THE  LUCK  OF  THE  IRISH"  \      , 


A  20'"  CENTURY- FOX  PRODUCTION 


/^ 


:^ 


f/I^ 


t^   And  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH 

I       THE  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND 

I  m    Chesterfield  is  building  another' Jiictorg 

-it's  large -it's  modern  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Tobaccoland  where  the  Chesterfield  Factory 

group  and  tobacco-ageing  warehouses 
are  already  "A  city  within  a  city' 


SO  MILD  they  Satisfy  Millions   SO  MILD  they'll  Satisfy  You 


Copyright  19i8,  Liogett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 

For  CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST  See  Page  24 
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30-DAY  SMOKING  TEST 

PROVES  CAMEL  MILDNESS! 


^l^  In  a  recent  test,  hun- 
I  I  dreds  of  men  and 
J  ^  women  all  across  the 
country  ...  of  all  ages  and 
occupations  .  .  .  were  closely 
observed  as  they  smoked 
Camels— and  only  Camels— 
for  30  consecutive  days.  And 
they  smoked  on  the  aver- 
age of  one  to  two  packages 
of  Camels  a  day.  But  only 
Camels! 


Every  week  through- 
out this  dramatic  30- 
day  test,  their  throats  were 
carefully  examined  by  noted 
specialists  —  a  total  of  _ 
2470  exacting  exami-  «8(^ 
nations.  And  among  all  these 
smokers,  these  famous  throat 
specialists  found  not  one 
single  case  of  throat  irrita- 
tion due  to  smokingCaniels! 


Yes,  Camels  are  that 
mild!  But  prove  it 
yourself.  In  your  "T- 
Zone"— T  for  Taste  and  T 
for  Throat.  Smoke  Camels 
for  30 days,  with  our  money- 
back  guarantee.  (See  below.) 
Let  YOUR  OWN  TASTE 
tell  you  about  the  full,  rich 
flavor  of  Camel's  choice  to- 
baccos. Let  YOUR  OWN 
THROAT  tell  you  the  won- 
derful story  of  Camel's  cool, 
cool  mildness.  Yes,  prove 
for  yourself  that  there's 


M  T^roa^  Imtation  dm  ^  smoking  Came/s/ 


^Uiuiu-MacJl  'SuatanUti:  ^•^'^f  Camel,  (oc  JO  conwcji. 

<f  tive  days.  Smoke  only  Camels. 

If,  at  any  time  during  these  30  days,  you  are  not  convinced  that  Camels 
are  the   mildest  cigarette  you   have  ever  smoked,   return  the  package 
with  the  unused  Camels  and  we  will  refund  your  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage.  This  offer  is  good  for  90  days  from  this  date. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


TWJv^ 


s^^^^^^^^ 


According  to  a 
Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS 
SMOKE  CAMELS 

than  any  other  cigarette 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleasure, 
too!  And  when  three  lead- 
ing independent  research  or- 
ganizations asked  113.39^ 
doctors  what  cigarette  they 
smoked,  the  brand  named 
must  was  Camel! 
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COVER — An  architect's  drawing  of  the  proposed 
Animal  Science  Building  to  be  erected  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Forest  Lane  and  Jersey  Lane  across  from  the 
Amphitheatre.  These  drawing  were  made  by  Phelps 
H.  Bultman,  aixhitectural  senior  of  Sumter.  For  fur- 
ther details  of  building  see  pages  3  and  4. 


In  All  Three  1948  National    Plowing 
Matches   the    Champions    Chose.. 


CHAMPION  Ground   Grips 


TT  TAKES  perfect  tractor  tire  performance  to 
win  a  national  plowing  match.  The  top-notch 
plowmen  in  this  country  have  learned  that 
through  experience.  That's  why  the  winners  in 
all  three  national  matches  at  Big  Rock  and  Wheat- 
land, Illinois;  and  Dexter,  Iowa  chose  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grip  Tractor  Tires. 

They  know,  too,  that  tires  must  be  correctly 
weighted  and  inflated  to  give  perfect  performance. 
That's  why  their  tires  were  Firestone  Hydro-Flated 
and  then  checked  at  exactly  12  pounds  pressure 
before  every  match. 


This  combination  of  Firestone  Champion 
Ground  Grip  Tractor  Tires  tvith  their  full  traction 
bite — Firestone  Hydro'Flation — and  exactly  12 
pounds  pressure  will  give  you  championship  per- 
formance just  as  it  did  the  winners  in  the  national 
plowing  matches. 

When  you  order  a  new  tractor,  insure  cham- 
pionship performance  by  specifying  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grip  Tractor  Tires. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

Copyright,  1948.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Clemson  Plans  New  Animal  Science  Building 


Clemson  is  once  more  in  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  a  great  stride  in  its 
advancement  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  South  Carolina.  The  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  Dairy,  and  Poul- 
try departments  have  for  years 
been  handicapped  in  providing  the 
necessary  leadership  for  a  growing 
diversified  agriculture  in  S.  C,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  research  labor- 
atories and  adequate  food  process- 
ing facilities.  When  the  present 
Dairy  building  was  built  in  1913 
South  Carolina  was  primarily  a  cot- 
ton and  field  crops  state.  In  recent 
years  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry 
enterprises  in  this  state  have  been 
on  a  continuous  and  steady  increase 
but  the  facilities  for  these  depart- 
ments at  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege have  not  increased  at  any- 
where near  the  same  rate. 

At  a  conference  on  October  1, 
1948  consisting  of  members  of  the 
bpards  of  directors  and  officers 
from  the  Association  of  Practicing 
Veterinarians     of     South      Carolina 


and  thirteen  statewide  livestock, 
and  poultry  associations  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  asking  for  a  new 
animal  science  building  for  Clem- 
son and  pledging  their  wholeheart- 
ed support.  The  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  their 
December  annual  meeting  also 
passed  resolutions  favoring  the  An- 
imal Science  Building  and  pledging 
their  support,  as  did  the  South  Car- 
olina Guernsey  Cattle  Club  in  their 
December  Board  of  Directors  meet- 
ing. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  see  a  com- 
parison of  the  values  of  buildings 
and  equipment  available  to  the  An- 
imal Husbandry,  Dairy,  and  Poul- 
try Departments  of  Clemson  and  of 
state  agricultural  colleges  in  neigh- 
boring southern  states.  While  Clem- 
son has  only  $349,057.42  invested  in 
buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
three  departments,  the  University 
of  Georgia  has  $600,000,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  $666,000,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  $1,273,000  and 


our  sister  state  college.  North  Car- 
olina State,  has  more  than  six  times 
as  much  or  $2,129,700.  This  com- 
parison of  figures  should  give  some 
idea  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  ani- 
mal science  departments  at  Clem- 
son at  the  present  time. 

At  the  October  26,  1948  meeting  of 
the  Clemson  College  Board  of  Trus- 
tees they  considered  the  need  for 
improved  facilities  in  these  depart- 
ments and  authorized  President  R. 
F.  Poole  to  include  in  the  Clemson 
College  1949-1950  appropriation  re- 
quests to  the  legislature  an  item  of 
$800,000  for  an  Animal  Science 
Building. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Architectural  Department  faculty 
and  senior  students  an  adequate  de- 
sign has  been  developed  for  an  An- 
imal Science  Building.  Professors 
from  the  three  departments  met 
and  drew  up  the  requirements  in 
the  way   of  space,  etc.,   and  turned 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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these  over  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Architectural  department  who  or- 
ganized these  requirements  into  a 
project  for  the  senior  designing 
class.  Upon  completion  of  the  de- 
signs they  were  judged  separately 
by  the  Architectural  Department 
faculty  and  Animal  Husbandry, 
Dairy,  and  Poultry  departments 
faculties  and  the  design  chosen  un- 
animously by  all  concerned  is  the 
one  shown  on  the  preceding  page. 
This  design  was  created  by  Phelps 
H.  Bultman,  Architectural  senior 
of  Sumter,  S.  C,  and  the  finished 
plans  for  the  building  will  probably 
come   directly   from   this   design. 

The  basement  floor  provides  fac- 
ilities for  a  pilot  locker  plant  for 
research  in  freezing  meats,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Included  with  this 
will  be  all  the  modern  equipment 
found  in  a  commercial  freezer  lock- 
er plant.  For  the  Animal  Husband- 
ry department  there  will  be  a  large 
student  meat  laboratory  and  meat 
cutting  room  as  well  as  an  ade- 
quate research  laboratory  for  meats 
research.      This   wing   of   the   base- 


ment will  contain  adequate  refrige- 
ration equipment  to  both  chill  and 
freeze  meats.  Also  in  the  basement 
will  be  a  poultry  dressing  labora- 
tory and  storage  room.  The  other 
wing  will  be  devoted  to  dairy  prod- 
ucts work  and  will  contain  a  large 
retail  sales  room  complete  with 
counter  for  ice  cream  sales  and  a 
milk  bar.  Separate  rooms  will  be 
provided  for  ice  cream  manufacture 
and  milk  processing  as  well  as  a 
powdered  milk  room  and  conden- 
sed milk  room.  By-products  such 
as  chocolate  milk  and  buttermilk 
will  be  made  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  receiving  room.  Another  room 
will  contain  churns  and  printing 
equipment  for  butter  manufacture. 
The  first  floor  will  contain  the 
offices  and  student  laboratories  for 
the  Dairy  Department.  In  addition 
to  the  offices  and  two  student  lab- 
oratories there  will  be  two  class 
rooms  to  hold  50  and  36  students 
respectively.  One  room  will  be  de- 
voted to  A.R.  testing  and  there  will 
also  be  space  for  six  research  lab- 
oratories. 


The  second  floor  will  contain  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  of- 
fices and  three  student  classrooms, 
one  seating  50  students  and  the  oth- 
er two  36  students  each.  This  floor 
will  also  contain  two  student  labor- 
atories and  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  200  plus  a  balco- 
ny on  the  third  floor  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  60. 

The  third  floor  has  the  balcony 
for  the  auditorium,  two  large  lec- 
ture rooms  with  seats  for  150  each 
and  a  class  room  for  36  men.  It  also 
contains  3  student  laboratories  and 
offices  for  all  members  of  the  Poul- 
try Department  faculty.  Each  floor 
will  also  contain  a  library  for  use 
by  the  students  and  faculty. 

When  this  new  building  is  com- 
pleted, provided  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations are  obtained  from  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  Clem- 
son  will  be  in  much  better  position 
to  provide  for  students  and  farmers 
the  research  and  dissemination  of 
information  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  increasing  livestock, 
dairy,     and     poultry     industries 


BROWN 
SWISS 

"The  Farmer's  Cov^" 


EXTRA     PROFIT     POINTS 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  OF  4%  MILK 

4,215  cows  have  completed  305  day  records 
averaging   415.13   lbs.   fat — actual   production. 

LARGE   SIZE 

Cows  will  average  1,400  to  1,500  lbs.  This 
means  capacity  for  roughage  and  extra  re- 
turns when  sold  after  productive  years  are 
past. 

EXCELLENT  FORAGERS 

Brown  Swiss  were  developed  in  the  Swiss 
Alps  where  grazing  ability  is  essential. 
American  breeders  have  kept  this  sterling 
quality. 

BIG  STRONG  CALVES 

Calves  weigh  95  to  100  lbs.  at  birth.  They 
are  easy  to  raise,  excellent  for  veal  and  make 
rapid  gains. 

LONG   PRODUCTIVE   LIFETIME 

Brown  Swiss  are  noted  for  their  longevity. 
Cows  frequently  still  producing  at  15  years 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  information 
on  Am.erica's  fastest  grov^ing  dairy  breed, 
write  for  free  literature  and  breeder's  lists. 

THE   NATIONAL   BROWN   SWISS   ASS'N. 
BELOIT  WISCONSIN 
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THE  AGRARIAN 


IRRIGATE  PASTURES  AID  FIELD  CROPS? 


Clemson  Expert  Discusses  the  Additional 
Possibilities  for  Irrigation  in  South  Carolina 


Should  we  limit  irrigation  in  South 
Carolina  to  truck  crops?  Most  in- 
formed people  think  not  but  usually 
express  themselves  with  caution.  It 
is  certainly  a  matter  of  economics. 
Factors  governing  the  economics  of 
irrigation  are  (1)  availability  of  wa- 
ter, (2)  amount  of  equipment  neces- 
sary, (3)  soil  fertility,  and  (4)  value 
of  the  crop. 

The  distance  of  a  stream  or  pond 
from  the  field  to  be  irrigated  and 
the  shape  of  the  field  will  influence 
the  amount  and  size  of  pipe  where 
irrigation  is  done  by  sprinkling.  This 
is  illustrated  in  figures  1  and  2. 

The  corn  and  pasture  shown  in 
Figure  1  could  be  irrigated  with 
practically  the  same  amount  of  e- 
quipment  that  it  would  take  to  irri- 
gate the  field  of  corn  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 2.  The  cost  of  an  irrigation  sys- 
tem for  either  of  the  situations  il- 
lustrated (Figures  1  and  2)  would 
vary  with  the  type  of  equipment  and 
the  shrewdness  of  the  buyer.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  equipment  a  pond 
might  also  be  an  added  expense.  If 
the  stream  flows  at  a  fairly  high 
volume  very  little  damning  would 
be  required.  The  smaller  the  stream 
the  larger  the  reservoir  must  be  up 
to  a  size  sufficient  for  four  irriga- 
tions without  refilling.  Some  streams 
would  require  no  damning. 

The  amount  of  equipment  needed 
also  depends  upon  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  cover  a  given  acre- 
age. Since  the  majority  of  irrigation 
systems  used  in  South  Carolina  re- 
quire pumping  we  are  speaking  here 
in  terms  of  sprinkling  and  pump- 
ing. To  irrigate  10  acres  in  2  days 
would  require  a  much  larger  pump 
and  probably  more  and  larger  pipe 
than  if  the  10  acres  were  to  be  irri- 
gated in  5  days.  The  nature  of  the 
crop  would  be  a  decisive  factor  in 
figuring  the  number  of  days  it  would 
take  to  irrigate. 

Soil  fertility  and  fertilizing  prac- 
tices will  determine  the  returns 
from  irrigation  in  no  small  degree. 
Moisture   and   fertilizer   is   the   ans- 
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Figure  1 

wer  we  are  seeking.  At  the  present 
time,  many  farmers  are  applying 
fertilizer  to  the  point  that  moisture 
is  now  one  of  the  main  limiting  fac- 
tors holding  yields  down. 

Outside  of  truck  crops,  peaches 
alfalfa,  corn,  and  pastures  comprise 
most  of  the  acreage  being  irrigated 
in  the  state.  No  cotton,  nor  small 
garins,  and  very  little  tobacco  is  ir- 
rigated at  this  time.  The  need  for 
irrigation  is  increased  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  some  crops  to  withstand  dry 
periods  without  permanent  damage. 


Figure  2 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  crops  that 
drought  does  not  harm  to  any  de- 
gree. The  root  system  of  a  plant  may 
not  be  able  to  reach  moisture  once 
evaporation  and  percolation  over  a 
period  of  a  week  has  caused  mois- 
ture to  escape  from  the  top  layer 
(2  in.  to  4  in.)  of  the  soil.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  a  shallow  rooted  crop 
needs  more  frequent  application  of 
water.  Small  grains  usually  receive 
the  necessary  rainfall  during  the 
winter  months  but  sometimes  suffer 
during  the  spring.  Corn  is  a  shallow 
rooted  crop.  Experimental  irrigation 
at  Clemson  in  1947  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department  has 
shown   an   increase   of   20    or   more 


bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Alfalfa  ir- 
rigation has  produced  significant  in- 
creases in  yields  although  alfalfa  is 
not  a  shallow  rooted  crop.  Irrigation 
has  been  used  to  provide  annual 
jjrazing  during  periods  in  which 
pastures  would  have  suffered  for 
lack  of  moisture. 

Farmers  are  buying  irrigation  sys- 
tems for  peaches.  In  several  cases 
the  increases  in  yields  have  paid 
for  the  system  the  first  year  of  use. 
Some  are  buying  systems  for  truck 
crops  and  using  them  on  fields  if 
the  need  arises.  If  an  irrigation  sys- 
tem is  to  be  installed,  plans  should 
be  made  to  make  full  use  of  it  even 
if  it  means  modifying  the  cropping 
practices. 

Very  few  farmers  are  buying  irri- 
gation systems  for  corn  alone.  Sev- 
eral have  purchased  irrigation  out- 
fits for  pasture  and  corn,  or  corn  and 
alfalfa.  If  a  farmer  is  planning  to 
irrigate  a  field  crop,  he  should  con- 
sider the  returns  he  will  receive 
from  irrigation  against  what  the 
system  will  cost  over  a  period  of 
about  10  years.  The  profitability  of 
field  crop  irrigation  comes  down  to 
a  matter  of  individual  cases  with  all 
the  factors  listed  having  an  influ- 
ence. 


NEWS  FROM  '48  GRADS 
Animal  Husbandry 

T.  C.  Cartwright  is  doing  gradu- 
ate work  in  animal  breeding  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College  at  Austin, 
Texas. 

L.  F.  Cato  is  Assistant  County 
Agent    in    Chesterfield    County. 

J.  E.  Craig  is  employed  as  Farm 
Management  Supervisor  in  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Ray  Fleming  is  doing  statistical 
work  in  Columbia. 

C.  J.  Gulledge  has  chosen  farm- 
ing for  his  occupation  at  Sumter. 

W.  H.  Kennick  is  engaged  in 
farming  at  Chester. 

H.  F.  Livingston  is  Assistant 
County   Agent   in   Dillon   County. 

H.  G.  McCall  is  farming  at  Clio. 
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Spartan   Quality 

Poultry   -   Dairy   -   Hog   -   Dog  Feeds 


Proven-Quality  feeds  designed  particularly  for  profitable  feeding. 
Excellence  in  feeding  and  high  quality  guarded  through  laboratory  control 
of  raw  materials,  the  finished  feed,  and  through  scientific  feeding  tests. 


SPARTAN  GRAIN  &  MILL  COMPANY 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Newberry,  S.  C. 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 
manufactures  V-C  Fertilizers  balanced  to 
meet  the  particular  plant  food  needs  of  every 
crop  you  grow.  When  you  buy  V-C  Fertili- 
zers, w^hat  you  really  get  is  the  more  abun- 
dant harvest  that  makes  farming  a  better 
paying  business. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


PIEDMONT 

TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Ford  Tractor  and  Ferguson  System  Implements 


I  Super  Highway 


Phone  2-0757 


GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
BOB  MARTIN,  Manager 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  GUERNSEYS  IN  CHESTER  COUNTY 


In  our  travels  through  this  his- 
toric state  of  our  this  summer  and 
early  fall,  we  have  heard  many  in- 
teresting stories  about  the  develop- 
ment of  our  section  of  the  great 
Southland. 

This  article  is  devoted  to  bringing 
to  you  some  of  the  interesting  his- 
torical facts  concerning  the  devel- 
opment of  a  special  program  which 
brought  prosperity  and  a  nationally 
recognized  reputation  to  a  section  of 
South  Carolina  known  to  us  as 
Chester  County.  This  program  is 
the  populating  of  this  county  with 
good  dairy  cattle  —  Guernsey  dairy 
cattle  in  particular.  As  a  result, 
Chester  County  is  now  nationally 
recognized  as  the  "Guernsey  Center 
of  Dixie".  The  men  behind  the  lines 
who  were  the  "guiding  hands"  in 
this  advancement  were  Clemson 
men.  They  were  the  men  who  work- 
ed in  the  Extension  Service,  The 
Experiment  Stations,  the  Dairy  Ed- 
ucational Department  —  all  these 
having  their  headquarters  in  Clem- 
son. Therefore,  Clemson,  who  has 
many  of  her  sons  located  in  Chester 
County  becoming  men  of  "repute" 
in  the  dairy  industry,  might  well 
take  great  pride  in  having  helped 
greatly  in  supervising  another  agri- 
cultural advancement  for  South 
Carolina. 

Here,  in  retrospect,  we  find  many 
interesting  and  important  event  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Guernsey  cattle  his- 
tory of  Chester  County. 

On  a  snowy,  wintery  day  in  Dec- 
ember 1886,  a  Guernsey  heifer  calf 
was  born  ...  a  purebred,  the  first 
to  be  born  in  Chester  County,  S.  C, 
only  one  generation  removed  from 
the  romantic  little  Island  of  Guern- 
sey in  the  English  Channel,  the 
homeland  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 
Appropriately  named  Carolina 
Snowdrop,  her  birth,  less  than  20 
years  after  the  first  Guernseys  were 
imported  to  the  United  States,  set 
in  motion  a  chain  of  events  which 
was  to  establish  Chester  County  as 
the  premier  Guernsey  breeding 
county  of  the  Southern  States  and 
changed  the  course  of  the  county's 
agricultural  economy.  Historically, 
the  appearances  of  Carolina  '  Snow- 
drop, her  dam.  Belle  of  Chester, 
and  her  sire,  Carolina  Prince  in  the 
county,  and  the  founding  of  the 
early    Scotch    Irish    settlements    are 
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strangely  akin.  These  facts  have 
been  the  inspiration  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Guernsey  county  to  join 
in  neighborly  commemoration  of 
these  events  —  a  festive  celebration 
they  have  pleased  to  call  the  Ches- 
ter County  Guernsey  Festival  which 
is  held  each  fall  in  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter. 

History  records  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and 
York  counties,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Scotch  and  Irish  immigrants.  Find- 
ing the  climate  there  too  rigorous 
for  their  liking,  many  of  them  mi- 
grated southward  looking  for  a  mil- 
der climate  and  lands  suitable  to 
grass  and  animal  husbandry.  Some 
of  these  migrations  came  to  South 
Carolina  and  converged  into  the  ter- 
ritory now  known  as  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, and  York  counties.  Soil  scien- 
tists now  refer  to  this  territory  as 
part  of  the  South  Carolina  "grass 
belt",  a  modern  tribute  to  the  in- 
stinctive judgment  of  these  early 
pioneers. 

Early  in  1884,  David  R.  Flennikin 
of  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina,  pur- 
chased three  purebred  Guernsey 
heifers  and  a  Guernsey  bull  from  S. 
C.  Kent  of  Westmore,  Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  These  four  he 
showed  at  the  Chester  County,  S.  C. 
Fair  in  the  fall  of  1884  where  Judge 
Lyles  Glenn,  Sr.,  and  his  father-in- 
law,  J.  C.  Hardin,  purchased  the  lot. 

Inherently  these  early  pioneers 
were  lovers  of  livestock.  This  tradi- 
tion survived  generations  of  a  cash 
crop  economy  to  take  root  again 
virtually  with  the  birth  of  the  heif- 
er calf  Carolina  Snowdrop.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  purebred  Guernsey 
calf  may  well  have  been  the  spark 
which  kindled  the  growth  of  the 
Guernsey  industry  in  the  county, 
for  her  son,  Scot  of  Delta,  and  his 
daughters  were  responsible  for  the 
first  notable  sale  of  Guernsey  out- 
side the  county  to  prove  that  the 
breeding  of  these  cattle  was  profit- 
able business.  From  that  date  on, 
Chester  County  began  to  be  known 
as  a  "good  source  of  Guernsey  cat- 
tle." 

Events  moved  swiftly  from  1885 
over  the  next  62  years  to  establish 
Chester   County    in   the   undisputed 


position  as  "The  Guernsey  Center  of 
Dixie."  Importations  of  purebred 
Guernseys  from  Ohio  in  1918  and 
1919  served  as  foundation  stock  for 
many  other  breeding  herds  in  the 
county.  The  now  historic  "Scrub 
Sire  Eradication  Campaign"  of  1925, 
joined  in  by  farmers  and  business- 
men alike,  saw  three  full  car  loads 
of  scrub  bulls  leave  the  county  for 
the  Richmond  market.  In  their 
places,  aristocrats  of  the  Guernsey 
breed  were  stationed  throughout 
the  county  to  mark  a  second  mile- 
stone in  this  Guernsey  history. 

This  campaign  was  followed  close- 
ly by  the  formation  of  the  Chester 
County  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  an 
active  group  of  Guernsey  Breeders 
which  in  1936  held  the  first  of  an 
unbroken  series  of  annual  purebred 
consignment  sales  in  Chester  from 
which  foundation  breeding  stock 
has  gone  throughout  the  Southeast. 
It  was  this  club  which  sponsored 
the  organization  of  the  Chester 
County  Guernsey  Calf  Club  in  1926, 
a  continuing  band  of  enthusiastic 
youngsters  who  have  shown  win- 
ners at  fairs  throughout  the  state 
and  the  National  Grand  Champion 
Guernsey  4-H  heifer  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  1928. 

During  the  1920s  to  this  date, 
annual  sales  of  grade  and  pui-ebred 
cattle  have  averaged  between  $100,- 
000  and  $150,000.  In  1937,  the  first 
organized  group  sale  of  Guernsey 
Grade  A  Milk  was  made  in  the  city 
of  Charlotte.  This  marketing  activi- 
ty has  grown  so  that  in  1947  Ches- 
ter County  Guernsey  breeders  sold 
in  the  vicinity  of  6,500,000  pounds  of 
Grade  A  milk  into  the  Columbia, 
Sumter,  Bishopville,  Rock  Hill, 
Chester,  and  Great  Falls  markets. 
Much  of  this  milk  is  being  marketed 
under  the  national  copyright  "Gold- 
en Guernsey  Milk." 

The  third  most  significant  event 
in  this  march  of  Guernsey  breeding 
progress  was  the  opening  of  the 
large  Borden  evaporated  milk  plant 
in  Chester  in  1940,  with  its  milk 
routes  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
county  and  adjacent  territory.  Thru 
this  system  of  marketing,  1200  farm- 
ers sold  20,000,000  pounds  of  milk  in 
1946,  which,  together  with  the  Grade 
A  milk  sold,  will  have  a  gross  value 
of  $900,000  to  $1,000,000. 

(continued  on  page  20) 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  IN 
THE  MARCH  OF  PROGRESS 


With  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's Executive  Order  establishing 
a  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion in  May,  1935,  and  Congress' 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  May, 
1936,  the  path  was  cleared  for  the 
development  of  an  important  enter- 
prise —  rural  electrification. 

When  electricity  for  public  use 
appeared  as  a  business,  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  rural  areas. 
However,  in  1910,  alert  utility  exe- 
cutives, seeing  the  ready  market  in 
these  areas  for  gasoline  engines, 
pressure  oil  systems,  and  other  such 
manufactured  goods,  decided  to  try 
to  sell  the  farmer  electricity.  Their 
campaign  began  slowly;  as  late  as 
1924,  only  2.6  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  had  central 
station  service.  Since,  at  that  time, 
farmers  had  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  power  lines  and  also  a  very 
high  rate  for  their  power,  there  is 
little  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
slow  development.     There  were  not 
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enough  wealthy  farmers  in  the 
country  at  that  time  who  were  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money  needed  for 
the  cost  of  line  construction.  Thus, 
a  very  slow  and  gradual  increase 
continued  until  1935,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Executive  Order  re- 
moved the  barriers  to  development 
of  rural  electrification  service.  The 
project  received  from  this  order  and 
the  subsequent  Rural  Electrification 
Act  the  necessary  impetus  for  its  ex- 
pansion. Growth  of  electrification 
is  due  largely  to  R.E.A.  because  it 
not  only  lent  money  for  construction 
of  lines,  but  stimulated  private  util- 
ities to  build  in  many  areas. 

The  increase  of  power  ITnes  in 
our  rural  areas  has  brought  about  a 
trend  toward  electrification  on  the 
farms  of  South  Carolina.    According 


to  Mr.  G.  H.  Stewart,  leader  of  ag- 
ricultural engineering  work,  the  lat- 
est available  figures  on  the  actual 
number  of  different  kinds  of  elec- 
trical equipment  on  South  Carolina 
farms  and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  this  area  as  given  below. 
There  are  125  electric  sweet  potato 
hot  beds  and  30  electric  sweet  potato 
curing  houses  in  the  state.  Since 
1940,  the  percentage  of  farms  with 
running  water  has  increased  from 
3.5  percent  to  approximately  15  per- 
cent.    There  are  9  barn  hay  driers, 

3  grain  drying  plants,  and  4  com- 
munity de-hydrators  here  in 
South  Carolina.  68.9  per  cent  of 
the  farms  have  electric  service  avail- 
able, and  95  percent  of  these  have 
radios  in  the  home.    Also,  there  are 

4  electric  pumping  plants  for  irriga- 
tion and  70  freezer  locker  plants. 

R.E.A.  is  not  the  only  organization 
supplying  power  to  the  152,275  rural 
customers  in  South  Carolina.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  23  R.E.A.  cooperatives, 
there  are  10  private  utilities,  19  mu- 
nicipalities, and  2  federal  projects 
bringing  electric  service  to  the  farm- 
ers and  other  rural  customers  in  this 
state. 


GOOD   EARTH  WISELY    USED 
Protects  Your  Electric  Service 

Of  land  acquired  for  the  building  of  plants  an  excess  exists  beyond  the 
area  actually  flodded.  Wise  use  of  this  land  is  a  problem  to  which  the 
Duke  Power  Company  is  giving  attention  and  action.  Open  lands  are 
being  closely  studied.  Rough,  rolling,  eroding,  and  poor  lands  are  being 
forested.  Where  land  is  more  suited  to  farming  than  to  forests,  it  is  being 
terraced  to  conserve  top  soil  and  put  to  use  under  a  diversified  crop  system. 


This  productive  use  and  improvement  of  lands  that  guard 
our  installations  is  basic  and  continuous  in  our  job  of  supply- 
ing dependable  and  economical  power. 


DUK^E^     POWER      COMPANYI 
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For  many  years  mechanically 
minded  farmers  have  dreamed  of  a 
cotton  harvester,  and  after  years  of 
trial  and  error  development  these 
men  are  beginning  to  see  their 
dream  materialize.  During  the  past 
decade  much  research  has  been 
done  with  mechanical  cotton  har- 
vester, and  now  we  are  beginning 
to  see  a  few  satisfactory  designs  on 
the  market.  The  cotton  harvester 
has  not  reached  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, but  it  has  advanced  to  a  stage 
that  gives  us  assurance  that  perfec- 
tion is  not  too  far  away.  The  ingen- 
uity of  the  American  farmer  has  re- 
peatedly been  shown  throughout 
the  agricultural  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  the  appearance  of  the 
mechanical  cotton  harvester  is  about 
to  show  itself  again. 

There  are  certain  requirements 
that  a  mechanical  cotton  harvester 
must  have  before  it  will  be  accept- 
ed by  the  cotton  producers.  It  must 
be  able  to  compete  with  hand  pick- 
ing in  the  following  ways:  it  must 
not  damage  the  fiber  of  the  cotton, 
it  must  not  gather  in  too  much 
trash  with  the  lint,  it  must  be  of 
simple  design  and  comparatively 
easy  to  operate,  it  must  be  adapt- 
able to  different  soil  and  topogra- 
ghicl  conditions,  it  must  be  able  to 
pick  about  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  lint,  the  machine  must  be  versa- 
tile enough  to  allow  for  purchasing 
economy,  and  it  must  be  sold  by  a 
reputable  farm  machinery  company 
to  be  accepted  by  the  public.  These 
requirements  are  generally  true  but 
they  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
locality. 

As  often  happens  with  farm  ma- 
chines that  are  comparatively  new, 
occasional  changes  and  refinements 
in  the  design  of  the  mechanical  cot- 
ton harvester  to  fit  certain  condi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  necessary.  In  fact, 
these  changes,  based  on  more  and 
more  field  experience,  are  still  be- 
ing made  and  the  machine  that  we 
now  have  is  the  product  of  many 
years  of  development. 

With  the  advent  of  the  cotton  har- 
vester, full  mechanization  has  be- 
come possible.  The  cotton  harvester 
promises  to  be  a  wonderful  new  la- 
bor saver.  Dr.  George  J.  Wilds,  pres- 


The  author  is  shown  above  piloting  one  of  the  modern  McCormick-Deering 
cotton  pickers  being  used  in  the  South. 
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ident  and  general  manager  of  Cok- 
er's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company,  Hart- 
svile,  South  Carolina,  says,  "The 
curse  of  the  South  has  been  cheap 
labor,  and  to  produce  cotton  profit- 
ably it  has  often  been  impossible  to 
pay  a  decent  wage,  especially  for 
picking.  The  mechanical  harvester 
points  to  a  new  and  more  profitable 
way  of  growing  cotton.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  cotton  will  be  pick- 
ed mechanically,  but  in  connection 
with  mechanical  picking  we  will 
have  to  revise  our  operating  meth- 
ods very  considerably  up  to  harvest. 
First  of  all  we  will  have  to  rear- 
range our  fields  to  make  longer 
rows   and   thus   reduce   turn-around 


at  the  ends  of  rows.  Cleaner  farm- 
ing which  means  better  farming, 
will  be  very  necessary.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  more  thorough  til- 
lage and  it' ore  careful  and  more  fre- 
quent cultivation  so  that  at  time  of 
harvest  there  won't  be  any  weeds 
or  grass  to  bring  down  the  grade  of 
the  cotton.  I  see  interesting  possi- 
bilities in  flame  cultivation  to  help 
produce  a  clean  crop.  We  are  also 
obtaining  a  cleaner  crop  both  for 
mechanical  and  hand  picking  by  the 
extensive  use  of  aerial  defoliation." 
The  efficiency  of  the  cotton  har- 
vester depends  greatly  on  the  exter- 
nal structure  of  the  cotton  plant.  As 
new  strains  of  cotton  are  developed 
and  as  cotton  gins  are  adjusted  to 
gin  cotton  that  has  been  mechani- 
cally picked,  the  mechanical  harves- 
ter will  become  more  prevalent. 
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HOME  ORCHARDISTS 

COMMERCIAL  FRUIT 
GROWERS 

For  healthier  and  more  vigorous 

trees;  for  a  cleaner  crop;  apply  a 

dormant  spray  to  your  trees. 


Spraying  with  Security  Brand  Lime  Sulphur 
or  Oil  Emulsion  between  the  time  leaves 
fall  off  in  the  fall  and  before  buds  begin  to 
swell  in  the  spring  will  control  San  Jose 
and  other  scale  insects  on  peach,  apple, 
sweet  cherry,  plum  and  other  fruit  trees. 
In  addition  Lime  Sulphur  is  an  excellent 
fungicide  preventing  leaf  curl. 


Packed  in  Pints,  Quarts,  Gallons,  Five  Gallon  and  55  Gallon  Drums. 


WOOLFOLK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LTD. 

FORT  VALLEY,  GEORGIA 
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The  Agrarian  presents 


GEORGE    B.    NUTT 


Professor  Nutt,  Head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Department  at 
Clemson  College  was  born  August 
26,  1908  in  Enterprise,  Mississippi. 
He  began  his  educational  career  by 
attending  Clarke  County  public 
schools  and  garduating  from  the 
agricultural  high  school  of  the  same 
county. 

While  attending  Mississippi  State 
College,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. One  of  his  duties  as  a  part- 
time  employee  was  as  a  Student 
Assistant,  instructing  laboratory 
courses  in  farm  machinery.  During 
this  period  at  Mississippi  State  Col- 
lege he  was  an  officer  in  various 
clubs  which  is  indicative  of  the 
prestige  and  popularity  he  held  as 
a  student.  Some  of  these  clubs 
were:  Agricultural  Engineering,  Al- 
pha Zeta,  Agricultural  Club,  Y.  M.- 
C.  A.  Cabinet,  and  many  other 
clubs  in  which  he  served  as  either 
an  officer  or  as  an  active  member. 
He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
from  this  college  in  1930. 

After  completing  his  studies  at 
Mississippi  State  College,  he  was 
employed  by  International  Harves- 
ter Company  in  Chicago,  Illinois  as 
a  Junior  Progressive  Employee  un- 
til September,  1932,  after  which  he 
came  to  Clemson.  Since  1932  Prof- 
essor Nutt  has  been  responsible  for 
the  agricultural  engineering  activi- 
ties of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Clemson  College  except  for 
periods  of  leave  in  1936,  1940,  and 
1944. 

He  received  his  Master  of  Science 
degree  at  Iowa  State  College  in 
1940  with  a  major  in  farm  power 
machinery. 

When  he  came  to  Clemson  in  19- 
32,  Agricultural  Engineering  was 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agronomy.  Professor  Nutt  held  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  only  Ag- 
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ricultural  Engineer  connected  with 
the  School  of  Agriculture  until  1936 
when  an  assistant  was  employed. 

In  1938  research  was  started  in 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  field 
at  Clemson  College.  The  pi-ogram 
in  research  has  been  widely  ex- 
panded since  that  date,  a  part  of 
which  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  was  not  until  1941  that  the 
board  of  trustees  established  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering at  Clemson  College  under 
its  own  heading.  Although  the  pro- 
gress of  this  department  was  tem- 
porarily disturbed  by  World  War  II, 
it  is  now  larger  and  is  graduating 
more  men  than  ever  before.  There 
have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  graduated  by  this  department, 
sixty-four  percent  of  them  reside 
in  South  Carolina  and  ninty-two 
percent  reside  in  Southern  States. 

For  a  period  during  World  War 
II,  Professor  Nutt  was  absent  from 
Clemson  College.  During  this  time 
he  was  employed  in  war  work  as  a 
Senior  Agricultural  Engineer  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations.  He  was  in  charge 
of  designing  and  developing  equip- 
ment for  recovering  rotenone  from 
the  tropical  plant,  derris.  This  work 
required  extensive  travel  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Professor  Nutt  says  that  the  trend 
toward  farm  mechanization  has  re- 
sulted in  rapid  expansion  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering  Department 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  teach- 
ing load  and  research  problems. 
The  staff  numbers  10  at  Clemson  in 
addition  to  three  men  at  branch 
experiment  stations. 


The  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment has  been  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  harvesting  phase 
of  a  regional  cotton  mechanization 
project  which  is  financed  from  pro- 
visions of  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act.  This  work  involves  the 
use  of  commercial  harvesters,  both 
spindle  and  stripper  type.  The  mod- 
ification of  this  equipment  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  area  is  an 
important  factor;  however,  the 
problem  of  weed  control  ranks 
among  the  top  problems.  Professor 
Nutt  is  chaii-man  of  the  executive 
committee  for  this  project.  He  said 
that  the  work  completed  to  this 
date  shows  that  cotton  can  be 
grown  and  harvested  successfully 
with  power  machinery. 

In  1947  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature appropriated  $250,000  for  the 
construction  of  an  Agricultural  En- 
gineering building.  The  preliminary 
plans  for  this  building  has  already 
been  completed  and  the  final  plans 
will  be  completed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  man  who  pulls  the  trigger 
on  the  gun  receives  all  the  credit, 
but  the  man  who  loads  the  gun 
with  the  proper  ingredients  is  truly 
our  hero.  Professor  Nutt  loads  the 
gun  for  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department.  Our  hats  are  off 
to  the  man  who  loads  the  gun  for 
he  is  the  "backbone"  of  this  striv- 
ing   and    progressing    department. 
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Young  Attends  Meet 

Parker  Young,  agricultural  engineering  major 
of  Dalzell,  represented  the  South  Carolina  Chap- 
ter of  Alpha  Zeta  at  the  biennial  conclave  held 
in  Washington  December  29,  1948  through  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949. 

The  business  of  the  convention  was  carried  on 
through  various  committees.  These  committees 
formulated  plans  after  which  they  were  submit- 
ted by  the  chairman  to  the  group  to  be  voted  up- 
on and  accepted  or  rejected.  Parker  served  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Objective  and  Activi- 
ties Committee. 

Two  of  the  founders  of  Alpha  Zeta,  John  F. 
Cunningham  and  Charles  W.  Burkett  were  pre- 
sent at  the  conclave  and  made  adresses.  They 
were  very  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  business  of 
the  Fraternity. 

In  a  contest  held  to  judge  the  best  history  sub- 
mitted from  the  different  chapters  the  South 
Carolina  Chapter  was  awarded  eighth  place. 


Alpha  Tau  Alpha  Has  Feed 

Stiles  C.  Stribling,  agricultural  editor  for  the 
S.  C.  Extension  Service  at  Clemson,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  biannual  steak  supper  of  Clem- 
son's  Kappa  Chapter  of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  recent- 
ly at  Walhalla.  Thirty  members  and  their  guests 
were  present  for  the  occasion. 

Stribling  was  introduced  by  the  president.  Bud 
Railings,  who  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  speak- 
er's career.  Mr.  Stribling  came  to  Clemson  in  his 
present  capacity  after  serving  as  county  agent 
for  Cherokee  county  for  some  thirty  years. 

The  speaker  stressed  the  need  for  qualified 
men  in  the  profesion  to  transport  information  to 
the  farmers  and  interested  people.  He  also  stated 
that  the  graduates  in  Vocational  Agricultural 
Education  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  serve 
in  that  capacity. 


D.  L.  Johnston  Elected  to  Head  F.F.A. 

D.  L.  Johnston  was  recently  elected  President 
of  the  Clemson  College  Chapter  of  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  replacing  L.  D.  Reynolds.  John- 
ston, from  Windsor,  S.  C,  is  a  senior  in  vocation- 
al agriculture  education  at  Clemson. 

Others  elected  to  assist  Johnston  are:  T.  A. 
Hyder,  vocational  agriculture  education  junior 
of  Campobello,  S.  C,  Vice-President;  Ed  Hucks, 
Jr.,  of  Aynor,  S.  C,  Secretary;  T.  E.  Johnston  of 
Moncks  Corner,  S.  C,  Treasurer;  J.  A.  Neves  of 
Taylors,  S.  C,  reporter. 

Dr.  Aull  Attended  Ag  Meeting  at  Raleigh 

Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  at  Clemson  College,  attend- 
ed during  the  week  of  January  2-7  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  executive  and  advisory 
group  in  connection  with  the  regional  research 
project  to  study  economic  losses  in  marketing 
Irish  potatoes. 

At  this  meeting  the  members  discussed  last 
season's  progress  and  made  some  interesting 
plans  for  next  Irish  potato  season.  A  group  of 
field  workers  are  supposed  to  begin  work  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  in  Februrary  and  move 
north  during  the  potato-season  thru  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Dr.  Aull  plans  to  use  two  or  three  February 
graduates  of  Clemson  to  aid  in  this  work  during 
the  coming  year. 

ASAE  Elects  Russell 

Clemson's  chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  elected  S.  Tyler  Russell 
to  serve  as  their  president  for  the  coming  school 
year.     Russell  is  a  senior  from  Jamestown. 

Others  elected  at  the  same  meeting  were  Park- 
er Young  of  Dalzell  to  the  post  of  vice-president, 
Phil  Benfield  of  York  as  reporter,  and  A.  W. 
Snell  continues  to  hold  his  position  of  secretary- 
treasurer.  Russell  takes  over  the  reins  of  prexy 
that  Mark  Kirkpatrick  of  Clio  laid  down  upon 
his  graduation  this  semester. 
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Alpha  Tau  Alpha  Taps  New  Members 

The  National  Agriculture  Education  Fraternity 
of  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  initiated  fifteen  members  this 
semester.  Scholarship  and  foreseen  ability  to  be- 
come a  good  agriculture  teacher  and  leadership 
comprised  the  basis  for  selection  to  membership. 
The  new  members  are:  C.  D.  Boggs,  W.  C.  Carter, 
O.  R.  Cothran,  J.  C.  Hammond,  Ed  Hucks,  W.  A. 
Gamble,  E.  H.  Green,  C.  N.  Gulledge,  T.  A.  Hyder, 
R.  S.  Jackson,  T.  E.  Johnson,  C.  H.  Latham,  and  R. 
T.  Moore.  The  club's  leaders  are  Bud  Railings, 
President,  and  Len  Reynolds,  Vice-President. 

Clemson  Man  Heads  Fertilizer  Officials 

Mr.  B.  D.  Cloaninger,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Clemson  College,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Fertilizer  Control  Officials  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C.  Other  officers  elected 
at  that  time  were:  Dr.  F.  W.  Quackenbush,  of  La- 
fayette, Indiana,  Vice-President;  and  Henry  R. 
Walls,  of  College  Park,  Maryland,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  This  national  organization  is  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  uniformity  among  the  various 
state  laws  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
commercial  fertilizer. 

Swedish  Economist  To  Visit  Clemson 

Mr.  Sven  Holmstom,  Agriculture  Economist  with 
the  Federation  of  Farmers  Association,  came  to 
America  to  study  farming  conditions  which  pre- 
vail and  research  which  is  being  done  by  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  field  of  Ag- 
riculture Economics. 

During  his  stay  here  he  made  many  very  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  talks.  Mr.  Holmstom,  ex- 
plained agriculture  conditions  and  farm  problems 
in  Sweden;  surprisingly,  they  do  not  differ  great- 
ly from  ours.  Mr.  Holmstom  expressed  himself  as 
being  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  conditions  he 
noted  in  this  country  and  commented  that  they 
were  much  better  than  the  average  Swedish  Eco- 
nomist has  been  led  to  believe. 


Ag  Men  In  "Who's  Who" 

Clemson  makes  goodi  That  goes  for  Clemson 
students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  too! 
Twenty-one  men  were  recently  named  in  Who's 
Who  Among  Students  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  from  Clemson.  The  School  of  Agri- 
culture contributed  four  men  to  this  group.  They 
are:  Sam  E.  McGregor,  Dairy  major,  Lykesland; 
Len  Reynolds,  VAE  major,  Timmonsville;  Billy  G. 
Rogers,  Ag  En  major,  Lake  View;  and  Lewis  B. 
Smith,  AH  major,  Mullins. 

National  F.  F.  A.  Convention 

Len  Reynolds,  official  student  delegate  to  the  re- 
cent National  Future  Farmers  of  America  Con- 
vention, at  Kansas  City,  from  Clemson  reports  a 
delightful  and  enlightening  trip.  He  was  in  Kan- 
sas City  from  November  14  to  18.  The  conclave's 
attendance  aggregated  some  eight  thousand  dele- 
gates; South  Carolina  had  fifty-six  representatives 
there;  two  of  these  were  from  Clemson.  Len  re- 
ports the  appearance  of  famous  personages  at  this 
event.  He  specifically  mentioned  Monsieur  Henri 
Bonnet,  French  Ambassador,  Oscar  R.  Ewing  of 
the  Federal  Security  Administration,  and  Charles 
F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Ag  Engineers  Boast  Of  Building  Progress 

The  Agriculture  Engineering  Building  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  a  reality.  Preliminary  plans  have 
been  drawn  up  that  include  a  detailed  floor  plan 
as  well  as  a  perspective  of  the  new  building.  The 
arrangement  is  a  T  shape  construction  with  an 
upper  and  lower  story  in  the  center  portion.  The 
two  wings  and  rear  section  are  of  one  floor  height. 
The  new  structure  will  furnish  ample  space  for 
classrooms,  laboratories,  shops,  officers,  and  an 
ASAE  club  room.  It  is  probable  that  the  present 
plan  will  be  used  with  possibly  a  few  minor  chan- 
ges. The  proposed  site  for  the  building  is  on  Jer- 
sey Lane  near  the  Horticultural  Experimental 
Greenhouses.  The  actual  construction  of  this 
building  is  expected  to  begin  in  the  Spring. 
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For  BETTER  Farming 
For  GREATER  Profits 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Silo 
"Leads  All  The  Rest" 

Marietta  Concrete  Silos  give  complete  protection  .  .  . 
against  fire  and  storm  .  .  .  against  deterioration  .  .  . 
against  waste  of  time  and  effort.  A  "Marietta"  is  a  mark 
of  good  farm  management. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

MARIETTA.  OHIO 

and 

3100  Hutchison  Avenue 

Box  1575 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OuniCUrusFutp 

is  popular  with 

progressive 

Dairymen 

because  .  • 

1.  IT  is  an  excellent  cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT  will  take  the  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 

6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  of 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible   nutrients. 
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Cows  6pye  Sum*  Ctirus  Tula 

Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk -making  units,  brimming 

with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why— 

"They  Moo  For  More" 

uuni^CUrus  Troduch  Co 

HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 
9a7ss  Agent:  ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
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NEW  REGISTRATION  PLANS 

Yes,  exams  are  upon  us.  They  mark  the  close 
of  another  semester  which  leads  on  into  a  new 
semester  and  ....  registration.  This  brings  to 
Clemson  students'  heads  nightmares  of  miles  of 
tortuous  and  confused  lines.  But  wait  .  .  .  there 
are  to  be  no  long  lines  this  semester,  according 
to  the  registrar's  office.  The  registration  problem 
was  referred  to  a  registration  committee  by  the 
Deans  and  Directors  of  the  College  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  registrar  and  deans  of  the  various 
schools.  A  meeting  was  held  just  prior  to  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  which  time  the  processes 
for  registration  were  decided  upon. 

Under  the  plan  worked  out  in  order  to  com- 
plete matriculation  early,  all  students  may  matri- 
culate anytime  between  January  17  and  Febru- 
ary 4.  As  far  as  registration  for  classes  is  con- 
cerned all  students  classified  as  seniors  on  the  of- 
ficial roster  for  the  first  semester  will  be  consid- 
ered in  one  group  and  all  other  students  in  an- 
other, but  both  groups  will  be  allowed  to  begin 
registration  simultaneously. 

The  seniors  will  be  given  priority  in  that  all 
seniors  will  have  begun  registration  by  10:30 
A.M.  Thursday,  February  3  whereas  underclass- 
men will  continue  registration  on  through  Fri- 
day morning.  A  lottery  system  is  to  be  used  to 
determine  the  time  of  registration  for  classes.  A 
drawing  was  held  about  two  weeks  ago  and  stu- 
dents will  register  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  first  letter  of  their  last  name  was  drawn. 

This  system,  if  carried  out  correctly,  should 
eliminate  most  of  the  long  lines  and  all  of  the 
shoving  and  confusion  which  held  up  registration 
last  semester.  The  success  of  this  system  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  students,  the  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  themselves  and  the  cooper- 
ation given  to  the  administration  by  the  students. 
We  have  all  seen  projects  carried  out  successful- 
ly and  we  have  all  seen  projects  fail  because  of 
the  students.  This  time  I'm  sure  none  of  us 
want  to  go  through  the  mad  scramble  that  we 
ploughed  through  last  semester  so  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  this  system  will  be  a  success  everyone 
should  read  the  instructions  published  by  the 
registrar's  office  and  carry  them  out  correctly. 


AS  WE  SAY  FAREWELL 

Another  semester  draws  to  a  close  and  with  it 
comes  another  change  of  staffs  for  the  AGRA- 
RIAN. The  years  since  the  war  have  been  hectic 
ones  for  this  publication  with  first  one  member 
of  the  staff  graduating  and  then  the  other.  Only 
with  the  help  of  several  others  outside  the  staff 
have  we,  the  executive  staff,  been  able  to  have 
as  successful  a  year  as  we  have  had.  Last  Febru- 
ary we  started  off  with  a  large  deficit  on  our 
books  caused  by  a  misunderstanding  of  contracts 
during  reorganization  of  the  staff  and  now  we 
are  proud  to  have  turned  out  four  issues  and  end- 
ed up  with  a  reasonable  surplus  to  turn  over  to 
the  incoming  staff. 

We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Professor  John 
Lane  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Poole  for  their  help  when  we 
needed  it  most.  Of  course  there  are  always  the 
"Old  Faithfuls" — the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  Professor  Goodale  and  Dr.  Aull.  We 
would  certainly  have  not  been  able  to  wade  thru 
had  it  not  been  for  the  patience  and  helpfulness 
of  Tom  Millford,  the  printer,  who  smoothed  out 
our  errors  and  helped  us  with  the  technical  de- 
tails from  time  to  time. 

Members  of  our  own  staff  should  also  come  in 
for  their  share  of  the  laurels  —  the  advertising 
and  business  staff  for  all  their  efforts  in  getting 
the  books  back  in  the  black,  and  the  departmen- 
tal editors  who  worked  so  diligently  in  writing 
articles  regularly  and  turning  them  in  on  time 
in  order  to  get  the  issue  in  to  the  printer.  The 
biggest  bunch  of  orchids  should  certainly  go  to 
the  circulation  staff  for  their  unheralded  and  al- 
most thankless  job  of  seeing  that  The  AGRARI- 
AN'S reached  their  destinations  on  time.  To  ev- 
ery member  of  the  staff  I  should  like  to  again 
express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  co- 
operation during  the  past  year. 

As  we  step  out  of  harness  and  turn  the  reins 
over  to  the  new  but  nevertheless  somewhat  ex- 
perienced staff  we  hope  that  you  shall  carry  on 
in  the  same  spirit  that  we  have  strived  to  uphold 
this  year.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  meet  with 
the  same  cooperation  and  good  will  that  we  did 
during  the  past  year  but  remember  when  the 
way  gets  tough  that  success  is  not  attained  by  the 
easy  road. 
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Wood's  S-210  with  8  big  ears  on  4  stalks  from  1  root 

Clemson  recommends  S-210  for  S.  C,  particu- 
larly for  the  Piedmont.  Despite  a  severe  drought 
it  made  82.2  bu.  per  acre,  highest  yield  of  any 
yellow  corn  in  1947  Clemson  Expt.  Sta.  tests,  8.1 
bu.  more  than  N.  C.  27.  At  the  S.  C.  Coast  Expt. 
Sta.  it  made  5.1  bu.  more  than  N.  C.  27. 

WOOD'S  HYBRID  CORN 

BRED  IN  THE  SOUTH  21  YEARS 

Prolific,  Strong  Stalks.     Deep  Roots. 

Resist  Weevil,  Drought,  Heat  or  Storm 

We  have  just  installed  the  most  complete  hydrid 
dryer  and  processing  plant.  Our  hybrid  seed  now 
looks  better  than  ever. 

Two  weevil  resistant  flinty  hybrids  with 
long  tight  shucks,  making  top  yields  in 

S.  C.  Coastal  Plains 
Wood's  S-240  Flinty  Yellow  Hybrid 
Wood's   S-360  Flinty  White   Hybrid 

For  S.  C.  Piedmont,  Very  prolific  high  yields, 

good  shuck  and  weevil  resistance: 

Wood's  S-210   Golden  Prolific 
Wood's   S-315   Red  Cob   Prohfic 
Wood's    S-350    White    Prolific 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Oldest  and  Largest 
Southern  Seed  House 
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Carolina  Produce  Haulers 


INCORPORATED 


LONG  DISTANCE  HAULERS  OF 

FRESH  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES 

INSULATED-REFRIGERATED  VANS 

S  E  A  B  R  O  O  K.     S.      C. 


PHONE: 

33F11  Beaufort,  S.  C. 


TELEGRAPH; 
Beaufort,  S.  O 


Marett's  Pedigreed  Seed 


COTTON 
White  Gold  Strain  5  White  Gold  Wilt 

SMALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley  Strain  3 

Anderson  Oats 

I 

Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 

? 

MARETT'S 
FARM  &  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


NTER  PASTURES  -  LABOR  AND  HAY  SAVERS 


For  nearly  a  score  of  years  diver- 
sification has  been  the  watchword 
in  South  Carohna  agriculture.  In 
the  wake  of  such  advocacy,  live- 
stock has  assumed  a  prominent  place 
in  a  type  of  agiculture  that  was  con- 
ceived to  derive  the  most  profit  for 
those  who  till  the  soil  and  which 
simultaneously  has  proven  of  value 
in  preserving  for  posterity  a  soil 
heritage  that  is  characterized  by  a 
minimum  of  decency  and  at  least 
partially  sufficient. 

The  livestock  producer  is  natural- 
ly concerned  with  supplying  a  suit- 
able and  cheap  feed  for  his  animals. 
South  Carolina's  mild  climatic  con- 
ditions during  the  winter  are  cer- 
tainly conducive  to  the  production 
of  winter  pastures  as  good  as  those 
which  are  available  during  the  sum- 
mer. At  the  present  time  experi- 
ments along  this  line  are  in  progress 
at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion here  at  Clemson. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment began  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  Fall  of  1946.  Some  fourteen 
acres  of  abandoned  "red  hills"  near 


By  H.   C.  PEPPER 
Animal    Husbandry    1949 

Clemson  were  chosen  for  the  plant- 
ing of  winter  pasture.  Results  are 
available  for  the  1946-1947  and  1947- 
1948  periods.  The  pastures  were 
seeded  during  September.  The  first 
year's  seeding  was  at  the  rate  of  32 
pounds  of  rye  grass  and  32  pounds 
of  crimson  clover  per  acre;  the  sec- 
ond year's  seeding  was  a  ratio  of  40 
to  20  pounds  of  the  aforementioned 
respective  seeds.  This  acreage  was 
fertilized  liberally  with  a  4-10-6,  and 
each  season  a  sidedressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  two  hundred  pounds  per 
acre,  was  applied.  The  first  season 
1190  cow  days  of  grazing  were  ob- 
tained; the  next  season  1111  cow 
grazing  days  were  realized.  The  cat- 
tle pastured  on  these  experimental 
parcels  were  mature  cows  with  suck- 
ling calves.  There  was  no  shelter 
available  except  a  small  area  of 
woodland.  The  cows  gained  over 
two  hundred  pounds  per  head  in 
weight;  counting  their  calves  the 
gain  was  over  four  hundred  pounds 


each.  The  total  cost  of  the  grazing 
was  only  41c  per  cow  per  day,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  there  was 
no  labor  cost. 

At  the  same  time  these  cattle  were 
being  grazed  on  winter  pasture,  oth- 
er cattle  of  the  herd  were  being  fed 
in  the  barn.  The  cost  of  feeding 
these  cattle  aggregated  44c  per  day 
per  cow.  Needless  to  say,  more  lab- 
or was  required  and  the  cattle  did 
scarcely  more  than  maintain  their 
weight.  Except  for  such  cows  hav- 
ing calves,  there  was  no  gain  realiz- 
ed. 

The  experiment  is  still  in  progress 
but  there  are  inferences  to  be  drawn 
at  this  time.  Certainly  the  cattle  on 
winter  pasture  had  feed  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  palatability  and  nu- 
tritiousness.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
green  winter  pastures  are  best  for 
those  who  would  farm  with  their 
eyes  gazing  toward  the  future.  More 
green  winter  pastures  in  South  Car- 
olina will  fulfill  the  prophetic  note 
of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp:  "The 
South  will  come  into  her  own  when 
her  fields  are  green  at  Christmas." 


MAYBANK  FERTILIZER  CORPORATION 

* 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Fertilizers 


Charleston,  South  Carolina 


If  ATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  HIGHLIGHTS 


The  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association 
was  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
from  November  29  to  December  4, 
1948.  It  was  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent Kappa  Chapter  of  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha  at  this  convention.  Dr.  T.  A. 
White  and  Professor  J.  B.  Monroe 
represented  the  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion Department  of  Clemson. 

Most  everyone  attending  the  con- 
vention arrived  in  Milwaukee  Mon- 
day, November  29,  and  when  the 
preliminary  registration  was  taken 
care  of,  we  retired  early  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  busy  days  ahead. 

The  Schroeder  Hotel  was  head- 
quarters for  the  convention  and  it 
was  a  busy  place  throughout  the 
week.  Tuesday  morning  we  met  in 
clubroom  "D"  in  which  the  op- 
ening address  was  given  by  Mr.  H. 
C.  Fetterolf     of     the     Pennsylvania 
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State  Department  of  Education.  Af- 
ter his  address.  Dr.  Smith  of  Cornell 
University  and  Dr.  Hamlin  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  gave  some  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  teac- 
her training  program  at  the  two 
schools. 

The  first  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  week  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  Dr.  Gaar,  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  who  made  a 
very  interesting  speech  on  "The  Ag- 
riculture Teacher's  Contribution  to 
Rural  Life".  A  report  was  given  by 
each  chapter  representative  and 
then  the  meeting  was  declared  open 
for  any  old  or  new  business,  various 
questions  were  discussed  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  outline  a 
national  program  of  work.  The  com- 


In  your  school  laboratory  you  learn  the 
technique  of  independent  research  — knowl- 
edge by  which  scientists  explore  the  "last 
frontier"  with  microscopes  and  test  tubes, 
making  new  and  exciting  discoveries  that 
result  in  better  products  for  home,  farm, 
and  industry. 

We  of  Armour  and  Company  arc  proud  of 
our  research  scientists.  We  are  proud  of  our 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  human, 
animal,  and  plant  nutrition  ...  to  the  de- 
velopment    of    medicines     and     veterinary 


products,  chemicals,  glue,  sandpaper,  leather, 
and  other  by-products  of  animal  origin. 

Armour  developments  add  value  to  farm 
livestock,  and  make  possible  better  products 
for  better  living  for  consumers  everywhere. 


ARMOUR 


AND     COMPANY 


mittee's  report  was  accepted  after  a 
very  lengthy  discussion.  Dr.  Hamlin 
was  elected  for  a  three  year  term  as 
second  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Chapter.  Many  good  ideas  were 
brought  to  the  meetings  from  the 
individual  chapters  and  these  ideas 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
other  chapters  represented. 

The  Wern  Farm  employs  dairying 
on  a  large-scale.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 850  dairy  cattle  on  this  farm 
and  it  produces  7000  quarts  of  certi- 
fied milk  and  6000  quarts  of  grade 
A  milk  daily.  Seventy-five  people 
are  employed,  to  care  for  the  cattle, 
work  in  the  fields,  and  carry  on  a 
scientific  breeding  program.  The 
outstanding  cow  on  this  farm  is 
Dunloggin  Mistress  La  Princess  pur- 
chased in  1946  for  $23,500. 

The  Pabst  Farm  gave  us  an  in- 
side view  on  the  extensive  breeding 
program  being  carried  on  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Fred  Pabst 
is  the  owner  of  this  farm  which 
milks  150  cows,  all  of  which  go  on 
official  test  at  their  first  lacation 
period.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  recognized  Mr.  Pabst  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  breeders  of  Hol- 
steins.  This  farm  is  the  home  of  the 
1947  All  American  Holstein  Get-of- 
Sire  and  other  world  Champion 
Holsteins,  Pabst  Roamer,  Regal,  and 
Comet.  One  of  the  significant  things 
about  the  breeding  program  here  is 
that  all  breeding  is  carried  on  by 
artificial  insemination.  This  reduces 
the  possibility  of  disease  in  the  herd 
and  also  enables  the  animal  breeds 
to  utilize  their  outstanding  sires  to 
the  best  advantage. 

After  leaving  Pabst  Farm  we  pro- 
ceded  back  to  Milwaukee,  with  a 
good  cross-sectional  view  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

On  the  return  trip  home  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show  in  Chicago. 
Never  had  I  seen  so  many  outstand- 
ing animals  in  one  group.  The 
Grand  Champion  Steer  for  this  year 
was  an  Aberdeen-Angus.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  several  years  that  an 
Aberdeen  Angus  has  been  judged 
as  the  outstanding  steer  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

After  spending  hours  in  the  show 
I  left  for  the  long  trip  back  to  Dix- 
ieland and  home. 


EIGHTEEN 
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BEYOND   THE    HORIZON 
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FARMING  is  at  the  threshold  of  an 
exciting  new  era!  Improved  crop  varie- 
ties promise  even  bigger  yields.  Better  ways 
of  controlling  weed  and  insect  pests  are 
cutting  crop  losses.  Records  that  keep  tab 
of  capitalization  and  depreciation  as  well 
as  income  and  outgo  are  putting  farming 
on  a  sounder  business  basis.  Better  crop 
rotations,  contour  farming,  and  strip  crop- 
ping are  saving  precious  topsoil — boosting 
farm  production. 

John  Deere  power  equipment  makes  it 
easy  to  take  advantage  of  these  modern 
farming  practices.  It  takes  over  most  of  the 
muscle  work  and  gives  owners  more  time 


to  spend  with  their  families.  By  reducing 
the  uncertainty  and  drudgery  of  farming, 
John  Deere  implements  make  possible 
fuller,  happier  lives  for  farm  families  every- 
where. 

Because  the  strength  of  America  lies  in 
her  free-thinking,  unregimented  rural  pop- 
ulation, we  all  have  an  important  stake  in 
our  agriculture.  New  metiiods  .  .  .  better 
machines — all  things  that  help  to  keep 
farm  people  prosperous  and  contented — 
safeguard  our  way  of  life.  A  strong,  stable 
agriculture  is  insurance  against  evil  days — 
a  promise  of  brighter  tomorrows! 


JOHN        DEERE 


MOLINE    •    ILLINOIS 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  IGNORANCE 


What's  wrong  with  South  Caro- 
lina's Public  School  system?  Ac- 
cording to  a  very  recent  survey 
made,  this  question  is  not  one  to 
be  shrugged  off  for  there  are  a 
multiplicity  of  things  that  are  ser- 
iously wrong. 

How  do  we  account  for  the  fact 
that  our  graded  school  teachers  are 
paid  less  than  our  neighboring 
Southern  States,  and  nearly  $700 
less  annually  than  the  average  for 
the  nation?  How  account  for  the 
fact  that  our  state  spends  $28.38 
per  child  for  school  transportation 
each  year  while  North  Carolina 
spends  only  $14.00  per  child?  These 
alarming  facts  and  figures  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  which  were 
brought  to  our  attention  through 
the  survey  made  of  the  public 
schools  of  South  Carolina  during 
the  past  year.  This  survey  which 
was  invited  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture through  the  South  Carolina 
Survey  Committee  was  undertaken 
by  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  acting 
as  a  service  organization.  In  ac- 
complishing such  a  major  job,  the 
help  of  hundreds  of  interested  and 
capable  South  Carolinians  was  ne- 
cessary and  fitting  since  they  were 
in  a  position  to  reach  and  under- 
stand the  the  peculiar  problems. 
Dr.  George  H.  Aull,  Head  of  the 
Agricultural  Economics  Department 
at  Clemson  is  a  member  of  the  Sur- 
vey Committee  and  through  his 
connections  in  the  state  was  able  to 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
success  and  accuracy  of  the  report. 

South  Carolina  a  fairly  small  state 
is  burdened  down  in  details  and 
poor  management  in  its  school  pol- 
icy with  more  school  districts  than 
the  total  number  of  districts  in  8 
other  Southeastern  states.  With  1,- 
680  school  districts  in  our  state,  as 
compared  to  172  in  North  Carolina, 
one  can  readily  see  how  impossible 
it  is  for  us  to  have  a  really  efficient 
system.  Our  Constitution  restricts 
the  size  of  a  district  in  terms  of 
square  miles,  to  be  sure,  but  this 
might  be  the  time  to  recognize  our 
error  and  revise  these  provisions 
which  only  retard  our  progress  and 
put  our  state  at  the  bottom  of  prac- 
tically every  table  which  is  com- 
piled. The  Constitution  of  1895  does 
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not,  necessarily,  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  1949.  Our  Constitu- 
tion also  requires  the  election  by 
popular  vote  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  and  in  other 
ways  puts  our  educational  system 
in  politics.  .  This  we  all  recognize 
as  an  immediate  hindrance  which 
deprives  an  organization  of  sound 
business   practices. 

A  person  might  normally  assume 
that  the  children  of  our  state  en- 
joy the  same  educational  provis- 
ions, more  or  less.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  correct.  For  example, 
the  tax  levy  to  support  a  child  in 
Clarendon  County  would  have  to 
be  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Richland  County  to  provide  ap- 
proximately the  same  educational 
facilities  and  services.  The  differ- 
ences are  due  to  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  taxable  wealth.  In 
many  cases,  children  aren't  aware  of 
these  facts,  but  we  are.  We  can 
do  something  about  the  situation, 
but  as  yet  they  can't.  The  cry  that 
we  cannot  afford  an  over-all  pro- 
vision for  our  state's  children  is  un- 
sound and  wrong — annually  we  in 
South  Carolina  spend  $69,000,000 
on  liquor,  cigarettes,  etc.,  while  we 
spend  only  half  this  amount,  $34,- 
500,000  for  schools. 

Every  day  100,000  boys  and  girls 
are  out  of  school  in  our  state  — 
either  absent  or  not  enrolled.  This 
surprising  figure  would  be  reduced 
greatly,  it  appears,  if  our  schools 
were  made  attractive  enough  to 
these  pupils  and  the  laws  protect- 
ing them  made  more  suitable  to  the 
needs. 

What's  wrong  with  South  Caro- 
lina's transportation  system  for  its 
school  children?  Some  of  the  buss- 
es which  carry  the  pupils  to  and 
from  school  each  day  are  bought, 
maintained,  and  operated  by  the 
individual  school  districts.  .These 
busses  are  operated  by  drivers  who 
function  under  contracts  with  the 
districts.  An  operator  might  be  en- 
couraged to  go  a  little  out  of  his 
way  to  pick  up  and  deliver  passen- 
gers. Some  of  the  vehicles  used  for 
transportation  of  school  children 
are    provided     by     school     districts, 


whereas  some  are  privately  owned, 
resulting  in  many  complications 
and  differences.  Our  state  pays  3 
MILLION  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  for 
school  transportation  and  still  has 
a  poorly  and  inefficiently  manag- 
ed business  with  costs  varying 
greatly  and  with  the  state  paying 
a  premium  on  inefficiency  rather 
than  discouraging  it.  Little  effi- 
ciency and  satisfaction  can  be  ex- 
pected  from   these   systems. 

Are  we  as  South  Carolinians  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  educa- 
tional program  for  the  children  of 
our  state?  We  can  hardly  afford  to 
learn  of  these  shortcomings  in  our 
educational  system  without  making 
some  move  in  an  effort  to  correct 
them.  The  school  children  of  our 
state  need  our  awareness  and  ac- 
tion— we  need  the  children. 

The  facts  in  this  article  were  de- 
rived from  a  report  by  the  South 
Carolina  Education  Survey  Com- 
mittee. The  survey  Committee  rec- 
ommends a  reorganization  of  the 
system  and  a  "Minimum  Founda- 
tion Program"  of  finance  which 
will  do  much  to  rectify  the  evils  in 
our  present  system.  It  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  all  of  us  to  get  behind 
this   program. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  GUERNSEYS 
IN  CHESTER  COUNTY 

(continued  from  page  7) 

The  latest  and  most  modern  step 
in  the  expansion  of  a  quality  breed- 
ing program  is  the  organization  of 
the  Chester  County  Artificial  Breed- 
ing Association,  through  which  any 
farmer  will  have  access  to  the  bred- 
ing  value  of  the  best  sires  in  the 
breed. 

Thus  from  small  beginnings  in 
1884,  the  influence  of  the  Guernsey 
cow  has  spread  from  Chester  Coun- 
ty throughout  the  Southeastern 
states.  Because  of  it,  a  new  agricul- 
tural economy  has  come  to  Chester 
County.  A  sturdy  people  who  would 
not  entirely  forsake  their  inherent 
love  of  livestock  have  combined  the 
utility  of  the  Guernsey  cow  with 
the  natural  resources  of  a  grass  soil 
to  produce  a  stabilized  agriculture 
in  the  heart  of  Dixie. 
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Q  All  the  fabulous  fertility  of  ancient  Egypt's  soil,  enriched  each 
year  with  flood-borne  silt  from  the  Nile,  was  not  enough  to  make  man's 
living  much  better  than  that  of  animals.  He  was  a  slave,  not  merely  to 
other  men,  but  more  to  lack  of  power  and  implements  to  multiply  his 
strength  as  he  tried  to  till  the  earth.  Egypt  had  seed  and  soil  for  high 
yield  per  acre,  but  the  yield  per  man  was  low. 

Today,  many  old-world  peasants  and  oriental  coolies  get  higher 
yields,  figured  by  the  acre,  than  those  of  the  American  farmer.  Yet  they 
are  poor,  while  he  prospers.  He  has  freedom  to  use  American  farm 
machines,  freedom  to  enjoy  what  he  earns  by  his  high  yield  per  man. 

Those  freedoms  are  yours  to  enjoy,  if  you  preserve  them.  When  you 
come  to  choose  equipment,  or  counsel  its  selection,  remember  two 
things  about  Case  machines.  One  is  their  capacity,  to  get  big  produc- 
tion per  man.  The  other  is  economy,  to  leave  more  earnings  above 
expenses.  It  comes  mainly  from  ENDURANCE  that  gives  extra  years 
of  use  from  the  original  investment,  cuts  down  yearly  cost  of  upkeep. 


Case  Model  "VAC"  tractor  with 
2 -bottom  rear -mounted  plow. 
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FLOWERS  AND  WINTER  CAN  BE  COMPANIONS 


When  cold  weather  comes  and 
the  outside  world  becomes  drab 
and  colorless,  why  not  bring  spring 
into  your  home  to  cheer  those  win- 
try days?  Plant  a  garden  right  in- 
side your  home.  It  isn't  much  work 
and  the  results  will  reward  you 
many  times  for  the  effort. 

There  are  many  excellent  plants 
to  choose  from  for  planting  in  your 
garden.  Perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all 
is  Aspisistra,  the  "Cast  Iron  Plant." 
Because  it  tolerates  lack  of  sun- 
shine, too  much  or  too  little  water, 
extreme  variations  in  temperature, 
and  dry  air,  it  makes  an  ideal  plant 
for  the  beginner. 

The  palms  provide  some  excel- 
lent varieties  and  thrive  on  about 
the  same  environment  as  the  "Cast 
Iron  Plant"  does.    Ferns,  one  of  the 
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most  popular  groups  or  home  plants 
are  insistent  upon  certain  cultural 
conditions.  These  beautiful  but  fin- 
icky specimens  demand  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  die  quickly  when  ex- 
posed to  gas  fumes.  They  prefer 
soil  containing  up  to  fifty  percent 
organic  matter  but  will  do  fairly 
well  in  any  good  soil. 

The  geranium  possesses  in  addi- 
tion to  its  attractions,  three  charac- 
teristics which  account  for  its  pop- 
ularity. This  "Poor  Man's  Orchid" 
adapts  itself  to  a  wide  range  of  cul- 
tural conditions,  has  few  pests,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  both  in- 
doors and  out-of-doors. 

A   list   of  flowering   house   plants 
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which  omits  begonias  would  be  in- 
complete. Some  are  grown  for  the 
flowers,  some  for  the  attractive 
leaves  and  other  for  both  blooms 
and  foliage.  Begonias  require  a  lit- 
tle more  leaf  mold  than  most  plants 
do.  They  should  be  protected  from 
full  sunlight  in  summer  and  expos- 
ed to  it  in  winter.  Water,  if  allow- 
ed to  remain  on  the  foliage,  spoils 
the   leaves   of   the  plant. 

When  selecting  a  site  for  the  new 
indoor  garden,  choose  a  sunny  win- 
dow in  one  of  the  cooler  rooms  of 
the  house.  Keep  the  atmosphere  in 
the  room  as  moist  as  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  it.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  putting  evaporating  pans 
on  the  stove  or  radiators;  or  if  the 
house  is  heated  by  hot  air  install  a 
humidifier  on  the  furnace.  Always 
keep  in  mind  that  most  failures  re- 
sult from  either  too  dry  an  atmos- 
phere or  too  high  a  temperature. 
Other  important  environmental  fac- 
tors are     water     and     light. 

Selecting  a  good  soil  is  very  im- 
portant to  plant  growth.  Any  medi- 
um weight  soil  fairly  high  in  or- 
ganic matter  will  be  good.  Add 
well  rotted  cow  manure  or  pulver- 
ized sheep  manure.  Some  people 
prefer  to  use  steamed  bone  meal 
to  provide  plant  food.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained in  small  quanities  from  any 
retail  florist. 

One  of  the  nicer  things  about 
raising  house  plants  is  that  they 
are,  as  a  whole,  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  The  commercial  flor- 
ist roots  his  cuttings  in  sand.  Prob- 
ably this  is  the  best  material  for 
the  home  florist.  A  large  flower 
pot  or  small  box  will  make  a  good 
propagating  bench.  Place  some 
coarse  material  in  the  bottom  and 
cover  it  with  about  four  inches  of 
medium  coarse  sand.  Keep  the  bed 
moist,  not  wet.  Set  the  cuttings  in 
trenches  in  the  sand.  Pack  the  sand 
firmly  around  the  stems  and  water 
the  cuttings  immediately.  It  should 
take  from  four  to  six  weeks  for  the 
cuttings  to  develop  sufficient  roots 
for  planting  out. 

By  careful  selection  of  varieties, 
care  in  propagation  and  potting,  de- 
stroying diseases  and  pests,  and  cor- 
rect cultural  practices,  a  person 
should  be  able  to  produce  a  very 
creditable  indoor  garden  in  a  re- 
latively   short    period    of    time. 
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MODEL    1 

VISIONIINED  TRACTOR    Mk s^f 

A  PERFORMANCE-PROVED  MM  PRODUCT  WITH  MANY  NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 


Four  Front  End  Styles . . .  Adjustable  Rear  Wfieet  Tread 

Four  front  end  styles  adapt  the  new  Z  to  any  farming 
method.  Model  ZAU  is  a  universal  type  tractor  with  two 
front  wheels  close  together — The  ZAN  is  a  tricycle  type 
universal  tractor  with  one  front  wheel — ZAE  has  a  front 
axle  permitting  tread  adjustment  from  56"  to  84".  Rear 
wheel  tread  adjustment  on  these  three  models  is  54"  to  88". 
The  ZAS  is  a  standard  four  wheel  model — wheel  tread  48". 
The  same  approved  Quick-on — Quick-off  and  Attachor 
tools  are  available  with  the  Z  for  easier,  safer  Visionlined 
row-crop  work  .  .  .  Safer  for  the  crops  because  all  tools  are 
in  full  view  of  the  operator  without  awkward  neck  stretch- 
ing to  avoid  running  down  rows  .  .  .  Safer  operation  with 
smooth,  positive  MM  Uni-Matic  Power. 


UNI-MATIC  POWER  -  Gets  More  Work  Done  Every  Hour 
MM  supplies  a  new  hydraulic  control  mechanism  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing and<  controlling  form  implements:  Uni-Matic  controls  permit  pre- 
selection or  changing  of  tool.depth  or  height  of  cut.  It  has  tested  safety 
features  for  both  operator  and  machines,' and  frees  the  operator's 
hands  and  feet  for  greater  safety.  Operation  of  the  hydraulic  mechan- 
ism is  controlled  by  an  easy-to-reoch,  simple-to-use,  finger-tip  lever. 
Uni-Matic  Power  provides  "push-button"  farming,  reducing  fatigue, 
;labor,  and  drudgery.  Available  as  optional  equipment  on  MM's  fa- 
<mous  Z,  U,  R  and  G  Visionlined  Tractors. 


NEW  POWER  -NEW  LOOK-  NEW  FEATURES 

MM's  new  model  Z  tractor  is  packed  with  power  .  .  . 
greater  piston  displacement  makes  the  new  Z  a  heavy- 
duty  tractor  for  heavy-duty  work  .  .  .  gives  the  new  Z  a 
new  zest  for  the  roughest,  toughest  farm  task!  Around 
10%  more  power  puts  the  new  Z  in  the  3-bottom-plow 
power  class  in  most  conditions.  It  is  built  to  do  the  job 
faster  with  a  reserve  of  stepped-up  power  for  drawbar, 
belt,  and  power  take-off  equipment.  Moreover  the  new  Z 
is  equipped  with  Uni-Matic  Power — MM's  new  hydraulic 
mechanism  for  accurate  height  and  depth  control  of 
mounted  and  pull  behind  implements. 

Other  improved  features  of  the  new  Z  assure  continued 
top  performance  with  greater  versatility,  economy,  and 
long-life  dependability.  Larger  11:38  rear  tires  give 
greater  traction  .  .  .  radiator  is  strongly  constructed  with 
cast  top  and  bottom  tanks,  steel  side  frames,  and  a  core 
that  can  be  easily  removed. 

The  new  Z  steers  with  "new  car"  ease  and  simplicity. 
The  steering  wheel  is  adjustable  for  height.  The  new  Z 
provides  the  right  speed  for  the  job  with  five  forward 
speeds  (2.4,  3.6,  4.6,  6.3,  and  13.1  mph)  and  2.2  mph  in 
reverse.  High-turbulence  combustion  engine  with  con- 
trolled cooling,  full  pressure  lubrication  and  with  a  bal- 
anced 3-bearing  crankshaft  delivers  smooth  power.  The 
new  Z  is  strongly  constructed  throughout  for  maximum 
service  year  after  year,  and  all  parts  are  easier  to  inspect 
and  to  service  when  necessary. 
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Power  Implement  Company,  Minneapolis  i,  Minnesota 


THE  LIGHTER  SHADES   OF  COLLEGE  LIFE 


Probably  the  first  thing  you  will 
notice  about  this  month's  "Lighter 
Shades"  is  the  absence  of  a  beau- 
tiful girl.  We  had  a  picture  of  love- 
ly Ava  Gardner  all  ready  for  pub- 
lication when  the  Editor  gave  us 
the  thumbs  down  treatment.  It 
seems  that  the  sex  angle  ain't  what 
he  wants.  By  slipping  the  slide  rule 
a  few  times,  we  figure  our  readers 
have  been  cut  about  98  percent. 
Sorry,  Ava  maybe  next  time. 

Jacksonville  seemed  a  great  deal 
like  Clemson  New  Year's  Night. 
Students  and  professors  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  themselves  to  the  full- 
est. Yea  —  everyone  was  loaded! 
Even  "Frog"  Ware  seemed  a  little 
more  philosophical  than  usual.  He 
must  have  shaken  hands  with  ev- 
ery guest  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  at 
least  twice. 

Carolina  Dances  seem  to  be  a  lit- 
tle  different   than   the   usual   Clem- 


son "Drags".  Their  dances  are  ac- 
tually attended  by  Carolina  stu- 
dents, not  by  every  beachbum  and 
tramp  that  has  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. The  sooner  "the  boys  in  the 
front  office"  let  the  C.D.A.  estab- 
lish some  sensible  means  of  pay- 
ing for  our  dances,  the  quicker  a 
"clean  up"  can  be  started.  You 
don't  find  such  a  bum  crew  at  our 
concerts.  Why  should  a  Clemson 
dance  have  such  an  air  of  pollu- 
tion? 

Harvey  Tiller  and  "Country  Boy" 
Smith  really  made  a  weekend  out 
of  the  Jacksonville  affair.  Tiller 
made  the  usual  time  with  the  gals 
while  "Country"  carved  his  name 
on  every  table  at  the  Copper  Ket- 
tle Nightclub.  About  ten  Sunday 
morning,  they  realized  they  had 
come  to  Florida  to  see  a  football 
game. 

Laurens  Floyd's  style  was  a  little 
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QUESTIONS 

Said  Mr.  A,  "They're  good  and  mild,  you 
Said  Mr.  A,  "It's  years  and  years  for  me." 

The  sequence  two,  five,  five  when  solved, 
Shows  a  smiling  D,  A.  with  sins  absolved. 

Working  backward  where  this  man  dwells, 
You  make  one  change  for  fragrant  smells. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  AH  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 

A  The  field  of  red  is  the  red  scarf  which  Tyrone  Power  is  wearing.  On  It  one 
can  recognize  the  mask  of  tragedy,  the  classic  mask  of  Thespis.  So  the  answer 
is  TYRONE  POWERS  SCARF. 

B  The  shamrock  and  the  blarney  stone  are  symbols  of  "THE  LUCK  OF 
THE  IRISH." 

C  Ten  to  the  sixth  (power)   equals   1,000,000  (one   million).  Ten  to  the  zero 
equals  1  (one).  ANSWER:  Chesterfields  satisfy  millions,  they'll  satisfy  you. 
WINNERS... 


cramped  down  at  Jacksonville  by 
his  father.  Laurens  used  well  over 
three  tubes  of  toothpaste  each  day. 
Wonder   why? 

Sam  McGregor  and  his  ole'  lady 
kept  sticking  their  heads  in  the 
cocktail  lounge  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel.  Did  you  finally  have  that 
snort,   Sam? 

"Fog"  Booth  wishes  the  general 
public  to  know  that  he  (Fog))  es- 
corted Miss  Janis  Walton  to  the 
various  social  functions  while  in 
Jacksonville.  Are  we  supposed  to 
forget  all  the  nasty  things  Fog  said 
about  Converse  or  did  he  date  Jan- 
is because  Bob  was  lugging  some 
other   cutie   around   with   him. 

For  some  time  now,  girls  have 
wondered  just  what  "gal  school"  a 
Clemson  man  favors.  We've  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  poll  among  one 
hundred  of  Clemson's  most  out- 
standing students.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
poll  has  been  taken  at  Clemson 
College.  Here  are  the  results:  43 
men  voted  Winthrop  their  favorite, 
21  chose  Converse,  15  picked  Cok- 
er,  12  voted  Limestone  and  3  ad- 
mitted they  liked  fillies  from  the 
Zoo.  The  rest  of  the  votes  were 
equally  divided  among  Carolina, 
Brenau  and  Erkskine.  Winthrop 
still  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
first   choice   with   Clemson   men!! 

About  the  biggest  difference  be- 
tween Ted  Husing  and  "Pop"  Sed- 
don  is  that  Ted  is  actually  good. 
"Pop"  just  thinks  he  is.  Does  the 
Radio  Forum  have  another  voice — 
try   it! 

This  about  concludes  the  gab  for 
this  month.  If  we've  hurt  anybody, 
about  the  most  consoling  thing  we 
can  say  is — forget  it.  'Hope  to  be 
back  soon  with  a  luscious  picture 
of  Ava  Gardner  for  you  to  drool 
over. 


All  you  fellows  now  have  another 
chance  to  win  some  free  Chester- 
fields. Don't  let  your  buddies  get 
ahead  of  you.  Just  follow  the  sim- 
ple rules  and  turn  them  in  to  room 
3-228  or  room  8-230.  Remember 
that  the  first  ten  correct  answers 
win  a   carton  of   Chesterfields. 
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RESPOND  TO  THE  MAGIC  OF 

FARMALL  Touch-Control 

You  sit  relaxed  on  the  comfortable  seat— and  "tell"  the  imple- 
ment with  your  finger  what  you  want  to  do.  Like  magic, 
Farmall  Touch-Control  gives  you  complete  implement  control. 

Raising,  lowering  and  adjusting  of  implements  is  com- 
pletely effortless.  Just  drop  a  finger  to  a  pencil-size  lever  and 
command  the  responsive,  two-way  hydraulic  power  of  Farmall 
Touch-Control. 

See  Farmall  Touch-Control  at  work!  Raise  your  plow  over  a 
grassed  waterway  at  regular  speed.  Drop  the  plow  without 
missing  a  foot  of  tillable  land.  In  planting  or  cultivating,  even 
in  point  rows,  you  can  go  full  speed  right  up  to  the  ends  of 
the  rows,  because  Farmall  Touch-Control  instantly  raises  the 
implement  from  the  ground.  Turn  without  time-loss.  Start 
back  without  leaving  "ragged"  edges. 

Your  Farmall  Cub— your  Farmall  Super-A— your  Farmall  C 
—each  has  its  place  as  a  single  tractor  on  many  farms  and  as 
an  additional  tractor  on  other  farms.  Each  has  its  own  line  of 
matched,  direct -connected,  quick-change  implements  that 
team  with  Farmall  Touch-Control. 

Your  Harvester  dealer  has  a  special  folder  about  Farmall 
Touch-Control.  Ask  him  for  one,  or  send  direct  to  us. 


FARMALL  CUB...  com- 
plete mechanization  for 
small  farms,  additional 
power  for   large  farms. 
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FARMALL    C    with    Formal!   Touch-Control   simplifies   crop- 
production  on  80  to  120  acres. 


FARMALL  SUPER-A   with   Farmall   Touch-Control  ...  for  fhe 
diversified  farm  of  40  to  80  acres. 


This  modern  building  symbolizes  the 

expanded    service    facilities    of    IH 

dealers  throughout  America. 


\As\er\  fo  James  Melfon  on  "Harvest  of  Stars"  every  Wednesday  Evening  over  CBS. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


180    NORTH    MICHIGAN    AVENUE 


CHICAGO    1,    ILLINOIS 
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always  smoke 

Chesterfields  because  theyre 

mild  and  they  taste  good... 
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Tnm  CAMEL  MILDNESS 


vr  lourself. 
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I  In  a  recent  30-day  test  of 
jiundreds  of  Cornel  smokers, 
^ted  throat  specialists  reported 

m  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF 
iJHROAT  IRRITATION 
M^  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


According  fo  a 
Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS 
SMOKE  CAMELS 

than  any  other 
cigarette 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleas- 
ure, loo!  And  when  three 
leading  independent  re- 
search organizations 
asked  113,597  doctors  what 
cigarette  they  smoked, 
the  brand  named  most  was 
Camel! 


ow  mild  can  a  cigarette  be?  Make  the  30-day  Cauiel 
mildness  test — and  then  you'll  hiow!  A.  similar  test  N\as 
recently  made  by  hundreds  of  smokers.  These  men  and 
women  smoked  Camels,  and  only  Camels,  for  30  days. 
Each  week,  noted  throat  specialists  examined  the  throats 
of  these  smokers.  And  these  specialists  reported  not  one 
single  case  of  throat  irritation  due  to  smoking  Camels! 

Put  Camels  to  the  test  yourself — in  your  "T-Zone." 
Let  YOUR  OWN  TASTE  tell  you  about  the  rich,  full 


flavor  of  Camel's  choice  tobaccos.  Let  \OUR  O^  N 
THROAT  give  you  the  good  word  on  Camel's  cool,  cool 
mildness. 

Try  Camels  and  test  them  as  you  smoke  them.  If,  al 
any  lime,  you  are  not  convinced  that  Camels  are  the 
ntildesi  cigarette  you  ever  smoked,  return  the  pack- 
age with  the  unused  Camels  and  we  will  refund  its 
full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed)  R.  J. 
Reynolds   Tohacco   Company,   Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 
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COVER — A  South  Carolina  girl  landing  a  recruit  for 
the  frying  pan;  proof  positive  of  the  value  of  farm 
ponds.  Numerous  Clemson  students  have  acquired  acute 
cases  of  fishing  fever  (or  is  it  spring  fever)  from  a 
large  copy  of  this  picture  adorning  the  classroom  of 
Dr.  G.  H.  Collings. 

Photo — Courtesy  of  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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'  I  'HE  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip 
-*■  is  the  only  tractor  tire  that  takes  a  big, 
clean,  "full  traction  bite"  clear  across  the 
tread  .  .  .  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
in  the  center  too»  That's  why  it  outpulls 
other  tractor  tires  by  such  a  wide  margin. 

The  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grip 
takes  a  deeper  bite  because  the  tread  bars 
are  higher,  and  a  bigger  bite  because  the 
tread  bars  are  longer  and  there  are  more 
inches  of  contact  with  the  ground.  It 
takes  a  cleaner  bite  because  the  bars  are 
joined  at  the  center  and  flare  outward  to 
permit  easy  exit  for  miud  and  trash. 

A  look  at  the  Champion  Ground  Grip 
tread  will  show  you  why  this  tire  out- 
pulls any  other  tractor  tire.  Your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  will  be  glad  to 
put  a  set  of  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  on  your  tractor  and  let  you  prove 
them  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 

Copyright.  1949,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  0>. 


theO  rules  fOR 
MAXliAUIA 

TRACTION 


1  USE  FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  TIRES 

2  USE  FIRESTONE  HYDRO-FLATION 

3  USE  ONLY  12  LBS.  PRESSURE 


Farm  Ponds  pi^s  Fertilizer  equals  Pun  plus  pjsh 


One  acre  of  water  in  a  properly 
built  fish  pond  will  yield  150  to 
450  pounds  of  pan-size  fish  each 
year.  These  fish  can  be  raised  for 
only  a  few  cents  a  pound  after  the 
initial  cost  of  the  dam  has  been 
paid.  This  does  not  mean  that  any 
haphazardly  -  constructed  pond  on 
ill-suited  soil  will  produce  a  good 
yield  of  fish  or  be  of  any  value  to 
the  farmer. 

Location  of  the  spillway,  texture 
of  soil,  desired  depth,  and  slope  of 
the  land  are  the  major  factors  which 
one  should  consider  in  determining 
the  proper  location  for  the  proposed 
fish  pond. 

A  natural  spillway  which  will  di- 
vert the  excess  water  around  the 
end  of  the  dam  should  be  used 
wherever  possible.  One  of  the  most 
desirable  locations  for  a  natural 
spillway  is  the  end  of  a  valley 
where  the  sides  converge;  this  will 
give  the  advantage  of  construction 
without  disturbing  the  soil.  If  no 
natural  spillway  exists,  one  or  more 
should  be  built  of  such  size  as  to 
insure  runoff  without  overflowing 
the  top  of  the  dam.  Spillways  should 
be  made  wider  than  the  estimated 
necessary  width  to  allow  for  safety 
in  case  of  a  severe  storm.  Some 
form  of  vegetation  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  spillways  to  prevent 
erosion,  and  no  spillway  should  be 
cut  into  porous  or  erodible  material. 

Some  farmers  are  having  consid- 
erable trouble  with  ponds  which 
will  not  hold  water  and  are  giving 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  Before 
going  too  far  toward  building  a 
pond,  one  should  check  the  soil  con- 
ditions at  the  proposed  site  with  a 
soil  auger  at  least  4  feet  long.  The 
floor  of  the  pond  should  have  a  lay- 
er of  water-holding  material  at  least 
2  feet  thick  to  reduce  seepage  to  a 
minimum.  Remove  all  trees,  brush, 
logs,  and  other  debris  from  the  pond 
area:  clear  the  dam  site  of  all  top- 
soil,  stumps,  and  other  organic  mat- 
ter. Fill  material  for  the  dam  should 
contain  at  least  20  percent  clay  by 
weight,  and  the  dam  should  be  built 
with  side  slopes  of  2  to  1.  In  cases 
where  fill  material  contains  less 
than  20  percent  clay  by  weight,  a 
clay  core  extending  to  the  high  wa- 
ter line  is  necessary  and  a  side  slope 
of  3   to   1   on  the   "wet"  side   is   re- 
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quired.  In  no  case  should  a  pond  be 
constructed  on  land  which  has  less 
than  2  feet  of  impervious  material 
on  the  pond  floor;  a  layer  this  thick 
should  be  left  if  fill  material  for 
the  dam  is  taken  from  the  floor  of 
the  pond. 

A  small  valley  with  steep  sides 
and  gently  sloping  floor  is  an  ex- 
cellent site  for  a  farm  pond.  The 
steep  sides  aid  in  controlling  water 
weeds,  and  the  gently  sloping  floor 
insures  a  greater  area  with  a  small- 
er dam.  In  order  to  have  the  dam. 
as  short  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
the  total  shore  line,  build  it  where 
the  sides  of  the  valley  converge  if 
this  location  is  practical. 

Depths  of  from  6  to  10  feet  give 
best  results  in  ponds  which  are  to 
be  used  for  fishing.  All  brush,  trees, 
and  other  growth  should  be  cleared 
at  least  15  feet  from  the  edge,  and 
the  strip  thus  formed  should  be 
kept  permanently  sodded.  The  dep- 
th should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  in 
any  part  of  the  pond.  All  shallow 
edges  should  be  deepened  to  help 
in  controlling  waterweeds  and  mos- 
quitoes, store  a  greater  volume  of 
water,  keep  livestock  from  muddy- 
ing and  destroying  spawning  beds, 
and  increase  the  areas  of  good  fish- 
ing from  the  banks. 

U.    S.    Department   of   Agriculture 


recom.mendations  for  the  correct 
amount  of  fish  per  surface  acre 
should  be  followed  in  stocking  a 
pond.  Over-stocking  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  made  by  pond 
owners.  This  results  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  fish  than  would  oth- 
erwise be  produced  and  makes  for 
poor  fishing. 

In  natural  ponds  where  no  ferti- 
lizer is  added,  200  pounds  of  fish 
per  acre  is  generally  the  maximum 
which  can  be  supported.  However, 
this  number  can  be  increased  to  as 
much  as  600  pounds  per  acre  by 
putting  ordinary  commercial  ferti- 
lizer into  these  ponds.  Usual  yearly 
fertilizer  requirements  for  ponds  is 
around  1200  pounds  of  an  8-8-4  an- 
alysis per  acre,  depending  on  the 
requirements  of  the  pond.  Besides 
increasing  the  food  for  fish,  ferti- 
lizer added  to  a  pond  also  controls 
submerged  pond  weeds  and  makes 
fishing   more   successful. 

Over-fishing  a  pond  which  has 
been  properly  stocked  is  impossible. 
If  only  a  small  amount  of  the  fish 
are  removed,  there  will  be  little 
growth  and  the  pond  will  be  filled 
with    more    fish    of    a    smaller    size. 

Some  states  have  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  building  of  a  pond,  stock- 
ing with  fish,  and  harvesting  the 
fish  in  it.  The  legality  of  these  oper- 
ations shouuld  be  looked  into  before 
undertaking  the  construction  of  a 
farm  fish  pond. 
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GOOD  VARIETY  SELECTION  - 

SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  FOR  COTTON  FARMER 

Experiment  Station  Conducts  Variety 

Tests  to  Assist  Farmers  in  Picking 

Well-Suited  Varieties 


Long  ago,  before  the  appearance 
of  so  many  diseases  and  insects,  the 
cotton  farmer  had  little  trouble  in 
deciding  what  variety  of  cotton  to 
plant.  The  variety  didn't  make  an 
awful  lot  of  difference  to  him.  Of 
course,  cotton,  like  most  other  crops, 
had  leading  varieties  and  the  early 
progressive  farmer  tried  to  select  a 
high  yielding  variety,  although  his 
personal  preference  in  most  cases 
probably  determined  the  variety  he 
planted. 

The  story  is  quite  different  now 
in  our  age  of  modern  farming.  Ev- 
ery year  about  this  time,  the  cotton 
farmer  is  faced  with  a  very  import- 
ant question:  "What  variety  of  cot- 
ton should  I  plant  this  year?"  This 
question  is  an  important  one  and 
should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion. With  new  diseases  and  insects 
occuring  almost  every  year,  the  se- 
lection of  a  variety  that  will  give 
profitable  returns  may  become  a 
complicated  process. 

The  difference  between  a  right 
and  a  wrong  selection  can  mean  the 
difference  between  success  or  fail- 
ure for  that  year's  cotton  crop.  Not 
only  can  it  mean  success  or  failure 
for  that  particular  year,  but  also  in 
years  to  come.  Cotton  is  a  very  im- 
portant crop  in  the  South  and  a 
good  crop  does  much  toward  mak- 
ing a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 
In  a  good  cotton  harvest  farmers 
see  chances  increased  for  education 
of  their  children,  for  home  conven- 
iences for  their  families,  for  new 
equipment  to  make  their  acres  more 
productive — all  in  all,  for  opportun- 
ities to  make  their  lives  more  abun- 
dant. 

In  answering  the  question  of  va- 
riety selection,  the  cotton  farmer 
has  several  things  to  consider.  A- 
mong  these,  he  has  to  choose  a  vari- 
ety which  is  wilt  resistant  and  well 
suited  to  his  soil  and  climatic  con- 
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ditions.  It  is  estimated  that  wilt,  a 
widespread  disease  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
cost  American  growers  nearly  half 
a  million  bales  per  year,  or  about 
5  percent  of  the  crop.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  decades  much  re- 
seach  has  been  done  toward  devel- 
oping disease  resistant  varieties. 
The  experiment  stations  and  the  ex- 
tension service  are  the  cotton  farm- 
ers chief  source  of  information 
about  these  different  varieties. 

Among  the  many  tests  and  ex- 
periments which  are  conducted  at 
the  experiment  stations  are  variety 
tests  for  cotton.  These  tests  are  con- 
ducted annually  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  tests  were  con- 
ducted are  usually  stated  on  the  da- 
ta sheet.  From  the  Pee  Dee  Experi- 
ment Station's  results  of  1948,  in 
which  37  varieties  were  tested,  Cok- 
er's  100  Wilt  47-6  was  the  leading 
variety  on  the  basis  of  total  mon- 
etary value  per  acre.  This  variety 
produced  832  pounds  of  lint  and 
1586  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  a  to- 
tal of  2418  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre,  which  gave  a  total  value 
of  $429.43  per  acre.  The  percentage 
of  lint  was  34.4  and  the  length  of 
the  fiber  was  1  7/32  inches,  which 
brought  a  price  of  $45.42  a  hundred 
pounds.  Although  Coker's  100  Wilt 
47-236-74  with  2526  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  lead,  in  total  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre,  Coker's  Wilt  47-6 
lead  in  total  value  per  acre.  In  de- 
termining these  results  the  lint  per- 
centage is  the  average  of  4  repre- 
sentative samples  of  each  variety. 
The  staple  values  are  based  on  Au- 
gusta spot  market  middling  basis 
15/16  at  31.32  cents  as  of  October 
1,  1948.  The  seed  are  valued  at  $65.- 
00  per  ton  and  the  staple  length  is 
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J.  Harvey  Neely,  S.  C.  icrmer,  exhibits 
rosuUs  oi  good  variety  selection,  Twilh  a  stalk 
Iron;   his  jriLC-wlnning  field. 


the  average  of  4  samples  graded 
and  stapled  by  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Each 
vai-iety  was  replicated  4  times  in  4 
row  plots  and  yield  records  were 
obtained  from  two  inside  rows  of 
each  plot. 

According  to  The  National  Cot- 
ton Council  of  America,  the  market- 
ing of  cotton  by  varieties  is  a  com- 
ing thing.  Many  spinners  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  meaning  of 
variety  to  their  operations;  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  more  work  will 
have  to  be  done  by  all  segments  of 
the  raw  cotton  industry  before  mar- 
keting by  varieties  would  be  adopt- 
ed on  a  large  scale.  The  spinning 
quality  of  cotton  is  very  definitely 
associated  with  the  variety,  al- 
though it  is  affected  by  other  fac- 
tors such  as  location,  soil  and  wea- 
ther  conditions. 

If  cotton  farmers  in  the  South 
are  to  maintain  cotton  as  an  im- 
portant cash  crop  on  a  profitable 
basis,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  increase  yields  per  aci'e,  lower 
cost  where  possible,  and  produce 
stronger  fiber  of  the  best  possible 
spinning  quality. 

In  order  that  the  high  percentage 
of  one  inch  and  longer  staple  length 
be  maintained,  it  is  necessary  that 
farmers  continue  to  plant  the  best 
variety,  not  allow  their  planting 
seed  to  become  mixed,  and  keep 
their  production  not  more  than  the 
third    year   from    breeder    seed. 

Cotton  fits  into  the  Southern 
farmers  program.  It  fits  because  it 
produces  feed — cottonseed  meal  and 
(continued  on  page  twenty-six) 
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See  "Pageant  of  Progress"  as  thou- 
sands saw  it  daily  for  a  week  during 
the  Wisconsin  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Milwaukee  last  summer.  Filmed  then, 
this  Case  pageant  of  quaint  costumes, 
strange  skills,  ancient  tools  and  modern 
machines  has  been  made  into  a  full-color 
sound  movie.  Besides  being  shown  by 
Case  dealers,  it  will  be  available  for 
meetings  sponsored  by  educational  and 
farmer  groups.  Write  now  for  reserva- 
tion of  future  date  desired.  Address  our 
nearest  branch  bouse.  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Racine,  Wis. 
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Here  is  an  ancient  Egyptian  plow,  in  replica,  being  pulled  by  one  of 
the  very  few  trained  ox-teams  to  be  found  today.  This  same  two-ox 
team  was  the  pattern  of  farm  power  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  those  of  our  own  forefathers.  Substitution  of  horses  made  the 
team  a  little  faster,  but  no  stronger.  The  plow  was  greatly  improved, 
but  remained  similar  in  appearance. 

Then  came  the  American  nation  with  new  freedom,  new  enter- 
prise, new  invention.  In  a  single  century  came  plows  with  steel 
moldboards,  wheels,  multiple  bottoms.  Animal  power  was  first  sup- 
plemented by  steam  engines,  finally  supplanted  by  gas  tractors.  A 
man's  capacity  to  plow  and  to  produce  has  been  multiplied  tenfold. 

In  all  those  swift  advances,  Case  played  a  leading  part.  As  you 
look  toward  your  farming  career,  remember  that  for  106  years  Case 
has  been  creating  ever-better  machines,  to  make  farm  work  easier 
and  more  productive,  farming  more  prosperous.  Look  to  Case  ma- 
chines to  help  you  get  what  counts  today — high  yield  per  man. 


Case  One-Way  d 
plow  with  Mo 
"SC    tractor 


WATCH  OUT,  SPORT! 

DON'T  GET  CAUGHT  WITH  YOUR  PATENTS  DOWN 


Opportunity  for  Breeders — 
Plants  with  Valuable  Charac- 
teristics Patentable  for 
17  Years 

The  passing  of  the  Plant  Patent 
Act  in  1930  threw  out  a  challenge 
to  amateurs  and  professionals  grow- 
ers as  well.  Innumerable  men  have 
made  large  sums  of  money  just  be- 
cause they  had  the  foresight  to  pat- 
ent their  product. 

A  fourteen  year  old  Texas  boy 
accidentally  produced  a  thornless 
rose.  He  succeeded  in  patenting  it 
and  sold  his  rights  for  $250. 

The  White  Hale  peach  pictured 
above  was  patented  in  1932  by  Prof. 
Maurice  A.  Blake  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. This  variety  grew  as  an  open 
pollinated  seedling  of  the  J.  H.  Hale. 
Firm  white  flesh,  large  fruit  size 
and  vigorous  tree  growth  are  among 
the  characteristics  which  helped  se- 
cui'e  a  patent  on  this  peach.  It  ri- 
pens about  the  time  of  the  Elberta 
and  J.  H.  Hale. 

This  peach  and  the  Garden  State 
nectarine  were  patented  by  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  effectiveness 
of  plant  patents  on  controlling  the 
distribution  and  testing  of  new  va- 
rieties. These  particular  patents 
were  never  intended  to  be  a  source 
of  royalty  for  any  party,  and  ex- 
piration of  the  White  Hale  patent 
this  fall  will  place  the  propagation 
and  distribution  of  this  peach  in  the 
public  domain. 

More  patents  have  been  issued  on 
peaches  than  any  other  plant  ex- 
cept the  rose,  and  three  out  of  ev- 
ery four  are  sports  of  chance  seed- 
lings. Only  recently  Paul  Stark,  a 
prominent  nurseryman,  paid  $10,- 
000  for  rights  to  an  Elberta  peach 
which  consistently  ripens  three 
weeks  earlier  than  do  the  July  El- 
bertas.  Today  many  nurserymen  are 
seeking  and  finding  fruits  that  len- 
gthen the  marketing  or  canning  sea- 
son, or  serve  better  for  freezing  or 
dehydrating. 

The  patent  bill  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  horticultur- 
al world.  The  legislative  committee 


(Courtesy  of  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 

WHITE  HALE  PEACH 
Holder  of  U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  31,  Issued  1932 


By   W.   J.   JENKINS, 
Horticulture,  1951 

of  the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
seryman and  other  influential  work- 
ers were  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill  which  gives  the  discov- 
erer or  inventor  the  right  to  be  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  new  plant  and 
all  cuttings  from  it  for  seventeen 
years  and  it  permits  the  originator 
to  license  growers  to  propagate  and 
sell  the  cuttings,  or  grafted  trees, 
and  on  every  sale  he  can  collect  a 
royalty. 

A  patent  can  be  applied  for  on 
any  distinct  and  new  variety  which 
may  be  asexually  propagated,  ex- 
cept vegetable  crops,  seed  crops,  or 
plants  propagated  by  tubers.  How- 
ever to  have  a  patent  granted  a 
plant  must  show  distinct  variations 
from  existing  varieties.  If  it  does 
not,  the  patent  is  usually  refused. 
In  order  for  a  variety  of  plant  to  be 
distinct  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be 
a  variety  of  a  new  species;  it  may 
be  patented  if  it  is  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct variety  of  an  existing  species. 


The  characteristics  that  irtay  distin- 
guish a  new  variety  would  include 
thoce  of  growth  habit,  im.munity 
frcm  disease,  resistance  to  cold, 
drought,  heat,  wind,  or  soil  condi- 
tions; color  of  fiov/ers,  leaf,  fruits, 
or  stems;  flavor,  productivity,  and 
ease  of  asexual  reproduction.  The 
differ-encs  will  necessarily  be  one  of 
degree. 

The  act  does  not  give  patents  to 
new  varieties  propagated  by  seed, 
no  matter  what  percentage  of  the 
seedlings  com.e  true.  This  excludes 
vegetables,  except  for  one  on  a 
mushroom.  The  new  variety  must 
have  been  propagated  asexually 
prior  to  the  application  for  patent. 
Theoretically,  under  laboratory  con- 
ditions, it  is  probable  that  all  plants 
can  be  asexually  reproduced  but  un- 
der most  conditions  a  patent  will 
not  be  applied  for  unless  the  plant 
can  be  reproduced  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

The  applicant  must  take  an  oath 
that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  variety  of 
(continued  on  page  twenty-two) 
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Pi  NT- Sized  Shadow 


Many  a  farmer  has  a  pint-sized  shadow  that 
tags  him  all  over  the  farm  .  .  .  shrilly  repeats 
his  pet  words  . . .  dresses  like  a  tiny  twin.  Like 
most  little  boys,  he  can't  wait  to  grow  up.  The 
thing  he  wants  most  in  the  world  is  to  be  a 
farmer  just  like  his  dad. 

Old-fashioned  farming,  with  its  never  end- 
ing toil,  often  shattered  this  childhood  dream 
— sent  the  boy  off  to  the  city  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. Today,  it's  easier  to  keep  him  on  the 
farm.  Better  crops  and  improved  farming 
practices  have  boosted  yields  and  farming 
profits.  Modern  John  Deere  power  equipment 
has  taken  over  much  of  the  muscle  work,  and 


chopped  hours  from  the  old  dawn-to-dusk 
work  day. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  farm  boys  are 
staying  with  the  land — realizing  a  childhood 
ambition  to  follow  in  their  fathers'  footsteps. 
This  is  a  good  sign.  These  young  farmers  will 
hasten  the  fuller  mechanization  of  our  agri- 
culture, pioneer  new^  farming  practices,  and 
bolster  vital  food  production. 

Yes,  labor-saving,  profit-making  farm  equip- 
ment is  helping  to  raise  our  most  valuable 
crop — young  Americans  who  love  the  land. 
In  such  hands  the  future  of  our  agriculture, 
and  of  America,  will  be  secure. 


John 


Deere 
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ILLINOIS 


Banish  Roaches,  Water  Bugs 

AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 


Give  BIG  FIVE  a  trial— You'll  agree  it's 

miracu.ous  how  the  roaches  vanish. 

*Trade  name  WOOLFOLK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LTD. 

YOUR  INSECTICIDE  DEALER  HAS  IT! 
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McCormick-Deering  Farm  Machinery 

International  Motor  Trucks 

LIBERTY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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Incorporated 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SULPHURIC  ACID 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 

and 

FERTILIZERS 

ANDERSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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STATE  FINANCES  -WHERE  THE  MONEY  COMES  FROM 


Some  contend  that  the  quickest 
way  to  a  man's  heart  is  not  through 
his  stomach,  as  we  often  hear,  but 
by  touching  his  pocketbook.  This  is 
the  point  of  view  which  provokes 
such  an  article  as  this  in  hopes  of 
presenting  some  interesting  facts 
about  our  State's  almighty  dollar. 

Government  in  South  Carolina  is 
Big  Business.  The  fact  that  Depart- 
mental Budget  Requests  for  1949-50 
exceed  123  million  dollars  is  enough 
to  convince  most  of  us  that  our  state 
government  is  a  huge  and  complex 
organization.  Those  who  support  the 
many  departments  of  state  and  their 
personnel  with  their  dollars  (and  all 
of  us  do)  have  a  real  and  direct  in- 
terest in  the  management  and  per- 
sonnel of  these  departments.  This 
being  the  case  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
protect  such  an  investment  on  our 
part,  and  insure  its  success  as  free 
individuals. 

There  is  the  assurance  that  the 
revenue  system,  as  one  vital  part  of 
government,  is  not  particularly  bad. 
It  is  as  good,  if  not  measurably  bet- 
ter, than  that  of  a  large  number  of 
states  in  the  nation.  It  reaches  a 
large  proportion  of  citizens  of  the 
state,  it  is  relatively  adaptable  to 
changing  economic  conditions,  it 
conforms  in  the  main  to  the  "ability 
to  pay"  principle,  and,  if  the  re- 
ceipts were  efficiently  and  equitably 
distributed,  would  provide  reason- 
ably adequate  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  several  activities  of  state  gov- 
ernment. 

Economic  conditions  and  a  chang- 
ing attitude  toward  the  functions  of 
government  have  caused  a  phenom- 
enal increase  in  state  expenditures 
of  nearly  2300  pei'cent  during  the 
past  three  decades.  Three  major 
causes  are  responsible  for  this  great 
increase  in  expenses.  The  first  is 
the  establishment  of  new  depart- 
ments, commissions,  bureaus,  and 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming new  functions.  The  second 
major  cause  has  been  the  natural 
growth  and  expansion  of  functions 
and  activities  recognized  as  obliga- 
tions of  the  state.  For  example,  the 
increase  in  enrollment  at  Winthrop 
College  was  from  1,208  to  1616  dur- 
ing this  thirty  year  period;  at  Clem- 
son  from  1,106  to  3,200,  at  The  Cita- 
del from  350  to  1900,  (approx.)  and 
at  the  University  from  508  to  4000. 


By  W.  P.  ROBERTS 
Agricultural  Economics,  1949 

The  third  major  factor  in  state 
expenditures  has  been  the  assump- 
tion of  financial  responsibility  by 
the  state  for  activities  which  were 
formerly  financed  by  counties  and 
districts.  Principal  among  these  may 
be  mentioned:  state  financing  of  a 
nine  months'  school  term,  support  of 
farm  and  home  demonstration 
agents  on  a  statewide  basis,  all  sorts 
of  grants-in-aid  to  local  govern- 
ments, more  roads  in  the  state  high- 
way system,  and  many  others. 
Grants-in-aid  alone  equal  the  total 
cost  of  the  state  government  of  just 


a  few  years  ago. 

The  prospects  for  reducing  the 
expenditures  of  state  government 
are  not  encouraging.  Nor  is  there 
any  substantial  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  state  is  providing  more  than 
a  minimum  of  services  now  gener- 
ally considered  as  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. As  a  matter  of  fact.  South 
Carolina  suffers  by  comparison  with 
other  states  in  the  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  its  expenditures  for  cer- 
tain essential  functions,  for  exam- 
ple, education.  This  being  the  case 
a  more  equitable  and  logical  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  available  would 
appear  to  be  in  order. 

(continued  on  page  eleven) 
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Sporton-fed  chicks  eat  eager- 
ly from  the  start,  and  gain 
vigor  daily  from  the  nourish- 
ing ingredients. 


TOMORROW'S  PROFIT 

Successful  poultrymen  hove  long  recognized  the 
quicker  growth  ond  extra  profits  they  can  expect 
by  using  Sparton's  dependable  chick  feeds. 

PARTAN 

CHICK  STARTER  SPARTICLES 


Spartan's  laboratory-controlled  chick  feeds  are 
made  from  one  outstanding  formula,  in  your 
choice  of  two  convenient  forms... either  Storter 
Mash,  or  Starter  Sparticles  . .  .  the  new  bite- 
shaped  granular  form.  In  either  form,  Spartan 
Chick  Starter  has  what  it  takes  to  start  'em 
right.    It  is  a  complete,  or  all  mash  starter. 


m 


Spartan  Grain  &  Mill  Co. 

Spartanburg  :  Landrum  :  Newberry.  S.  C. 
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MARCH  1949 


NINE 


40 
EARS 

on 

only 

20 

Stalks 


WOOD'STrowTHYBRIDS 

The  stalks  in  this  picture  were  cut  in  a  row  of 
WOOD'S  V-125  Hybrid  White  Dent,  a  super- 
ior pure  white  milling  corn  for  the  Upper 
South,  or  early  corn  in  the  Deep  South.  The 
12-inch  ears  are  closely  packed  with  deep, 
sound  grains  on  small  cobs. 


For  the  Coastal  Section  where  weevil  dam- 
age is  a  problem,  WOOD'S  S-360  was  devel- 
oped with  flinty  grain  and  long  tight  shucks 
to  resist  weevil  damage. 

WOOD'S  S-315  Red  Cob  Prolific  is  a  high 
yielding,  weevil  resistant  pure  white  milling 
corn  for  the  Cotton  Belt. 

In  the  Piedmont  and  Upper  South  WOOD'S 
V-50  is  a  popular  yellow  hybrid  that  has  made 
record  yields  of  big  ears,  high  in  feeding 
value. 


Write  today  for  Wood's  1949  Catalog  and  full 
description  of  hybrids  best  suited  to  your  locality 


Marett's  Pedigreed  Seed 

COTTON 
White  Gold  Strain  5  White  Gold  Wilt 

SMALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley  Strain  3 

Anderson  Oats 

Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 


MARETT'S 
FARM  &  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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TWO  FAMOUS  I 

QUALITY  PRODUCTS    I 


BORDEN'S  DAIRY  STARLAC 

For  Buttermilk.  Chocolate  Drink  and 

All  Creamery  Uses. 
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BORDEN'S 

SPECIAL  ICE  CREAM  STARLAC— 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  ICE  CREAM 

Gives  Added  Body  and  Smoothness 

i^ 

Ask  us  for  literature  and  quotations 
Distributed  in  North  and  South  Carolina  by 

R.    R.    B  E  A  T  T  Y 

CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1233  W.  Morehead  St.  Phone  3-2302 
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STATE  FINANCES 

(continued  from  page  nine) 

The  touch  on  our  pocketbook, 
which  accounts  for  that  important 
matter  of  revenue,  is  developing  in- 
to something  more  than  a  touch. 
Since  the  expenditure  dollar  must 
come  from  somewhere — and  all  of 
us  know  where  some  of  it  comes 
from —  some  of  the  current  sources 
might  well  be  compared.  The  reve- 
nue collected  by  South  Carolina 
from  taxes,  licenses,  fees,  and  mis- 
cellaneous charges  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31,  1919  a- 
mounted  to  approximately  $6,250,- 
000.  Twenty  years  later  the  collect- 
ed revenue  amounted  to  $30,000,000. 
A  more  recent  illustration  is  the 
fact  that  fifty  million  more  dollars 
were  collected  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  1948  than  during  the 
year  1939. 

Not  only  have  there  been  tremen- 
dous increases  in  total  receipts,  but 
equally  significant  changes  in  sour- 
ces of  revenue.  In  1919,  for  exam- 
ple, the  general  property  tax  yield- 
ed  77.3%    of   the   total   revenue   for 


that  year.  In  1939  this  same  tax  pro- 
duced but  little  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  or  3.7%  of  the  total.  Today  gen- 
eral property  is  not  taxed  at  all  for 
state  purposes.  The  question  imme- 
diately arises — what  source  or  sour- 
ces has  the  state  tapped  to  replace 
this  formerly  important  revenue 
producer?  One  of  the  answers  can 
be  found  in  the  so-called  "gas  tax", 
interesting  and  unique  in  that,  orig- 
inally, at  any  rate,  it  was  enacted 
as  a  privilege  tax  on  dealers  in  gas- 
oline rather  than  on  the  users  of 
gasoline.  With  the  exception  of  the 
depression  year  1932,  the  amount  of 
revenue  from  this  source  has  stead- 
ily increased  from  year  to  year. 
The  tax  now  constitutes  the  second 
largest  single  source  of  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  state,  and  is  now  pro- 
ducing nearly  two  million  dollars  a 
month  or  about  26  percent  of  the 
total  taxes  collected  by  the  state. 

Other  important  sources  of  state 
revenue  which  were  non-existent  in 
1919  include  taxes  and  licenses  on 
alcoholic  beverages  and  taxes  on 
personal  and  corporate  incomes.  Re- 
ceipts from  the  former  source  total- 


ed over  $18  million  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  or  approxi- 
mately 23%  of  all  state  tax  reve- 
nues. Income  taxes,  which  in  1948 
brought  32%  of  the  total  taxes  for 
that  year,  led  all  other  sources  and 
provided  approximately  $26  million 
of  the  state's  total  revenues.  Some 
of  the  lesser  important  sources  are 
the  Business  License  which  includes 
tobacco  products,  etc.,  and  Soft 
Drinks  Tax. 

The  writer  hopes  that  in  present- 
ing such  an  article  some  interest 
will  be  created  within  each  of  us 
which  will  cause  us  to  be  concerned 
about  this  vital  business  of  state 
government.  Defects  in  our  present 
government  as  a  result  of  failure  to 
adopt  improved  practices,  lack  of 
budgetary  control,  and  "politics" 
can  be  corrected. 

This  article  will  be  followed  in 
a  later  publication  by  another  on 
"Where  the  Money  Goes". 
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HIGH     GRADE     FEEDS 


MONARCH  is  our  top  quality  brand.  We 
manufacture  all  types  of  poultry  mashes  and 
scratch  feeds,  dairy  feeds,  hog  feeds,  corn 
meal,  and  table  grits.  We  sell  our  products 
to  the  retail  merchant,  to  the  commercial 
poultryman.  dairyman,  and  hog  raiser — all 
at  one  wholesale  list  price. 

We  strive  to  give  the  feeder  the  very  best 
quality  for  his  money. 
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THE  EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Leesville,  South  Carolina 
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Fertilizers 
Fine  Farm  Seeds 
Agricultural  Chemicals 

TENNESSEE   BASIC   SLAG 

"Restores  Nature's  Balance  to  Worn-out  Soils" 
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Carolina  Produce  Haulers 
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INCORPORATED 


LONG  DISTANCE  HAULERS  OF 

FRESH  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES 
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H.  L.  CRENSHAW    RADIO    SERVICE 
Phone  2861  PENDLETON.  S.  C. 

"We  Specialize  in  Car  Radio  Service" 

Authorized 

ZENITH,  MOPAR  and  FORD  SERVICE 

MOTOROLA  RADIOS  and  SERVICE 
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GREAT  RIVERS  OF  MILK,  CLEMSON  GRADS  AND 

PROSPERITY  FLOOD  ORANGEBURG  COUNTY 


Orangeburg  County,  S.  C,  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  our  state  along 
the  coast,  is  holding  its  own  as  one 
of  the  leading  agricultural  counties 
in  the  state.  The  people  in  this  coun- 
ty have  been  working  together  in 
making  their  county  grow.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  steady  advance- 
ment is  given  to  Clemson  College. 
There  are  more  Clemson  graduates 
actively  occupied  in  Orangeburg 
than  in  any  other  South  Carolina 
county,  and  there  are  more  Clemson 
graduates  in  this  county  than  there 
are  from   any   other  school. 

Statistics  show  us  that  Orange- 
burg now  has  the  lead  in  the  state 
in  cotton  production,  pecan  produc- 
tion, sweet  potato  production  for 
market,  dairy  products,  meat  prod- 
ucts (hogs  and  cows,)  total  corn, 
and  total  small  grains. 

Their  dairy  industry  is  the  lar- 
gest in  the  state  and  has  risen  from 
a  $200,000  industry  in  1940  to  its  ap- 
proximately one  million  dollar  bus- 
iness today.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 165  Grade  A  milk  producers  in 
Orangeburg  county  supplying  the 
milk  needs  of  the  city  of  Orange- 
burg, and  most  of  the  needs  of  Char- 
leston, plus  the  surrounding  county 
and  territory.  Dairy  products  con- 
stitute the  largest  gross  agricultural 
products      income    for    the      county. 

Like  many  of  the  more  progres- 
sive counties  in  S.  C,  Orangeburg 
has  a  complete  artificial  breeding 
program  in  operation.  They  employ 
a  full  time  technician  who  has  at 
his  disposal  a  modern  completely 
equipped  laboratory  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Building   at  Orangeburg. 

At  the  present,  Orangeburg  has 
the  only  full  time  county  DHIA 
(Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
tion) in  the  state.  This  organiza- 
tion is  made  up  of  a  group  of  dairy 
farmers  who  employ  milk  testing 
and  dairy  farm  operation  experts. 
These  men  also  furnish  the  farmer 
who  seeks  their  assistance  a  month- 
ly report  of  their  farm  financial 
standing  concerning  their  dairy  op- 


By  J.  E,  CUSHMAN, 
Dairying,  1951 

erations  and  offer  valuable  advice 
to  the  farmers  on  the  latest  practi- 
cal methods  of  making  the  dairy 
farm.er's  operations  more  profitable 
and  labor  saving.  These  milk  test- 
ers make  records  on  each  cow  in  the 
herd  on  the  total  amount  of  butter- 
fat  and  milk  she  produces  and  the 
kind  and  amount  of  feed  consumed. 
This  test  is  made  once  a  month  on 
each  cow  until  a  12-month  produc- 
tion record  can  be  made  up  from 
these  tests.  A  fee  is  paid  by  the 
farmers  for  this  service  based  on 
the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd.  In 
discussing  the  dairy  industry  of  Or- 
angeburg county,  C.  G.  Cushman, 
Leader  of  the  Dairy  Extension  De- 
partment at  Clemson,  said,  "Oran- 
geburg County's  leadership  in  the 
developm^ent  of  a  substantial  dairy 
industry  is  due  to  the  adaptability 
of  her  soils  to  the  production  of 
feeds  suitable  to  dairy  cattle  nutri- 
tion, to  a  livestock  minded  people 
and  to  the  excellent  market  for  milk 
in  Charleston,  the  state's  largest 
city". 

One    of   the   most   important   rea- 


sons for  Orangeburg's  prosperity  is 
the  cooperation  of  the  community- 
spirited  farm  citizens.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  bargaining  co- 
operatives in  the  Southeast  located 
in  Orangeburg  County.  It  is  the 
Coastal  Milk  Produces,  Inc.  All 
grade  A  milk  producers  in  the  coun- 
ty which  supply  milk  to  milk  plants 
in  Charleston  are  members  of  this 
cooperative.  It  has  no  one  plant 
for  pasteurizing  milk,  but  sells  to 
the  various  plants  located  in  the 
county  and  the  large  Charleston 
market.  These  many  facts  and 
figures  assure  us  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration that  farming  in  South  Caro- 
lina still  leads  as  a  prospering  en- 
terprise. It  also  shows  us  what  can 
be  done  when  hard  work  is  made 
the  password  with  the  "Southern 
Agricultural  Scientists";  for  agri- 
culture has  become  known  as  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  technical 
vocations  known  to  man.  So,  to  J. 
C.  McComb,  Orangeburg  County 
Agent,  a  Clemson  graduate  of  1930, 
and  his  fine  group  of  farm  enthusi- 
asts, we  take  off  our  hats  and  sa- 
lute you  as  the  "Leader  and  Exam- 
ple" of  our  native  South  Carolina. 


COUNTY  AGENTS  OF  ORANGEBURG  COUNTY  FROM  1915  TO  DATE 

From  left  to  right,  in  order  of  service — 
I.  C.  McComb,  present,  R.  D.  Suber,  L.  B.  Massey,  R.  F.  Kolb,  Dr.  Julian  Miller,  L.  F.  Wolfe 
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Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Association  Banquet 

The  South  Carolina  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association  held  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Wade- 
Hampton  Hotel  in  Columbia  on  March  6.  This 
was  followed  by  the  show  and  sale  on  March  7th. 
The  Angus  shown  were  an  improvement  over  the 
cattle  that  had  been  shown  and  sold  in  previous 
years.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  of  this  organization. 
Professors  L.  V.  Starkey  and  J.  R.  Cook  attended 
the  show  and  were  impressed  by  the  animals 
shown. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  J.  L.  Herron  from 
Starr,  an  Animal  Husbandry  graduate,  showed 
the  Grand  Champion  bull  and  R.  L.  Jones,  another 
Animal  Husbandry  graduate  from  Mt.  Pleasant 
Plantation,  Andrews,  S.  C,  showed  the  Grand 
Champion  female.  Many  of  the  Animal  Husband- 
ry graduates  are  going  back  to  the  farm  and  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  livestock  devel- 
opment of  South  Carolina. 

W.  J.  Barker  Elected  to  Forestry  Office 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Appalachian 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Am.erican  Forestry,  Mr. 
Barker,  in  charge  of  the  forestry  section  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  at  Clemson,  was  elected  Vice  Pre- 
sident. Mr.  Barker  held  the  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  1944  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer during  1945.  The  membership  dur- 
ing this  time  grew  from  175  to  433. 

Mr.  Barker  is  also  a  member  of  the  Section 
Committee  on  Licensing  Foresters,  and  prior  to 
this  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Private 
Forestry.  A  report  on  this  subject  was  printed 
in  a  booklet  "A  Report  of  Private  Forestry  in  the 
Carolinas." 

"Doc"  Roberts  Elected  to  Blue  Key 

W.  P.  "Doc"  Roberts,  president  of  the  junior 
class  at  Clemson  and  Agriculture  Economics  De- 
partmental Editor,  was  recently  elected  to  the 
Blue  Key.  "Doc"  from  Lugoff,  S.  C,  is  also  vice 
president  of  the  Clemson  YMCA. 


Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contest 

P.  H.  Gooding,  leader  of  Clemson  Poultry  Ex- 
tension Work,  has  announced  that  the  Chicken-of- 
tom-orrow  contest  will  be  held  at  Clemson  June  6, 
1949.  To  compete  in  this  contest,  the  chickens 
must  have  been  hatched  during  the  week  of 
March  14. 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  breed  a  chicken 
that  will  grow  faster  and  produce  more  meat, 
thereby  bringing  increasing  satisfaction  to  poul- 
try consumers  in  the  same  method  that  scientific 
breeding  has  developed  more  economical  cows 
and  hogs. 

The  $1,000  award  to  the  producer  of  the  prize 
specimen  is  given  by  the  A.&P.  Food  Stores.  Any- 
one is  eligible  to  enter  this  contest  if  they  have  a 
minimum  of  100  straight-run  chickens  or  50  sexed 
cockerels. 

Entry  blanks  may  be  secured  from  Mr.  Gooding 
at  Clemson. 

J.  M.  Eleazer  Elected  Chiarman  of  Ag  Editors 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  South- 
ern Agriculture  Workers  in  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
Mr.  J.  M.  Eleazer  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Editors.  He  was  an  agronomy  major 
while  at  Clemson  and  at  present  is  Extension  In- 
formation Specialist  at  Clemson. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  president  of  Clemson  College,  is 
also  president  of  the  Association  of  Southern 
Workers.  President  Poole  urged  all  extension 
workers  and  the  teaching  staff  to  cooperate  and 
form  a  strong  program  to  encourage  more  effi- 
cient agriculture  in  the  South. 

Professor  Goodale  on  Borden  Committee 

Recently  Mr.  B.  E.  Goodale,  professor  of  Dairy- 
ing at  Clemson,  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Bor- 
den's Award  Committee  in  Dairy  Manufacturing. 

Professor  Goodale  with  two  other  men  in  Dairy 
Manufacturing  from  other  agricultural  colleges  is 
to  choose  the  winner  of  this  $1,000  award.  The 
winner  will  be  an  outstanding  dairy  teacher  and 
research  worker. 
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CALVES  DEHORNED  WITH  ELECTRICITY 
By  HENRY  SIMONS,  Experiment  Station  Editor 

Did  you  ever  think  that  you'd  be  able  to  use 
a  soldering  iron  to  dehorn  a  young  calf?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  has  been  able  to  do 
just  that,  using  an  experimental  iron  with  a  spec- 
ially modified  head  or  tip. 


"The  new  method  has  been  so  successful  ex- 
perimentally that  for  the  past  six  months  all  new 
calves  in  our  Clemson  dairy  herd  have  been  elec- 
trically dehorned".  Prof.  J.  P.  LaMaster,  head  of 
the  Dairy  Department  reveals. 

Only  about  two  and  a  half  minutes  are  required 
to  complete  the  dehorning  operation  by  the  elec- 
trical method.  However,  thirteen  and  a  half  min- 
utes are  required  for  the  same  operation  when  us- 
ing liquid  caustic  and  19  minutes  with  caustic 
stick.  The  electrical  dehorning  method  is  not  only 
faster  than  the  caustic  but  is  less  painful  to  the 
animal  and  completely  bloodless. 


The  experimental  dehorner  consists  of  a  con- 
ventional soldering  iron  with  a  special  head  or  tip. 
Placing  the  hot  iron  in  contact  with  the  horn  pro- 
ducing cells  located  at  the  base  of  the  hornbutton 
kills  the  cells  and  prevents  the  horn  from  develop- 
ing. The  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  horn- 
button  and  slowly  rotated  with  a  circular  motion 
for  about  ten  seconds.  If  the  branded  circular 
area  is  a  bright  copper  color,  the  work  is  then 
complete.  If  not,  another  appli- 
cation of  the  electric  dehorner 
for  a  few  additional  seconds  com- 
pletes the  job. 


Based  on  this  information,  an 
electrical  dehorner  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  a  national  elec- 
trical firm  and  will  soon  be  a- 
vailable  in  South  Carolina.  This 
device  consists  of  an  electric  sol- 
dering iron  with  three  inter- 
changeable heads  or  tips.  One 
is  a  small  tip  for  dehorning  cal- 
ves up  to  one  month  of  age,  an- 
other a  medium-sized  head  for 
calves  one  to  two  months  old, 
and  the  third  a  large  head  for 
calves  up  to  three  months  of  age. 
A  conventional  soldering  iron  tip 
for  general  farm  use  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  outfit. 


THREE  HYBRID  CORN  VARIETIES  ARE 
RECOMMENDED  FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  following  hybrid  corn  varieties  have  been 
tested  by  the  Experiment  Station  and  are  recom- 
mended for  South  Carolina  conditions:  Dixie  17 
(white)  for  Piedmont;  N.  C.  27  (yellow)  for  Pied- 
mont and  Coastal  Plain;  and  Dixie  18  (yellow)  for 
Coastal  Plain.  These  hybrids  possess  high-yield- 
ing ability,  good  shuck  coverage,  strength  of  stalk 
and  are  adapted  to  the  areas  as  listed.  Farmers 
should  buy  only  certified  hybrid  corn  seed. 
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Carolina  Floral  Nursery 

CHARLESTON.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Azaleas    -:-    Camellias    -:-    Nursery  Stock 

Azaleas  Liners,  greenhouse  grown 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
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COMPLETE  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

CONTRACTING 

Plans  Drawn  to  Your  Specifications 

Walhalla  Builders  Supplies 

INCORPORATED 
and 

Blue  Ridge  Construction  Co. 

AFFILIATED 
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"Let  Us  Bring  Your  Air  Castle  Down  to  Earth" 


W.  B,  Rochester 
o      Walhalla.  S,  C. 
Phone  266-J 


Garlon  Kelly 

S.  B.  Rochester 

Salem,  S.  C. 


SULLIVAN 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

ANDERSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


'Serving  The  Farmers  of  This  Section 
Over  62  Years" 
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Telephones:    Office  2361        Night  2091 
PENDLETON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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Mr.  How  and  his  cousins,  the  Five  W's  —  Who, 
What,  When,  Where  and  V/hy  — are  the  investiga- 
tors by  which  any  product  of  human  endeavor 
may  be  put  to  the  critical  test  of  practicability 
and  usefulness.  A  test  of  this  nature  is  good  in- 
ventory practice  for  any  form  of  enterprise. 

Let's  put  The  Agrarian  to  the  test;  not  so  much 
with  the  idea  of  justifying  its  existence  as  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  bring  some  understanding  to 
those  on  the  campus  and  elsewhere  who  seem  to 
feel  that  extra-curricula  activities  such  as  this 
are  merety  instruments  whereby  the  "eager-beav- 
er" boys  let  off  steam;  that  time  and  effort  ex- 
pended on  such  organizations  is  beyond  the  realm 
of  education  and  therefore  wasted;  that  an  educa- 
tion constitutes  only  that  which  is  strictly  re- 
quired. 

The  first  four  W's  are  satisfied  by  simply  stat- 
ing —  "The  Agrarian  is  the  official  student  publi- 
cation of  the  Clemson  College  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, published  four  times  a  year  by  interested 
agricultural  students." 

HOW  brings  forth  the  ever  present  problem  of 
financing  the  publication  and  distribution  of  this 
magazine.  The  Agrarian  is  self-supporting  in  that 
all  circulation  is  free  and  no  financial  aid  whatso- 
ever is  received  from  the  school.  In  this  respect, 
we  are  somewhat  unique  among  student  agricul- 
tural magazines  of  the  nation.  Our  advertisers 
are  our  sole  means  of  support;  their  patronage 
our  lifeblood. 

WHY  The  Agrarian?  Is  it  of  any  practical  use? 
Does  it  perform  and  service? 

A  publication  should  perform  three  basic  serv- 
ices to  be  considered  worthwhile  —  a  service  to 
its  readers,  its  advertisers,  and  its  staff. 

This  is  a  semi-technical  agricultural  magazine; 
as  such  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  "general  reader  in- 
terest." However,  our  circulation  list  attempts  to 
put  The  Agrarian  in  the  hands  of  readers  to  whom 
it   may   be   of   some   service  —   farmers,   county 


agents,  4-H  and  Future  Farmer  groups,  Granges, 
and  others  instrumental  in  the  program  of  a  bet- 
ter agriculture  for  South  Carolina. 

Layout  and  editing  errors,  cumbersome  sen- 
tences and  dull  writing  can  be  found  in  this  mag- 
azine. We  don't  pretend  to  be  professional  jour- 
nalists; but  we  try  our  best  in  the  belief  that  sin- 
cere efforts  courts  tolerance.  It's  a  cinch  the  pro- 
fessional best  conquered  clumsiness  through  ex- 
perience. 

If  space  permitted,  we  would  take  issue  on  the 
point  that  advertising  in  publications  of  this  type 
is  merely  a  good  will  measure.  On  that  point 
alone,  however,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  a 
lot  of  good  will  can  be  built  among  some  3,200 
Clemson  students,  1,500  of  the  states'  more  pro- 
gressive farmers,  and  numerous  other  readers. 

We  constantly  strive  to  give  efficient,  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  service  to  our  advertisers  — 
who  serve  The  Agrarian  by  letting  it  serve  them. 
Their  patronage  is  appreciated;  their  comments 
on  our  service  solicited. 

Article  and  feature  writing,  keeping  the  books 
and  paying  the  bills,  ad  soliciting  and  writing, 
circulation  and  mailing,  editing  and  makeup  — 
these  and  other  jobs  staff  members  do  of  their 
own  will  on  their  own  time.  Why?  We  think  it's 
good  training  for  the  years  that  follow  "sheep- 
skin day." 

The  ability  of  confident  self-expression,  gained 
through  informative  writing;  the  acceptance  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  brought  about  through 
team-work;  the  "at-ease"  of  making  business  and 
social  contacts  —  these  and  other  experiences 
gained  may  not  help  us  get  a  better  job  upon 
graduation  than  the  campus  "Do-little";  but  it's  a 
safe  bet  they  won't  do  us  any  harm  after  we  get 
the  job.  Wanta'  bet.  Do-little? 

What  am  I  selling?  Gilt  edged  bonds  that  pay 
triple  dividends  —  an  interest  in  constructive 
things;  other  than  those  "required." 
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L.  C.  MARTIN  DRUG  COMPANY 


.|>  P,  S.  McCOLLUM,  Owner 


THE  OFFICIAL  COLLEGE  BOOK  AND  SUPPLY  STORE 


SERVING  CLEMSON  STUDENTS  SINCE 

1908 


Clemson  South  Carolina 
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ounVCUrusButp 

is  popular  with 

progressive 

Dairymen 

because  .  . 

1.  IT  is  an  excellent  cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT  will  take  the  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 

6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  of 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible  nutrients 
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Cofps  Lic^e  Sum^CUrus  TUIp 

Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk-making  units,  brimming 

with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why 

"They  Moo  For  More" 

buni*CUrus  rroducis  Co 

HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 

'-S  Agent:  ASHCRAFT- WILKINSON  COMPANY,  ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
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I  McNair's  Yield-Tested  Seed 
I  Company,  Inc. 


WHOLESALE  SEED  GROWERS  OF 


Watermelon 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Corn 


Crotolaria 
Soybeans 
Wheat 
Oats 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 
manufactures  V-C  Fertilizers  balanced  to 
meet  the  particular  plant  food  needs  of  every 
crop  you  grow.  When  you  buy  V-C  Fertili- 
zers, what  you  really  get  is  the  more  abun- 
dant harvest  that  makes  farming  a  better 
paying  business. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corporation 

COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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Lespedeza 

Hybrid 

Seed 

Corn 

ALL  OF  OUR  SEED  ARE  GROWN 
ON  McNAIR'S  OWN  FARMS  BY 

McNair's  Yield-Tested  Seed 
Company,  Inc. 


SI 


Phone  388  and  87 


LAURINBURG,  N.  C. 
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PRACTICE  MAKES  THE  BEST  TEACHER 
Future  Ag  Teachers  Teach  -  While  Being  Taught 


In  order  to  train  the  prospective 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  of 
South  Carolina,  there  has  been  in- 
stalled at  Clemson  a  program  in 
teacher  training  which  has  proven 
to  be  very  effective  in  training  ag- 
riculture teachers  for  many  years. 
This  program  consists  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching  as 
well  as  the  practical  experience  of 
actually  teaching  under  the  super- 
vision of  experienced  well  trained 
teacher  trainers  and  the  various  ag- 
riculture teachers  of  the  local  high 
schools  in  which  we  work. 

A  student  must  have  several  pre- 
paratory courses  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  practice  teach- 
ing. These  courses  serve  as  an 
orientation  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  curriculum,  how  it  is  set  up, 
and  what  is  expected  and  required 
of  each  student  who  elects  to  major 
in  Vocational  Agriculture  Educa- 
tion. 

Besides  these  courses  in  educa- 
tion everyone  is  required  to  take 
courses  in  English,  chemistry,  math- 
ematics, agronomy,  animal  husban- 
dry, dairying,  agriculture  engineer- 
ing, botany,  horticulture,  bacteriol- 
ogy, and  agriculture  economics.  Af- 
ter securing  a  technical  knowledge 
of  these  subjects,  the  student  is 
permitted  to  enroll  in  practice 
teaching. 

The  practice  teaching  program  is 
supervised  by  Professors  J.  B.  Mon- 
roe, F.  E.  Kirkley,  W.  C.  Bowen,  B. 
H.  Stribling,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  White. 
These  teacher  trainers  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  work  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  agriculture  teachers  at  Keo- 
wee,  Central,  Pendleton,  and  Sene- 
ca High  Schools. 

These  teachers  are  very  helpful 
and  cooperative;  their  many  sug- 
gestions, patience,  and  other  forms 
of  supervision  are  of  immense  val- 
ue to  the  students. 

There  are  two  main  phases  in 
practice  teaching  at  Clemson.  Name- 
ly, these  are:  (1)  all  day  training 
dealing  with  high  school  boys,  their 
problems,  supervised  programs;  and 
teaching  the  class,  (2)  evening  class 
training  consisting  of  working  with 
adult   farmers,   visiting   their  farms. 


The  Author  and  Ed  Hucks,  Teacher  Trainees,  Discuss  Some  of  Their  Froblems 
with  Prof.  J.  B.  Monroe 


By   FRANK   M,   HART 
Vocational    Agricultural    Ed.    1949 

and  leading  discussions  at  the  night 
meetings. 

Let's  look  at  the  student  who  is 
working  with  the  adult  farmers.  He 
is  assigned  to  a  teacher  trainer  who 
works  with  him  and  personally  ad- 
vises him  on  the  problems  that  a- 
rise.  First  he  must  learn  something 
about  the  community,  its  major 
money  crops,  supplementary  crops, 
minor  crops,  and  the  farm  practices 
that  are  being  used.  During  this 
time  he  is  studying,  in  the  class- 
room, methods  and  techniques  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  best  and  most  diplomatic  way. 

The  next  problem  concerns  ways 
in  which  these  farm  practices  can 
be  improved;  so  that  the  farmer  can 
better  his  environment  and  increase 
his  income.  With  a  thorough  study, 
advice  from  his  teacher  trainer  and 
the  local  agriculture  teacher,  the 
student  forms  a  lesson  plan  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  lead  the  discus- 
sion at  the  meetings  and  talk  over 
the  problems  of  these  farmers,  thus 
offering  suggestions  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them. 

The  practice  teaching  work  with 
high  school  students  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  other  phase  of 
work. 


This  second  phase  is  carried  out 
with  the  close  cooperation  of  the  lo- 
cal high  school  agriculture  teacher. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  train- 
ee takes  over  the  local  teacher's 
program,  which  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  student  in  the 
class.  Of  course,  before  any  teach- 
ing is  done  the  teacher  trainer  takes 
the  students  on  a  trip  to  familarize 
them  with  the  community,  and  vis- 
it the  high  school  boys  they  plan  to 
teach.  This  trip  gives  the  trainee  a 
chance  to  learn  the  home  conditions 
and  local  problems  that  face  each 
student  in  his  class. 

Topics  for  the  lessons  are  assign- 
ed each  trainee,  who  makes  out  a 
complete  lesson  plan  and  submits  it 
to  the  teacher  trainer  for  correction 
and  approval.  The  trainee  rehearses 
his  lesson  before  the  teacher  trainer 
and  fellow  trainees  so  that  his  me- 
thod of  presentation  may  be  eval- 
uated. 

The  trainee  then  substitutes  for 
the  agriculture  teacher  and  has  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  class.  Af- 
terwards, a  discussion  is  held  con- 
cerning the  way  the  lesson  was 
taught  and  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  methods  used  by  the  trainee 
are  discussed  in  detail. 

Frequent  repetitions  of  this  dou- 
ble-pronged plan  of  assuming  re- 
(continued  on  page  twenty-six) 
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Dirty  engines  can  cause  costly  break- 
downs this  spring  . . .  put  a  tractor  out  of 
use  just  when  you  need  it  most.  Don't 
risk  this  threat  to  bigger  cash  crops. 
Protect  your  heavy-duty  diesel  and 
gasoHne  tractor  and  truck  engines 
now  and  regularly  with 
ESSOLUBE  HD  Motor  Oil! 

ESSOLUBE  HD  provides  this 
protection  in  two  ways: 

1  •  Contains  special  detergent  that 
helps  keep  valves,  rings,  pistons 
and  upper  engine  surfaces  free 
from  harmful  sludge  and  varnish. 

2»   Stays  full-bodied  at  high  tempera- 
tures, flows  freely  when  motor  is 
cold  . . .  for  all-around  engine 
*  protection  in  any  weather. 


with  ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL 


See  Your  Esse  Farm  Distributor  For  These  Other  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

ESSO  GASOLINES— strong  and  smooth  power  flow  for  farm  engines,  high  anti- 
knock under  load. 

ESSO  MOTOR  OIL  —  a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 

ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL— dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 

ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE— long-lasting,  adhesive  grease  that  stays  on  the  job  under 
rough  going. 

ESSO  GEAR  OIL-a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec- 
tion to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TtRcS,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

AGRICULTURAL    STUDENTS    are 

offered  free  subscriptions  to  the 
regularly  published  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS.  Every  issue  packed  with 
valuable  articles  and  helpful  hints 
on  modern  farming  methods. 
Write  today  to:  Esso  Farm  News, 
Room  777A,  15  West  51st  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


yoa  can  depend  on 


fARM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO      STANDARD^OIL      COMPANY 


BROW  ROT  STUDY  MADE 
ON  PEACH  SHIPMENTS 

By  HENRY  SIMONS 
Experiment  Station  Editor 

Do  peaches  which  are  apparent- 
ly free  of  disease  at  harvest  devel- 
op brown  rot  damage  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  retail  market?  To 
answer  this  question,  experiments 
were  begun  last  summer  by  the 
Botany  Department  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Participating  in  the  study 
were  Dr.  H.  H.  Foster,  associate 
plant  pathologist  of  the  Botany  De- 
partment; M.  A.  Smith  and  G.  B. 
Ramsey,  plant  pathologists  of  the 
USDA. 

Peaches  from  eight  different 
spray  treatments  were  harvested 
and  then  graded,  packed  and  ship- 
ped the  same  day  to  Chicago,  111. 
Two    additional    baskets    from    each 


spray  plot  were  placed  in  storage 
at  Clemson,  one  being  stored  at 
room  temperature  (78-85  degree  F.) 
and  the  other  at  36-45  degree  F. 

The  freight  shipment  arrived  in 
Chicago  four  days  after  leaving  the 
shipping  point  in  Spartanburg  coun- 
ty. The  peaches  were  then  held  at 
room  temperature  for  four  addi- 
•  lonal  days  to  stimulate  conditions 
m  a  retail  market.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  brown  rot  damage  was 
found  to  be  of  commercial  import- 
ance in  the  fruit  from  only  three  of 
the  eight  spray  treatments. 

Based  on  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments, the  following  general 
statements  can  be  made: 

(1)  Low  temperatures  during  tran- 
sit and  storage  reduced  losses  from 
brown   rot  in  every  case. 

(2)  Seven  applications  of  wet- 
table  sulfur  during  the  growing  sea- 
son gave  excellent  control  of  brown 
rot. 

(3)  Orchard  sprays  using  the  new 
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We  all  have  goals.  Your  immediate  goal  is 
that  coveted  "sheep  slcin"  .  .  .  your  college 
diploma  .  .  .  the  symbol  of  knowledge  at- 
tained in  youf  chosen  field.  To  you  it  marks 
the  beginning  ...  an  important  step  up  the 
ladder  to  success. 

We  at  Armour  and  Company  have  our 
goals,  too.  To  the  producer,  from  whom  we 
buy  farm  livestock,  milk,  cream,  poultry  and 
eggs,  our  never-ending  objectives  are  .  .  . 
fair  dealings,  unequalled  service,  and  con- 
tinued good-will.  To  the  consumer  .  .  .  the 
people  who  buy  our  fresh,  cured  and  canned 
meats  .  .  .  our  butter  and  cheese  .  .  .  and  our 
poultry  and  eggs,  we  strive  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  food  products  available. 

You  know  — and  we  know  — that  worth- 
while goals  are  not  achieved  easily  .  .  .  yet 
they  are  well  worth  the  effort. 


organic  fungicides,  Zerlate  and  Phy- 
gon  X-L  controlled  brown  rot  but 
were  not  superior  to  wettable  sul- 
fur. Phygon  X-L  at  the  rate  used  in 
these  experiments  caused  most  of 
the  fruit  to  be  discolored. 

(4)  The  place  to  stop  brown  rot  is 
in  the  orchard. 

PLANT  PATENTS 

(continued  from  page  six) 

plant  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent; 
that  he  does  not  know  and  does  not 
believe  that  the  same  was  ever  be- 
fore known  or  used.  The  patent  of- 
fice requires  two  things  of  an  appli- 
cant for  a  patent.  First,  he  must  file 
the  specifications  in  duplicate,  one 
under  oath.  Second,  when  the  pat- 
entability of  the  plant  rests  on  col- 
or, he  must  submit  a  permanent  wa- 
ter color  drawing  on  Whatman  pa- 
per with  the  application.  If  the  ap- 
plicant is  successful  in  securing  a 
patent  his  minimum  costs  will  be 
fifty  dollars.  The  average  total  cost 
will  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars  considering  the  expense 
of  a  drawing  or  two  if  in  color  and 
the  attorney's  fee. 

Since  the  application  for  a  patent 
must  be  made  by  the  originator,  the 
little  man  or  employee  of  a  large 
concern  is  protected.  A  company 
cannot  profit  from  the  plant  patent 
of  an  employee  unless  he  is  under 
written  contract  with  them. 

As  long  as  the  field  of  agriculture 
remains  profitable,  plant  breeders 
will  continue  to  seek  improved  va- 
rieties of  plants.  The  field  is  wide 
open.  There  are  about  280,000  spe- 
cies of  plants  known  in  the  world, 
of  which  about  a  tenth  are  used  by 
man  today.  Surely  there  are  count- 
less variations  which  if  recognized 
and  protected  would  bring  a  lot  of 
money  to  some  lucky  people. 


ARMOUR 


AND    COM  PANY 


METHIONINE  FOR  FEEDS 

It  has  been  announced  that  in- 
creased production  of  low-cost  syn- 
thetic methionine  has  made  the 
product  now  available  for  commer- 
cial consumption.  The  amino  acid 
has  great  potential  use  in  feeds, 
since  small  additions  to  vegetable 
protein  increases  its  efficiency  and 
allow  replacement  of  animal  pro- 
tein now  in  short  supply.  The  new 
process  for  synthesizing  the  amino 
acid  not  only  has  greatly  increased 
supplies  but  also  has  reduced  the 
cost  about  97  percent. 
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This  picture  gives  you  the  driver's-eye  view, 
operating  the  new  rear-engine  Model  G  tractor. 

Your  eye  follows  the  oncoming  rows  clearly 
and  easily.  You  have  straight-ahead  vision, 
instead  of  looking  down  or  behind. 

Equipped  with  a  new  front-mounted,  low-set 
2-row  drill  planter  (or  a  multiple-row  planter 
for  soybeans  and  narrow-row  crops)  the  Model 
G  is  the  ideal  self-powered  planter. 

Any  one  of  10  front-view  Model  G  Matched 
Tools  can  .be  attached  or  detached  in  5  minutes 


MODEL      G 

for  some  jobs  on  ALL  farms 
for  ALL  jobs  on  some  farms 


or  less.  The  tractor  wheels  can  be  spaced  for 
planting  or  cultivating  1  to  6  rows..  Speeda 
range  from  %  to  7  miles  per.  hour,  including 
a  special  low  creeper  gear. 

This  is  the  tractor  to  replace  that  lasf  feam 
of  horses.  It  operates  on  2  to  3  quarts  of  fiiel 
per  hour,  far  thriftier  than  feeding  a  team  the 
year  'round. 

More  than  a  new  "tractor,  the  ^rear-engine 
Model  G  is  the  central  unit  of  a  new  system  of 
motorized  farm  tools. 
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CLEMSON  HEREFORDS  POLLED  -  HORNLESS  THAT  IS 


BREED  BEGAN  IN  1900. 

CLEMSON  NOW  HAS 

LARGE  HERD 

The  Polled  Hereford  breed  origi- 
nated in  the  central  west  of  the  U- 
nited  States  and  in  Ontario,  Cana- 
da. Prior  to  1890,  certain  breeders 
of  Hereford  cattle  realized  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  polled  head  over  the 
horned  head  in  the  production  of 
commercial  cattle,  and  attempted  to 
eliminate  the  horns  of  the  Hereford 
cattle  and  still  maintain  so  far  as 
possible  the  many  good  points  which 
have  made  the  Hereford  one  of  the 
great  breeds  of  beef  cattle. 

Tlie  first  attempts  to  produce  poll- 
ed Herefords  were  made  by  cross- 
ing polled  cattle  of  other  breeds 
with  the  Herefords.  By  this  method 
many  of  the  calves  were  polled  and 
had  Hereford  color  markings.  These 
calves  were  known  as  single-stand- 
ard Polled  Herefords,  as  only  one 
parent  was  naturally  polled. 

In  1901  Warren  Gammon  and  Son 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  bred  the  first 
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By  T.  A.  WARREN.  JR. 
Animals  Husbandry,  1950 

purebred  Polled  Herefords.  They 
sent  letters  to  all  Herefoi'd  breeders 
inquiring  for  purebred  polled  cattle 
which  had  turned  up  in  their  herds. 
As  a  result  of  their  search  they  pur- 
chased seven  cows  and  four  bulls 
which  were  naturally  hornless.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  double-stand- 
ard strain  of  Polled  Herefords. 


The  Anierican  Polled  Hereford 
Breeders'  Ac?ociation  was  organized 
in  1900  with  Mr.  Gammon  as  secre- 
tary. 

Clemson's  Polled  Hereford  herd 
Ete-rted  in  1935  when  Mr.  L.  V.  Star- 
key  purchased  Mossy  Plato  26th 
and  six  of  his  daughters.  This  is 
now  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best 
herds  of  Purebred  Polled  Hereford 
cattle  owned  by  an  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  United  States. 

(continued  on  page  twenty-six) 
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PENDLETON 
FERTILIZERS 

MADE    BY 

Pendleton  Oil  Mill 

PENDLETON.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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Why  Not  Raise 
THE  HOG  OF  TOMORROW 

and 

Get  a  Premium  for  Your  Market  Hogs 

American  Landrace 
Breeding  Stock 

NOW  AVAILABLE  AT 

BRANCH60UND  FARM 

(On  Route  15  at  Silver) 
MANNING,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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TRACTOR 


DEARBORN  IMPLEMENTS  HELP  GET  MORE  DONE, 
EVERY  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR 


All  over  America  ifs  proving  itself  a 

YEAR  'ROUND 
TRACTOR 


SNOW  PLOWING-Dearborn  Snow 
Plows  are  raised,  or  lowered  by  Ford 
Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
Attached  by  means  of  the  Dearborn 
Universal  Frame  (sold  separately). 

"1 


WOODCUTTING-Carry  the  Dearborn 
Cordwood  Saw  on  the  Ford  Tractor 
right  to  the  job,  then  lower  to  work- 
ing position   by   Ford  Hydraulic 

Toucli   Control. 
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PLOWING -The  FordTractor  is  powered 
to  handle  the  Dearborn  two-bottom, 
14-inch  moldboard  plow  .  .  .  also  disc 
plows,  middlcbiisters,  2-way  plows, 
furrow  ers  and  sub-soilers. 


CUITIVATING-With  whatever  type 
cultivator  is  preferred  .  .  .  lift  type 
spring  shank,  rigid  shank  and  front 
mounted  attachments  for  eitlier,  as 
well  as  listed  crop  cultivators. 
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COMBINING  \\  li.itcvcr  crop  is  being 
harvested,  llie  Dearborn-Wood  Bros. 
Combine  can  be  relied  on  to  cut, 
thresh  and  clean  efficiently,  under 
both  good  and  bad  conditions. 


MOWING  -Tlip  Find  Tr.M  Inr  and  a 
Utailxnn  Mower  Ijkf  lull  a(l\antage 
of  good  weatlier.  Tlie  mower  shown 
here  can  be  attached  in  8  minutes. 
Can  mow  up  to  25  to  33  acres  a  day. 
f 


CORN  PICKING-The  Ford  Tractor  and 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker 
make  a  fast,  clean-picking,  dependable 
combination.  Rows  from  30"  to  42" 
easily  handled.  Extra  big  husking 
bed  adds  to  picking  capacity. 


LOADING— The  Dearborn  Standard 
Manure  and  Material  Loader  lifts  and 
lowers  by  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic 
power,  carries  loads  to  wherever 
they  are  to  be  dumped.  Heavy 
duty  model  also  available. 


.^earooptv. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


^  a//  'round  periormanQe 

Naturally,  the  farmer  thinks  of  a  tractor  in  connection 
with  field  work.  And,  the  more  he  uses  a  Ford  Tractor 
in  the  fields,  for  plowing,  discing,  cultivating  and  the 
like,  the  more  respect  he  has  for  the  way  it  buckles 
down  to  heavy  pulling  and  tough  going  .  .  .  for  the 
way  it  "takes  the  toil  out  of  the  soil"  and  the  amount 
of  work  it  helps  get  done  in  a  day. 

Here's  a  tractor  that  can  handle  a  really  tough 
plowing  job  and  bring  new  speed  and  efficiency  to 
other  kinds  of  heavy  field  work.  It's  a  tractor  that 
pleases  with  the  quality  of  its  work  and  surprises 
with  its  economy. 

^  all  'round  the  farm 

With  a  Ford  Tractor  and  the  right  Dearborn  Equip- 
ment, power  and  speed  are  brought  to  such  jobs  as 
scraping,  leveling,  loading,  ditching,  terracing, 
excavating,  digging  post  holes,  sawing  wood,  or 
clearing  snow. 

Most  Dearborn  Implements  are  lifted  and  lowered 
by  a  finger  touch  with  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control. 

0  all  year  'round 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  a  Ford  Tractor 
keeps  busy  for  many  extra  hours  in  a  year  .  . .  saving 
time  and  drudgery,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  shed. 
There's  a  difference  in  the  greater  amount  of  work 
done  and  in  the  way  this  tractor  can  be  used  to 
improve  farms  and  increase  earning  power.  For 
complete  information,  literature  and  demonstrations, 
see  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION    •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


4  LOOK  FOR   THIS  S/GN-It  identifies 

your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer.  You'll  find 

5^^*  him  cooperative,  a  good  man  to  know  better. 


COPYRfGHT  I9«.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  COP-PORATIOM 


^Mif^fnln^  MORE 


MEANS  LESS  WORK  .  .  . 
INCOME  PER  ACRE 


s  the  Yield 
the  Land 

You  profit  two  ways  when  you  inoculate  clovers,  alfalfa  and 
other  legumes  with  NITRAGIN,  You  gain  from  better 
growth  and  you  save  soil  fertility.  The  healthy  root  systems 
on  legumes  inoculated  with  NITRAGIN  take  free  nitrogen 
from  the  air  to  enrich  the  land  ...  to  give  you  higher  yields 
of  richer  hay  and  pastures.  These  benefits  cost  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre — take  only  a  few  minutes'  time.  Make  inocula- 
tion v/ith  NITRAGIN  a  regular  legume-planting  habit.  Get 
''the  inoculant  in  the  yellow  can"  from  your  seedsman.  Write 
for  free  bulletins  »  .  <>  they  tell  how  to  grow  better  legumes. 

THE  NSTRAQIN  CO.,  inc.  «  3929  N.  BOOTH  ST.  •  MILWA!JKEE  12,  WIS. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING 

(continued  from  page  twenty) 

sponsibility  and  leadership  at  even- 
ing adult  meetings  and  high  school 
agricultural  classes  gives  the  stu- 
dent a  valuable  background  of  prac- 


tical experience  to  bolster  his  col- 
lege classroom  theory.  When  two 
semesters  of  such  work  are  over, 
each  student  has  a  definite  insight 
as  to  how  a  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  performs  his  duties  in  the 
community. 


COTTON  VARIETY  TESTS 

(continued  from  page  four) 

hulls.  Cotton  fits  into  your  farming 
because  it  is  a  dependable  crop,  be- 
cause you  have  the  experience  and 
the  equipment  to  handle  it,  and  for 
many  other  reasons  that  you  can 
readily  name.  The  first  practice 
recommended  by  the  extension  cot- 
ton improvement  specialists  for  the 
production  of  large  yields  of  high 
quality  cotton  is  to  grow  only  a 
well-bred,  wilt  resistant  variety  of 
proven  worth  as  to  high-yielding, 
early  maturing,  desirable  staple 
length  (1  inch  or  longer)  and  other 
quality  characteristics.  Make  the 
most  of  your  cotton  crop  by  select- 
ing the  variety  which  will  give  you 
the  best  returns. 

CLEMSON  HEREFORDS 

(continued  from  page  twenty-four) 

Mossy  Plato  26th  was  a  great 
breeding  bull,  and  his  name  appears 
in  the  pedigree  of  many  famous 
sires.  Mossy  Plato  26th  was  follow- 
ed by  RoUo  Domino  2nd  which  is 
also  an  excellent  herd  sire. 

The  next  bull  of  importance  was 
Battle  Domino  11th  which  is  the 
present  senior  herd  sire.  This  bull 
is  the  sire  of  many  show  cattle  in- 
cluding a  reserve  champion  female 
and  a  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
National  Polled  Hereford  shows. 
The  female  sold  for  $6,000  and  the 
bull  for  $35,000. 

At  present  the  Clemson  herd  con- 
tains more  than  100  females,  most 
of  which  are  of  breeding  age.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  females  in  the  herd 
have  been  produced  by  the  college. 

The  bull  calves  from  this  herd 
are  usually  purchased  by  farmers. 
Last  year  an  auction  sale  was  held 
to  dispose  of  the  young  bulls,  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  the  future.  Information 
concerning  this  plan  will  be  avail- 
able at  a  later  date.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  a  young  bull 
for  breeding  purposes  should  obtain 
information    concerning   this    sale. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to 
come  and  see  this  herd.  Last  sum- 
mer an  estimated  3,000  people  visit- 
ed the  herd  during  the  period  of 
one   month. 


First  Farmer:  "Which  is  correct:  A 
hen  is  sittin',  or  a  hen  is  settin'?" 

Second  Farmer:  "I  don't  know, 
and  I  don't  care.  All  I  bother  about 
is  when  she  cackles — is  she  laying 
or  is  she  lying?" 


TWENTY-SIX 


THE  AGRARIAN" 


ioneers  Conquered  This  Land  With  Their  Hands... 


Modern  Machines  Made  It  a  Land  of  Plenty! 


PIONEERS  came  with  their  axes,  guns  and  hoes, 
their  wooden  plows,  iron  plows,  steel  plows,  oxen 
and  horses;  and  through  hard  work,  unimagin- 
able hardship  and  drudgery  carved  for  themselves 
homes  and  farms  from  a  rugged,  new  land.  Their 
farming  tools  were  in  many  respects  quite  the 
same  as  those  used  in  BibUcal  times  and  not  much 
better.  But  unlike  the  people  of  older  times,  men 
in  this  land  had  equality,  opportunity,  aggressive 
ingenuity,  freedom  from  oppressive  restrictions 
. . .  time  and  opportunity  to  think  and  plan.  And 
men  prospered  .  .  .  invented  machines  to  help  do 
their  tasks  faster  and  better.  The  last  100  years 
was  a  period  of  sudden,  swift  progress . . .  real  pro- 
gress .  .  .  and  it  parallels  the  history  of  the  farm 
machinery  industry.  More  progress  was  made  in 
the  last  fifty  years  than  in  all  the  ages  before. 

That  progress  continues  under  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  capitalism.  Men 
who  plan  beyond  tomorrow  know  that  modern 
methods  of  agriculture  will  assure  posterity  of 
fertile,  productive  soil.  That  is  why  more  and 
more  progressive  farmers  demand  MM  MOD- 
ERN TRACTORS,  MACHINES,  and  POWER 
UNITS.  They  know  that  the  MM  trademark  is 
the  recognized  symbol  of  highest  quahty  since 
1865.  Today  MM  modern  machines  of  proved 
dependability  and  economy  ,  .  .  machines  built 
to  do  the  work  with  comfort,  convenience,  and 
safety  enable  the  farmers  of  America  to  supply 
the  world  with  food,  fiber,  and  oils. 

Today's  farmers  using  modern  methods  and 
modern  machinery  are  truly  Pioneers  of  Progress! 


IMODCRN   MACHINERY 


MlNNEAPOLIS-IVIOLINE 

V  MINNEAPOLIS   1,  MINNESOTA 


NEWS    FROM    '48    GRADS 


Agricultural    Economics 

Gilbert  Hardee,  former  state 
BSU  president,  and  Jay  Young, 
president  of  the  YMCA  while  at 
Clemson,  are  graduate  assistants  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  they  did  field  work 
in  Kentucky  and  started  work  on 
their  Masters'  degree  last  fall. 

Lamar  Judy  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  South  Carolina  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Board  in 
Columbia,  which  works  toward 
bringing  industries  into  the  state. 
He  also  did  some  work  on  the  new 
grain   elevator   in   Anderson. 

Agricultural    Engineering 

James  H.  Arnette  is  now  assist- 
ant  professor  of  Agricultural  Engi- 


neering at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Fred  K.  Norris  is  engaged  in 
farming  at  his  home  in  Eutawville. 

Carl  M.  Lund  is  employed  as  Ser- 
vice Manager  of  the  G.  I.  Case  Co., 
in   Charlotte,    North   Carolina. 

J.  S.  Evans,  L.  A.  Mclnnis,  B.  K. 
Quattlebaum,  and  Ernest  Rogers 
are  working  with  the  college  and 
the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  here  at  Clem- 
son. 

Agronomy 

D.  B.  Rosenkrans,  Jr.,  is  now  As- 
sociate Agricultural  Editor  at  the 
Mississippi  State  College  Experi- 
ment  Station. 

Don    Sharp    is    now    operating    a 
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QUESTIONS 

Twice  here  in  red,  two-thirds  in  white, 
Explains  just  why  a  Chesterfield's  right 


Four  are  shown  and  all  the  same 
In  color  and  shape,  but  not  in  fame. 

You've  no  doubt  heard  it  noised  about 

oysters  "R"  in  season, 
One  glance  at  lovely  Linda  and  you're 

to  see  the  reason. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue- 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
/^  DANA  ANDREWS  and  C.  D.  ALLEN  talking  about  Chesterfield. 

Mr.  A(ndrews)  says  "They're  mild  and  they  taste  good." 

Mr.  A(llen)  says  "I've  been  smoking  Chesterfield  ever  since  they  used 

to  put  them  up  in  a  cardboard  box." 
B   DANA  ANDREWS  in  "NO  MINOR  VICES."  (The  sequence  refers  to 

the  number  of  letters  in  the  three  words  of  the  picture  title). 
Q   Answer:  SEMORA.  Spelling  backward  (AROMES)  you  change  E  to  A 

and  get  fragrant  smells  (AROMAS). 

WINNERS... 


R.  H.  Heinbockel  J.  T.  Cribb,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  J.  G.  Peeler,  J.  F. 
Craig,  C.  B.  Sanders,  E.  L.  Shealy,  P.  Boyd,  J.  Wilson,  F.  Adickes 
OK  Boys,  more  free  smokes  this  month — just  put  on  that  old 
thinking  cap  and  see  if  you  can't  put  your  name  in  that  winner 
list.     Submit  entries  to  room  3-228  or  8-230 — Ten  winners. 


farm  in  Orangeburg  County. 

B.  N.  Kelly  is  in  charge  of  all 
farms  at  the  State  Hospital  in  Col- 
umbia. 

E.  D.  Weimortz  is  now  employed 
by  the  Perry-Morse  Seed  Company 
in  Detroit,   Michigan. 

R.  D.  Nicholson  is  engaged  in 
Farm  Management  work  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

I.  N.  Rizer  is  engaged  in  farming 
and  instructing  veterans  at  Lodge, 
South   Carolina. 

E.  G.  Tate  is  employed  as  Assist- 
ant County  Agent  of  Greenwood, 
County. 

H.  Z.  Woodfin  has  a  job  with 
"Uncle   Sam"  at  Fort  Jackson. 

N.  C.  Anderson  is  Assistant  Coun- 
ty Agent  of  Clarendon  County  and 
is  currently  residing  at  Manning. 

K.  R.  Bell  is  located  in  business 
at  MuUins. 

E.  R.  Bozeman  is  doing  work   on 
artificial    insemination    in    Laurens 
County. 
Dairying 

R.  M.  Hanckel  is  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Missouri  in  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri engaged  in  graduate  work  on 
dairy    products. 

Jerome  Senn  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina  with  the 
rank  of  2nd  Lieutenant. 

C.  E.  Cousins  accepted  a  position 
as  Assistant  County  Agent  in  Rich- 
land   County. 

M.  B.  Smith  is  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness  at   Spartanburg. 

W.    T.    O'Dell    is    connected    with 
the   staff   of   the   Dairy   Department 
at  Clemson. 
Entomology 

W.  M.  Askey  is  located  in  Colum- 
bia with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

R.  B.  Hancock  is  engaged  in  the 
Department  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  in  New  York. 

L.  H.  Moore  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  College. 

A.  C.  Turner,  Jr.,  is  doing  gradu- 
ate  work   at  the  University   of   Illi- 
nois. 
Horticulture 

W.  J.  Park  is  employed  by  a  seed 
company    in    Greenwood. 

Roscoe  Higdon  is  now  working  at 
the  Sand  Hill  Experiment  Station 
in  Columbia.  He  recently  finished 
a  semester  of  graduate  work  at 
Michigan   State   College. 

James  S.  Rodgers  is  Assistant 
County  Agent  of  Charleston  Coun- 
ty. 


TWENTY-EIGHT 
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THE  NEW  IH  LOW-WHEEL 
.   .   .   .    .   GRAIN  DRILLS 


SEED  WITH  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 


Here  is  the  new  IH  Model  M  low-wheel  grain 
drill— seeding  5V2  acres  of  grain  per  hour. 

The  companion  line  of  Model  MF  fertilizer 
grain  drills  resembles  the  Model  M.  But  the  MF 
has  a  large-capacity  divided  hopper  with  one  side 
each  for  fertilizer  and  grain.  The  separate  drive 
of  the  fertilizer  mechanism  can  be  set  to  deposit 
30  to  1,135  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to 
the  acre. 

These  two  models  of  the  new  line  of  IH  drills 
are  built  for  fast  precision  seeding  of  practically 
any  size  or  kind  of  seed.  The  Model  M  and  Model 
MF  each  have  an  all-steel  frame  of  welded  con- 


struction that  gives  the  backbone  of  strength  to 
work  behind  a  tractor  at  today's  popular  speeds, 
as  a  single  unit  or  in  multiple  hitches. 

The  6.00-16  tires  give  these  drills  flotation  oa 
soft  seedbed.  That  helps  assure  the  seeding  depth 
desired;  also  results  in  power-saving  lightness  of 
draft.  Bearings  are  pressure-lubricated  and  well 
protected  from  dust. 

These  new  IH  drills  are  furnished  with  the  type 
of  furrow  openers  selected;  and  with  fluted  or 
double  run  feed.  Your  IH  dealer  has  full  informa- 
tion on  the  size  of  Model  M  or  MF  drill  equipped 
exactly  to  suit  individual  needs. 


NTiStNATIONAL  HARVESTiR 


Thii  modern  building  symbolizes 
the  expended  service  focilitiei 
of  IH  dealers  tSrougKout  Anterico. 


180    NORTH    MICHIGAN    AVENUE      •      CHICAGO   1,   ILLINOIS 

tlS7EN    ro    JAMES    MCITON    ON    ■HARVEST    Of    STASS"    CVCKY    WEDNCSDAY    EVENING    ON    CSS, 


a 


EverykJj  likes  Cksterficld 
because  its  MILDER 


its  MI  cigarette'.' 


"A  LETTER  TO  THREE  WIVES' 


'I've  been  smol<in^  Chesterfields  ever  since 
've  been  smoking.  They  buy  the  best  cigarette 
tobacco  ^rown . . .  it's  MILD,  sweet  tobacco." 


RUM     A     S  ',  R  I  f  S 


^  TOBACCO     FARMER 

BAILEY,  N.C. 

'ROMINEM     TOBACCO     FARMERS   ) 


MAKE  YOURS  THE  MILDER  CIGARETTE 

Fnr  rHFSTFRFTFT.n  T.ONTFST  Sa*»  Pan*»  28 


tupynglii  lyiy,  LiLiOETT  ii  MvERs  Tobacco  Co- 


The  Clemson  Agricultural  College 
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*  School  of  Agriculture  i 
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Voted  the  "Rookie  of  the  Year"  in 
the  American  League  with  an  earned 
run  average  of  2.43,  Gene  was  the 
pitching  hero  of  the  '48  World 
Series... stepping  out  on  the  mound 
to  wrap  up  two  big  climax  games 
for  the  Cleveland  Indians. 


Jo6/?/7y\/^r?c/erAfeer 


After  many  sea- 
sons with  the 
Cincinnati 
Reds,  he  has 
more  strikeouts 
to  his  record 
than  any  pitch- 
er on  the  Club. 
Vander  Meer  is 
the  only  big 
leaguer  to  pitch 
two  "no-hit" 
games  in  a  row. 


In  a  recent  test  of  hundreds  of  people  who  smoked  only  Camels  for  30  days,  noted  throat  specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT 
IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS 


•  Have  YOU  made  the  popular  Camel  30-Day 
Test?  The  doctors'  findings  in  the  recent  coast-to- 
coast  test  of  Camel  mildness  speak  for  themselves. 
But  why  not  make  your  own  personal  30-day  test 
of  Camel  Mildness? 

Yes,  smoke  Camels  and  test  them  in  your  "T- 
Zone"  (T  for  taste,  T  for  throat).  Let  your  own 
taste  tell  you  about  the  rich,  full  flavor  of  Camel's 
choice  tobaccos.  Let  your  own  throat  report  on 
Camel's  cool,  cool  mildness. 


Try  Camels  and  test  them  as  you  smoke 
them.  If,  at  any  time,  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  Camels  are  the  mildest 
cigarette  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
package  with  the  unused  Camels  and 
we  will  refund  its  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage.  (Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  Winston  -  Salem, 
North  Carolina. 
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Ground  Grip 


SOME  tractor  tires  get  by  best 
on  this  job  ...  or  that  job 
.  .  .  some  pull  best  in  soft 
ground,  some  show  up  better 
on  hard  ground.  But,  there's 
one  tractor  tire  that  gives  you 
top  performance  on  every  job 
the  year  around.  That's  the 
Firestone  Champion  Low 
Pressure  Ground  Grip. 

When  your  tractor  is  on 
Firestone  Champions  you  can 
hitch  it  to  any  implement  .  .  . 
hook  it  up  to  any  load  .  .  .  and 
it  will  take  you  through  —  on 
hard  ground,  on  soft  ground 
...  on  sod  ...  on  stubble  .  .  . 
in  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  .  .  . 
through  the  snow  of  Winter. 

The  Firestone  Champion 
Low  Pressure  Ground  Grip  is 
the  top  traction  tire  under  all 
conditions  because  its  high 
curved  bars  take  a  clean,  full- 
traction  power  bite  clear 
across  the  tread  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  in  the  center. 

Before  you  buy  any  tractor  tire  try  a  set  of 
Firestone  Champion  Low  Pressure  Ground  Grips 
on  your  tractor  on  your  toughest  jobs,  in  any 
kind  of  soil.  Let  them  prove  that  they  pull  better. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over 
NBC  and  Americana  over  NBC  Network  Television  Stations 

Copyrijlit,  1019.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  RuW>er  Co. 
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QUEEN  AZALEA 

Just  Naturally  Beautiful 

and  Financially  Secure 

—to  Boot! 


The  azalea  is  near  the  top  in  pop- 
ularity among  the  flowering  shrubs 
in  the  South  today.  Some  people 
place  the  Camellia  first,  but  others 
insist  that  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
Azalea.  The  South  Carolina  low- 
country  has  in  recent  years  become 
famous  as  a  showplace  for  this  queen 
of  flowers.  There  one  finds  nestled 
in  among  the  graceful  moss  covered 
oaks,  thousands  of  beautiful  azaleas 
in  all  shades  and  colors.  Every  year 
people  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  see  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
spectacle. 


By  W.  J.  JENKINS 
Horticulture,  1951 


For  a  number  of  years  the  city  of 
Charleston  has  put  on  an  annual 
Azalea  Festival.  For  a  week  during 
the  heart  of  the  blooming  season, 
this  city  rises  out  of  its  historic  past, 
puts  on  its  holiday  clothes  and  be- 
gins to  rock  with  merriment.  The 
festival  opens  with  a  parade  of  the 
states  most  beautiful  girls  riding  on 
highly  decorated  floats  accompanied 
by  every  band  and  high  official  in 
the  state.  Event  follows  event  in 
rapid  succession  until  at  the  end  of 
a  breath  taking  week,  the  festival 
reaches  its  climax  with  the  crown- 
ing of  the  queen  and  the  Coronation 
Ball.  Here  every  year  is  shown 
proof  that  the  beauty  of  South  Caro- 
lina flowers  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
beauty  of  its  girls.  At  the  recent 
festival  held  in  April,  excitement 
ran  so  high  that  even  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  azaleas  in  bloom  dur- 
ing the  festival  failed  to  put  a  damp- 
er on  the  fun.  Due  to  an  early  spring 
every  flower  except  a  few  very  late 
varieties  had  finished  blooming  long 
before  festival  time,  but  just  the 
same  the  entire  state  and  thousands 
of  tourists  poured  into  the  city  to 
share  in  the  fun. 


The  Azalea  is  important  not  only 
as  a  decoration  and  tourist  attrac- 
tion, but  also  as  a  commercial  crop 
supplying  many  nurserymen  in  the 
South  with  their  principal  source  of 
income.  Nurserymen  specialize  in 
propagating  and  growing  out  Aza- 
leas for  the  retail  florists  who  force 
out  the  blossoms  and  resell  the 
plants.  South  Carolina  is  especially 
well  adapted  for  this  business  be- 
cause the  state  has  a  long  growing 
season  which  enables  the  growers  to 
get  a  salable  plant  in  a  relative  short 
period  of  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  of 
Azaleas  but  most  popular  are  the 
Azalea  indica,  Azalea  obtusum  or 
Kurume  Azalea,  and  Azalea  Kaemp- 
feri.  The  Indica  is  a  fast  growing 
evergreen  with  rather  large  leaves. 
Its  habitat  is  limited  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  because  it  is 
rather  easily  killed  by  cold  weather. 
The  Kurume  is  the  well  known 
dwarf  Azalea.  It  is  also  evergreen 
but   it  has   a   slower  more   compact 


type  growth.  It  is  much  more  cold 
resistant  than  is  the  Indica.  The 
Azalea  Kaempferi  is  very  well  suit- 
ed to  growing  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  South  because  it  comes  into 
bloom  late  in  the  Spring  after  dan- 
ger from  frost  is  gone.  All  of  these 
species  come  in  a  wide  range  of  col- 
ors. 

The  Azalea  is  a  rather  simple 
plant  to  grow.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  vegetative  m.eans.  Usually 
they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  but 
if  only  a  few  new  plants  are  desired 
it  is  quite  easy  to  propagate  by  lay- 
erage.  Azalea  cuttings  are  taken 
from  half  ripe  wood  preferably  in 
July  or  August.  If  placed  in  clean 
sand  about  an  inch  apart,  they 
should  root  in  about  four  weeks.  The 
cuttings  require  moisture,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  over  wat- 
ering. As  soon  as  roots  get  about 
one  inch  long  the  cuttings  should  be 
put  in  pots  with  a  soil  mixture  of 
one-third  soil,  one-third  sand,  and 
(continued  on  page  thirteen) 
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STATE  FINANCES 


!E  THE  MONEY  GOES 


The  ever-increasing  demands  of 
the  people  for  state  government  to 
accept  financial  responsibility  of 
special  functions  has  pieced  public 
expenditures  in  a  role  of  vital  im- 
portance. Evidence  of  this  is  shown 
by  the  marked  increase  in  state  ex- 
penditures in  South  Carolina  during 
the  past  three  decades.  For  example, 
the  total  expenditures  of  state  gov- 
ernment in  1919  amounted  to  less 
than  four  million  dollars.  Twenty 
years  later  the  total  had  jumped  to 
more  than  thirty-seven  million  dol- 
lars, and  this  year  (1948-49)  the  ap- 
propriations for  state  purposes 
amiounted  to  over  one  hundred  and 
four  million  dollars. 

There  are  several  major  causes  re- 
sponsible for  the  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  total  expenses  of  ^tate  gov- 
ernment during  the  past  thirty 
years.  The  first  of  these  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  departments,  com- 
missions, bureaus,  and  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  new 
functions.  State  government  has 
changed  from  the  simple  affair  it 
was  in  1919  to  the  complex  form  of 
government  that  we  have  today,  in 
which  there  is  an  agency  for  each 
activity  which  society  has  demand- 
ed that  the  state  undertake.  State 
expenditures  were  limited  to  forty- 
seven  departments  and  institutions 
in  1919,  but  by  1938  the  number  had 
grown  to  sixty-one.  Since  1933,  no 
less  than  eleven  new  agencies  of 
government  have  been  established. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1938-39,  the 
expenditure  of  these  agencies 
amounted  to  nearly  four  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  or  twelve  per- 
cent of  all  state  expenditures. 

A  second  major  cause  has  been  the 
natural  growth  and  expansion  of 
functions  and  activities  recognized 
as  obligations  of  the  state.  There  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  state-supported  colleges  and 
universities.  The  needs  of  the  State 
Hospital  and  Penitentiary  have 
greatly  expanded.  Also,  the  work  of 
the  General  Assembly  has  been  in- 
creased and  tremendously  complica- 
ted by  changing  economic  condi- 
tions. 

A  third  major  factor  in  state  ex- 
penditures has  been  the  assumption 
of  financial  responsibility  by  the 
state  for  activities  which  were  form- 
erly financed  by  counties  and  dis- 
tricts.      State     financing  of  a   nine 


months'  school  term,  construction  of 
highways,  and  relief  for  the  old,  the 
blind,  and  the  dependent  children 
have  all  added  to  the  burden  of  state 
expenditures. 


By  Kelly  P.  Howell 
Agricultural  Economics  '51 


Still  another  cause  for  an  increase 
in  state  expenditures  has  been  the 
decrease  in  value  of  the  dollar.  Even 
though  1919  v/as  not  a  normal  year, 
the  dollar  was  worth  more  than  it 
is  today. 


WHERE    THE   MONEY   GOES 
(Disl'iOul.or  0l  Stole  £.»penO. lures  in  South  Corolino,  l948-49i 


In  1919,.  the  state  spent  funds  on 
public  schools  only  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  school  improvement. 
Later,  the  idea  that  the  state  should 
support  the  schools  for  a  definite 
term  gained  general  acceptance.  This 
term  changed  many  times  before  it 
arrived  at  the  present  length  of  nine 
months.  This  year,  1948-49,  funds 
for  education  for  both  schools  and 
colleges  accounted  for  33.6  percent 
of  the  total  amount,  or  above  thirty 
million  dollars,  as  compared  with 
34.8  percent  of  the  total  and  less 
than  1.5  million  dollars  in  1919.  This 
figure  however  was  supplemented 
by  tuition  and  other  fees.  State  col- 
leges received  approximately  5.5 
million  of  the  35  million  dollars  for 
education  in  1948-49  including  tui- 
tion fees,  leaving  about  29.5  million 
dollars  for  elementary  and  high 
schools. 


State  highways  have  expanded  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  and  many  miles  of 
county  and  rural  roads  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  state  system. 
This  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  by  the 
state.  In  1919  the  State  Highway 
Department  spent  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  but  this  year 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  al- 
most thirty  -  six  million  dollars  or 
34.4  percent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures. 

Another  marked  increase  in  ex- 
penditures has  occurred  in  welfare 
work.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this 
program,  the  work  of  poor  relief 
was  left  entirely  up  to  local  govern- 
mental units  or  to  private  charity. 
However,  welfare  accounted  for  over 
nine  million  dollars  of  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  year  1948-49  or  8.6 
percent  of  the  total.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  total  of  all  state  ex- 
penditures thirty  years  ago. 

Still  another  major  item  of  ex- 
pense has  been  the  aid  given  to  sub- 
divisions by  the  state.  This  factor 
accounted  for  11.59  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  this  year. 

These  four  main  items  (Education, 
Welfare,  Highways,  and  Aid  to  Sub- 
divisions) accounted  for  88.25  per- 
cent of  total  expenditures  for  1948- 
49,  leaving  only  11.75  for  all  other 
items  combined.  The  chart  on  ex- 
penditures for  1948-49  shows  the 
main  items  of  expense  with  the  per- 
cent of  the  total  that  they  account 
for. 

The  prospect  for  reducing  the  ex- 
penditures of  state  government  are 
not  encouraging,  for  South  Carolina 
at  the  present  time  is  providing  only 
a  minimum  of  services  now  consid- 
ered necessary  and  desirable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  South  Carolina  suf- 
fers in  a  comparison  with  other 
states  as  to  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion of  money  spent  on  certain  es- 
sential functions.  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  seem  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  getting  the 
most  value  out  of  each  dollar  spent. 

The  placing  of  personnel  on  state 
inore  efficient  personnel  on  state 
jobs,  the  elimination  of  duplicating 
and  overlapping  functions,  and  the 
reappraisal  of  all  the  many  activities 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
constitutes  important  steps  in  state 
government  not  only  in  South  Caro- 
linia  but  everywhere. 
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A  Groundhog's 
Shadow 

. . .  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 


-  '^TS*?#i        ' 


See  "Pageant  of  Progress,"  as  thousands 
saw  it  daily  for  a  week  during  the  Wiscon- 
sin Centennial  Exposition  at  Milwaukee 
last  summer.  Filmed  then,  this  Case  pag- 
eant of  quaint  costumes,  strange  skills, 
ancient  tools  and  modern  machines  has 
been  made  into  a  full-color  sound  movie. 
Besides  being  shown  by  Casedealers,this 
16  mm.  film  is  available  for  meetings 
sponsored  by  educational  agencies  and 
farmer  groups.  Write  now  for  reservation 
of  future  date.  Address  our  nearest  branch. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


•  At  the  start  of  the  century  spanned  by  Wisconsin's  statehood,  this 
was  a  fairly  modern  threshing  rig.  Six  years  earlier,  Jerome  I.  Case 
had  started  in  business  with  the  groundhog — the  taller  unit  next  to 
the  tread-power.  The  low  part,  extending  like  a  shadow  from  the 
groundhog,  was  an  added  attachment.  Aided  by  hand  raking,  it 
shook  threshed  grain  from  straw. 

Within  a  dozen  years  Case  was  building  complete  machines  that 
released  the  rake-hands,  rolled  on  its  own  wheels,  did  the  whole  job 
better  and  far  faster.  Along  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  ground- 
hog appeared  a  host  of  advances — the  Eclipse  and  Agitator 
threshers;  horsepowers,  steam  engines  and  gas  tractors;  and  In  1923 
the  prairie-type  combine,  pioneer  of  today's  most  modern  harvest 
method.  In  one  short  century  the  equipment  of  farming  advanced 
more  than  in  all  the  earlier  centuries. 

American  freedoms  had  broken  the  stagnation  of  centuries.  Chief 
among  them  was  freedom  of  any  man  to  engage  In  any  enterprise, 
and  to  keep  what  he  earned  by  his  work  and  his  wisdom.  As  you 
defend  that  freedom  you  keep  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for 
yourself  and  for  all  Americans.  As  you  look  toward  your  farming 
career,  look  to  Case  for  ever-better  machines  to  make  your  hours 
more  productive,  your  years  more  prosperous. 


Case  Model  "A" 
6-foot  Combiae 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS  and  ABERDEEi-AHGUS 

The  "PALMETTO"  Home  of  Foundation  Breeding  Animals 
The  kind  you  want  and  need  in  your  own  herd 

HERD   SIRES  IN  SERVICE 


Guernsey 


Angus 


*Woodacres  Royal  Corinthian 
*  Quail  Roost  No  Max  Majesty 
*Imp.  Stype  Richmond  Antonio 


'Blackbird  Grenadier  GR  2nd 

*Bandolier  223rd  of  Wilton 

'Benefactor  of  Glencarnock 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  our  herds  at  any  time 

They  Must  Pay  —  Or  —  They  Don't  Stay 


Write  us  j'our  needs 
F.  B.  DAVIS.  JR. 
President 


BHAYS 

PLANTATION,  Inc. 


Visitors  always  welcome 
iSL  AlTD  ^'^'  YEMASSEE,  S.  C. 


Tel.  BEAUFORT  9  F  12 
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Green  Pastures  Farm 


Angus  Cattle 

& 
O.  I.  C.  Swine 


DAVID  DOWS 
Owner 
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Isaqueena  Flour  &  Feeds 
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MILK  FACTORIES!! 

THE  FERN  GUERNSEY  FAMILY  COMES  TO  CLEMSON 


South  Carolina  has  made  great 
strides  toward  improving  its  dairy 
industry  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. One  of  the  most  outstanding 
pioneer  leaders  in  this  development 
has  been  Mr.  C.  S.  McCall  of  Ben- 
nettsville.  His  Appin  farm  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  dairy  enter- 
prises in  the  South.  He  was  born  in 
Bennettsville  and  grew  up  there,  be- 
ing educated  in  the  Bennettsville 
schools.  Upon  his  high  school  grad- 
uation, he  entered  Bingham  School 
in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  From  here  he 
went  to  The  Citadel  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  Class  of  1901. 


C.  S.  McCail 

Mr.  McCall's  inherent  love  for  ag- 
riculture brought  him  back  to  the 
farm  where  he  has  been  located  ever 
since,  growing  principally  cotton  and 
kindred  farm  crops.  Aside  from  his 
farming  operations,  he  is  connected 
with  several  business  enterprises  in 
Bennettsville.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  McCall-Weatherly  Mer- 
cantile Company  for  thirty  years.  He 
is  president  of  the  Marlboro  Ware- 
house Company  and  vice-president 
of  the  Marlboro  Trust  Company. 

In   1930   his   friends   prevailed   on 


Left  to  right:  Appin's  Hattie,  Appin's  Lass,  Appin's  Levonia, 
Little  Fern  of  Appin  and  Appin  Ofern 


him  to  enter  politics  and  he  success- 
fully obtained  election  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Senate,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  four  terms,  a  period 
of  16  years.  At  the  conclusion  of 
four  tei-ms  he  voluntarily  retired  to 
devote  his  time  to  private  business. 


By  J.  E.  CUSHMAN 
Dairying,  1951 

The  State  Dairy  Extension  Forces 
persuaded  him  to  purchase  his  first 
purebred  Guernsey  female  in  May 
1917  and  thus  the  development  of  a 
great  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  was 
started. 

The  foundation  females  of  this 
herd  included  two  full  sisters,  Fern 
of  Glenville,  born  March  16,  1916, 
purchased  in  November  1917  and 
Glen  Gable  Lady  Williams  born 
March  2,  1917  purchased  in  June 
1931.  Mr.  Paul  G.  Williams,  Coch- 
ranville,  Pennsylvania  bred  both  of 
these  sisters.  Fern  of  Glenville  prov- 
ed to  be  a  great  brood  cow  through 
her  five  sons  and  her  two  daughters, 
all  of  which  were  used  extensively 
in  the  herd.  Glen  Gable  Lady  Wil- 
liams is  important  to  this  family  es- 
pecially because  she  became  the 
mother  of  Appin's  Lady  Williams  as 
a  result  of  a  mating  with  Fern's 
Raider  of  Appin,  the  most  important 
son  of  Fern  of  Glenville.  The  in- 
heritance of  Fern  of  Glenville  and  of 
Appin's  Lady  Williams  were  blended 
with  that  of  five  foundation  herd 
sires,   Beauty's  Raider  of  Wadding- 


ton,  a  son  of  Imported  Border  Raid- 
er; Winston  Farms  Glory  Boy,  a  son 
of  the  great  brood  cow  Gold  Dust 
Valentine;  Upland's  General,  a  son 
of  Lang  water  Cavalier;  Foremost 
Golden  Boy,  a  son  of  Langwater 
Foremost:  and  Argilla  Forecaster,  a 
son  of  Dolly's  Foremost  of  High 
Rock,  to  produce  the  Fern  Family 
of  Guernseys  which  has  made  the 
Appin  Farm  herd  famous  and  pro- 
vided foundation  breeding  stock  for 
many  famous  herds  of  Guernseys  in 
the  South  such  as  Appin's  Golden 
Fern  at  Quail  Roost.  Appin's  Kitty 
at  Klondike,  Appin's  Happy  Girl  at 
Clear  Springs,  Appin's  Flirt  at  Edis- 
to,  Appin's  Kesta  at  Caughman 
Bros.,  Appin's  Gaiety  at  Fletcher 
Bros.,  and  Appin's  Bopeep  at  Dins- 
more  to  mention  only  a  few. 

A  production  testing  program  in 
Advanced  Registry  on  3  milkings 
per  day  for  365  days  was  started  in 
1920  and  has  continued  through 
good  and  bad  years  to  the  present 
time.  Fern  of  Glenville  made  a  na- 
tional class  leader  record  in  1922 
with  15,157.6  pounds  of  milk,  815.6 
pounds  butterfat  in  class  AA.  In 
1927  Appin's  Lady  Williams  produc- 
ed 13,155.5  pounds  of  milk  with  816.- 
3  pounds  butterfat  in  class  B.  Al- 
though the  records  made  in  the  Ap- 
pin Farm  herd  have  always  been 
creditable,  it  is  a  tradition  that  cat- 
tle sold  from  this  herd  have  invari- 
ably made  better  records  in  their 
new  homes  to  reflect  the  very  mod- 
est arrangements  available  for  the 
testing  work  at  Appin  Farm. 

(continued  on  page  twenty-four) 
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OUTSTANDING  GRADUATES  OF  AG.  SCHOOL 


Several  weeks  ago  our  Editor  as- 
signed this  writer  the  pleasant  task 
of  writing  an  article  about  this  year's 
outstanding  agricultural  graduates. 
The  selections  were  made  by  stu- 
dents, professors,  various  agricultur- 
al clubs  and  by  members  of  The 
Agrarian  staff.  We  have  tried  earn- 
estly to  give  you  a  true  representa- 
tion of  each  department.  These  men 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  highest 
grade  point  ratio  in  their  respective 
major  courses.  They  were  picked 
because  of  their  leadership,  person- 
ality, scholastic  ability  and  above 
all,  because  each  one  is  truly  a 
"good  Joe".  If  their  past  gives  us 
any  idea  of  their  future,  they  will 
be  the  leaders  in  the  agricultural 
fields  of  tomorrow. 


Agronomy 


Sonny  Montgomery  started  at 
Clemson  back  in  September  of  1942. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  into  the 
service  and  then  re-entered  in  Sept- 
ember of  1946.  Agronomy  has  al- 
ways been  a  high  light  in  Sonny's 
life.  An  outdoor  man,  he  likes  to 
hunt,  fish  and  play  all  sorts  of 
sports.  He  got  a  good  educational 
foundation  at  Sumter  High  School 
and  has  used  it  to  every  advantage 
at  Clemson. 

Asked  about  a  future.  Sonny 
stated,  "I've  always  farmed — can't 
see  and  reason  for  changing  now". 


^ 


He  seems  to  have  done  well  at  this 
profession  and  certainly  with  the 
knowledge  he  has  gained  at  Clem- 
son, should  gain  even  greater  farm- 
ing wealth. 

Sonny  takes  great  pride  in  having 
an  evening  with  the  boys  over  a 
pinochle  game.  His  room  greatly 
resembles  the  juice  shop  on  a  warm 
morning — people  everywhere.  Son- 
ny Montgomery  is  looking  ahead  and 
will  be  an  alumnus  of  which  our 
college  can  and  will  be  proud. 


Animal  Husbandry 


Harry  "Fuzzy"  Falls  entered  Clem- 
son in  May  1943  as  a  student  of  me- 
chanical engineering.  Then  there 
was  a  war,  and  he  finally  got  back 
to  Clemson  in  September  of  1946. 
Animal  Husbandry  seemed  a  little 
more  like  what  "Fuzzy"  wanted.  The 
change  was  a  good  one  because  Har- 
ry has  made  a  record  of  which  the 
A.  H.  department  can  be  proud.  He 
made  honors  his  sophomore  year, 
High  Honors  his  junior  year,  and 
this  year  he  has  made  the  highest 
honors  given  at  Clemson  College. 
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Sonny  Montgomery 


Harry  Falls 

Aside  from  studying,  "Fuzzy"  likes 
to  get  out  on  the  green  for  a  good 
evening  of  golf.  His  high  school 
days,  back  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  were 
largely  spent  riding  horses  and  get- 
ting out  of  the  city  for  outdoor  life. 


This  is  exactly  the  type  future  "Fuz- 
zy" has  picked  out  for  himself  as  a 
cattle  buyer.  If  this  falls  through, 
he  plans  to  give  the  air  corps  an- 
other try.  This  time  as  a  peacetime 
flying  cadet. 


Ag.  Engineering 


A.  B.  Snell's  friends  like  to  call 
him  "Ab".  He  takes  a  special  pleas- 
ure in  helping  fellow  students  who 
don't  seem  to  learn  very  quickly, 
and  is  known  for  his  helping  hand 
which  seems  to  be  extended  at  all 
times.  We  might  describe  him  as  a 
hard  working  friendly  and  very  con- 
scientious fellow. 


Ab.  Snell 


"Ab"  is  interested  in  farm  mach- 
inery and  plans  to  make  it  a  life  vo- 
cation. He  has  done  well  in  Agri- 
cultural engineering,  not  to  mention 
such  courses  as  Hydraulics,  Mechan- 
ics, Food  Preservation,  History  and 
Government.  He  is  writing  his  the- 
sis on  farm  spillways  and  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  research  on  this  proj- 
ect. By  this,  we  can  see  that  "Ab" 
Snell  is  doing  his  best  to  insure  him- 
self of  a  future  on  which  he  can  de- 
pend. At  present,  he  is  looking  over 
a  wide  field  and  is  turning  down  no 
offers  for  a  good  job. 
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Dairy 


S.  E.  McGregor,  known  to  every- 
one as  Sam,  is  one  of  this  years' 
most  promising  Dairy  students.  Sam 
came  to  Clemson  from  Lykesland, 
S.  C,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1945- 
46  school  year.  Among  other  activi- 


Sam  McGregor 

ties,  Sam  has  been  Editor  of  The 
Agrarian,  Chancellor  of  Alpha  Zeta, 
a  member  of  Blue  Key,  Tiger  Broth- 
erhood, and  the  Dairy  Club.  He  was 
also  chosen  this  year  for  Who's  who 
in  American  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

When  asked  what  meant  most  to 
him  at  Clemson,  Sam  replied,  "peo- 
ple and  being  Chancellor  of  Alpha 
Zeta."  As  a  hobby,  Sam  has  chosen 
purebred  Guernseys.  As  a  future, 
Sam  plans  to  help  his  father  with 
their  dairy  in  Lykesland. 


Horticulture 


J.  C.  Bishop  did  some  truck  farm- 
ing in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  after  finish- 
ing his  hitch  in  the  service  of  our 
country.  "Bish"  has  a  very  charm- 
ing wife  and  their  little  pre-fab  has 
an  air  of  home  life  about  it.  He  is 
a  straight  forward  fellow  who  tells 
you  what  he  thinks  and  talks  to  you 
straight  from  the  shoulder. 

"Bish"  has  been  president  of  the 
Horticulture  Club,  a  member  of  Al- 
pha Zeta  and  on  The  Agrarian  staff. 
He  likes  to  tinker  with  radio  as  a 
hobby.     He  spends  much  of  his  time 


recording  his  favorite  radio  pro- 
grams. "Bish"  says  fellowship  is 
about  the  most  important  gain  Clem- 
son has  given  him,  aside  from  his 
major  work.  J.  C.  Bishop  is  look- 
ing forward  to  getting  back  at  truck 
farming  with  a  few  new  ideas  as 
ammunition. 


Poultry 


Raymond  West  came  to  Clemson 
in  February  of  1946  fresh  from  The 
United  States  Navy.  While  in  the 
Navy,  Raymond  decided  on  agricul- 
ture as  a  field.  The  thing  that  seem- 
ed to  trouble  Raymond,  was  the  fact 
that  he  couldn't  decide  which  phase 
of  agriculture  he  liked  best.  When 
Raymond  began  his  education.  Poul- 
try was  not  offered  as  a  major 
course.     Just  as  soon  as  our  agricul- 


tural department  was  able  to  offer 
this,  Raymond  jumped  at  the  chance 
to  enroll  and  he  has  become  the 
very  first  Clemson  man  to  graduate 
in  this  field. 

Raymond  likes  sports  as  a  hobby. 
He  particularly  likes  to  watch  a 
good  football  game  and  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  player  himself  on  the 
intramural  squads.  Every  month  or 
so,  he  likes  to  trout  fish  in  some 
mountain  stream. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  most 
beneficial  to  him  during  his  college 
career,  he  replied,  "My  friends  and 
the  contacts  I've  made  at  Clemson". 
Raymond  plans  to  go  back  to  his 
home  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  run 
a  poultry  farm  for  a  profession. 


V.  A.  E. 


Len  Reynolds  was  chosen  by  his 
classmates  as  the  most  outstanding 
student  in  V.A.E.  for  this  school 
year.  Len's  smile  wins  you  the  very 
first  time  you  meet  him.  He  seems 
to  be  a  person  who  likes  to  mix  a 
little  pleasure  with  his  work.  Gradu- 
ating last  February,  Len's  time  is 
now  taken  up  with  graduate  work. 
However,  he  likes  to  take  time  off 
to  see  every  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  game  that  Clemson  plays. 
He  covered  most  of  these  games  as 
sports  Editor  of  the  Tiger. 

Len  likes  to  do  a  little  writing 
and  is  using  for  his  thesis  work  a 
theme  based  on  a  publicity  program 
for  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Teachers.  His  biggest  honor  came 
when  he  was  chosen  for  Who's  Who 
in  American  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties at  Clemson  Collogc. 


Raymond  West 


Len  Reynolds 
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Marett's  Pedigreed  Seed 

COTTON 
White  Gold  Strain  5  White  Gold  Wilt 

SMALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley  Strain  3 

Anderson  Oats 

? 

Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 


MARETT'S 
FARM  &  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


The  Students  and  Faculty 

of 

Clemson  College 

are  invited  to  subscribe 
to  the 

South  Carolina  Magazine 

Founded  1937 

"For  the  Advancement  of  South  Carolina" 

Feature  Articles  and  Pictures 

about 

South  Carolina  and  South  Carolinians 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

Use  This  Coupon      

SOUTH  CAROLINA  MAGAZINE 
Box  835  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Date- 


-,  194_ 


Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  the 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  MAGAZINE 
1  Year  $3.00  (  )       2  Years  $5.00  (  ) 
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RUSTS  OF  SMALL  GRAINS 


LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF 
1949  CROP  AFFECTED 

From  the  reports  over  the  state 
this  year,  the  wheat  crop  seems  to 
be  highly  infected  with  rusts,  both 
stem  and  leaf  rusts,  but  chiefly  leaf 
rust.  Many  samples  of  grain  have 
been  sent  to  Clemson  to  have  the 
disease  attacking  them  identified 
and  in  many  instances  the  disease 
has  been  found  to  be  leaf  rust. 

These  rust  diseases,  which  occur 
wherever  wheat  is  grown,  are  among 
the  best  known  and  most  important 
of  all  plant  diseases.  They  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  production  of 
wheat  for  2000  years  or  more.  Long 
ago,  before  the  relation  between  bar- 
berry and  cereal  stem  rust  was 
known,  shrewd  farmers  noticed  that 
grain  suffered  most  severely  from 
the  rust  when  barberries  were  near- 
by and  because  of  this,  laws  were  en- 
acted requiring  the  destruction  of 
barberry  near  grain  fields. 

The  injury  from  the  rusts  is  very 


dependent  on  weather  conditions. 
Some  years  the  diseases  cause  prac- 
tically no  damage,  while  at  other 
times  they  are  very  destructive.  In 
1935  the  stem  rust  disease  reduced 
the  nation's  wheat  crop  by  160  mil- 
lion bushels. 


By  R.  CARLTON  HERRING 
Agronomy,  1950 

The  stem  rust  fungus  is  subdivided 
into  seven  varieties  and  each  variety 
in  turn  is  subdivided  into  various 
numbered  physiologic  races,  each 
being  able  to  attack  certain  varie- 
ties of  grain  crops.  From  the  type 
of  reaction  produced  on  each  varie- 
ty the  race  can  be  identified  by  the 
use  of  a  key. 

The  symptoms  of  stem  rust  on 
grain  crops-  are  very  definite  and 
the  rust  can  usually  be  readily  de- 
tected. Stem  rust  first  appears  as 
long,  narrow  streaks,  largely  on  the 
stems  but  also  on  the  leaf  sheatli?, 
leaf  bases,  or  distal  part  of  the  leaf 


blade.  In  some  cases  the  rust  even 
occurs  on  the  glumes  and  awns  and 
in  rare  cases  on  the  grain.  The 
streaks  are  covered  with  a  dark  red 
powdery  mass  of  one-celled  uredio- 
spores,  produced  from  the  feeding 
mycelium  inside  the  stem  or  leaf. 
The  epidermis  is  torn  to  form  a 
white  collar  around  the  pustule  or 
sorus.  As  two-celled  teliospores  re- 
place the  urediospores  in  the  sori, 
the  sori  become  black  an  dit  is  at 
this  stage  that  the  stems  become 
dried  and  cracked  or  broken,  and 
the  grains  lacking  or  few  in  num- 
ber, shriveled  and  light  in  weight. 

The  leaf  rust  appears  on  the  leaves 
and  leaf  sheaths  as  small,  round  to 
oval,  bright  orange  pustules  in  the 
early  stages.  This  disease  begins  in 
the  lower  leaves  and  works  toward 
the  top  of  the  plant.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease  the  pustules  be- 
come black  as  with  the  stem  rust. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  wheat  stem 
rust  organism  is  a  rather  long  and 
complicated  one  because  the  rust 
(continued  on  page  thirty) 
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ANTIROT 


* 


Will  stop  rot  and  insect  attack  in  existing  con- 
struction— prevent  damage  to  new  construction. 

ANTIROT    TREATED  Fence  Posts,  Bridges, 
Barns,  Other  Buildings  COST  LESS  because  they 
LAST  LONGER. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY  ABOUT  ANTIROT* 

*Trade  name  WOOLFOLK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LTD. 
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AZALEAS 

(continued  from  page  three) 

one-third  humus.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  young  plants  be  protected  from 
the  cold  over  the  winter  and  bedded 
out  in  the  spring.  The  same  soil 
mixture  may  be  used  for  bedding 
out  but  four  pounds  of  Azalea  and 
Camellia  fertilizer  should  be  added 
for  every  100  square  feet  of  space  in 
the  bed.  After  setting  out,  the  plants 
should  be  mulched  about  two  inches 
thick  with  straw,  leaves,  well  rotted 
sawdust  or  any  similar  material. 
Fresh  shavings  or  sawdust  should  not 
be  used  because  they  bring  about 
a  nitrogen  deficiency  in  the  plants. 
Pine  needles  make  an  excellent 
mulch  when  available.  Mulching  is 
necessary  because  the  Azalea  throws 
its  roots  near  the  surface  and  a 
mulch  keeps  the  soil  temperature 
and  water  content  of  the  soil  fairly 
even,  thus  preventing  drying  out. 
For  vigorous,  healthy  plants  a  pH  of 
from  4.5  to  5.5  should  be  maintained. 
There  are  a  number  of  fungus  dis- 
eases which  attack  Azaleas.  The 
more     important  of     these  are  Die 


Back,  Blight,  and  Flower-Spot.  Die 
Back  shows  up  with  a  drying  up  of 
the  leaves.  The  stems  turn  brown 
and  die.  To  control  the  disease  cut 
out  the  diseased  tips  well  below  the 
infected  parts.  Blight  affects  the  ter- 
minal flower  buds  and  later  the  leaf 
and  stem  buds.  Diseased  sections 
do  not  bloom  and  are  covered  with 
thousands  of  spores.  Treat  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  copper-lime  dust. 
Flower-Spot  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
the  southern  states  along  the  coast. 
The  Indica  and  Kurume  Azaleas  are 
especially  susceptible  to  it.  In  the 
first  stage,  circular  spots  about  the 
size  of  a  pinhead  appear  on  the  un- 
dersurface  of  the  petals.  In  favor- 
able climatic  conditions,  the  spots 
enlarge  rapidly  and  run  together  ap- 
pearing white  on  colored  flowers 
and  brown  on  white  flowers.  The  af- 
fected flowers  become  limp  and  are 
covered  with  a  frost  like  mat  formed 
of  spores  of  the  fungus.  These  are 
easily  carried  away  by  wind  and 
rain,  also  by  bees  and  other  insects 
which  spread  the  infection.  The  most 
effective  way  to  control  the  disease 
is  by  removing  all  the  flowers  and 


destroying  them.  If  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, treat  the  flowers  with  a  color- 
less fungicide. 

The  principal  insect  pests  of  Aza- 
leas are  Lacebug,  and  Red  Spider. 
The  Lacebug  feeds  on  sap  and  chlor- 
ophyll from  the  leaves.  This  causes 
the  leaf  to  become  gray  splotched 
or  almost  entirely  blanched.  Only  a 
few  bugs  are  necessary  to  cause  con- 
siderable damage.  The  best  control 
has  been  obtained  with  Florida 
Volck  using  one  gallon  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  plus  IV2  pounds  of  derris 
root.  The  Red  Spider  feeds  on  both 
leaf  surfaces,  withdrawing  plant 
juices  and  causing  the  leaves  to  be- 
come reddish  brown.  To  control, 
spray  the  plants  with  Florida  Volck 
about  the  first  of  October. 

Despite  disease,  insects,  and  par- 
ticular cultural  requirements,  even 
the  inexperienced  can  get  good  re- 
sults growing  Azaleas.  Every  year 
thousands  of  people  in  the  South 
get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
raising  the  plants  and  watching 
them  bloom.  Surely,  so  many  peo- 
p]o  ran't  be  wrong. 


HBW  APHIP  KILLER 

MULSIFOS* 

DOES  THE  JOB  THOROUGHLY— KILLS  QUICKLY 
Kills  APHIDS— RED  SPIDERS— MEALYBUGS— WHITEFLY 

Attacking 

FLdl^ERS  -  %mm%  -  GARDEMS 


Try  MULSIFOS*  next  time — You'll  appreciate  its 

effectiveness  and  economy. 

*Trade   name  WOOLFOLK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LTD. 

YOUR  INSECTICIDE  DEALER  HAS  IT! 
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O  uni*  Citrus  £utp 

is  popular  with 

progressive 

Dairymen 

because  .  . 

1.  IT  is  an  excellent  cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT  will  take  the  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 

6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  of 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible   nutrients. 
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Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk-making  units,  brimming 

with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why— 

"They  Moo  For  More" 

aMiu-CUrus  Troduch  C(^ 

HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 

"dies  Agent:  ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY,  ATLANTA.  GEORGTA 
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PEID 
MOTOR 
COMPANY 

Sales 
Service 


Telephones:    Office  2361        Night  2091 
PENDLETON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


ore  Milk  From 
ALFALFA 

"FEED     THE     BEST" 


We  invite  your  inquiries  on 
FANCY  WESTERN  ALFALFA  HAY 

New  Crop  Now  Available 
Personal  Inspection  Given  Each  Shipment 

Carloads  Only 


re- 
serving the  Southeast  Since  1920 

CECIL  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Room  201     -:-     Brokers  Building 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALABAMA 


DECAY  AT  BAY!! 

Fence  Post  Treaimeiit  Proves  Practical  and  Effective 


CHEMICALS  USED  AS 
PRESERVATIVE 

Fence  posts  treated  by  the  trough 
method  give  over  five  times  the  life 
of  untreated  posts.  Recent  experi- 
ments on  the  non-pressure  preserv- 
ative method  of  fence  post  treat- 
ment by  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  show  that  the  average 
length  of  life  of  posts  can  be  increas- 
ed from  one  and  one-half  years  to 
over  eight  years  by  this  type  of 
treatment.  The  placing  of  each  end 
of  a  green  post  in  a  water-soluble 
salt  solution  and  allowing  it  to  soak 
up  the  solution  is  known  as  the 
"trough  method."  Because  of  the 
simplicity  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, no  special  knowledge  or 
equipment  is  necessary;  all  opera- 
tions may  be  carried  out  with  very 
little  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer.  Life  expectancy  of  trough- 
treated  posts  is  not  as  long  as  those 
treated  by  creosote  or  pentachlori- 
phenal,  but  the  low  comparative 
cost  and  increased  length  of  service 
are  such  that  this  method  has  a  def- 
inite place  in  the  farm  treatment 
field. 

At  the  present  time,  chromated 
zinc  chloride  is  recommended  for  use 
with  many  varieties  of  wood.  Two 
pounds  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water 
results  in  a  20  percent  solution, 
which  is  satisfactory  for  use  when 
treating  posts  cut  from  common 
woods.  Since  zinc  chloride  salts  ab- 
sorb water  from  the  air  and  tend  to 
harden  if  exposed,  the  container  in 
which  the  salt  is  placed  should  be 
kept  tightly  closed  until  ready  for 
use.  Possible  corrosion  of  a  metal 
container  when  mixing  can  be 
avoided  by  using  a  wooden  barrel. 
Constant  stirring  of  the  solution 
with  a  paddle  will  expedite  the  mix- 
ing operation  if  the  salt  is  lumpy. 

Factors  Determining  Time  to  Treat 

Some     factors  to  be     considered 
when     planning  the  time  to     treat 
posts    are    insect    control,    season    of 
most    rapid    treatment,    and    proper 
curing  period. 

There  is  no  danger  of  insect  in- 
festation   to    standing    trees    in    the 


Comparison — Treated  and 
Untreated — 2  years 


case  of  hardwoods,  but  unless  all 
tops  and  limbs  from  pines  are  clean- 
ed up,  cutting  should  be  done  be- 
tween September  and  June.  There 
is  little  danger  of  damage  from  pine 
tree  beetles  and  other  harmful  in- 
sects between  these  months. 

Results  from  the  Connecticut  Sta- 
tion indicate  that  hardwoods  give 
best  results  when  treated  in  the 
Spring.  Pines  treated  in  the  Spring 
when  the  sap  is  rising  absorb  the 
solution  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
when   treated   at   other   seasons. 


By  S.  P.  YOUNG 
Agricultural  Engineering,  '50 


After  treating,  posts  should  be  al- 
lowed to  season  for  a  period  of  at 
least  60  days.  Experiments  show 
that  posts  seasoned  for  this  length 
of  time  give  longer  life  than  those 
set  into  the  ground  immediately  aft- 
er treating.  Posts  should  be  treated 
within  two  weeks  after  cutting.  No 
special  care  in  stacking  is  necessary 
unless  insects  are  active  at  the  time, 
in  which  case  the  posts  should  be 
stacked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
sure adequate  ventilation  of  all 
posts. 

Common  pine,  yellow  poplar, 
sweetgum,  and  American  sycamore 
will   treat  well.     Black   oak,   black- 


jack oak,  and  black  willows  give 
satisfactory  results  after  treating  by 
the  trough  method,  but  white  hick- 
ory is  not  adapted  to  this  method 
and  should  not  be  used. 

Smaller  posts  are  lighter,  easier  to 
handle,  and  require  less  preserva- 
tive; therefore,  posts  to  be  used  as 
line  posts  should  be  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter.  In  order  to 
withstand  the  greater  stresses  on 
the  end,  gate,  and  corner  positions, 
posts  to  be  placed  at  these  points 
should  be  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  Line  posts  should  be  sev- 
en feet  long;  all  other  posts  should 
be  eight  feet  or  longer. 

How  to  Treat 

Two  quarts  of  solution  to  each 
cubic  foot  of  wood  should  be  used. 
Since  a  post  seven  feet  long  and 
five  inches  in  diameter  contains  ap- 
proximately a  cubic  foot  of  wood, 
each  post  requires  roughly  two 
quarts  of  solution. 

Before  placing  posts  in  the  solu- 
tion, saw  an  inch  from  the  basal 
end  to  remove  any  tar  or  mud  which 
may  have  accumulated  there  during 
handling.  The  first  end  treated  is 
the  basal  end,  and  it  should  remain 
upright  in  the  solution  for  four  days. 
Exposure  to  the  weather  is  not 
harmful  to  treated  posts;  drying  is 
more  rapid  in  the  open. 

When  zinc  chloride  is  used  as  a 
preservative,  longer  periods  of  air- 
drying  are  definitely  advantageous. 
Of  the  Shortleaf  Pine  posts  air-dried 
90  days,  only  6.7  percent  have  failed 
and  66.6  percent  can  be  classed  as 
good  after  eight  years.  Those  set 
immediately  after  treating  show  53.3 
percent  failed  and  26.6  percent  in 
good  condition.  Longleaf  pine  re- 
sponds even  better,  and  all  of  this 
variety  treated  with  zinc  chloride 
are  still  in  good  condition  after 
eight  years. 

The  cost  of  the  preservative  used 
in  this  method  varies  from  ten  to 
thirty  cents  per  post,  depending  on 
the  size.  Peeling  of  the  posts  is  un- 
necessary, which  materially  reduces 
the  handling  costs. 
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Seniors  Complete  Inspection  Trip 

Eleven  dairy  seniors  recently  completed  an  in- 
spection trip  which  included  visits  to  the  USDA's 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  laboratory  at  Beltsville, 
Md.;  the  University  of  Maryland's  dairy  depart- 
ment and  farm  at  College  Park,  Md.;  and  some  of 
the  largest  commercial  milk  processing  plants  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  eleven  touring  seniors  were  accompanied  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  LaMaster,  head  of  the  Clemson  Dairy 
Department  on  the  trip,  which  is  sponsored  an- 
nually for  seniors  majoring  in  dairying.  The  group 
left  Clemson  on  April  23rd  and  returned  four  days 
later,  on  April  27th. 

Those  seniors  making  the  trip  were:  Ernest  L. 
Corley,  Albert  T.  Gilpin,  Jack  C.  Hart,  Graham  E. 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  Ernest  W.  Lee,  Sam  E.  McGregor, 
William  McKay,  Thomas  H.  Rainsford,  Carroll  S. 
Rowell,  Charles  K.  Watson,  and  Henry  H.  Whit- 
taker. 

Alpha  Zeta  Elects  S.  P.  Young 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alpha  Zeta,  honor- 
ary agriculture  fraternity,  S.  P.  Young  of  Dalzel 
was  elected  Chancellor,  replacing  S.  E.  McGregor. 
Others  elected  were:  W.  B.  Boykin,  Censor;  A.  F. 
Busby,  Scribe;  R.  S.  McCants,  Treasurer;  E.  Cham- 
ness.  Chronicler;  and  W.  P.  Law,  Faculty  Advisor. 
Retiring  officers  were:  W.  McKay,  Censor;  A.  W. 
Snell,  Scribe;  F.  L.  Fitz  Simmons,  Treasurer;  E.  L. 
Corley,  Chronicler;  and  Dr.  G.  H.  Armstrong,  Fac- 
ulty Advisor. 

Alpha  Tau  Alpha  Award 

M.  M.  Harrison,  VAE  senior  of  Pelzer,  was 
awarded  the  ATA  Scholarship  Award  that  is  giv- 
en each  year  to  the  senior  graduating  during  the 
year  that  has  the  highest  grade  point  accumulated 
during  his  stay  at  Clemson.  This  is  the  second 
year  the  award  has  been  given. 

The  first  medal  was  won  by  J.  T.  Black,  pres- 
ent teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  Greenville  city 
schools.  By  donating  the  honor  award  Alpha  Tau 
Alpha  hopes  to  encourage  scholarship  among  the 
members  of  the  student  body  that  are  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Agricultural  Education. 


International  Conference  Be  Held  At  Clemson 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Sesame  Conference  will  be  held  at  Clemson  on 
August  15-16,  1949.  The  object  of  this  conference 
is  to  bring  together  sesame  workers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  discuss  fundamental  problems  re- 
lated to  this  crop,  which  is  an  important  economic 
crop  in  many  countries.  Dr.  Pinto  Salvatierra, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Venezuela,  and  nu- 
merous other  distinguished  visitors  from  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  USDA  officials  and  delegates 
from  the  various  state  experiment  stations  inter- 
ested in  sesame  research  are  expected  to  attend. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  President  of  Clemson  College,  and 
Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Director  of  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  will  welcome  the  visitors. 

Sesame,  or  Benne  as  it  is  often  called,  has  been 
found  highly  adaptable  to  South  Carolina  condi- 
tions and  extensive  research  and  breeding  work 
is  being  carried  on  at  Clemson  by  J.  A.  Martin, 
Associate  Horticulturist  with  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  auth- 
orities on  sesame.  The  location  of  this  worldwide 
meeting  at  Clemson  is  another  step  forward  in  es- 
tablishing sesame  as  a  stable  cash  crop  for  South 
Carolina  farmers  and  in  supplying  the  oilseed  in- 
dustry with  a  new  domestic  crop  of  high  oil  con- 
tent. 

Prof.  Law  To  Research — Prof.  Rogers  Replaces 

W.  P.  Law,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  will  transfer  to  full-time  research 
work  with  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion on  July  1.  He  will  work  on  irrigation  proj- 
ects and  other  experiments  in  the  agricultural  en- 
gineering field  in  his  new  capacity. 

E.  B.  Rogers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  will  replace  Prof.  Law  on  the  teach- 
ing staff. 

Dr.  Ferrier  Attending  Marketing  Congress 

Dr.  W.  T.  Ferrier,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, is  attending  the  Cotton  Marketing  Con- 
gress being  held  at  Lake  Petit  Jan  in  Arkansas. 
The  Congress  is  composed  of  a  group  of  Southern 
marketing  specialists. 
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Dr.  Gaorge  H.  Wise 

Dr  Wise  Heads  N.  C.  State  Animal  Nutrition  Dept. 

Dr.  George  H.  Wise  (above),  a  native  of  Saluda, 
S.  C,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Animal  Nu- 
trition Department  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, it  was  announced  April  1,  by  college  offi- 
cials. He  is  dairying  graduate  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege in  the  Class  of  1920,  and  received  his  PhD. 
degree  in  animal  nutrition  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Before  accepting  his  new  position,  Dr. 
Wise  was  a  member  of  the  dairy  research  staff  at 
lov/a  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  was  former- 
ly employed  by  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  at  Clemson.  Last  year  he  received  a  na- 
tional award  of  $1,000  presented  by  the  American 
Dairy  Science  Association  for  the  most  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  field  of  dairy  research. 

Ag.  Boys  Make  Phi  Kappa  Pi 

Four  agriculture  students  were  recently  elected 
to  Phi  Kappa  Pi,  a  national  honor  scholarship 
fraternity.  Those  elected  were:  P.  L.  Benfield, 
agriculture  engineering  senior  of  York;  M.  M. 
Harrison,  vocational  senior  of  Williston;  and  S.  P. 
Young,  agricultural  engineering  senior  of  Dalzel. 


Dr.  Barre  to  Return 

Dr.  H.  W.  Barre,  former  Dean  of  the  Clemson 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  plans  to  return  to 
Clemson  to  live  when  he  retires  July  1.  A  Clem- 
son alumnus  of  '04,  Dr.  Barre  has  worked  with  the 
USDA  as  Head  of  the  Division  of  Cotton  and  other 
Fiber  Crops  and  Diseases  since  he  left  Clem.son  in 
July,  1934: 


Siblsy  Wins  Trip 

Winston  H.  Sibley,  animal  husbandry  sopho- 
more of  Greenville,  has  been  granted  the  sopho- 
more scholarship  award  of  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation.  He  will  be  given  an  all-exepnse  trip 
to  Chicago  on  May  22  where  he  will  compete  with 
students  from  47  other  land  grant  colleges  for 
three  national  award  given  by  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation. 

Sibley  has  accumulated  a  grade  point  ratio  of 
8.51  which  is  truly  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. The  young  Greenvillian  will  be  accompan- 
ied on  this  trip  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 


Judging  Team  Selected 

Five  regular  members  and  two  alternates  were 
selected  for  the  Clemson  Livestock  Juding  team 
in  an  elimination  held  the  afternoon  of  April  19. 
Those  selected  were  R.  S.  McCants,  T.  A.  Warren, 
F.  L.  Cox,  C.  K.  McRae,  and  R.  E.  Warner.  Alter- 
nates are  J.  C.  Bloxham  and  L  J.  Adams. 


Alpha  Tau  Alpha  Banquets 

Thirty-six  members  of  the  Kappa  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Tau  Alpha  and  their  guests  feasted  at  Seig- 
ler's  Steak  House  in  Walhalla  Tuesday  night  May 
2,  at  their  semi-annual  steak  supper.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Aull  delivered  the  main  address  of  the  evening. 

President  Bud  Railings  introduced  the  new  of- 
ficers of  the  chapter  which  are  headed  by  J.  C. 
Hammond,  president.  Railings  gave  a  brief  word 
of  welcome  to  the  guests  and  gave  the  incoming 
officers  their  charge  of  office. 
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Crystal  Grazing  by 

Look!  Look!  —  for  the  love  of  the  good  earth 
and  the  health  of  your  spirits,  look  dead  ahead  of 
the  good  ship  "SCA  (South  Carolina  Agriculture) 
FUTURE"  and  glass  the  horizon  with  a  vivid  imag- 
ination for  fair  weather  and  smooth  sailing. 

The  scuttlebut  is  flying  from  all  sides  about  the 
rough  channel  into  the  Bay  of  Security  —  about 
Depression  Point,  Surplus  Sandbar,  Unemploy- 
ment Reef,  Marketless  Rock  and  other  points 
likely  to  shipwreck  the  "SCA  FUTURE."  I'm 
just  a  boot  cabin  boy  aboard,  so  pardon  me  while 
I  go  below  to  my  bilge  suite  —  hoist  the  Jolly 
Roger  over  my  hammock  —  and  proceed  to  muti- 
ny against  the  fear  mongers. 

It  looks  to  me  like  a  heap  less  talk  and  a  scad 
more  work  'a  battening  down  the  hatches  of  faith 
and  hope  and  securing  the  lines  of  opportunity 
around  the  stanchions  of  stickability  would  come 
a  darn  sight  nearer  to  preparing  us  for  whatever 
rough  sailing  there  is  ahead.  Since  I'm  still  a 
boot,  guess  I'd  better  do  this  mutiny  up  in  a  land- 
lubberish  sorta'  way.  Fetch  me  my  soap  box  and 
crystal  ball  and  I'll  proceed  to  orate. 

People  who  spend  their  time  worrying  about 
gloomy  things  that  can  happen  instead  of  doing 
their  all  to  see  that  the  best  possible  things  will 
come  about  are  pretty  far  gone  down  the  road  to 
fear  and  insecurity.  Sure,  there  can  be  rough 
times  ahead  for  South  Carolina  agriculturists  — 
just  as  a  roof  can  leak  if  it  isn't  kept  in  proper 
repair. 

In  many  respects,  our  farmers  have  decided  ad- 
vantages over  those  of  many  other  regions  of  the 
nation.  We  have  a  mild  climate  which  gives  us 
a  relatively  long  frost-free  growing  season  and  by 
way  of  comparison  we  have  abundant  rainfall. 
New  cash  crops  are  constantly  being  introduced 
and  new  rotation  schedules  worked  out  which  can 
easily  serve  along  with  the  long  growing  season  as 
a  profitable  means  of  putting  our  eggs  in  more 
than  one  basket. 

All  phases  of  this  business  of  farming  are  con- 
tinually under  the  objective  scrutiny  of  analysis 
and  experimentation.  Quicker,  cheaper  and  easi- 
er ways  to  perform  the  multiplicity  of  farm  opera- 
tions are  important  points  that  well  occupy  the 
time  of  numerous  trained  investigators  and  are 
being  used  by  progressive  farmers  to  good  advan- 
tage. 


a  Bathtub  Optimist 

New  processing  and  storage  techniques  can  help 
immensely  in  solving  difficult  phases  of  the  mar- 
keting problem  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
farm  family  with  a  better  balanced  home  grown 
diet  the  year  round.  The  ever  increasing  mech- 
anization of  our  farms  is  taking  much  of  the  drud- 
gery out  of  farm  work  and  greatly  expanding  the 
production  possibilities  of  the  farm  family. 

The  varied  types  of  farming  enterprises  within 
the  state  give  each  agriculturist  advantage  par 
none  to  put  his  own  special  abilities  and  interests 
to  best  use.  Relatively  new  fields  opening  up — 
irrigation,  oil  crops,  aromatic  tobacco,  new  indus- 
trial uses  for  agricultural  residues,  and  others — 
offer  enterprising  South  Carolinians  a  chance  to 
secure  their  own  future  while  helping  to  do  the 
same  for  their  state. 

The  remarkable  postwar  industrial  expansion 
within  our  state  offers  new  markets  for  farm  pro- 
ducts and  possibly  part  time  employment  for  farm 
family  members  —  and  is  not,  as  some  people  seem 
to  think,  an  omen  of  declining  importance  of  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  South  Carolina  has  always 
been  a  great  agricultural  state  —  and  can  and  will 
remain  so  alongside  a  welcomed  and  much  needed 
industrial  expansion.  Agriculture  and  industry 
can  well  serve  the  state  to  mutual  advantage;  the 
days  of  one-sided  economy  have  long  since  past 
for  progressive  communities. 

If  there  is  any  one  great  limiting  factor  to  agri- 
culture in  South  Carolina  it  is  the  marketing  of 
our  farm  products.  It  isn't  all  of  the  answer,  but 
the  quicker  our  agriculturally  minded  citizens 
accept  the  importance  and  spirit  of  co-operative 
effort  the  sooner  our  marketing  problem  will 
assume  smaller  proportions. 

That's  enough  of  a  spiel  for  awhile;  'cept  I  al- 
most forgot  to  tell  you  who's  skipper  of  the  "SCA 
FUTURE."  Well  sir,  he's  a  fine  'un  —  men  and 
a  lot  of  other  bilge  rats  have  got  a  lotta'  faith  in 
him.    He's  YOU!!    Yep,  YOU! 

Why?  Well,  it's  this  way  —  you're  pretty  in- 
terested in  the  "SCA  FUTURE,"  else  you  would- 
n't have  read  this  far  through  this  messa'  words. 
Right?  And  isn't  the  interested  crewman  the 
one  most  likely  to  become  skipper?  Anchors 
aweigh  Skipper  —  we're  with  you  —  set  sail  for 
that  Bay  of  Security  and  never  fear  the  rough 
channel,  we'll  navigate  her  fine. 


THE  EPTING  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Leesville,  South  Carolina 


Fertilizers 
Fine  Farm  Seeds 
Agricultural  Chemicals 

TENNESSEE   BASIC   SLAG 

"Restores  Nature's  Balance  to  Worn-out  Soils" 
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Carolina  Produce  Haulers 


SI 

B 


INCORPORATED 


LONG  DISTANCE  HAULERS  OF 

FRESH  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES 

INSULATED-REFRIGERATED  VANS 

S  E  A  B  R  O  O  K,     S.     C. 


PHONE: 

33F11  Beaufort,  S.  C. 


TELEGRAPH: 
Beaufort,  S.  C. 


TWO  FAMOUS 

QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

BORDEN'S  DAIRY  STARLAC 

For  Buttermilk,  Chocolate  Drink  and 

All  Creamery  Uses. 

BORDEN'S 

SPECIAL  ICE  CREAM  STARLAC— 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  ICE  CREAM 

Gives  Added  Body  and  Smoothness 

Ask  us  for  literature  and  quotations 
Distributed  in  North  and  South  Carolina  by 

R.    R.    B  E  A  T  T  Y 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1233  W.  Morehead  St.  Phone  3-2302 
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Following  Through  ■—  Choiae  Steer  to 

COMPLETE  STEP-BY-STEP  BUTCHERING  PROCEDURE 
GIVES  A.  H.  STUDENTS  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 


Choice  Fat  Steer 

On  March  16  the  Animal  Husband- 
ry Department  of  Clemson  College 
purchased  five  steers  at  the  Ander- 
son Fat  Stock  Show.  Fed  by  4-H 
Club  members  of  Anderson  and  Oco- 
nee counties  these  steers  ranged  in 
weight  from  825  to  1130  pounds  on 
foot,  were  well  finished  and  graded 
choice  by  the  official  judge.  The  pur- 
chase price  ranged  from  24.75  to  26.- 
25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  dress- 
ing percentage  averaged  about  60 
percent. 


Yields 


Carcass  Showing  High  Degree  of  Finish 


The  main  idea  behind  this  pur- 
chase was  to  give  the  students  maj- 
oring in  Animal  Husbandry  an  op- 
portunity to  judge  and  observe  a 
class  of  fat  steers.    This  purpose  vi^as 

By  T.  A.  Warren,  Jr. 
Animal  Husbandry  '50 

carried  out  very  well  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  the  students 
benefitted  in  many  ways  from  the 
program  —  as  they  had  a  chance  to 


follow  the  steers  on  foot  through  to 
the  carcasses  and  on  to  the  m.arket 
cuts  of  meat.  Approximately  125 
students  from  various  classes  had 
the  opportunity  to  judge  the  steers 
prior  to  slaughter.  Afterwards  stu- 
dents of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment slaughtered  the  steers  and 
cut  them  into  retail  cuts  for  observa- 
tion and  discussion.  The  steer  shown 
in  these  pictures  was  purchased  by 
the  Clemson  Infirmary. 

(continued  on  page  twenty-three) 


Round  Steak  and  Sirloin 

Drool  Away   —  Unless  You're  a  Vegetarian!! 


MAY   1949 


TWENTY-ONE 


CONVENTION  BANQUET  FEATURES  "ALL-S.C."  MENU 


Independent  eaters  of  good  food — 
that's  what  South  Carolinians  are!! 

The  entire  menu  of  the  banquet 
held  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  South  Carolina  Frozen  Food  As- 
sociation at  Columbia  on  May  12-13 
was  made  up  of  South  Carolina 
grown  foods — with  the  exception  of 
the  coffee,  which  naturally  came 
from  our  good  neighbor  to  the  south, 
Brazil. 

Shrimp,  lettuce,  ham,  lima  beans, 
asparagus,  biscuits,  and  the  ever- 
tasty  combination  of  strawberries 
and  shortcake  were  among  the  gal- 
lant soldiers  of  good  nutrition  from 
over  the  state  who  fought  a  losing 
battle  against  the  hearty  appetites 
of  the  hundred-odd  delegates  to  the 
convention.  Clemson  College's  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  —  cottage 
cheese,  spiced  peaches,  and  butter — 
met  the  same  defeat  of  delightful 
consumption. 

Clemson  was  also  represented  at 
the  convention  by  L.  O.  Van  Blari- 
com,  Associate  Prof,  of  Horticultural 


Manufactures,    and    R.    F.    Wheeler, 
Prof,   of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Columbia's  Mayor  Frank  C.  Ow- 
ens welcomed  the  convention  and 
Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurmond  addressed 
the  delegates  -on  the  importance  of 
their  industry  to  South  Carolina. 
The  main  address  was  given  by  John 
L.  Hoppe,  Editor  of  Locker  Manage- 
ment. 

"Meat  Curing  and  Storage  Experi- 
ments at  Clemson"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Prof.  Wheeler.  Prof. 
Van  Blaricom  was  elected  Horticul- 
ture Consultant  to  the  association 
for  the  third  consective  year  and 
Prof.  Wheeler  was  elected  Animal 
Husbandry  Consultant. 


SNAPPY    COMEBACK 

A  minister,  rather  noted  for  his 
close  calculations,  also  operated  a 
small  farm  in  Vermont. 

One  day  he  observed  his  hired 
man  sitting  idly  by  the  plow,  as  his 
horses  took  a  needed  rest.  This  rath- 


er shocked  the  good  man's  sense  of 
economy.  After  all,  he  was  paying 
him  75  cents  an  hour.  So  he  said, 
gently  but  reproachfully,  "John, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  for  you 
to  have  a  pair  of  shears  and  be  trim- 
ming these  bushes  while  the  horses 
rest?" 

"That  it  would,"  replied  John  agree- 
ably. "And  might  I  suggest,  your 
reverence,  that  you  take  a  peck  of 
potatoes  into  the  pulpit  and  peel  'em 
during  the  anthem." 


SMALL  FAVOR 

They're  reviving  the  one  about  the 
midwest  football  coach  who  was  col- 
lared by  an  angry  rooter  after  losing 
a  game  by  a  big  score.  "How  many 
students  are  enrolled  in  this  Univer- 
sity?" asked  the  old  grad,  with  de- 
ceptive politeness.  "Seventeen  thou- 
sand," replied  the  coach.  "Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  to  have  two  of  them  in 
front  of  the  ball  carrier?"  snarled 
the  alumnus. 


"A  STRONG 
UTILITY 

is  a 

COMMUNITY 
ASSET" 

South  Carolina  Power  Co. 


COMPLETE  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

CONTRACTING 

Plans  Drawn  to  Your  Specifications 

Walhalla  Builders  Supplies  | 

INCORPORATED 
and 

Blue  Ridge  Construction  Co.  | 

AFFILIATED 
"Let  Us  Bring  Your  Air  Castle  Down  to  Earth" 


W.  B.  Rochester 

Walhalla,  S.  C. 

Phone  2G6-J 


Garlon  Kelly 

S.  B.  Rochester 

Salem,  S.  C. 
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FARMERS  OF  TOMORROW 

LEARN  THEIR  STATE  TODAY 

—WHILE  VACATIONING 

Realizing  the  need  for  some  form 
of  recreation  and  pleasure  for  the 
F.F.A.  boys  of  South  Carolina  during 
the  summer  months,  several  camps 
have  been  established-  throughout 
the  state,  which  are  namely:  Tamas- 
see,  Blufton,  Columbia,  and  Murrells 
Inlet.  Noting  the  location  of  these 
camps,  one  can  see  that  they  are  so 
distributed  over  the  state  that  the 
boys  from  the  coastal  plains  can 
camp  in  the  mountains  and  the  boys 
in  the  piedmont  can  camp  at  the 
beach.  This  way  of  camping  serves 
as  a  good  means  by  which  the  boys 
may  see  and  learn  more  about  their 
state. 


Bluff  ton  FFA  Camp 

The  camping  program  consists  of 
various  activities  such  as:  visits  to 
experiment  stations,  woodpulp  mills, 
meat  packing  plants:  historical  plac- 
es; boating,  fishing,  games  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  mountain  climbing,  swim- 
ming,  and   others.     These   activities 


Clemson  Seniors  Visiting  Murrells  Inlet  FFA  Camp 


shape  into  a  well  organized  camp 
program  for  a  week  of  real  pleasure 
for  the  boys. 


By  FRANK  M.  HART 
Agricultural  Education  1949 

Over  two-hundred  F.F.A.  chapters 
attend  camp  each  year.  Each  chap- 
ter starts  planning  its  camping  trip 
well  in  advance.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  different  chapters  to 
make  reservations  early  and  then 
the  finer  details  can  be  worked  out 
more  easily. 

Each  chapter  usually  has  a  plan 
in  which  to  finance  the  trip.     A  fi- 


nance committee  may  outline  plans 
for  securing  the  necessary  funds  or 
some  other  way  may  be  used. 

The  camps  are  open  from  June 
first  until  September  first,  and  each 
chapter  spends  a  week  at  camp. 
There  are  from  two  to  four  chapters 
at  each  camp  every  week.  Inner- 
squad  games  and  other  activities 
brings  about  a  general  understand- 
ing and  friendship  between  the  dif- 
ferent chapters. 

Most  of  the  boys  take  an  educa- 
tional tour  to  and  from  camp.  This 
is  done  by  planning  such  trips.  Visit- 
ing outstanding  farms,  industrial 
plants,  and  other  points  of  interest 
adds  another  highlight  to  a  very 
pleasant  week. 


FOLLOWING  THROUGH 

(continued  from  page  twenty-one) 

most  beneficial  and  practical  proj- 
ect. The  students  who  participated 
have  the  same  opinion,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  more  work  of 
this  nature  in  the  Animal  Husband- 
ry Department. 

The  pictures  with  this  article  tell 
a  story  that  need  not  be  put  into 
words  —  the  story  of  a  new  and  ex- 
panding industry  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  south  as  a  whole.  The  de- 
gree of  finish  and  marbling  of  fat 
with  lean  shown  on  the  carcass  and 
in  the  steaks  in  these  pictures  re- 
spectively, is  second  to  none.  This 
is  the  type  of  beef  that  South  Caro- 
lina is  capable  of  producing.  During 
the    past    ten    years    the    south    has 


made  great  steps  forward  and  beef 
cattle  production  has  certainly  been 
one  of  the  stepping  stones.  We  in 
the  South  have  been  blessed  with  a 
climate  that  permits  almost  a  year- 
round  grazing  period;  this  indeel  is 
a  large  advantage  over  many  beef 
producing  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Why  not  turn  the  brown,  barren 
fields  of  winter  into  a  green  blanket 
of  forage  dotted  with  beef  cattle  for 
South  Carolina? 

Beef  cattle  have  an  important  part 
to  play  in  the  growing  industry  of 
the  south,  and  nothing  will  prevent 
them  from  taking  their  place.  Those 
foresighted  people  who  take  the  ad- 
vantages offered  them  and  use  good 
management  will  be  leaders  in  this 
progressing  industry.  Think  it  over. 
How  far  can  you  see? 


TOO  MANY  STOPS 

Last  night  when  all  the  stars  were 

lit. 
Pa  went  out  to  stroll  a  bit. 
When  Pa  came  home.  Ma  had  a  fit, 
The  stars  were  out  but  Pa  was  lit. 


BIG  DIFFERENCE 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  mis- 
took an  insane  asylum  for  a  college. 
Realizing  his  mistake,  he  explained 
to  the  gatekeeper,  and  commented 
humorously,  "I  suppose,  after  all, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence." 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  replied  the 
guard;  "in  this  place  you  must  show 
some  improvement  before  you  can 
get  out." 
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FERN  GUERNSEY  FAMILY 

(continued  from  page  seven) 
Daughter  -  dam  comparisons  have 
been  made  on  the  2  times  a  day 
milking  305  day  mature  equivalent 
basis  for  3  of  the  5  foundation  sires 
and  all  of  them  have  shown  plus 
values. 

In  addition  to  the  5  foundation 
herd  sires,  12  bulls  bred  in  the  Ap- 
pin  herd  from  the  Fern  Family  have 
been  used  v^ith  marked  success  since 
1920.  Five  of  these  vi^ere  sons  of 
Fern  of  Glenville;  4  sons  of  Appin's 
Lady  Williams;  2  sons  of  Little  Fern 
of  Appin,  a  daughter  of  Fern  of 
Glenville;  and  1  was  a  son  of  Ap- 
pin's Fern  another  daughter  of  Fern 
of  Glenville.  Each  of  these  12  Fern 
bulls  were  sired  by  one  of  the  orig- 
inal 5  foundation  herd  sires. 

Fern's  Raider  of  Appin,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Fern  bulls,  was  used 
throughout  his  life  in  the  Appin 
herd.  He  has  30  tested  daughters, 
25  of  these  from  tested  dams  show 
plus  production.  Dr.  R.  B.  Becker 
of  the     University  of     Florida     has 


Fern's  Raider  of  Appin 
on  his  ISth  birthday 

made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
length  of  time  dairy  bulls  are  fertile. 
His  data  indicate  that  Fern's  Raider 
of  Appin  was  fertile  to  19.09  years  of 
age.  This  is  the  most  advanced  age 
on  record  in  the  United  States  for  a 
fertile  bull  of  the  dairy  breeds. 

The  Appin  herd  of  31  females,  all 
home  bred  in  the  Fern  family,  was 
type  classified  January  5,  1949  with 
overall  ratings  of  2  Excellent,  11 
Very  Good,  8  Desirable,  9  Accept- 
able, an  1  Fair.  In  the  detailed 
breakdown  there  were  50  Excellent, 


126  Very  Good,  93  Desirable,  52  Ac- 
ceptable, 18  Fair,  and  2  Poor  ratings. 
Seventy  nine  percent  of  these  detail- 
ed ratings  were  in  the  most  useful 
classes  of  Excellent,  Very  Good,  and 
Desirable. 

The  Clemson  Dairy  Department 
has  been  trying  since  1938  to  get  a 
foundation  of  the  Fern  Family  of 
Guernseys.  A  suspicious  Bangs  test 
stopped  one  opportunity,  efforts  to 
breed  bulls  for  Clemson  turned  out 
to  be  heifers,  the  money  was  not 
available  at  one  time  and  later  Mr. 
McCall  refused  to  part  with  a  bull 
he  had  especially  bred  for  his  own 
herd. 

In  February  1949  Mr.  McCall  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  Appin  Farm 
herd  of  over  one  hundred  Guern- 
seys to  twenty-five  head  because  of 
local  labor  conditions.  The  Dairy 
Department  was  advised  of  this  situ- 
ation and  an  offer  made  to  sell  mem- 
bers of  the  Fern  Family  to  Clemson. 
On  March  25,  1949,  Professor  J.  P. 
LaMaster,  Mr.  Graydon  W.  Brandt, 
and  Mr.  Carroll  C.  Brannon  visited 
Appin  Farm.  Five  cows  and  two 
bulls  were  selected.  Mr.  McCall 
made  possible  the  purchase  of  these 
cattle  by  setting  very  reasonable 
prices  because  of  his  interest  in 
the  Clemson  Regional  Dairy  Cattle 
Breeding  Research  Project. 

The  five  females  purchased  were: 
(1)  Appin's  Hattie  now  in  her  fif- 
teenth year,  classified  Excellent 
1949,  record  10,517  pounds  of  milk, 
507  pounds  of  butterfat  in  GG.  She 
was  sired  by  Winston  Farms  Glory 
Boy  and  her  dam  is  a  daughter  of 
Appin's  Lady  Williams  sired  by  a 
son  of  Fern  of  Glenville.  (2)  Appin's 
Lass,  eleven  years  of  age,  classified 
Excellent  1949,  record  12,052  pounds 
milk,  579  pounds  butterfat  in  class 
A.  She  was  sired  by  Fern's  Raider 
of  Appin  and  her  dam  traces  two 
times  to  Appin's  Lady  Williams  and 
three  to  Fern  of  Glenville.  (3)  Ap- 
pin's Levonia,  eleven  years  old,  clas- 
sified Very  Good  1949,  record  11,- 
758  pounds  milk,  630  pounds  butter- 
fat in  class  DD.  Her  sire  is  a  son  of 
Appin's  Lady  Williams  and  her  dam 
is  a  granddaughter  of  Little  Fern  of 
Appin.  (4)  Appin's  Little  Fern,  elev- 
en years  of  age,  classified  Desirable 
1949,  record  12,439  pounds  milk,  577 
pounds  butterfat  in  class  AA.  She 
was  sired  by  Argilla  Forecaster  and 


her  dam  is  Little  Fern  of  Appin.  (5) 
Appin's  Ofern,  eight  years  old,  clas- 
sified Desirable  1949,  record  10,105 
milk,  51  butterfat  in  class  A,  sired 
by  Argilla  Forecaster  out  of  Appin's 
Fern. 

The  three  bulls  of  the  Fern  Fami- 
ly now  at  Clemson  are  Appin's  Main 
Stay,  a  ten  year  old  proved  plus 
double  grandson  of  Fern  of  Glenville 
having  been  sired  by  her  son  Fern's 
Raider  of  Appin  out  of  her  daughter 
Appin's  Fern;  Appin's  Token,  a  three 
year  old,  by  a  son  of  Appin's  Lady 
Williams  out  of  Appin's  Fern;  and 
Appin's  Trumpeter,  a  two  year  old, 
sired  by  Appin's  Holden  (a  son  of 
Little  Fern  of  Appin)  and  his  dam 
is  Appin's  Lass  one  of  the  Excellent 
cows  in  this  purchase. 

Longevity  is  an  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  Fern  family.  Appin's 
Main  Stay's  sire.  Fern's  Raider  of 
Appin,  was  fertile  to  past  19  years 
of  age  and  his  dam  Appin's  Fern 
had  her  last  calf,  Appin's  Token, 
when  she  was  18  years  4  months  and 
16  days  of  age.  Main  Stay  was  10 
years  old  March  23,  1949  and  is  in 
excellent  physical  condition  and 
breeding  well.  Appin's  Little  Fern 
dropped  a  bull  calf  by  him  at  Clem- 
son May  3,  1949,  Appin's  Lass  has 
been  pronounced  in  calf  to  him  since 
October  3,  1948,  Appin's  Levonia 
since  October  28,  1948  and  Appin's 
Hattie  is  apparently  in  calf  to  his 
February  14,  1949  service. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  cooperating  with  the 
Clemson  Dairy  Department  in  the 
Regional  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  Re- 
search Project  and  is  paying  for  Ap- 
pin's Main  Stay  and  Appin's  Trump- 
eter for  use  in  this  work. 

Thanks  to  the  coopei-ation  of  Mr. 
McCall,  top  representatives  of  the 
Fern  Guernsey  Family  are  now  at 
Clemson  to  provide  a  thirty  year 
start  in  the  research  program  de- 
signed to  develop  better  dairy  cat- 
tle for  the  South. 


OLDER  AND  WISER 

Our  tastes  change  as  we  mature. 
Little  girls  like  painted  dolls;  little 
boys  like  soldiers.  When  they  grow 
up,  girls  like  the  soldiers  and  the 
boys  go  for  the  painted  dolls. 
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You  simply  unroll  it  and  there  it  is ...  a 
thick,  soft,  leafy  carpet  of  hay.  The  leaves 
are  still  on  the  stems.  The  natural  protein 
and  color  are  still  there.  Livestock  show 
a  preference  immediately. 

Roto-Baling  is  the  new  art  of  packaging 
hay  or  straw.  The  farmer  pictured  at  left 
is  showing  how  it  is  properly  done.  Wide 
double  windrows  cure  fast  and  make  the 
best  rolled  bales.  (And  you  travel  only 
1/2  as  far  per  bale.) 

The  ONE  MAN  ROTO-BALER,  for  the 
first  time,  makes  possible  home  ownership 
of  your  own  machine.  You  can  save  your 
crop  the  hour  it  is  ready.  Once  hay  is  in 
the  rolled  bale,  you  can  breathe  easy, 
for  it  sheds  rain  like  a  thatched  roof. 

ROTO-BALING  is  setting  new  standards 
for  preserving  hay  quality. 


Double  windrows  are  easily  made 
by  reversing  direction  of  raking. 
Ideal   for   the   job  is    the    new 
POWER  DRIVEN  air-tired  Allis- 
Chalmers  Side  Delivery  Rake  and 
Tedder,  with  selective  reel  speeds. 
It  steers  true,  makes  straight,  airy 
windrows. 


flLLIS-CHflLMERS 

ItRACTOR    division        MILWAUKEE    1,    U.S.A. 


COLD  WEATHER  DEALS  BLOW  TO  1949  PEACH  CROP 


April  17  Struck 

The  Last  Blow 

Current  prospects  are  for  less  than 
25  percent  of  a  normal  South  Caro- 
lina peach  crop  this  summer,  accord- 
ing to  latest  estimates.  Cold  dam- 
age has  been  so  severe  that  the  en- 
tire southeastern  peach  producing 
region  has  one  of  the  smallest  crops 
in  prospect  during  recent  years. 

Last  February  it  was  predicted 
that  South  Carolina  would  produce 
over  six  and  a  half  million  bushels 
of  peaches.  However,  since  then  five 
different  periods  of  freezing  temper- 
atures have  steadily  reduced  the 
prospects  for  a  peach  crop.  The  first 
injury  occurred  on  January  30,  but 
only  a  few  buds  were  damaged. 
However,  on  March  10  about  10  per- 


cent of  the  buds  were  killed.  Furth- 
er cold  spells  on  March  16,  18  and 
19,  and  estimates  of  the  total  crop 
dropped  to  only  40  percent  of  nor- 
mal. 


By  HENRY  SIMONS 
Experiment  Station  Editor 


The  heavy  frost  and  sub-freezing 
temperatures  on  April  17  struck  the 
last  blow.  Practically  every  section 
of  South  Carolina  where  peaches  are 
grown  was  damaged  to  some  extent. 
At  Clemson  practically  the  entire  re- 
maining crop  was  wiped  out,  and 
temperatures  as  low  as  28  degrees 
F.  were  recorded,  according  to  Mr. 
A.  M.  Musser,  head  of  the  Clemson 
Horticulture    Department. 


ARMOUR 


AND  COMPANY 
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With  graduation  just  around  the  corner,  you're 
looking  to  the  future  .  .  .  looking  for  your  job 
with  a  future. 

Whatever  your  interests  might  be  .  .  .  live- 
stock buying,  processing  or  sales  .  .  .  laboratory 
research  .  .  .  foods  and  nutrition  .  .  .  Armour 
offers  college  graduates  many  fine  openings.  We 
invite  you  to  visit  any  of  our  plants.  Stop  in  and 
get  a  first-hand  picture  of  the  many  excellent 
job  opportunities  with  Armour  and  Company. 


Even  present  estimates  of  the 
peach  crop  are  only  tentative,  be- 
cause some  small  peaches  are  drop- 
ping from  trees  due  to  poor  pollina- 
tion and  other  factors.  Those  areas 
of  the  Sandhill  peach  growing  sec- 
tion where  cold  damage  was  rela- 
tively light  are  now  faced  with  an- 
other problem.  Delayed  dormancy 
has  occurred  because  of  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  hours  of  chilling 
temperatures  to  break  the  rest  peri- 
od of  the  trees.  Some  peach  trees 
in  the  Sandhill  area  simultaneously 
had  unopened  flower  buds,  blossoms 
and  small  peaches  up  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  all  on  the  same 
limb. 

The  peach  crop  situation  in  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  is  not  very  en- 
couraging either,  reports  Roy  Feree, 
Clemson  extension  horticulturist. 
Delayed  dormancy  in  the  Fort  Val- 
ley, Georgia,  area  threatens  practi- 
cally the  entire  crop  and  about  the 
only  variety  which  is  expected  to 
produce  a  fairly  good  crop  is  the 
Hiley.  Central  Georgia  peach  pros- 
pects have  been  reduced  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  cold  damage  and  the 
latest  information  from  the  North 
Georgia  area  indicates  very  heavy 
damage  to  the  remaining  crop  from 
frost  on  Easter  morning. 


CLARK  LINDSAY  McCASLAN 
AWARD  ESTABLISHED 

An  award  to  be  given  annually  on 
Honor's  Day  to  the  student  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering deemed  the  most  deserving 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  faculty  was  recently  es- 
tablished at  Clemson.  The  award 
will  consist  of  the  income  from  a 
$1,000  fund  donated  by  Mrs.  Clark 
Lindsay  McCaslan  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband  who  was  a  Clemson 
graduate  of  '08  and  a  pioneer  in  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering.  Mrs.  McCas- 
lan also  made  an  additional  $25.00 
available  so  that  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  the  award  could  be  made  on 
Honor's  Day  of  this  year. 

Mr.  McCaslan  was  Extension  Spe- 
cialist in  Agriculural  Engineering  at 
North  Carolina  State  College  at  the 
time  of  his  death  last  June  24. 
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All  these  and  many  more 
engineered  for  the 


Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine 


Dearborn  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


Dearborn  Implements  offer  rugged  con- 
struction, plus  the  uncompromising 
quality  that  means  long  life  and  low  life- 
time cost.  All  but  a  very  few  can  be  at- 
tached or  detached  in  three  swift  oper- 
ations, saving  precious  working  time  in 
the  field.  Dearborn  Implements  are  easy 
to  transport,  easy  to  use,  easy  to  service, 
easy  to  store  —  and   they   do   stand  up. 

And  every  Dearborn  Implement  is  spe- 
cially engineered  to  work  at  its  best  with 
the  Ford  Tractor. 

A  few  of  the  implements  in  this  great 
line  are  illustrated  here.  Many  more  are 
available,  making  it  possible  to  keep  a 
Dearborn  Lift-Type  Disc  Harrow      Ford  Tractor  profitably  busy — making  it 

a  real  "Year  'Round  Tractor." 

DEARBORN   MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DETROl/  3,  MICHIGAN 
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Dearborn  Tandem  "B"  Disc  Harrow 
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Dearborn  Scoop 


Dearborn  Disc  Plow 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Dearborn  Heavy  Duty  Manure 
and  Material  Loader 


Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker 


Dearborn  Spring  Shank  Cultivator 

^<K^  'pO^  "J^C^i.  SC(^  .  .  . 

It  marks  the  headquarters 
of  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Implement 
dealer.  He  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  cooperating  with 
you  in  every  way.  It  will 
pay  you  to  know  him  better. 
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MEANS  LESS  WORK  . .  . 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


LIGHTER  SHADES  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE 


Yea,  we  know,  you  thought  this 
column  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Someone  lowered  the  boom  on  us 
last  month  and  we  had  a  heck  of  a 
time  ever  getting  back  into  print.  It 
seems  that  we  stepped  on  some  very 
important  toes  in  our  last  "Shades" 
and  were  banned.  "It  doesn't  con- 
tribute a  thing  to  agriculture,"  they 
screamed  in  our  ears.  Our  argu- 
ment was,  neither  did  Tennyson,  but 
a  lot  of  Ag  boys  have  become  fami- 
liar  with   that   noble   gentleman   of 


Someone  spiked  the  tea  on  our 
table  at  the  Junior-Senior  banquet 
and  it  all  seems  sorta'  hazy.  Remem- 
ber seeing  "Boo"  Lachicotte  under 
one  of  the  tables.  It  seems  that  "The 
Drake"  had  given  him  a  "hot  foot" 
and  he  was  ah'  huntin'  the  scound- 
rel. What  excuses  some  people  won't 
think  of  to  avoid  embarassment.  All 
kiddin'  aside,  it  was  a  wonderful  af- 
fair. Doc  Roberts  and  company  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated.  Taps 
Ball  was  also  a  fine  affair.  The 
C.D.A.  really  went  all  out  for  this 
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QUESTIONS 


Diverse  in  prominence,  yet  alike  in  taste, 
On  each  an  apostle  his  name  has  placed. 
Enclosed  by  two  comparatives  of  "mellow" 
Unscramble  "chum",  here  underlined  in  yellow. 
Where  the  Amazon  and  rubber  meet  you  locate  me, 
Hood,  McKinley  or  Rainier  completes  my  picture,  see? 


Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  be  available  at 
magazine  office.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail. 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  ofBce. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  win  one  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date. 
6-  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

?•  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 

A  The  word  "milder"  appears  twice  in  the  ad  in  red  letters, 
and  the  word  "mild"  (two-thirds  of  "milder")  appears  in 
white  letters.  They  all  explain  why  Chesterfield  is  right. 

■D   Four  eyes  (Darnell's  and  Griffin's)  are  the 
same  in  color  and  shape,  but  not  in  fame, 
since  Linda  Darnell's  are  much  more  famous. 

(2   The  pearl  earrings  worn  by  Linda  Darnell. 
WINNERS... 


F.  M.  Perry,  H.  L.  Hance,  S.  S.  Harrell,  S.  R.  Penn,  S.  J.  Grant, 
J.  D.  Skerratt,  J.  G.  Peeler,  W.  T.  Ashley,  T.  L.  Charles,  and 
W.  C.  Talbert. 

Up  and  at  'em  boys — read  the  questions;  figure  them  out; 
call  in  your  secretary  to  write  down  your  answers;  put  on  your 
track  shoes  and  head  for  the  second  barracks.  Watch  out  for 
the  traffic  jam  at  Room  2-202,  cause  that's  where  the  winning 
entries  are  to  be  turned  in.  S 
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one.  Next  year  maybe  a  new  sys- 
tem of  getting  good  bands  will  be 
devised  and  we  can  have  more  than 
one  name  band  a  semester. 

Prof.  Jim  Cook  looked  very  much 
like  the  boy  with  the  green  hair 
several  weeks  ago  when  he  left  his 
Monday  afternoon  lab.  An  after- 
noon among  the  cattle  certainly 
proved  disasterous  for  him.  He  looks 
so  neat  each  morning  at  eight  o'- 
clock. It  was  really  very  hard  to 
believe,  but  we  saw  it  with  our  own 
peepers. 

"Nose"  Gilliam  has  had  steak  for 
supper  every  Friday  night  since  this 
semester  began.  Could  this  possi- 
bly have  anything  to  do  with  the 
meats  lab  he  has  on  Friday?  Won't 
Professor  Wheeler  be  glad  to  read 
this!!! 

Some  bright  person  thinks  this 
years  "Taps"  should  be  called  "Care- 
less Hands".  We  think  an  appro- 
priate name  for  the  "Bobbin  and 
Beaker"  would  be  "The  Mill  Hand's 
Leaf".  This  was  meant  directly  as 
a  slur.  We  undestand  some  of  the 
Textile  boys  were  instrumental  in 
this  magazine  being  called  "The 
Plough-Boy  Journal"  in  the  "'49 
Taps". 

Last  time  "The  Agrarian"  ran  this 
column,  we  had  conducted  a  poll  to 
determine  which  girls'  school  was 
the  favorite  with  Clemson  men. 
Since  then,  we  have  read  where 
Winthrop,  Anderson,  Coker,  Lime- 
stone and  Carolina  girls  have  picked 
Clemson  men  as  their  favorite  male 
spruces.  Ain't  we  got  any  friends 
at  Converse? 

With  that  choice  little  tidbit,  we'd 
like  to  conclude  our  socalled  writ- 
ings for  this  year.  These  seniors 
that  are  graduating  certainly  will  be 
missed.  How  can  anyone  stay  here 
four  years  and  then  want  to  leave — 
Haw!!!!  Imagine  if  you're  at  the 
beach  very  much  this  summer  you'll 
certainly  kick  one  or  two  while 
walking  in  the  sands.  Clemson  men 
have  a  way  of  doing  that^taking 
life  easy.     Good  luck  to  all  of  you. 


Father  (speaking  to  prospective): 
"The  man  who  gets  my  daughter 
will  get  a  prize." 

Prospect:   "May  I  see  it,  please?" 
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with  ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL 


Dirty  engines  can  cause  costly  break- 
downs this  spring  . . .  put  a  tractor  out  of 
use  just  when  you  need  it  most.  Don't 
risk  this  threat  to  bigger  cash  crops. 
Protect  your  heavy-duty  diesel  and 
gasoHne  tractor  and  truck  engines 
now  and  regularly  with 
ESSOLUBE  HD  Motor  Oil! 

ESSOLUBE  HD  provides  this 
protection  in  two  ways: 

1  •  Contains  special  detergent  that 
helps  keep  valves,  rings,  pistons 
and  upper  engine  surfaces  free 
from  harmful  sludge  and  varnish. 

2,   Stays  full-bodied  at  high  tempera- 
tures, flows  freely  when  motor  is 
cold  . . .  for  all-around  engine 
^  protection  in  any  weather. 


See  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  For  These  Other  Important 
Esso  Aids  to  Better  Farming  for  Bigger  Profits 

ESSO  GASOLINES— strong  and  smooth  power  flow  for  farm  engines,  high  anti- 
knock under  load. 

ESSO  MOTOR  OIL  —  a  proved,  low  consumption,  high  performance  premium  oil. 

ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL— dependable  engine  protection  at  a  popular  price. 

ESSO  CHASSIS  GREASE— long-lasting,  adhesive  grease  that  stays  on  the  job  under 
rough  going. 


ESSO  GEAR  OIL-a  high-quality 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protec- 
tion to  farm  machinery  gears. 

ATLAS  TIRES,  BATTERIES,  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

AGRICULTURAL    STUDENTS    are 

offered  free  subscriptions  to  the 
regularlypublished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS.  Every  issue  packed  with 
valuable  articles  and  helpful  hints 
on  modern  farming  methods. 
Write  today  to:  Esso  Farm  News, 
Room  777A,  15  West  51st  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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HRM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO      STANDARD      OIL      COMPANY 


RUSTS  OF  SMALL  GRAINS 

(continued  fi'om  page  eleven) 

fungus  produces  five  types  of  spores, 
each  with  a  distinct  function  to  per- 
form. I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the 
complete  details  concerning  the  life 
of  the  rust  organism  here,  although 
I  shall  mention  a  few  conditions 
which  favor  the  destructive  out- 
break of  the  disease.  They  are  as 
follows:  (1)  large  uniform  acreages 
of  susceptible  wheat  varieties:  (2) 
presence  of  physiologic  races  of  rust 
that  will  attack  those  varieties;  (3) 
mild  winters  in  the  South;  (4)  a  con- 
stant succession  of  humid,  or  rainy 
days  and  dewy  nights  as  the  crop 
matures  in  the  spring;  (5)  cool  tem- 
peratures; (6)  rank,  succulent  growth 
of  the  crop;  (7)  late  maturing  crops 
which  have  longer  exposure  to  the 
rust;  (8)  continuous  south  winds;  (9) 
presence  of  barberry  in  northern 
areas.  When  these  factors  are  com- 
bined with  hot,  dry  conditions  just 
before  harvest,  the  greatest  losses 
result. 

The  conditions  favoring  leaf  rust 
are  much  the  same  as  for  stem  rust 
except   the   leaf   rust   is   adapted   to 


cooler  temperatures  and  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  barberry. 

There  are  about  four  control  meas- 
ures which  are  very  effective  in 
controlling  stem  rust:  (1)  Resistant 
Varieties  —  Breeding  for  stem  rust 
resistant  varieties  of  wheat  and  oth- 
er grains  has  largely  centered  in  the 
northern  states  where  stem  rust  is 
most  destructive.  This  measure  of 
control  remains  our  most  important 
means  of  fighting  stem  and  leaf  rusts 
but  history  shows  us  that  breeding 
work  is  never  finished.  New  resist- 
ant varieties  will  constantly  be  need- 
ed as  new  races  of  the  rust  become 
prevalent  and  the  breeding  of  new 
varieties  must  be  continued  if  this 
control  measure  is  to  remain  success- 
ful. (2)  Eradication  of  Barberry — 
This  control  is  most  important  in  the 
northern  states  where  the  new  phy- 
siologic races  of  rust  are  the  result 
of  hybridization  of  older  races  dur- 
ing sexual  reproduction  of  the  rust 
which  takes  place  on  the  barberry. 
(3)  Agronomic  Practices  —  Agrono- 
mic practices  favoring  stem  rust  con- 
trol consist  of  avoiding  low,  undrain- 
ed  sites  for  grain  crops,  the  use  of 
early   maturing   varieties    and    the 


avoidance  of  excessive  nitrogen  fer- 
tilization. (4)  Sulfur  Busing — It  has 
been  proved  for  a  number  of  years 
that  application  of  sulfur  dust  will 
control  rusts,  although  early  views 
were  that  this  measure  was  imprac- 
tical. Today  these  views  are  being  re- 
conscidered  in  view  of  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  airplane  duting.  Exper- 
iments have  shown  that  under  condi- 
tions of  heavy  rust  infestations  the 
sulfur  treatment  has  more  than  paid 
for  itself  in  increased  yields.  At 
present  the  experimental  evidence 
is  not  sufficient  enough  to  justify 
recommending  dusting  as  a  general 
practice,  but  it  is  a  desirable  control 
measure  in  growing  small  plots  of 
valuable  grain  for  seed  production 
or  for  show  purposes. 

All  of  the  above  statements  also 
apply  for  the  control  of  leaf  rust  ex- 
cept the  eradication  of  borberry. 
This  does  not  apply  for  the  leaf  rust 
because  the  barberry  is  not  a  host 
for  the  leaf  fungus. 


Grandfather  admits  chewing  tob- 
acco is  a  filthy  habit,  but  defies  any- 
body to  prove  that  it  ever  started  a 
fire. 


SUCCESS  to  the  AGRARIAN 


We  Offer  in  Our  Stores  Only  the  "VERI-BEST" 
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Your  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture 

is  rewardingly  apparent  to  us  who  are  ever 

aware  of  the  husbandry  invested  in 

the  harvest  of 

GOOD     PRODUCE 


Phone  532 


Seneca,  South  Carolina 


Manufacturers  of 

HIGH     GRADE     FEEDS 

MONARCH  is  our  top  quality  brand.  We 
manufacture  all  types  of  poultry  mashes  and 
scratch  feeds,  dairy  feeds,  hog  feeds,  corn 
meal,  and  table  grits.  We  sell  our  products 
to  the  retail  merchant,  to  the  commercial 
poultryman,  dairyman,  and  hog  raiser — all 
at  one  wholesale  list  price. 

We  strive  to  give  the  feeder  the  very  best 
quality  for  his  money. 


Mountain  View  Milling  Co. 
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^Mflrvesfing  wheat — a  Self-Propelled 
"Powerflow  Drive"  Horvestor 


Strengthening  the  Basis  of  Oyr  Economy  •• 


The  American  standard  of  living  is  a  tangible  monument 
to  the  progress  of  free  men.  In  no  other  country,  in  any 
age,  have  people  enjoyed  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
benefits  which  we  in  this  country  now  take  for  granted. 
We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
great  nation,  but  we  must  also  accept  these  rights  and 
benefits  as  a  responsibility  that  none  of  us  can  shirk 
without  inviting  trouble. 

The  industry  and  ingenuity,  the  cooperation  and  team- 
work of  American  labor  and  management,  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise— these  things  made  possible 'our 
present  standard  of  living,  which  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

These  qualities,  or  attributes,  of  the  American  way  of 
life  are  secure  to  us  and  our  posterity  only  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  exercise  vigilantly  and  diligently  our  responsi- 
bilities in  a  democracy.  Elsewhere  in  the  world,  these  re- 
sponsibilities would  not  be  considered  a  disagreeable  obliga- 
tion but  a  welcomed  privilege.  The  exercise  of  our  franchise 
to  vote  .  .  .  the  willingness  to  do  more  than  is  expected  .  .  . 
the  cooperativeness  to  give  ground  at  personal  sacrifice  for 
the  common  good  of  all  mankind  .  .  .  the  ingenuity  to  over- 
come apparently  insurmountable  obstacles — these  are  but 
practical  applications  of  the  golden  rule  which  will  secure 
the  continuation  of  the  blessings  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  democracy. 


We  have  many  obligations  to  discharge  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  pace  of  progress  and  strengthen  the  basis  of 
our  economy.  We  must  conserve  our  natural  resources  so 
that  our  children  and  our  children's  children  will  not  face 
want,  social  unrest,  and  an  uncertain  future. 

Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  derived  from  the  soil. 
Without  these  products  of  the  soil,  the  wheels  of  industry 
would  cease  to  turn;  business  would  suffer;  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  nation  would  deteriorate;  and  unemploy- 
ment with  its  bitter  consequences  would  again  haunt  many 
American  homes. 

MM  Builds  Qualify  Modern  Machines 

Minneapolis-Moline  takes  pride  in  providing  quality 
machines  for  agricultural  America  .  .  .  machines  planned 
and  designed  by  Minneapolis-Moline  engineers  to  equip 
progressive  farmers  to  cut  costs  and  to  eliminate  drudgery 
so  that  they  may  utilize  the  potential  possibilities  of 
modern  methods  of  agriculture  .  .  .  more  faithfully  dis- 
charge their  stewardship  over  one  of  our  most  important 
basic  natural  resources — our  soil.  To  this  end  we  rededicate 
our  skill,  our  experience,  our  knowledge,  our  deep-rooted 
regard  for  quality.  This  we  do  with  some  pride,  of  course; 
but  more  so  with  the  humble  feeling  that  we  are  but  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  to  those  we  serve. 
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THE  FLOWERING  DOGWOOD 

Tiny  Yellow  Flowers  In  Large  White  Bracts 


The  Flowering  Dogwood  is  with- 
out equal  among  the  showy  early 
spring  flowering  trees.  The  tiny, 
yellow-clustered  flowers  are  borne 
in  May  and  are  surrounded  by  four 
large  white,  blunt-ended  bracts.  (It 
is  these  bracts  that  many  gardeners 
refer  to  as  the  flowers  of  the  tree.) 
Then,  in  fall,  the  fruits  ripen  and  be- 
come clusters  of  brilliant  scdrlet. 
Gorgeous  leaf  coloring  adds  to  the 
fall  beauty  of  the  Dogwood. 


Native  from  Massachusetts  to  Flo- 
rida and  west  to  Texas,  the  Flower- 
ing Dogwood  is  usually  around  15 
feet  in  height,  though  it  does  grow 

By  THE  MASTER  GARDNER 

taller.  It  thrives  in  low,  moist,  fer- 
tile soils  and  prefers  a  soil  with  a  pH 
of  6.0  to  6.5.  It  is  a  good  move  to 
incorporate  peat  moss  or  some  oth- 
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ARnCL€S 


Increase  Poultry 
Profits 


REDUCE  FEED  WASTE! 


Sparticlcs  arc  the  new,  bite-shaped  granular  form  of 
Spartan  Chick  Starter  and  Spartan  Broiler  Ration.  Young 
birds  sec  and  cot  Sparticles  more  eagerly. ..  get  ALL  the 
nutritious  elements  in  every  bite.  Feed  Sparticles  for 
greater  vigor,  quicker  growth,  and  added  profits.  A  com- 
plete feed  .  . .  you  need  no  supplements. 
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Spartan  Grain  &  Mill  Co. 

Spartanburg  -:-  Landrum  -:-  Newberry  (V  ([^^* t'w */'\ 
South  Carolina 
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er  form  of  humus  in  the  soil  where 
it  is  growing.  Good  drainage  is  al- 
so essential  for  best  growth. 

Established  trees  may  be  fed  in 
early  spring — from  the  time  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  until  early  May. 
Make  holes  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  12  to  18  inches  deep,  in  a  zig- 
zag fashion  slightly  inside  and  out- 
side the  branch  spread.  The  holes 
can  be  made  with  a  crowbar  or  earth 
auger.  Fill  the  holes  with  a  mixture 
of  half  complete  plant  food  and  half 
soil.  Then  water.  Allow  3  pounds 
of  plant  food  to  each  inch  of  trunk 
diameter,  measuring  the  trunk  4 
feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  is  best 
transplanted  in  spring.  The  width  of 
the  hole  for  balled-and-burlapped 
trees  should  be  2  feet  wider  than 
the  soil  ball,  and  as  deep  as  it  was 
where  the  tree  was  formerly  located. 
Make  allowance  for  proper  drainage 
and  settling.  If  you  collect  Dogwoods 
from  the  woods,  pick  out  small  seed- 
lings, because  large  plants  are  diffi- 
cult to  transplant. 

When  planting,  be  sure  and  in- 
clude complete  plant  food.  The  fol- 
lowing table  based  on  the  size  of  the 
hole  will  serve  as  a  guide: 

1  foot  in  diameter — one-half  ounce 
or  one  heaping  teaspoonful. 

2  feet  in  diameter — two  ounces,  or 
four  heaping  teaspoonfuls. 

3  feet  in  diameter — four  ounces,  or 
one-half  cup. 

4  feet  in  diameter — eight  ounces, 
or  one-half  pint. 

Provide  about  3  inches  of  loose 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
mix  one-half  of  the  complete  plant 
food  with  this  soil.  Mix  the  other 
half  with  the  soil  to  be  used  in  re- 
filling the  hole.  Set  in  the  tree  and 
fill  the  hole.  Leave  the  top  layers 
of  soil  slightly  concave  and  water 
thoroughly. 

Another  dogwood,  the  Pacific  Dog- 
wood, is  excellent  for  Western  areas. 
It  is  similar  to  the  Flowering  Dog- 
wood, but  there  are  certain  marked 
differences.  First  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  75  feet.  Also,  the  flowers  are 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  Flow- 
ering Dogwood  and  the  bracts  are 
not  notched.  There  are  usually  six 
bracts  although  there  are  occasion- 
ally four  or  five. 
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McCormlck  No.  125SP  combine  harvesfing  wheat. 

WHEREVER 
YOU  FARM 


McCormick  No.  45  pUkvp  baler  and  Farmall  H  fracfor. 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

serif es  you  all  the  way 

There  are  3  basic  reasons  why  so  many  growers  of  so 
many  crops  rely  exclusively  on  McCormick  Farm 
Equipment  built  by  International  Harvester. 

1.  This  company  builds  fully  proved  farm  machines 
that  fit  the  specific  practical  needs  of  American  Agri- 
culture. 

2.  The  long-continued  and  increasing  preference  for 
McCormick  equipment  is  the  result  of  research  and 


WHATEVER 
YOU  GROW 


manufacturing  facilities  that  give  you  farm  machines 
designed  for  long  life  and  efi&cient  performance— 
that  are  precision  mass-produced  with  quality  as  the 
standard.  For  example,  farmers  have  shown  their 
confidence  in  International  Harvester  by  purchasing 
fnore  than  a  million  all-purpose  Farmall  tractors! 
3*  Long-time  Harvester  policy  requires  that  cus- 
tomer investment  be  protected.  This  has  built  a 
dealer  network  closely  serving  all  communities —for 
providing  the  farmers  of  America  what  they  need 
and  expect  to  keep  their  equipment  earning. 

Wherever  you  farm,  whatever  you  grow,  IH  and 
the  International  Harvester  dealers  serve  you  all 
the  way! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


This  modern  building  lymboMzet 
the  expanded  service  facilities 
of  IH  deolert  throughout  America. 


180    NORTH   MICHIGAN    AVENUE      •      CHICAGO   1,  ILLINOIS 

tISrfN    TO    JAMIS    WfiTON    ON    -HARVIST    OF    STARS"    CVIRY    SUNDAY    AFTERNOON    ON    NBC. 
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ChesterfielJ  you  get  a  M 
cooler  smoke  -  thats  w^"  ' 
its  niy_  cigarette''        


STARRING      IN 


BRIDE  OF  VENGEANCE 

A      PARAMOUNT       PICTORK 
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Prominent  Tobacco  Farmers 
smoke  Cliesterfield 

JAMES  H.  DARDEN,  Farmville,  N.C.  says 

"I've  smoked  Chesterfields  steady  for  12  yeors. 
They're  really  MILDER.  They  buy  mild,  ripe,  sweet- 
smoking  tobacco  .  .  .  the  kind  that  ends  up  in  real 
smoking  satisfaction." 
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Copyright  19'iy,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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For  CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST  See  Page  28 
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As  a  successful  businessman,  you  know 
that  depeudahility  is  an  infallible  measure 
of  men  and  machines  ...  a  quality  that 
determines  the  acceptance  in  a  community 
for  the  businessman  and  the  equipment  he 
sells  and  services. 

Minneapolis-Moline's  reputation  as  a 
manufacturer  of  a  complete  line  of  Modern 
Machines,  Visionlined  Tractors  and 
Power  Units  oi  proved  dependability  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  entire  MM  organ- 
ization, MM  owners  and  users  throughout 
the  world  ...  an  obligation  to  MM  dealers 
who  areas  much  concerned  with  service  as 
with  sales.  That's  why  progressive  farmers 
everywhere  know  they  can  rely  upon  their 
friendly,  independent  MM  Dealer  . . .  who 
runs  his  own  business  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  s\  stem. 
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King  Cotton,  From   India  to  America 


HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  A 
HISTORY  MAKING  PLANT 

Cotton  is  the  backbone  of  South- 
ern economy,  yet  few  Southerners 
know  whence  it  came.  Actually  no 
one  else  knows,  but  through  piecing 
together  fragments  of  history,  we 
can  get  a  fair  picture  of  the  origin 
of  cotton. 

The  English  word  "Cotton",  came 
from  the  Arabic  word   "gutun". 


Ancient  East 

Archaeological  excavators  in  north- 
western India  unearthed  some  frag- 
ments of  cotton  cloth  and  string  that 
is  believed  to  date  back  to  3000  B.  C. 
The  first  reference  of  cotton  in  liter- 
ature, so  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  Hindu  hymn.  This 
hymn  was  written  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ  and  mentions  "thread 
in  the  loom",  showing  that  cotton 
was  already  being  used  in  weaving. 
Herodotus  reported  in  425  B.  C.  that 
there  were  trees  growing  wild  in 
India.  "The  fruit  of  which  is  a  wool 
exceeding  in  beauty  and  goodness 
that  of  sheep". 

From  references  made  to  cotton 
by  various  early  writers,  it  appears 
that  not  only  did  the  Hindus  grow 
cotton  and  use  it  in  making  cloth 
from  ancient  times,  but  that  for  3000 
years  India  was  the  center  of  the 
cotton  industry. 

The  machinery  used  by  the  ancient 
Hindus  in  ginning,  spinning,  and 
weaving  cotton  was  of  the  most 
primitive  type.  The  gin  was  a  small 
roller  gin  called  Churka,  consisting 
of  two  upright  pieces  between  which 
were  two  horizontal  rollers  so  set 
that  they  almost  touched.  Attached 
to  one  of  these  rollers  was  a  crank. 


The  cotton  seed  with  lint  attached 
was  fed  between  the  rollers  on  one 
side,  the  lint  being  caught  by  the 
rollers  and  passed  on  through,  but 
the  seed,  being  larger,  could  not  pass 
and  were  thus  separated  from  the 
lint.  This  gin  type  was  practical 
only  when  using  Sea  Island  or 
smooth-seeded   varieties. 

J.  H,  PITTS 
Agronomy  1951 

Cotton  was  introduced  into  China 
from  India,  but  until  about  1300  A. 
D.,  it  was  used  only  as  an  ornament- 
al in  their  gardens. 

Cortez  in  1519,  discovered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  posessed  much 
knowledge  and  skill  in  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  he  sent  an  assortment 
of  their  goods  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Simultaneously  cotton  was  found 
growing  in  Peru  and  Brazil  by  the 
early   explorers. 


Colonial  South 

The  first  attempt  to  grow  cotton 
in  the  United  States  was  in  the  Vir- 
ginia colony  in  1607,  the  year  the 
colony  was  established.  Cotton  pro- 
duction was  held  in  check  in  this 
colony  by  the  extreme  profitable- 
ness of  tobacco  culture.  It  took  near- 
ly a  hundred  years  from  that  date 
before  the  plantations  became  of  na- 
tional importance,  but  the  seat  of 
the  cotton  industry  gradually  shift- 
ed South  and  West. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  English  woolen  interests 
vigorously  attacked  their  growing 
competitor,  cotton.  By  an  Act  of 
1720,  the  use  and  wear  in  England 
of  printed,  painted  or  dyed  cottons 
was  prohibited. 


Cotton  was  raised  in  Georgia  in 
1734,  from  seed  supplied  from  Chel- 
sea, England  by  Philip  Miller.  These 
seed  were  the  original  stock  of  the 
better  grades  of  the  green-seeded 
plant  now  known  as  Gossypium  hir- 
tum  or  common  upland  cotton.  In 
1786,  the  green-seeded  cotton  was, 
in  the  states,  the  most  largely  grown 
of  all  kinds,  but  in  that  year,  black- 
seeded  or  Sea  Island  cotton  was  in- 
troduced from  the  Bahamas  into 
Georgia,  and  two  years  later  its  cul- 
tivation was  attempted  in  South 
Carolina.  There  is  no  positive  knowl- 
edge of  Sea  Island  cotton  being 
grown  prior  to  this  time.  The  staple 
of  greatest  value  to  the  pioneer 
planter  was  doubtless  a  plant  very 
similar  to  the  upland  cottons  of  to- 
day. 

Prior  to  1793  there  were  no  satis- 
factory cotton  gins  in  use  in  the 
colonies.  Most  of  the  lint  was  pick- 
ed from  the  seed  by  hand,  a  very 
slow,  laborious  process.  A  man 
could  pick  off  only  one  or  two 
pounds  of  lint  a  day. 

With  the  invention  of  Whitney's 
gin  in  1793,  a  new  era  started  in  the 
cotton  industry  in  America.  The  pro- 
duction, exports,  and  domestic  con- 
sumption all  increased  with  rapid 
strides  following  the  introduction  of 
this  new  labor-saving  machine.  Al- 
though the  first  mills  were  erected 


New  South 

in  New  England,  the  first  cotton 
mill  in  the  South  was  built  at  States- 
burg,  S.  C.  Until  1815,  only  carding 
and  spinning  were  done  with  power 
machines,  the  weaving  being  done 
on  hand  looms.  Spinning  and  weav- 
ing in  the  home  continued  in  the 
(continued  on  page  sixteen) 
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LEGENDS  OF  CHRISTMAS  PLANTS 


The  plants  and  flowers  that  are 
now  one  of  the  wonderful  parts  of 
the  Christmas  season  aie  surrounded 
with  legendss  that  give  them  inter- 
esting ....  and  as  a  full  and  deep 
meaning. 

POINSETTA 

A  little  Mexican  waif  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  had  no  gift  to  take  to  the 
Cathedral,  so  not  wishing  to  enter 
empty-handed  ,she  picked  a  weed 
along  the  roadsside  and  climbed  the 
steep  path  to  the  church.  She  knelt 
and  laid  her  gift  on  the  altar,  and  as 
she  rose  to  go,  she  saw  that  the  poor 
little  weed  was  suddenly  a  beautiful 
Poinsetta  or  the  Flor  de  la  Noche- 
buena  (Flower  of  the  Nativity)  as  it 
is  called  in  Mexico. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSE 

The  story  behind  the  Christmas 
rose  (Helleborus)  is  of  ancient  origin. 
Supposedly  a  young  shepherd  girl 
was  weeping  bitterly  as  she  watched 


the  Wise  Men  on  their  way  to  take 
gifts  to  the  Christ  Child.  An  angel 
appeared  there  in  the  early  dawn 
with  a  shining  light  about  her,  and 
asked  why  was  she  crying.  The  lit- 
tle girl  explained  that  she  was  poor 
and  had  no  offering  to  give  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem.  Hearing  this,  the  an- 
gel with  shining  wings  brushed  the 
ground  and  it  became  carpeted  with 
glistening  white  Christmas  roses. 
The  young  girl  quickly  gathered 
great  bunches  of  the  beautiful  flow- 
ers and  huri'ied  to  the  Christ  Child. 
He  smiled  and  touched  his  fingers 
to  the  white  flowers  and  the  petals 
became  tinged  with  pink. 


MISTLETOE 

The  story  of  Mistletoe,  the  plant 
that  today  is  associated  with  the  gay 
side  of  the  Christmas  season,  was 
originally  symbolic  of  serious  and 
sacred  matters.  The  white  berries 
are  said  to  be  the  radiance  caught 


from  the  guiding  star  when  the  Wise 
Men  made  their  gifts  to  the  Christ 
Child.  They  symbolize  purity  and 
peace.  According  to  Norse  legend, 
the  plant  is  sacred  and  must  not 
touch  the  earth,  hence  our  custom 
of  hanging  it  high  at  Christmas.  The 
monks  of  the  monasteries  termed  it 
"The  Wood  of  the  Cross"  and  attrib- 
uted to  it  ssupernatural  powers.  The 
Druids  of  ancient  Britian  made  made 
the  gathering  of  mistletoe  a  sacred 
ceremony.  In  Scandinavia  the  plant 
was  so  revered  and  cherished  that  it 
was  thought  that  if  enemies  met  be- 
neath it  in  a  forest,  they  disarmed 
and  kept  a  truce  until  the  next  day. 


HOLLY 

The  legends  regarding  the  holly 
also  date  back  to  the  Druids,  who  be- 
lieved the  evergreen  leaves  of  the 
holly  were  proof  that  the  sun  never 
deserted  it  and  it  was  therefore  sac- 
red. Legend  also  says  that  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  was  composed  of  holly, 
and  that  before  the  crucifixion  the 
berries  were  white,  but  turned  crim- 
son, like  drops  of  blood. 


SHIPPERS 


ALFALFA  MEAL 


Member 
National  Hay  Association 

CHOPPED  ALFALFA 


ALFALFA    AND    PRAIRIE    HAY 
Famous  Platte  Valley  High  Protein  Alfalfa 

* 

SOFSTALL   HAY  COMPANY 
Cozad,  Nebraska 

* 

Shipments    Direct    from    Source    of    Largest    Alfalfa    Producing    Territory 
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POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


FIFTY-ONE  S.  C.  HATCHERIES 
FOLLOW  NATIONAL  PLAN 

The  National  Poultry  Improve- 
ment Plan,  which  became  operative 
July  1,  1935  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.S- 
D.A.,  in  cooperation  with  the  state 
authorities  for  the  improvement  of 
poultry,  poultry  products,  and  hatch- 
eries, was  developed  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  the  poultry- 
breeding  industry  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  objectives  of  the  National  Poul- 
try Improvement  Plan  are  to  im- 
prove the  breeding  and  production 
qualities  of  poultry  and  to  reduce 
losses  from  pullorum  disease.  Actu- 
ally the  plan  does  much  to  afford 
protection  from  unscrupulous  com- 
petition and  enables  purchasers  to 
buy  with  more  confidence.  Accept- 
ance of  the  plan  is  optional  with 
states  and  individual  members  of 
the    industry    within    the    state.      In 


this  state  the  National  Plan  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  South  Carolina 
Poultry  Improvement  Association, 
which  in  1949  included  51  hatcher- 
eries  producing  baby  chicks  and 
turkey  poults,  and  more  than  200 
flock  owners  supplying  hatching 
eggs. 


By  WILLIAM  DERIEUX 
Poultry.  1950 


There  are  two  divisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Poultry  Improvement  Plan, 
namely,  the  breeding  stages  and  the 
pullorum  control  and  eradication 
classes.  The  four  breeding  stages 
of  the  plan  are  designated  as  U.S. 
Approved,  U.S.  Certified,  U.S.  Rec- 
ord of  Performance  and  U.S.  Regis- 
ter of  Merit.  Under  the  pullorum 
control  program  there  are  three 
classes,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled, 
U.S.  Pullorum  Passed  and  U.S.  Pul- 
lorum Clean. 


To  qualify  as  a  U.S.  Approved 
flock  the  females  must  be  rigidly 
selected  each  year  for  constitutional 
vigor  and  physical  characteristics  of 
egg  production  combined  with  stan- 
dards for  the  breed  and  variety.  The 
males  are  selected  for  constitutional 
vigor  and  standard  bred  qualities. 
The  selections  are  made  by,  or  on 
approval  of  a  state  inspector  or  flock 
selecting  agent.  From  such  flocks 
U.S.  Approved  eggs  are  produced 
from  which  in  turn  are  hatched  U. 
S.  Approved  Chicks. 

In  U.  S.  Certified  flocks  the  fe- 
males are  rigidly  selected  by  the 
same  standards  as  for  U.S.  Approved 
females,  but  the  males  in  addition 
to  rigid  physical  records  of  200  or 
more  eggs  averaging  24  ozs.  per 
dozen  in  their  first  laying  year.  Eggs 
from  U.S.  Certified  flocks  produced 
U.S.   Certified  chicks. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
U.  S.  Record  of  Performance  breed- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


TWA  Announces 

REDUCED  OVERSEAS 
STUDENT  FARES 

35-50  per  cent  savings 
on  TWA  Skyliner  trips  abroad 


Now,  students  from  12  through  21  planning  to 
travel  and  study  abroad  can  go  by  de  luxe  TWA 
Skyliner  at  big  savings.  Starting  October  1, 1949, 
fare  reductions  of  35  per  cent  will  be  in  effect  for 
TWA  round-trip  ocean  crossings.  Once  students 
arrive  in  Europe,  they  become  eligible  for  a  reduc- 
tion up  to  50  per  cent  for  travel  to  and  from 
distant  points,  even  as  far  as  Bombay.  Tickets 
are  good  for  one  year. 

Although  fares  are  reduced,TWA's  service  stays 
at  its  consistently  high  level.  You'll  relax  in  your 
lounge  seat,  have  tasty,  full-course  meals  served 
you.  And  in  a  matter  of  hours  you'll  arrive  at 
your  destination,  thanks  to  TWA  300-mph  speed 
and  dependability. 

For  details,  contact  your  nearest  TWA  office, 
or  your  travel  agent. 


Free  trip  (or  tour  organizers 


TWA  gives  a  full  free  ticket  over  its 
International  routes  to  any  person 
engaged   in   educational   work   who 
organizes  and  conducts  a  party  of  ten 
or  more  persons  for  an  overseas  tour. 
Persons   may   organize   groups   for 
university    study    abroad,    or    may 
secure  ten  or  more  enroUees  to  the 
International  Youth  Camps  in  Swit- 
zerland Cages  12-20).  Call  on  your 
nearest  travel  agent  for  details. 


/Across  the  U.S.  and o\/erseas . . . 
you  can  (depend  on 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINE 

U.S.Jt.  ■  CUKOfe-J*FKIC/t-J*SIA 
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FARMERS'  WEEK  IN  REVIEW 


Who  says  farming  isn't  big  business? 


The  monster  takes  a  bite 


These  are  some  of  the  scenes  which 
occurred  during  the  1949  Farmers' 
Week  program  at  Clemson  last  Aug- 
ust 22nd  to  26th.  An  estimated  six 
thousand  visitors  participated  in  the 
varied  five-day  program  which  fea- 
tured over  one  hundred  different 
speakers  on  agricultural  and  home- 
making  subjects. 

Principal  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Governor  J.     Strom     Thurmond. 


Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  Donald  M. 
Hastings,  Hastings  Seed  Company, 
Atlanta;  Audley  H.  Ward,  district 
extension  agent,  Aiken;     Dr.   H.  P. 

By  H.  M.  SIMMONS 
Assistant  Exp.  Sta.  Editor 

Cooper,  dean  and  director,  S.  C.  Ex- 
periment Station;  Mrs.  Alonzo  Pet- 
tys,     co-publisher     of  the     Sterling 


Farm  Journal,  Sterling,  Colorado; 
Guy  L.  Noble,  director,  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Work;  Jesse  T.  Anderson,  state  su- 
perintendent of  education,  Colum- 
bia, and  Dr.  James  W.  Sells,  Religi- 
ous Editor,  Progressive  Farmer,  At- 
lanta. 

Other  highlights  of  the  week's 
program  included  land  clearing  and 
irrigation    demonstrations    with    the 


Speakers  Exhibits         Square  Dances 


Concerts 


Clouds  of  destruction  for  destructive  pests 


'How-To"  demonstration 


SIX 


THE  AGRARIAN 


AN  ESTIMATED  6,C00  VISITORS  FLOCK  TO  CLEMSON  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  VARIED  FIVE- 
DAY  PROGRAM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS  "IN-THE-MAKING" 


Sunny  days  —  white  shirts  &  a  full  program 


Pest  control  in  its  fastest,  most  colorful  phase 


latest  types  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, orchard  dusting  and  spraying, 
a  pasture  tour,  and  a  visit  to  histori- 
cal points  of  interest  near  Clemson. 
Two  lectures  on  flower  arrange- 
ments by  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Hastings 
of  Atlanta  drew  large  crowds  of  in- 
terested women  visitors  to  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  the  first  two  days  of 
Farmers'  Week.  One  of  the  largest 
displays   of   farm      machinery      ever 


seen  in  the  Southeast  was  held  on 
Bowman  Field  and  viewed  by  thous- 
ands of  visitoi'S. 

Many  state  groups  held  their  an- 
nual meetings  at  Clemson  during 
Farmers'  Week  and  participated  in 
the  programs.  Included  in  these 
organizations  were  the  South  Caro- 
lina Rural  Ministers  Conference,  the 
Stat?  4-H  Club  Council,  State  Bee- 
keepers   Association    Short    Course, 


Farmers  Home  Administration  (S.  C. 
division),  Soil  Conservation  Service 
District  Supervisors,  U.S.D.A.  Coun- 
cil meeting.  South  Carolina  Seeds- 
m.en's  Short  Course,  an  executive 
committee  meeting  of  the  State  Nur- 
serymen's Association,  and  a  train- 
mg  school  for  flock  selecting  and 
pullorum  testing  agents. 

Photos  by  B.  K.  Eargle, 
Clemson  Extension  Photographer. 


Tours        Demonstrations      Group  Singing       Style  Shows 


Lit:- 1  .Act:,ods  of  boll  weevil  warfare 
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Toothpicks  for  a  mechanical  giant 
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Outii-CUrus  Futp 

is  popular  with 

progressive 

Dairymen 

because  .  . 

1.  IT    is    an    excellent    cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT   will  take   the  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 


^gwV  iheMi 


oos 


CoH^s  Lpive  Suiit^  Citrus  %lp 

Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk-making  units,  brimming 

with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why— 

"They  Moo  For  More" 

Sum*CUrusfroduch  Co 


6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  of 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible   nutrients.  ''ales  Agent:  ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 
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Marett's  Pedigreed  Seed 

COTTON 

White  Gold  Strain  5  White  Gold  Wilt 

SMALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley  Strain  3 

Anderson  Oats 

? 

Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 

MARETT'S 
FARM  &  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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TWO  FAMOUS 

QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

BORDEN'S  DAIRY  STARLAC 

For  Buttermilk,  Chocolate  Drink  and 

All  Creamery  Uses. 

BORDEN'S 

SPECIAL  ICE  CREAM  STARLAC— 

ESPECIALLY  FOR  ICE  CREAM 

Gives  Added  Body  and  Smoothness 

Ask  us  for  literature  and  quotations 
Distributed  in  North  and  South  Carolina  by 

R.    R.    B  E  A  T  T  Y 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1233  W.  Morehead  St.  Phone  3-2302 
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FUTURE  PROMISING! 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


LONG    GROWING    SEASON. 

HIGH    RAINFALL.    AND 

GOOD  SOILS  GIVE  S.  C. 

ADVANTAGE 

During  eveiy  season  in  each  re- 
gion of  the  country  there  are  certain 
vegetables  which  can  be  grown  in 
the  home  garden,  but  most  of  the  ex- 
tensive commercial  production  has 
developed  in  well  defined  areas  be- 
cause of  climate,  soil,  or  access  to 
markets.  South  Carolina  is  located 
in  one  of  the  five  major  areas  of 
production  and  offers  great  poten- 
tialities as  a  vegetable  producing 
state.  Many  vegetable  crops  are 
grown  in  the  state,  but,  in  general, 
commercial  production  has  been  lim- 
ited to  the  more  important  crops 
such  as  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  wa- 
termelons and  beans.  Considering 
the  prices  received,  many  of  the 
minor  vegetable  crops  could  be 
grown  with  a  greater  profit. 

A  belt  extending  back  100  miles 
from  the  coast  is  ideally  suited  to 
the  production  of  truck  crops.  The 
temperature  is  moderate,  and  the 
number  of  frost  free  days  does  not 
limit  vegetable  growing  to  any  ex- 
tent. In  the  astern  part  of  the  state 
the    length    of    the    growing    season 


Long  rows  of  lettuces  for  high 
stacks  of  sandwiches 


averages  250  days.  With  South  Caro- 
lina's long  growing  season  and  the 
fact  that  the  best  prices  are  general- 
ly obtained  from  either  late  or  early 


crops,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  production  will  increase 
particularly  with  certain  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Yield  and  quality  of  the 
various  varieties  grown  in  the  state 
is  closely  correlated  to  external  con- 
ditions, and  South  Carolina  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  condition  necessary 
for  the  production  of  high  yielding, 
quality  vegetables.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.  S.  Regional  Vege- 
table Breeding  Laboratory  at  Char- 
leston and  the  employment  of  sever- 
al plant  breeders  by  the  S.  C.  Ex- 
periment Station,  new  varieties  will 
be  presented  which  will  be  adapted 
to  conditions  as  they  exist  here. 

There  are  many  factors  which  con- 
trol the  growth  of  vegetables,  but, 
in  general,  climate  and  soil  type  are 
by  far  the  most  important.  The 
growing  season  rainfall  in  South 
Carolina  averages  37   inches  and   is 


By  S.  W.  HASTINGS 
Horticulture,  1950 


distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the 
entire  season;  however,  seasonal 
droughts  occur  in  certain  areas  and 
irrigation  is  desirable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. This  factor  gives  the  state  a 
decided  advantage  over  other  states 
in  the  production  of  vegetables. 

A  fertile  sandy  loam  soil  is  con- 
sidered best  for  growing  most  vege- 
table crops,  but  many  can  be  grown 
on  a  wide  range  of  soil  classes  and 
types.  The  lower  coastal  plain  con- 
tains the  principal  soil  series  of  Nor- 
folk, Blanton,  Dunbar,  Coxville, 
Bladen,  Marlboro,  and  Portsmouth 
which  are  excellent  vegetable  pro- 
ducing soils. 

In  selecting  a  crop  to  be  grown  a 
thorough  examination  should  be 
made  of  all  conditions  necessary  to 
successfully  complete  the  planting 
and  harvesting  of  the  crop.  The  soil 
type  and  condition  should  be  studied 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  best  methods 
to  be  followed  in  preparing  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  crops.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  grow  the  crop, 
the    temperature    requirements,    the 


length  of  daylight  needed,  the 
amount  of  rainfall  and  fertilizer  nec- 
essary, are  all  important  factors  in 
selecting  crops.  Subjects  also  to  be 
considered  would  be  those  related  to 
storage,  perishability,  competition 
with  other  growing  areas  and  prob- 
able markets  for  the  goods  produced. 


Cabbage  for  a  mountain  of  coleslaw 
and  sauerkraut  galore 

Pests  and  diseases  have  always 
been  a  problem  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, yet  these  obstacles  are  rapid- 
ly being  overcome.  New  sprays, 
dusts,  and  seed  treatm.ents  have 
greatly  reduced  the  disease  and  pest 
problem. 

Vegetable  growing  requires  many 
man  hours  of  labor,  and  with  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  labor  the  margin  of 
profit  becomes  definitely  smaller. 
New  labor  saving  devices  for  har- 
vesting, planting,  and  weeding  are 
rapidly  meeting  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  increased  labor  cost. 

The  lack  of  adequate  mai'keting 
facilities  has  greatly  hampered 
growers  in  this  state,  but  with  the 
aid  of  state  funds  and  current  re- 
search new  markets  will  be  estab- 
lished and  better  facilities  provided. 
South  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing excellent  farm  roads  which  tend 
to  aid  in  the  marketing  of  crops.  The 
state  is  traversed  by  railroads  and 
trucklines  which  can  carry  in  a  peri- 
od of  eight  hours  produce  from  the 
producing  centers  to  points  any- 
where within  the  state.  A  fine  sea- 
port plus  fast  train  service  to  large 
northern  markets  will  aid  consider- 
ably the  expanding  vegetable  pro- 
duction. 
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FENCE  POSTS  LAST  7  TIMES  LONGER 


WHEN  TREATED  WITH 


ANTIROT  lOX 


And  you  save  money,  too,  by  doing  your  own  mixing. 

Cut  down  repair  costs  on  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  wooden  struc- 
tuures  by  preventing  rot.  decay  and  insect  attack. 

One  gallon  of  ANTIROT  will  treat  22  posts  six  feet  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter  at  a  material  cost  of  only  18c  per  post  (including  cost  of  fuel  oil). 

No  expensive  equipment  is  necessary  to  do  a  good  job  right  on  your 
own  farm.  Any  metal  container  such  as  two  old  steel  drums  welded  togeth- 
er can  be  used  as  a  treating  vat. 

ANTIROT  is  simple  to  use.  Dilute  I  gallon  with  10  gallons  of  fuel  oil, 
agitate  to  obtain  a  uniform  mixture  and  you're  ready  to  begin  treatment. 
Place  posts  to  be  treated  in  vat  containing  the  dilute  ANTIROT  and  allow 
to  soak  48  hours. 

The  cheapest  post  will  then  give  you  years  of  service,  eliminating  the 
expensive  repair  and  replacement  of  fences. 


WOOLFOLK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS.  FORT  VALLEY.  GEORGIA 
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REWARD! 

BOUNTIFUL  BLOSSOMS  AND  EVERGREEN  BEAUTY 


CAMELLIA    CULTURE    POINTERS       —       SET    FORTH    STEPS 
FOR  SHRUBS  SUCCESS 


It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people 
that  camellias  make  up  the  royal 
family  of  all  broadleaf  evergreen 
shrubs.  Their  increasing  popularity 
is  shown  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
membership  of  the  Camellia  Society 
of  America  which  was  founded  Sept- 
ember 29,  1945,  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
and  now  has  nearly  four  thousand 
members. 

Camellias  were  formerly  used  al- 
most entirely  as  occasional  specimen 
plants  by  landscape  gardeners,  but 
now  they  are  being  widely  planted 
in  gardens  of  the  South  and  West 
and  are  frequently  used  as  hedges 
and  in  foundation  plantings.  They 
are  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  gar- 
den shrubs  because  of  their  ever- 
green foliage,  autumn  and  winter 
flowering,  and   good  growth  habits. 

Nearly  all  camellias  grown  in  Am- 
erica originated  in  the  orient  and 
largely  came  from  two  species;  Ca- 
mellia japonica  and  Camellia  sasan- 
qua.  However,  plants  of  species  Ca- 
mellia reticulata  and  Camellia  sal- 
uenensis  are  seen  very  infrequently. 

Of  the  thirty-three  species  of  Ca- 
mellia only  about  six  are  grown  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  South  Carolina 
and  especially  along  the  coastal 
plain  all  species  thrive  and  flower 
exceptionally  well  with  proper  care. 
In  the  Piedmont  Area  all  sasanquas 
and  many  japonicas  will  bloom  sat- 
isfactorily. In  general,  all  fall  bloom- 
ers flower  well  in  the  Piedmont.  The 
mid-season,  heavily  imbricated 
flowered  with  petals  spaced  like 
shingles  and  containing  no  stamens) 
camellias  don't  flower  as  well  in  the 
Piedmont;  however,  most  camellia 
blossoms  containing  stamens  do 
flower  very  well  in  the  colder  re- 
gion. 

There  are  three  blooming  seasons 
for  camellias  in  the  South.  They  are 
fall  (early  blooming),  mid-winter 
(mid-season  blooming),  and  early 
spring  (late  season  blooming).  Daik- 
agura  is  one  of  the  best  fall  flower- 
ing Camellias  japonica.  Other  good 
fall    bloomers    are    Daikagura    Shell 


Pink,  Alba  Plena,  Debutante,  and 
Daikagura  Red.  A  few  good  mid- 
season  Camellia  japonicas  are  Don- 
ckelaari,  Grandiflora  Alba,  Kuma- 
saka,  Mathotiana  Herme,  Chandel- 
eri  Elegans,  and  Tricolor.  Two  late 
season  bloomers  are  Elizabeth  and 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Some  varieties  of 
Camellia  japonica  that  have  flower- 
ed sucessfully  in  Greenville,  S.  C, 
are  Cameo  Pink,  Cheerful,  Eliza- 
beth, Longview,  Vanity  Fair,  Ve- 
drine,  and  Laurel  Leaf. 

All  sasanquas  bloom  in  the  early 
or  fall  season.  They  usually  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  japonicas  by 
their  smaller  leaves  and  open  habit 
of  growth.  Also,  the  sasanquas  have 
a  very  slight  odor,  whereas  most 
japonicas  are  odorless,  Some  good 
varieties  of  sasanqua  are  Rosea, 
Mine-no-yuki  (Snow  on  the  moun- 
tain), and  Apple  Blossom. 

JOHN  L.  FRIERSON 
Horticulture  and  Agronomy  1951 

Under  favorable  growing  condi- 
tions and  over  a  period  of  years,  cer- 
tain camellia  varieties  sometimes 
reach  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  Camel- 
lias, like  azaleas,  require  an  acid 
soil,  good  di'ainage,  high  humidity, 
and  cool  winter  temperatures  along 
with  year  around  partial  shade.  A 
sandy  loam  soil  high  in  humus  and 
with  a  pH  of  between  4.5  to  5.5  is 
desirable.  A  good  soil  mixture  for 
potting  or  bedding  out  would  be  1/3 
peat,  1/3  woods  earth,  and  1/3  sand. 

Camellias  do  best  when  planted 
so  that  they  get 
and  very  little  afte 
planting  can  be  ac( 
anytime  except  c 
hot  or  cold  months 
to  remember  wher 
that  they  are  surf 
is,  most  of  their  ; 
near  the  surface  of 
crown  of  the  root  1 
be  planted  below  t 
surrounding  soil;  h 
flat  land  the  ball  s 


so  that  it  is  raised  one  to  two  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  Camellias  prefer  a  moist 
soil  condition  at  all  times.  Just  how 
often  they  should  be  watered  will 
depend  on  the  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions. 

Fertilizing  camellias  serves  a  three- 
fold purpose  • —  it  develops  plant 
growth;  it  assists  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  plant;  and  it  helps  develop 
and  "set"  the  following  season's 
flower  buds.  Any  good  azalea  ferti- 
lizer is  usually  a  good  camellia  fer- 
tilizer. Experienced  growers  believe 
that  the  best  time  to  apply  fertilizer 
is  just  after  the  plant  blooms  or  just 
before  it  blooms  in  the  case  of  late 
bloomers.  The  application  of  too 
much  fertilizer  can  be  more  detri- 
mental to  the  plant  than  too  little. 
Two  to  three  pounds  of  fertilizer 
applied  per  hundred  square  feet  is 
usually  sufficient.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied in  a  circle  around  the  plant 
and  then  washed  into  the  soil  to 
prevent  surface  root  burning. 

Camellias  should  be  mulched  to 
help  maintain  a  cool  soil  condition 
during  the  hot  months  and  to  help 
retain  soil  moisture.  Acid  type  mul- 
ches (peat  moss,  oak  leaves,  pine 
needles)  should  be  used  as  they  also 
help  to  maintain  an  acid  soil  condi- 
tion. If  a  heavy  mulch  is  used,  a  fer- 
tilizer high  in  nitrogen  content 
should  be  used  to  replace  the  nitro- 
gen taken  from  the  soil  in  decom- 
posing the  mulch. 

Camellias  may  be  pruned  anytime 
during  the  year.  Pruning  tends  to 
improve  both  vigor  and  shape  of 
the  plants.  Due  to  their  shallow  root 
system,  camellias  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated. 
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ELEVEN 


feETWEEM 


A.  J.  Schantes,  national  president  ASAE,  presenting 
award  to  S.  T.  Russell,  past  president  of  Clemson  ASAE 
chapter.  Other  members  of  the  Clemson  chapter  pres- 
ent are,  from  left  to  right,  A.  W.  Snell,  R.  P.  Bull,  L.  G. 
Jeffords,  official  delegate,  and  H.  N.  Black. 


AG.  ENGINERS  RECEIVES  AWARD 

Each  year,  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute  awards 
to  the  outstanding  Student  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  a  trophy  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  work  done  and  projects 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

At  the  annual  National  Convention  of  A.  S.  A.  E. 
in  June,  1949,  the  South  Carolina  Student  Branch 
at  Clemson  received  this  award.  The  winning  of 
the  coveted  trophy  climaxed  a  busy  year  filled 
with  activity  for  the  group  at  Clemson.  The  100- 
page  report  submitted  by  the  Clemson  Chapter, 
which  contained  full  description  of  field  trips,  pro- 
grams, and  the  many  other  projects  undertaken 
by  the  local  Chapter,  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
selection.  A.  W.  Snell  of  Elloree  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  report; 
other  members  of  the  committee  were  F.  L.  Fitz- 
Simons  of  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Earle  Chamness 
of  Bennettsville,  H.  P.  Lynn  of  Clemson,  and  P.  E. 
Gervais  of  John's  Island. 

A  score  of  81.2  gave  the  Clemson  Student  Branch 
first  place  in  the  competition.     Following  closely 


were  Iowa  State  College  with  a  score  of  77.9  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska  with  67.5.  At  the  Con- 
vention, Clemson  placed  third  behind  Iowa  State 
and  the  University  of  Georgia. 

L.  G.  Jeffords  of  Timmonsville  served  as  the  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  Clemson  Branch  at  the 
National  Convention.  Others  attending  from  the 
Student  Branch  were  S.  T.  Russell  of  Jamestown, 
A.  W.  Snell  of  Elloree,  Henry  Black  of  Ruffin,  and 
J.  P.  Bull  of  Santee.  These  men  reported  that  they 
had  an  interesting  as  well  as  educational  trip. 


THE  DAIRY  CLUB  DIRECTORY 

The  1949-50  Dairy  Club  shall  endeavor  to  revive 
the  Dairy  Club  Directory.  This  will  be  the  first 
Dairy  Directory  to  be  published  on  the  campus 
since  1940.  As  did  so  many  other  items,  this  direc- 
tory vanished  during  the  dark,  gloomy  days  of  the 
recent  war.  It  has  been  "missing  in  action"  ever 
since.  This  year  we  hope  to  bring  it  back  from 
the  grave,  and  let  it  take  its  rightful  place  among 
the  leading  publications  of  the  campus. 

The  Dairy  Directorys'  purpose  is  to  give  news 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the  Dairy  Gradu- 
ates. We  sincerely  hope  this  publication  will  be 
a  constant  source  of  information  and  pleasure.  It 
will  be  the  combined  work  of  many  students  in 
the  Dairy  Department,  and  we  hope  it  v/ill  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  connecting  link  between  students, 
alumni,  and  faculty. 


DR.  COOPER  DELIVERS  ADDRESS 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  dean  of  the  Clemson  School  of 
Agriculture  and  director  of  the  S.  C.  Experiment 
Station,  delivered  one  of  the  principal  addresses 
at  the  formal  opening  of  a  new,  million  dollar 
John  Deere  Plow  Company  branch  plant  at  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia,  on  November  4th.  Dr.  Cooper  attend- 
ed the  plant  opening  as  the  representative  of  the 
deans  of  agriculture  of  the  Southern  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Nutt, 
head  of  Clemson's  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment. The  new  plant  will  serve  five  south- 
eastern statess. 
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ALPHA  ZETA  INITIATES  NEW  MEMBERS 

Alpha  Zeta,  national  honorary  agricultural  fra- 
ternity, initiated  9  new  members  into  the  South 
Carolina  Chapter  on  Thursday  night,  November  3. 

The  new  members,  chosen  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  are 
Richard  B.  Anderson,  P.  H.  major  of  Sleepy  Eye, 
Minn.;  Clifford  M.  Cofer,  Ag.  Eng.  major  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  Lee  De Young,  Hort.  major  of  Clemson, 
S.  C;  James  W.  Dobson,  Agronomy  major  of  Cen- 
tral, S.  C;  Samuel  W.  Hastings,  Hort.  major  of 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Jack  S.  McGinnis,  A.  H.  major,  of 
Mooresboro,  N.  C;  James  K.  Price,  A.  H.  major  of 
Gaffney,  S.  C;  Robert  M.  Prince,  Ag.  Eng.  major 
of  Lynchburg,  S.  C;  and  Robert  B.  Scott,  A  .H. 
major  of  York,  S.  C. 


SEARS    SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDED 

Twenty  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  scholarships, 
each  worth  $100,  were  awarded  this  week  to  Clem- 
son freshmen  majoring  in  agricultural  subjects,  it 
was  announced  to  day  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  dean 
of  the  Clemson  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  sophomore  Sears  scholarship  of  $200,  award- 
ed annually  to  the  student  making  the  highest 
grade  point  ratio,  among  the  previous  year's  win- 
ners of  freshmen  scholarships,  was  awarded  to 
Robert  M.  Prince,  agricultural  engineering  sopho- 
more of  Lynchburg.  Prince's  grade  point  ratio 
averaged  8.20  for  his  first  year's  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  scholarship  award,  he  will  receive  a 
free  trip  to  Chicago  next  spring  and  a  chance  to 
compete  for  one  of  three  national  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  Sears  Foundation. 

The  freshmen  scholarship  winners  are:  P.  W. 
Hall,  Pendleton;  L.  A.  Davis,  Cope;  M.  L.  Jones, 
Lugoff;  D.  L.  Brown,  Florence;  P.  L.  McCall,  Jr., 
Hartsville;  D.  N.  Chamblee,  Anderson;  A.  W.  Le- 
land,  Wadmalaw  Island;  R.  W.  Duke,  Kingstree; 
R.  B.  Nickles,  Hodges;  and  Carl  Hance,  Heath 
Springs. 

Other  winners  are  P.  D.  Dukes,  Reevesville;  R. 
T.  Hollingsworth,  Cross  Hill;  J.  R.  Tolbert,  Ander- 
son; R.  T.  Dunlap,  Clinton;  C.  R.  Richardson, 
Chapin;  J.  P.  Bailes,  Union;  D.  C.  Martin,  Trav- 
elers Rest;  R.  E.  Faulkenbury,  York;  L.  C.  Week- 
ley,  Varnville;  and  D.  D.  Smith,  Columbia. 


DR.  MILTON   D.  FARRAR 
New  Head  Entomology  and  Zoology  Department 

New  Entomology  and  Zoology  Department  Head 

Dr.  Milton  D.  Farrar  recently  assumed  duties  as 
entomologist  for  the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station  and 
head  of  the  Entomology  and  Zoology  Department 
at  Clemson,  and  as  such  is  in  charge  of  all  research 
and  teaching  in  these  fields.  Dr.  Farrar  was  form- 
erly associate  director  of  the  Crop  Protection  In- 
stitute at  Durham,  N.  H. 

In  his  new  possition  Dr.  Farrar  succeeds  the  late 
Professor  Franklin  Sherman,  who  died  in  1947. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Berly,  S.  C.  Experiment  Station  entomol- 
ogist, had  been  serving  as  acting  department  head 
until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Farrar. 


JUDGING  TEAM  IN  CONTEST 

The  judging  team  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment finished  third  in  the  Southeastern  Col- 
legiate Judging  Contest  held  in  Atlanta  recently. 
R.  S.  McCants,  Jr.,  placed  fourth  in  the  entire  con- 
test and  the  team  placed  second  in  mules  and 
swine.  Members  of  the  team  are  T.  A.  Warren, 
Jr.,  C.  K.  McRae,  R.  S.  McCants,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Ginn, 
Jr.,  and  C.  E.  Causey,  Jr. 
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•  Pure  Pork  Sausage.     In  cups,  tubes, 
and  breakfast  links. 

•  Sliced  bacon 

•  Tender  smoked  hams 

•  Cooked  hams 

•  Wieners 

•  Cooked  luncheon  loaves 

MADE  IN  GREENVILLE.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
BY 

Balentine  Packing  Co. 


Greetings  to  the  Future  Leaders  and  to  those 
graduates  already  in  the  field  who  will  be  and 
are  building  the  South  Carolina  Livestock  Indus- 
try to  take  its  rightful  position  in  the  standing  of 
the  Southeastern  States. 

Call  on  Kingan  and  Company,  Orangeburg, 

any  time  you  believe  we  con  cooperate  in  any 
part  of  this  worth  while  program. 

* 

KINGAN    AND    COMPANY 
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This  is  gonna'  be  kinda  like  riding  a  skinny  mule 
bareback  through  a  rock  quarry — no  padding  or 
synthetic  niceties — just  hold  tight,  swing  with  the 
gait  and  flinch  when  necessary. 

The  rest  of  this  magazine  has  already  been  edit- 
ed, set  up  in  type,  proofread  and  the  dummy  made 
up — as  a  matter  of  fact,  part  of  it  has  already  been 
printed  and  more  is  on  the  press  right  now — and 
here  I  sit  gazing  at  an  absolutely  blank  page  mark- 
ed Agrarian  Philosophy.  Further,  the  printer  is 
threatening  to  make  me  run  off  this  issue  of  The 
Agrarian  on  a  mimeograph  if  I  don't  give  him  a 
page  of  copy  for  Agrarian  Philosophy  soon,  and  I 
do  mean  PDQ. 

Which  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  I've  gotto'  do 
some  fast  writing — no  time  to  pick  just  the  exact 
word  to  fit  a  situation  or  construct  a  sentence  in 
just  the  right  manner  to  convey  a  thought.  There- 
fore, there'll  be  no  saddle  on  this  tortuous  jaunt. 

Guess  I  could  waste  a  few  words  ranting  about 
walking  across  the  grass  around  the  Ag  Building 
instead  of  using  the  sidewalks;  but  any  dumb  jay- 
bird knows  what  sidewalks  are  for  —  anyway, 
aren't  Clemson  students  interested  in  holding  up 
their  reputation  as  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN  in- 
stead of  acting  like  a  horde  of  super-modern  city 
slickers  rabbit  hunting  on  a  farm  all  pretty  and 
neat  with  fields  covered  by  a  thick  mat  of  young 
tender  grain — just  at  the  stage  when  a  mess  of 
trodding,  trampling,  and  a  couple  of  amateur  rab- 
bit races  would  make  it  look  like  a  dirty,  patch- 
work quilt  in  a  few  days,  and  mean  the  difference 
between  a  good  or  bad  grain  crop. 

I  heard  a  story  recently  about  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  an  American  newspaper  who  was 
traveling  through  one  of  the  far  eastern  countries. 
It  seems  this  guy  got  to  gabbing  with  a  fellow  Am- 
erican, a  research  engineer  employed  by  this  east- 
ern country.  During  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion it  came  out  that  this  American  engineer  and 
his  staff  of  native  engineers  had  been  working  for 
a  couple  of  years  trying  to  perfect  a  method 
whereby  they  could  operate  their  Marshall  Plan 
tractors  on  alcohol  instead  of  gasoline — alcohol  be- 


ing much  more  plentiful  in  this  country  than  gaso- 
line. (Pardon  me  while  I  take  a  little  trip — gotta' 
explore  the  customs  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
the  east.) 

On  with  the  yarn!  Well,  this  correspondent  sud- 
denly remembers  he  wrote  a  feature  article  during 
the  war  about  some  American  outfit  that  had  per- 
fected the  very  method  this  American  and  his 
staff  of  native  engineers  had  been  over-working 
their  gray  matter  a  couple  of  years  to  find. 

Having  been  developed  only  for  use  in  an  ex- 
treme emergency  this  plan  pretty  soon  found  itself 
filed  away  in  the  deep  recesses  of  librarys  and 
consequently  received  little  publicity.  (It  would 
have  to  be  an  extreme  emergency  for  many  Am- 
ericans to  go  to  the  unbelieveable  point  of  burn- 
ing alcohol  in  a  tractor.  Mule  train!  Mule  train! — 
may  have  a  job  for  you  back  on  the  farm.) 

Just  think  of  the  time,  effort,  and  money — not 
to  mention  the  mental  gymnastics  —  that  could 
have  been  saved  had  this  engineer  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  enter  the  cloistered  halls  of  some  stately  old 
library  and  braved  the  awe-inspiring  silence  and 
spine-tingling  dignity  long  enough  to  make  a 
thorough  search  of  the  files! 

Many  of  us,  and  by  us  I  mean  every  type  of  en- 
tertainment-starved individual  that's  ridden  the 
skinny  mule  this  far,  seem  to  feel  that  a  library 
is  a  place  for  old  maids,  bookworms,  and  the  kind 
of  people  who'd  vote  against  seeing  "The  Bells  of 
Saint  Marys"  or  "The  Yearling"  on  Sunday.  It 
sounds  trite,  but  a  library  is  like  a  lot  of  other 
things — it's  what  you  make  it. 

Libraries  are  the  master  recorders  of  civiliza- 
tion— their  shelves  hold  not  only  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  mankind,  but  also  a  record  of  the 
blunders  and  mistakes  of  our  forefathers.  Maybe 
if  we  made  the  most  of  our  libraries  we'd  avoid 
many  mistakes  and  needless  repetition.  Just  a 
thought — poorly  put  at  that! 

This  mule  is  getting  skinnier  all  the  time — guess 
I'd  better  rest  a  mite.  — Merry  Christmas! 
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9  Blue  lupine  and  NITRAGIN  can  be  a  mighty  profitable  com- 
bination for  increasing  your  cash  crop  yields.  One  Georgia  farmer 
recently  proved  this  with  a  corn  yield  from  two  adjoining  acres. 
On  acre  No.  1,  the  corn  was  preceded  by  NITRAGIN  inoculated 
Blue  lupine.  On  Acre  No.  2,  no  cover  crop  had  grown  .  .  .  and  this 
field  produced  only  17.3  bushels  of  corn.  But  acre  No.  1  yielded 
73.6  bushels.  The  noticeable  difference  in  favor  of  NITRAGIN  and 
lupine  was  56.3  bonus  bushels!  All  over  the  South  farmers  are  in- 
creasing yields  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  cash  crops  by  inoculating 
the  preceding  "green-manure"  legumes  with  NITRAGIN.  When 
you  put  in  lupines,  winter  peas,  clovers,  or  vetch,  always  inoculate 
with  NITRAGIN.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  .  .  .  costs  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre  to  help  assure  success  with  the  legumes  you  grow.  Get 
NITRAGIN  ...  in  the  yellow  can  .  .  .  from  your  seedsman. 
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FREE 

Legume  Booklets 

A  card  from  you  will  bring  the 
free  booklets  that  tell  tiow  to 
grow  better  lupines  and  other 
legume  crops  such  as  clovers, 
winter  peas,  and  vetch.  Write 
today. 


THE    NITRAGIN   CO.,  Inc.,  3929  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wr 


COTTON 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
South   for   many   years   after   facto- 
ries were  built. 

The  cotton  industry  of  the  South 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  sur- 
viving the  perils  of  foreign  competi- 


tion, economic  disasters,  and  even 
the  boll  weevil,  until  today  it  sup- 
plies three-fourths  of  the  world's 
cotton  needs. 

Cotton  contributes  to  the  higher 
wants  of  man  more  than  any  other 
plant. 


CAMELLIA  CULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
of  a  5-5-5  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the 
early  spring. 

Camellias  can  be  propagated  by 
seedage,  cuttage,  or  graftage.  Propa- 
gating camellias  by  seedage  is  prac- 
ticed primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  new  varieties  and  graft- 
ing stock.  The  seed  should  be  plant- 
ed in  the  early  fall  in  a  mixture  of 
1/2  sandy  loam  and  1/2  peat  moss 
and  leaf  mold  and  be  covered  with 
1/2  inch  of  the  same  medium.  A 
light  sprinkling  of  alumnium  sulfate 
or  sulfur  the  or  medium  prevents 
"damping  off."  If  a  hot-bed  is  used 
germination  will  occur  within  4  to 
6  weeks.  Under  natural  conditions 
the  seed  will  germinate  the  next 
spring.  The  young  plants  should  be 
potted  when  they  have  produced  4 
to  6  leaves.  The  tap  root  should  be 
cut  back  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  side  roots.  Semi-hardwood  cut- 
tings can  be  made  when  the  new 
growth  has  turned  slightly  brown 
and  is  hard  enough  to  "snap"  when 
it  is  broken.  Cuttings  should  be 
made  4  to  5  inches  long,  have  at 
least  2  leaves  left  after  the  lower 
leaves  are  removed.  A  mixture  of 
2/3  sand  and  1/3  peat  makes  a  good 
rooting  medium.  The  cuttings  should 
be  kept  shaded  from  direct  sunlight 
by  a  wide  cloth  or  some  similar  ma- 
terial and  humidity  should  be  kept 
high.  The  cuttings  should  be  rooted 
and  ready  for  transplanting  after 
100  days.  Camellias  are  usually 
grafted  by  means  of  whip  grafts  on 
young  stock  and  cleft  grafts  on  root- 
stocks  over  5  years  old.  The  graft 
should  be  firmly  tied  and  covered 
with  grafting  wax.  Contact  between 
the  canbiums  of  the  scion  and  the 
stock  is  required  before  the  graft 
will  be  successful. 


Luke  claimed  to  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  most  "sufferingest"  patient 
in  the  hospital.  It  seems  that  he  had 
rheumatism  and  St.  Vitis'  dance  at 
the  same  time.  His  mouth  dropped 
when  he  was  told  of  the  sailor  who 
became  seasick  and  then  developed 
lockjaw  at  the  same  time. 


One  of  the  saddest  announcements 
ever  seen  during  the  last  depression 
was  that  posted  before  the  Negro 
church  saying,  "Next  Saturday  night 
the  annual  Baptist  strawberry  festi- 
val will  be  held.  On  account  of  the 
depresssion.  prunes  will  be  served." 
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The  Tale 

of 

^^     Two  Boys   ^ 


The  lad  with  the  peeled  willow  fish  pole 
took  off  his  shoes.  The  grassy  sod  felt 
moist  and  mellow,  like  a  thick  rug  pro- 
tecting the  son. 

The  second  boy  kept  his  shoes  on. 
Going  barefoot  is  no  fun  where  the  land 
is  stony,  dry,  and  scarred  by  erosion. 

Perhaps  neither  boy  knew  it,  but  the 
difference  in  the  way  those  soils  had  been 
farmed  held  the  clue  to  their  future  and 
the  nation's. 

Soil  erosion  is  the  most  challenging 


problem  of  agriculture  today.  Cooperat- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  AlUs- Chalmers  is  advancing  a 
national  plan  of  action  to  help  farmers 
conserve  and  rebuild  soil  fertiUty  with 
regular,  home-owned  power  farming  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  soil-saving  system  which 
immediately  increases  crop  yields  and 
improves  the  nutritive  value  of  our  foods. 
This  is  being  done  not  only  with  a 
thought  for  the  boys  of  today  . .  .  but  of 
the  tomorrow  beyond  tomorrow. 


The  ROTO-BALER  developed  by  Allis-Chalmers 
introduces  a  new  type  of  rolled  bale,  saving 
more  calcium-rich  leaves  of  soil-building  hay 
crops.  Leafier  alfalfa  means  more  nutritious 
meat  and  milk  for  your  table. 
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CASH 


ON  THE  "STUMPHEAD 


II 


SMALL  FORESTS  AND  WOODLOTS  CAN  YIELD  GOOD 

PROFITS  THROUGH  GOOD  MANAGEMENT    AND 

SELECTIVE  CUTTING 


A  farmer  in  Louisiana  was  offered 
$500  for  all  the  timber  in  his  wood 
lot.  To  him  it  seemed  a  good  price, 
and  he  needed  the  money.  But  after 
discussing  the  sale  with  his  county 
agent  the  farmer  had  a  forester  ex- 
amine the  wood  lot.  As  a  result  of 
this  examination  he  decided  not  to 
sell  all  the  timber  in  the  tract.  But, 
instead,  with  the  help  of  the  forester, 
the  farmer  made  thinnings  to  re- 
lease the  crowded  trees  for  faster 
growth,  and  he  made  an  improve- 
ment cut  to  get  rid  of  defective  trees 
and  weeds  that  were  taking  up  val- 
uable space.  In  that  way  he  sold 
about  one-third  of  his  timber,  and 
he  got  $1,700  for  it.  Moreover,  five 
years  hence  he  will  be  able  to  make 
another  sale.  The  farmer  will  soon 
have  a  steady  income  from  the  tim- 
ber. 

In  Kentucky,  a  landowner  was  of- 
fered $7,000  for  310  trees  selected 
by  the  buyer.  On  advice  of  a  for- 
ester, however,  only  199  trees  were 
marked  as  mature.  Bids  were  in- 
vited and  those  199  trees  were  sold 
for  $12,600.  Equally  important  was 
the  fact  that  adequate  growing  stock 
of  the  more  valuable  species,  proper- 
ly spaced  to  obtain  maximum 
growth,  was  left  on  the  land  with 
an  eye  to  future  values. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  owner  of  a 
farm  woodland  was  tempted  to  sell 
the  entire  tract  for  $2,500.  With  a 
forester's  help,  he  sold  part  of  the 
timber  for  $7,450  and  has  half  of  the 
trees,  the  best  ones  for  future 
growth,  still  at  work  on  the  land 
growing  more  wood  for  another  har- 
vest. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  how 
a  small  but  ever-increasing  number 
of  farmers  and  other  owners  of  small 
woodlands  are  obtaining  cash  crops. 

Most  owners  of  small  forest  tracts 
do  not  usually  think  of  their  prop- 
erties as  having  possibilities  for  a 
regular  income;  to  them,  the  trees  in 
their  woodlands  might  have  no  par- 
ticular value  except  possibly  for  fuel 


wood  and  fence  posts.  An  offer  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  for  all  the 
timber  in  a  small  tract  probably 
would  strike  most  such  owners  as 
an  unexpected  bit  of  good  fortune. 
Yet  a  small  forest,  even  one  of  only 
50  to  60  acres,  can  be  made  to  yield 
its  owner  good  financial  returns  at 
regular  intervals  of  5  to  10  years, 
sometimes  more  frequently. 


By  H.  F.  PHILIPPSTAHL 
Botany,  1951 

The  key  to  forest  profits  is,  of 
course,  good  forest  management. 
Good  management  is  happily  in  the 
reach  of  most  owners  of  small  for- 
est properties.  Many,  however,  will 
need  technical  assistance  in  getting 
started  in  profitable  woodland  man- 
agement because  few  owners  of 
small  forests  now  earn  their  living, 
or  even  a  small  part  of  it,  solely 
by  growing  timber.  Timber  produc- 
tion, if  engaged  in  at  all,  is  definite- 
ly a  side  issue  to  farming,  teaching, 
selling  hardware,  banking  or  some 
other  full  time  job.     Timber  grow- 


ing to  the   great  majority   of  small 
forest  owners  is  a  new  business. 

Important  as  small  forest  holdings 
are  — or  can  be —  to  their  owners  in 
yielding  a  substantial  extra  income, 
these  small  forests  are  even  more 
important  to  the  nation.  Much  of 
our  present  out-put  of  forest  pro- 
ducts come  from  small  woodlands 
As  remaining  virgin  forests,  mostly 
in  large  holdings,  are  cut,  the  na- 
tion's dependence  on  small  wooded 
areas  will  increase.  All  of  the  for- 
est land  in  public  ownership  and 
all  of  the  land  held  by  large  com- 
panies, even  if  managed  for  con- 
tinuous timber  production,  will  not 
yield  enough  timber  to  meet  future 
national  needs.  Less  than  half  of 
the  country's  total  acreage  of  com- 
mercial forest  land  is  in  those  own- 
ership classes;  the  rest  is  in  small 
holdings.  The  outstanding  impor- 
tance of  small  forests  in  private-for- 
estry cannot  be  over-emphasized; 
nearly  three  of  every  four  acres  in 
private  ownership  is  in  individual 
holdings  of  less  than  100  acres.  De- 
spite many  exceptions,  those  small 
woodlands  are  not  being  managed 
for  continuous  forest  production. 
Furthermore,  out  of  100  acres  cut  for 
timber  only  29  are  replanted.  With 
a  percentage  like  this  every  farmer, 
with  any  amount  of  timber  at  all,, 
can  make  a  profit  every  year. 


EIGHTEEN 


THE  AGRARIAN 


Farming  has  changed  a  lot  since  the  old 
days.  Grandpa  was  up  before  the  sun  and 
finished  his  day  choring  by  the  flickering  light 
of  a  smoky  kerosene  lantern.  Long  hours  and 
spirit-dulling  drudgery  were  as  much  a  part 
of  farming  as  his  blue  denim  overalls. 

Today,  modern  power  equipment  has  multi- 
plied the  farmers'  productivity  and  taken 
over  much  of  the  muscle  work  that  used  to 
sentence  farm  families  to  a  lifetime  of  hard 
labor.  Our  farm  scientists  have  developed  im- 
proved crop  varieties  and  given  us  better 
controls  for  pests  and  diseases.  Crop  rotation, 
soil  conservation,  and  other  modern  practices 


help    to    make    the    words    "America"    and 
"abundance"  synonymous. 

These  modern  advancements  have  not 
only  skyrocketed  farm  income,  but  have  given 
farmers  more  time  and  energy  to  enjoy  it. 
Nowadays,  there  is  often  time  for  a  little 
fishing  after  the  chores  are  done.  Farm 
families  spend  more  hours  together,  play  a 
bigger  part  in  community  activities,  and  en- 
joy vacations  just  like  their  city  cousins. 

Yes,  farming  has  become  an  even  more  im- 
portant and  challenging  occupation  than  it 
was  in  the  old  days — and  a  lot  more  fun! 


JOHN 


MOLINE     •    ILLINOIS 


DEERE 


YOUR    COMMUNITY 

MAKES  PROGRESS  THROUGH  THE  GOOD  WORK 
OF  ITS  CITIZENS 


South  Carolina  Power  Company 
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QUESTIONS 


Find  four  letters  with  teeth,  look  for  them  in  the  name; 

Though  not  used  in  this  sense,  the  spelling's  the  same. 

When  on  your  back,  it's  cut  to  measure, 

When  in  a  pack,  it's  for  your  pleasure. 

Cirrus,  nimbus  and  cumulus;  change  one  letter  and  then 

Sisal,  manila  and  hemp;  change  one  letter  again. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR 
CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  fac- 
simile to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers   from  different  students  win  a 
carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or 
facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publica- 
tion date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  wirmers  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

WATCH  FOR  THE  WINNERS 
IN  NEXT  ISSUE 


OK,  boys  all  you  gotta'  do  to  win  a  carton  of  Chester- 
fields is  move  fast — 'cause  the  first  ten  contest  answers 
that  are  turned  in  to  Bill  Darby,  Room  1-374  will  get 
just  that — 200  free  smokes. 
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POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT 

(continued  from  page  five) 
ing  stage  the  females  must  make  of- 
ficial trap  nest  records  of  200  eggs 
or  more  averaging  24  ozs.  per  dozen 
and  meet  certain  body  weight  stan- 
dards, while  the  males  must  come 
from  ancestry  of  similar  record.  In 
1949  five  poultry  breeders  in  South 
Carolina  were  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  U.S.  R.O.P.  stock. 

The  final  breeding  stage  is  N.S. 
Register  of  Merit.  A  U.S.R.O.M.  sire 
is  a  male  which  has  at  least  one- 
half,  and  a  minimum  of  20  of  his 
daughters  qualify  as  U.S.R.O.P. 

The  Pullorum-Control  and  Eradi- 
cation Classes  are  U.S.  Pullorum- 
Controlled,  U.S.  PuUorum-Passed, 
and  U.S.  Pullorum-Clean.  In  each  of 
the  classes  the  flocks  must  be  tested 
for  pullorum  by  an  approved  method 
under  supervision  of  an  official  state 
agency  after  the  flock  has  reached 
5  months  of  age.  In  Pullorum-Con- 
trolled  flocks,  not  more  than  2  per- 
cent reactors  are  allowed  in  the  last 
test,  and  all  reactors  must  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  flock.  The  last  test 
must  not  have  been  made  more  than 
12  months  preceeding  the  sale  of 
eggs.  U.  S.  Pullorum-Controlled 
hatching  eggs  are  eggs  from  con- 
trolled flocks.  U.S.  Pullorum-Con- 
trolled chicks  are  those  from  eggs 
produced  by  Controlled,  Passed,  or 
Clean  Flocks,  and  hatched  in  a  Pul- 
lorum-Controlled hatchery.  Thirteen 
hatcheries  of  the  state  operated  un- 
der this  rating  in  1949. 

U.S.  Pullorum-Passed  flocks  shall 
contain  no  reactors,  the  last  test  be- 
ing made  within  the  testing  year 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
sale  of  hatching  eggs  or  chicks  from 
such  flocks.  U.S.  Pullorum-Passed 
chicks  are  those  hatched  in  Pullo- 
rum-Passed hatcheries  from  eggs 
produced  by  Pullorum-Passed  or 
Pullorum-Clean  flocks.  Seventeen 
hatcheries  of  the  state  made  this 
rating  in  1949. 

U.S.  Pullorum-Clean  flocks  shall 
contain  no  reactors  in  two  tests 
made  at  least  6  months  apart  or  3 
tests  made  at  least  30  days  apart. 
After  a  flock  has  been  established 
as  Pullorum-Clean,  one  test  pen  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  rating. 
U.S.  Pullorum-Clean  chicks  come 
only  from  Pullorum-Clean  eggs  and 
must  be  hatched  in  Pullorum-Clean 
hatcheries.  Ten  South  Carolina 
hatcheries  obtained  this  rating  in 
1949. 


TWENTY 


THE  AGRARIAN 


THE  LUCKY  SOUTH!! 

WE  CAN  HAVE  GREEN  PASTURES  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 


Winter  feed  is  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  the  cattle  industry  in  the 
South  today.  A  wide  variety  of  so- 
called  "winter  pastures"  such  as  hay, 
fodder,  silage  and  supplemental 
range  have  been  tried  and  "found 
wanting"  by  the  average  farmer.  We 
of  the  South  are  indeed  fortunate 
in  our  mild  climate  which  makes 
possible  the  growing  of  year  round 
pastures.  Perhaps  no  section  of  the 
United  States  can  offer  such  a  clim- 
atic condition  and  for  this  reason 
the  winter  feeding  problem  has  nev- 
er been  solved.  If  a  farmer  fails  to 
find  one  crop  ideal  he  drops  it  and 
tries  another,  without  giving  the 
first  crop  time  to  develop  its  full 
potentialities. 

Successful  livestock  farming  has 
always  been  closely  related  to  green 
pastures.  Nomadic  people  through- 
out the  world  have  always  searched 
for  green  pastures  and  when  these 
were  found  they  prospered  and  mul- 
tiplied. It  is  true  that  in  most  of  the 
civilized  world  man  has  learned  to 
store  food  for  winter  periods,  but 
even  then  he  has  always  dreamed 
of  green  pastures  with  grazing  cat- 
tle therein  the  year  round.  This  need 
no  longer  be  a  dream,  for  with  the 
present  day  grasses  and  proper  man- 
agement it  has  come  to  be  a  reality. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment of  Clemson  College  has  con- 
ducted winter  grazing  tests  for  sev- 
eral successive  winters  using  pure- 
bred Hereford  cows  in  the  test.  Last 
winter  (1948-1949)  the  date  of  seed- 
ing was  October  12,  1948.  Forty 
pounds  of  Ryegrass  and  20  pounds 
of  Crimson  clover  per  acre  were 
used  with  700  pounds  of  4-10-6  and 
200  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  being 
applied  as  fertilizer.  The  most  im- 
portant factors  of  planting  time  are 
a  well  prepared  seedbed  and  an  ear- 
ly seeding  date.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  seeding  date  by  the  last  of 
September  if  possible.  In  this  test, 
grazing  was  started  February  2,  1949 
which  gave  a  period  of  about  4 
months  between  seeding  and  graz- 
ing. There  were  30  acres  of  pasture 
in  the  test  and  7  to  32  cows  were 
grazed.  The  cows  were  allowed  to 
calve  while  on  pasture  and  the  cal- 


A  winter  pasture  like  this  is  a  real  Christinas  present  for  a  herd 


ves  remained  on  pasture  also.  The 
cows  and  calves  were  removed  from 
the  pasture  May  16,  1949,  giving  a 
period  of  approximately  3  months 
on  grazing.  The  daily  gain  per  cow 
was  3.11  pounds  and  the  daily  gain 
per  calf  was  1.67  pounds.  The  cost  of 
grazing   per   acre   was   $33.62   which 

T.  A  .WARREN,  JR. 
Animal  Husbandry  '50 

amounted  to  47  cents  per  cow  per 
day.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves as  to  economy;  and  these  are 
not  accidental  results.  Tests  were 
also  conducted  during  the  two  prev- 
ious winters  with  approximately  the 
same  results. 

No  results  have  been  released  as 
of  yet,  but  the  Fescue-Ladino  clover 
combination  seems  to  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  grazing  world. 
Without  a  doubt  cattle  production 
is  on  the  increase  in  the  South  and 
year  round  grazing  is  the  key  word. 
Those  who  are  far  sighted  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  changes  and  im- 
provements in  management  will  be 
leaders  in  this  expanding  industry. 

Overgrazing  is  probably  the  great- 
est mistake  that  most  people  make 
with  winter  grazing.  This  usually 
results  from  the  failure  to  provide 
sufficient  acreage  to  care  for  the 
animals  that  must  be  fed.  Greater 
returns  can  be  had  from  grazing 
several  different  pastures  rotation- 
ally.  Removing  the  cattle  from  a 
field  after  it  has  been  grazed  down 
gives   it   an   opportunity   to   recover 


faster.  The  best  i-esults  can  be  ob- 
tained if  enough  grazing  is  available 
to  give  each  field  a  three  to  four- 
weeks  rest  following  each  grazing 
period. 

With  all  the  advantages  we  have 
in  the  South,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  fields  should  not  be  green  the 
year  round.  For  our  economic  wel- 
fare let  us  strive  and  take  steps  for- 
ward to  this  goal. 


More  Ether 

Egotism  is  an  anesthetic  which  na- 
ture has  given  to  deaden  the  pain  of 
being  a  fool. 


When  God  made  man  He  did  not 
arrange  the  joints  so  that  he  could 
pat  himself  on  the  back. 


"Your  methods  of  cultivation  are 
hopelessly  out  of  date,"  said  the 
youthful  agricultural  college  gradu- 
ate to  the  old  farmer.  "Why  I'd  be 
astonished  if  you  got  ten  pounds  of 
apples  from  that  tree." 

"So  would  I"  replied  the  farmer, 
"it's  a  pear  tree." 


Closest  Aid 

"If  you're  looking  for  a  helping 
hand — try  the  one  on  the  end  of  your 
arm." 


"The  dogs  in  Siberia  are  the  fast- 
est in  the  world." 
"Why?" 
"The  trees  are  so  far  apart." 


NOVEMBER  1949 


TWENTY-ONE 


A  little  city  boy  who  had  been  to 
the  country,  was  describing  to  an- 
other boy  friend  the  big  pig  he  had 
seen.  "It  was  in  a  pen,"  he  said, 
"and  it  was  afraid  of  all  the  little 
pigs.  They  would  chase  the  big  pig 
all  over  the  pen,  around  and  around, 
and  pretty  soon  it  fell  with  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  little  pigs  pounced  up- 
on the  big  pig  and  ate  all  the  but- 
tons off  his  vest." 


Some  men  grow  under  responsibi- 
lity— others  only  swell. 


In  Texas  they  like  their  liquor 
straight,  as  witness  the  case  of  one 
old  timer,  who,  upon  taking  in  his 
hand  a  small  tumbler  of  whiskey 
said,  "Blindfold  me  and  hold  my 
nose — ^'cause  if  I  see  it  or  smell  it, 
my  mouth  will  water  and  dilute  it." 


He  is  a  gentleman  farmer;  the  only 
thing  he  raises  is  his  hat. 


This  sign  was  posted  over  a  Ken- 
tucky farmer's  acres: 

NOTIS 
Trespassers  will  be  persecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  two  mongrel  dogss 
which  ain't  never  been  too  sociable 
with  strangers  and  one  double  br'l 
shotgun  which  ain't  loaded  with  soft 
pillows.  Danged  if  I  ain't  gifting 
tired  of  this  hell  raising  'round  my 
place. 


The  meanest  man  in  the  world  is 
the  man  who  threw  his  voice  under 
the  old  maid's  bed. 


A  young  man  met  a  rival  who  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  at  the 
home  of  the  girl  they  both  courted, 
and  wishing  to  annoy  him,  inquired 
how  old  he  was.  "I  can't  exactly 
tell,"  replied  the  older;  "but  I  do 
know  that  an  ass  is  older  at  twenty 
than  a  man  at  sixty." 


REVENGE:  The  bull  gored  the  car 
of  the  veterinarian  who  was  the  ar- 
tificial insemination  agent. 


LOVE  COWS? 

It  was  late  dusk;  the  moon  was 
just  showing  on  the  horizon.  The 
farm  boy  and  the  girl  from  town 
were  leaning  on  the  pasture  bars 
watching  the  calf  and  its  mother 
rubbing  noses. 

"Gee!"  said  the  farm  boy.   "I'd 
like  to  be  doing  that." 

"Go  ahead,"  smiled  the  girl.  "It's 
your  cow." 


What  this  country  needs  is  a  good 
recipe  for  home  brew,  intended  for 
those  who  have  no  home. 


Bride:  "What  is  the  best  way  to 
protect  my  wedding  ring?" 

Mother:  "Dip  it  in  dishwater  three 
times  a  day." 


The  two  battered  wrecks  of  human- 
ity sat  together  on  the  park  bench 
discussisng  their  plight.  "I  asked  for 
it,  pal,"  said  the  first,  "I  never  would 
take  anyone's  advice."  "So  did  I, 
friend,"  returned  the  first,  "I  took 
everyone's." 


Dr.  W.  E.  Petersen,  dairyman  of 
the  Minnesota  staff  has  set  up  a  list 
of  "udderances"  for  the  success  of 
the  dairyman,  quote: 

To  be  successful,  a  dairyman  must 
be  udderwise. 

All  that  a  dairyman  is  he  owes  to 
udders. 

Cows  must  be  milked  from  the  ud- 
der end. 

Many  cows  are  udderly  ruined  by 
poor  milking. 

The  cow's  udder  is  a  bigger  money 
bag  than  most  udders. 

Udders  injuries  produce  mastitis. 

Be  considerate  of  udders  and  the 
regard  shall  be  yours. 

Don't  expect  good  results  from  a 
cow  that  is  udderly  neglected. 

This  is  not  all  udder  nonsense. 


Daffynitions 

Optimist — a  guy  who  opens  a  quart 
of  whiskey  in  a  crowd  and  saves  the 
cork. 

Wedding  —  a  funeral  where  you 
smell  your  own  flowers. 


It  was  the  first  vaudville  perform- 
ance the  old  colored  lady  had  ever 
seen,  and  she  was  particularly  excit- 
ed over  the  marvelous  performance 
of  the  magician.  But  when  he  cover- 
ed a  newspaper  with  a  heavy  flan- 
nel cloth  and  read  the  fine  print 
through  it,  she  grew  a  little  nervous. 
He  then  doubled  the  cloth  and  again 
read  the  letters  perfectly.  This  was 
more  than  the  old  colored  lady  could 
stand,  and  jumping  up  from  her  seat, 
she  said:  "I'ze  goi'n  home,  dis  ain't 
no  place  for  a  lady  with  a  thin  calico 
dress." 


A  mountaneer  of  one  of  the  back 
counties  of  Kentucky  was  arraigned 
with  several  others  for  illegal  distill- 
ing. "Defendant,"  said  the  judge, 
"what  is  your  name?" 

"Joshua,"  was  the  reply. 

"Are  you  the  man  who  made  the 
Sun  Stand  still?" 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer, 
"No,  sir;  I  am  the  man  who  made  the 
moonshine." 


A  cow-puncher  ordered  a  steak  at 
a  restaurant.  The  waiter  brought  it 
in  rare — very  rare.  The  cow-puncher 
looked  at  it  and  demanded  that  it  be 
returned  to  the  kitchen  and  cooked. 

"It  is  cooked,"  snapped  the  waiter. 

"Cooked  —  nothing,"  replied  the 
cow-puncher.  "I've  seen  cows  hurt 
worse  than  that  and  get  well." 


A  little  boy  asked  his  father,  "Pa- 
pa, what  does  it  mean,  business  eth- 
ics?" 

"Well,  explained  the  merchant,  "it's 
like  this.  Comes  into  the  store  a  man 
and  makes  a  purchase.  He  gives  me 
bright,  new  five-dollar  bill,  which  is 
just  the  right  amount,  and  starts  out. 
I'm  turning  to  the  cash  register 
when  I  discover  that  it's  not  one,  it's 
two  five-dollar  bills  stuck  together. 
Now  comes  in  the  business  ethics — 
should  I  tell  my  partner?" 


A  woman  may  be  as  old  as  she  looks, 
but  a  man  is  old  if  he  doesn't. 


A   wedding  ring  is  like  a  tourni- 
quet!    It  stops  your  circulation. 
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AT  LAY-UP  TIME  this  Fall— you  can  help 
prevent  the  winter  rust  that  costs  thou- 
sands of  farmers  the  use  of  valuable 
farming  equipment  //  you  use  Esso 
Rust-Bans. 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  protects  all  kinds 
of  exposed  machinery  metal.  It  is 
quickly  and  easily  applied  with  brush 
or  cloth,  and  readily  removed  at  any 
time  with  kerosene.  For  plows,  culti- 
vators, disks,  and  other  e.xposed  im- 
plements. 


TO  STOP  the  attack  of  rust  on  the  in- 
sides  of  idle  engines,  use  Esso  Rust- 
Ban  603.  It  has  special  properties  that 
combat  rust,  and  a  protective  film  ad- 
heres to  inside  engine  surfaces,  afford- 
ing important,  winter-long  protection. 
In  the  Spring,  Rust-Ban  is  replaced 
with  motor  oil. 

ANY  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  will  gladly 
tell  you  about  other  Esso  Rust-Ean 
products  that  can  mean  money-saving 
protection  for  valuable  farm  equipment. 


ESSO    STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY 


AGR!CU!.rUP.A5.  STUDENTS  are  offered  Iree  subscrip- 
tions to  regularly  published  ESSO  FARM  NEWS 
...  a  favorite  with  farmers  for  its  very  complete 
crop  articles  and  its  many  helpful  tips  to  better 
farming.  To  get  yours,  please  write:  Esso  Farm 
News,   15  West  Slst  Street,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 


Short  Notes  on       DR.  COOPER  ELECTED 


Long  Hall 


VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  A.  S.  A. 


Dr.  W.  F.  Chamberlain  recently 
arrived  at  Clemson  to  assume  duties 
as  Associate  Entomologist  with  the 
S.  C.  Experiment  Station.  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  in  June,  1949. 


A.  B.  Snell  of  Elloree,  a  1949  Clem- 
son graduate,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
engineering.  Prof.  Snell  will  teach 
soil  and  water  conservation  engi- 
neering as  well  as  drainage  and  ir- 
rigation studies. 


A.  W.  Snell  of  Elloree,  a  1949  Clem- 
horticulture  graduate,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  horti- 
culture to  serve  for  one  year  re- 
placing assistant  professor  T.  L. 
Senn,  who  is  doing  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md. 


Over  30  delegates  from  five  for- 
eign countries  as  well  as  the  United 
States  attended  the  first  Internation- 
al Sesame  Conference  held  at  Clem- 
son College  on  August  15-16. 

Foreign  visitors  from  Denmark, 
France,  Venezuela,  El  Salvador  and 
India  were  welcomed  to  the  campus 
by  Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  and  Dr.  H.  P. 
Cooper,  director  of  the  S.  C.  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Sesame,  or  "benne"  as  it  is  fami- 
larly  known,  has  new  possibilities  as 
a  cash  crop  for  the  Southeast,  dele- 
gates were  told  by  J.  A.  Martin,  as- 
sociate horticulturist  of  the  S.  C.  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  oil-rich  seeds 
are  increasingly  in  demand  as  the 
cottonseed  oil  supply  decreases  with 
acreage  controls  being  applied,  Mar- 
tin added. 


Thirty-one  seniors  in  the  animal 
husbandry  department  at  present  as 
againsst  nine  seniors  in  1939  attest 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  depart- 
ment in  recent  years  and  the  in- 
creased interest  in  stock  raising  in 
South  Carolina.  This  department 
now  has  more  student  majors  than 
any  other  department  within  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 


Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  dean  of  the 
Clemson  School  of  Agriculture  and 
director  of  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  group,  held  October  25-28  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  organiza- 
tion Dr.  Cooper  will  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  in  1950  after 
serving  one  year  in  the  vice-presi- 
dent's capacity.  This  marks  the  sec- 
ond    time  in     recent    years     that  a 


Southerner  has  been  elected  to  the 
post,  the  first  also  being  a  Clemson 
graduate  in  the  Class  of  1908,  M.  J. 
Funchess,  dean  of  the  Auburn  School 
of  Agriculture,  and  director  of  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  graduated  from 
Clemson  in  the  Class  of  1911,  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cor- 
nell University  in  1922.  He  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition  for  his 
research  on  minor  nutrient  elements 
in  plant  nutrition. 


Relatively  few  farms  had  electric  service  when 
the  Duke  Power  Company  began  its  rural  electrifi- 
fication  program  25  years  ago.  Today,  the  Pied- 
mont Carolinas  are  one  of  the  most  highly  electrici- 
fied  rural  areas  in  the  South,  and  new  farms  are 
being  added  daily  on  line  extensions  which  already 
total  an  astonishing  15,000  miles  and  more  in  the 
Rural  Piedmont  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

DURE  POWER   COMPANI 
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Why  you'll  like  your  new 

FARMALL 

better  each  year 


Farmall  M,  shown  turning  sod  with  a  McCormick  No.  8  three-bottom 
moldboard  plow,  is  the  largest  of  the  five  Farmalls  .  .  .  plows  up  to  17 
acres  a  day. 


Your  liking  for  a  new  Farmall  will 
grow  fast  during  the  first  few  days 
you  use  it. 

You'll  like  its  quick -starting, 
powerful,  four-cylinder  engine,  its 
easy  handling  and  pin-point  turn- 
ing, and  the  ease  of  attaching 
matched,  quick-change  McCor- 
mick implements.  You'll  like  the 
fingertip  control  of  mounted  im- 
plements with  hydraulic  Farmall 
Touch-Control  or  Lift-All,  and  the 


easy  control  of  pull-type  imple- 
ments with  the  new  Farmall  Re- 
mote Control  (for  Farmalls  H,  M, 
and  MD). 

B?//  //  takes  more  than  a  jeiv  days 
to  learn  hoiv  good  a  Farmall  really 
is.  It  takes  many  busy  years.  Farm- 
all  owners  say.  Year  after  year, 
owners  find  Farmalls  always  ready 
to  work,  hot  or  cold,  rain  or  shine. 
They  find  that  repairs  are  seldom 
needed  . . .  and  that  service  and  re- 


placement parts  can  always  be  had 
from  a  nearby  IH  dealer.  They  find 
that  used  Farmalls  have  high 
trade-in  or  resale  values.  These 
things  add  up  to  long  life,  low 
maintenance  cost,  and  low  cost  per 
year  of  Farmall  ownership. 

Farmall  tractors  are  built  only 
by  International  Harvester,  you 
know.  So  see  your  IH  dealer.  He 
can  arrange  convenient  payment 
terms  if  you  wish. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


This  modern  building  symbolizet 
the  expanded  service  facilities 
of  IH  dealert  throughout  America. 


180    NORTH    MICHIGAN    AVENUE      •      CHICAGO   1,  ILLINOIS 

lISrfN    ro    JAMES    MEirON    ON    "HARVESr    Of    STARS"    EVERr    SUNDAr    AFTERNOON    ON    NBC. 


''To  my  friends 
and  fans  I  recommend 
Chesterfields 
Its  MY  cigarette" 


'THE  FILE  ON  THELMA  JORDON 

A     HAl    WAILIS     I'RODUCIION 
A     PARAMOUNT     PICTURE 
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...  and  I  recommend  them  too- 

Because  theyfe  reolly  Milder.  For  over  30  years  I ve 
seen  Chesterfield  buy  the  Best  Mild  ripe  tobacco  grown 


// 


Cwf-yiijjht  [•/I'j.  lioctri  *  j\[iiRi  Tobacco  Co 


PROMINENT     TOBACCO     FARMER      FROM      HILLSBORO,     N.  C. 


^; 


HESTERFIELD 

r//£  BEST  CIGARETTE  FOR  YOU  TO  SMOKE 


For  CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST  See  Page  20 


:ICDI.TURAL  REFERENCE  DEPARTMK; 

cimsom  COLLEGE  librae:^ 


HE  CLEMSON  A&M  COLLEGE 


CLEMSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA     •      JANUARY,  1950 


Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a  coast-to-coast  test 

of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels  — and 
only  Camels— for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat  special- 
ists, making  weekly  examinations,  reported 


NOT   ONE    SINGLE    CASE    OF    THROAT    IRRITATION    DUE    TO    SMOKING    CAMELS! 
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THE  COVER— J.  E.  Cushman,  now  a  Dairying  junior 
at  Clemson,  is  pictured  with  his  twin  registered  Guern- 
sey cows  at  his  home  in  Chester,  S.  C. 

Photo  by  Stan  Lewis 

Pasture  picture  on  page  5,  by  John  Cothran. 
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is  popular  with 

progressive 

Dairymen 

because  .  . 

1.  IT    is    an    excellent    cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT   will   take   tha  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 
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Cows  CpVe  Sunl^  Citrus  Tisip 

Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk-making  units,  brimming 
with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why 
"They  Moo  For  More" 

uunl^Ciinis  rroducis  Cg 


6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  of 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible  nutrients. 


HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 

Sales  Agent:  ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY,  ATLANTA.  GEORG'A 


Carolina  Milling  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


*  *  *  * 


SOUTH  STATES  and  TABLE  ROCK 
POULTRY,  CATTLE  and  HOG 

feeds 


Phones  22031  -  22041 
LAURENS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Marett's  Pedigreed  Seed 


COTTON 


V7hite  Gold  Strain  5 


White  Gold  Wilt 


"SM  ALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley 

Anderson  Oats 

? 

Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 

MARETT'S 
FARM  &  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


New 
Challenge 

to  Farming 
inthel950's 


•  Here  are  four  empty  holes,  full  of  promise  to  widen 
the  horizons  of  grassland  farming.  They  challenge  you 
...the  leaders  of  tomorrow's  agriculture. .  .to  find  in 
their  four-fold  void  the  vision  of  soils  guarded  from 
erosion,  water  resources  conserved,  livestock  husbandry 
given  a  lift,  farming  made  more  prosperous. 

With  these  air  tunnels  through  the  dense  center  of  the 
bale,  final  curing  in  storage  is  faster,  more  nearly  uni- 
form clear  through  the  bale.  It  widens  the  margin  of 
safety,  reduces  the  possibility  of  mold  in  the  bale  center, 
gives  greater  assurance  of  bright,  sweet  hay  with  full 
measure  of  nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals. 

When  hay  is  cut  at  the  peak  of  protein  content  and  baled 
before  exposure  invites  leaching,  bleaching  and  loss  of 
leaves,  it  reduces  the  need  for  soil-depleting  grains  and 
costly  concentrates.  As  the  ventilated  bale  widens  the 
margin  cf  safety,  it  widens  the  acreage  adapted  to  hay 
crops,  widens  the  margin  of  profit  in  producing  meat 
and  milk.  All  this  is  part  of  the  challenge  in  the  new 
farm-ways  dawning  for  the   1950's. 


Ventilated  bales  are  the  result  of  years  of  development  by  Case  engi- 
neers. Two  years  of  testing  by  an  agricultural  college  compared 
ventilated  bales  with  conventional  bales  of  the  same  hays,  handled 
and  stored  the  same.  Professional  graders  found  the  hay  in  venti- 
lated bales  of  consistently  higher  average  quality.  All  Case  Slicer- 
Balers  are  now  built  with  Bale  Ventilator.  It  also  is  available  for 
installation  on  machines  in  use.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


MULCH  FARMING -THE  SOIL  SAVER 


Is  Miilch  Farming  An 
Answer  to  Our  Soil 
Erosion  Problem? 

The  use  of  mulches  may  have  a 
very  large  effect  in  helping  to  reduce 
runoff  and  erosion  throughout  the 
Southeastern  states,  according  to  a 
report  prepared  by  Prof.  George  B. 
Nutt,  Head  of  the  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Department,  on  the  exper- 
imental work  which  has  been  con- 
ducted at  Clemson  on  mulch  farm- 
ing. As  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing graph,  soil  loss  may  be  reduced 
by  the  utilization  of  surface  mulches 
from  over  5,000  pounds  of  soil  per 
acre  to  less  than  400  pounds  per  acre, 
and  water  runoff  may  be  materially 
reduced  at  the  same  time. 
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■I     Soil  Loss 

^     Runoff    (Average   1945-49) 
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MULCH-BALK      MULCH-DISK    TURNED  UNDER     CHECK 

(No  Cover, 
Otat)   CuWvotionJ 

COMPARISON    OF  TILLAGE   METHODS  ON  THE    EFFECTIVENESS 
OF   VETCH    AND    RYE     FOR    REDUaNG    RUNOFF    AND    EROSION 


By  ROBERT  M,  PRINCE 
Agricultural  Engineering  '51 

These  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted since  1942  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  co-operation  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Many 
problems  have  been  encountered 
during  this  period  as  to  the  type  of 
equipment  to  be  used  in  maintain- 
ing plant  residue  on  the  surface  as  a 
mulch.  Machinery  had  been  devel- 
oped for  this  purpose  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  but  this  equip- 
ment, which  included  wide  flat 
sweeps  with  rolling  coulters,  was 
found  to  be  entirely  unadaptable  to 
the  hard,  dry,  rocky  soil  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  Piedmont  province 
in  which  Clemson  is  located.  Vari- 
ous types  of  machinery  have  been 
tested,  however,  only  those  which 
have  been  proven  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  will  be  discussed. 

The  first  operation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  mulch  is  usually  done  about 
the  first  week  in  April.  A  heavy 
duty  tandem  disc  harrow  equipped 
with  scalloped  discs  and  weight  box- 
es is  used  to  kill  the  cover  crop  with- 
out turning  it  under.  In  1949,  a 
Graham-Hoeme  tiller  was  used  after 
the  discing  operation  to  further  loos- 


en the  soil.  About  two  weeks  after 
discing,  the  planting  furrows  are  op- 
ened up  with  a  middlebuster  which 
has  several  modifications.  The  mold- 
boards  are  removed;  the  frog  is  cut 
down  to  allow  soil  to  fall  back  into 
the  furrow;  disc  hillers  are  attached 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  move  the 
vegetation  away  from  the  furrow; 
and  a  rolling  coulter  is  attached  to 
cut  through  the  material  and  pre- 
vent clogging.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  furrow-opening  operation 
is  completed,  planting  is  done  in  the 
opened  furrows  by  a  conventional 
planter  with  a  fertilizer  attachment. 
Just  as  with  the  middlebuster,  disc 
hillers  are  also  used  with  the  planter 
to  push  vegetation  out  of  the  fur- 
rows. 

Mulches  prepared  in  this  manner 
have  been  very  effective  in  reduc- 
ing runoff  and  erosion  in  corn  fields, 
and  have  even  increased  the  corn 
yield  in  some  cases.  Cultivation  is 
done  by  rotary  hoes  for  one  or  two 
cultivations,  followed  by  the  use  of 
sweeps  for  several  cultivations  when 
the  corn  is  big  enough. 

The  use  of  mulches  in  cotton  has 
not  proved  to  be  as  satisfactory  as 
with  corn  because  of  a  reduction  in 
yield.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  reduction,  possibly  the  most  out- 


standing of  which  is  that  the  pres- 
ence of  plant  residue  provides  a  har- 
boring place  for  boll  weevils. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  small  grain  in  prevent- 
ing erosion  is  greatly  increased  by 
employing  a  mulch,  which  provides 
more  protection  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  The  land  is  prepared 
for  planting,  not  by  the  use  of  a  turn 
plow,  but  by  the  use  of  a  spring  till- 
er and  disc  harrow  which  leave 
much  of  the  plant  residue  near  the 
surface.  This  method  of  treatment 
has  significantly  raised  the  yields  of 
small  grain  and  has  held  soil  and 
runoff  losses  to  very  small  quanti- 
ties. 

The  Clemson  experiments  have 
proved  that  mulch  farming  has  defi- 
nite possibilities  to  reduce  erosion  on 
the  rolling  land  of  the  Southeast. 
However,  it  offers  a  strong  challenge 
to  the  farm  machinery  manufactur- 
ers. Planting  equipment  needs  to  be 
developed  which  would  eliminate 
the  separate  furrow-opening  opera- 
tion which  is  now  necessary  in  main- 
taining a  mulch  on  corn  land.  If 
manufacturers  will  pei-fect  the  prop- 
er type  of  mulch  machinery,  great 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  field  of 
soil  conservation  through  the  use  of 
mulch  farming. 
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Super  Pasture 

Intergration  of  Agriculture  and  Industry 
in  Anderson  County 


Agriculture  is  fifteen  months  old 
at  the  Gerrish  Milliken  rayon  weav- 
ing plant,  a  Deering  Milliken  mill 
located  at  Pendleton,  South  Caro- 
lina. Most  non-agriculturists  do  not 
consider  agriculture  in  the  same  in- 
dustrial light  as  they  do  other  busi- 
nesses; consequently,  as  they  visit 
the  new  mill,  they  are  struck  by  the 
seeming  contrast  between  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  the  cows  grazing 
on  the  clover  and  fescue,  the  modern 
mill  working  for  maximum  efficien- 
cy- 

The  reasons  for  the  presence  of 
the  agricultural  project  are  many. 
The  new  rayon  weaving  mill  at  Pen- 
dleton cost  approximately  $4,000,000; 
therefore,  it  was  most  appropriate 
that  this  mill  have  a  landscaping  job 
that  would  do  justice  to  the  mill 
itself.  A  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  "Deering-Milliken  Farm  Pro- 
ject" must  be  given  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Simpson,  a  New  Jersey  landscape 
architect,  and  Farm  Manager  of  the 
entire  project.  In  1948  a  conference 
was  held  between  Mr.  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Roger  Milliken,  who  heads  the 
corporation,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
decided  that  alta  fescue  and  ladino 
clover  were  the  most  suitable  crops 
to  plant.    The  object  of  the  plan  was 


not  only  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  mill  but  also  to  provide  an  in- 
come that  would  at  least  pay  for  the 
operation.  Seed  crops  from  ladino 
clover  and  alta  fescue  were  to  fur- 
nish this  income. 

By  ALAN  SIBLEY,  JR. 
Agronomy  '51 


Mr.  Simpson  realized  the  import- 
ance of  this  undertaking,  and  he 
shifted  his  base  of  operations  to  the 
mill  area.  The  fact  that  the  mill  was 
located  so  near  Clemson  College  was 
a  main  factor  in  deciding  that  the 
landscaping  project  should  be  agri- 
cultural, and  Mr.  Simpson  did  not 
hesitate  to  enlist  the  help  of  the 
Clemson  College  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  with  which  he  has  been 
working  closely.  Mr.  H.  A.  Woodle, 
Director  of  the  Agronomy  Extension 
Work,  had  a  soil  analysis  made  of 
the  soils  at  the  new  mill,  and  from 
this  information  fertilizer  recom- 
mendations were  made.  Mr.  Simp- 
son is  also  working  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Anderson 
County  Agent,  on  the  county's  Pas- 
ture Improvement  Program.  All  in 
all,  Mr.  Simpson  has  been  hurrying 


back  and  forth  between  Pendleton 
and  Clemson  to  try  to  solve  the 
many  problems  that  arise  in  any  new 
agricultural  undertaking. 

To  date  the  fescue-ladino  pasture 
is  fifteen  months  old.  In  the  spring 
of  1949  the  pasture  was  cut  and  the 
grass  sold  to  Clemson  College  where 
it  is  being  used  for  silage.  The  silage 
is  of  very  superior  quality  and  is 
the  best  the  Clemson  Dairy  Depart- 
ment has  on  hand,  analyzing  over 
20  percent  T.D.N.  Ladino  seed  and 
hay  were  also  harvested  in  1949. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  most 
economical  plan  for  removing  the 
excess  growth  of  pasture  from  the 
land  was  to  begin  a  cattle  program. 
Today  there  are  158  head  grazing  on 
the  157  acres  at  Deering  Milliken, 
two-thirds  of  which  were  shipped 
from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  Nov- 
ember 2,  1949.  The  remaining  one- 
third  have  been  acquired  since  that 
time  from  local  markets.  Help  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Clemson 
School  of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
proper  care  of  these  animals.  Prof- 
essor E.  G.  Godbey,  Animal  Hus- 
bandman, has  been  consulted  fre- 
quently. 

At  present  the  year  round  pasture 
is  divided  into  six  plots  of  compar- 
able acreage,  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  electric  fencing.  The  cattle, 
consisting  of  150  Herefords  and  7 
Aberdeen  Angus,  have  been  shifted 
from  plot  to  plot.  They  are  now 
grazing  on  Plot  5,  and  Plot  1  is  al- 
most ready  to  be  grazed  again.  As 
the  cattle  are  shifted  to  successive 
fields,  the  grazed  plots  are  fertilized 
with  a  complete  fertilizer  plus  addi- 
tional applications  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate. Favorable  results  have  been 
(continued  on  page  eighteen) 
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PROFITABLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  PRUNING 

POINTERS    ON   PRUNING    KNOW-HOW 


Just  as  a  good  gardener  will  strive 
to  prevent  haphazard  growth  of  a 
flowering  plant,  so  will  any  person 
possessing  pride  in  the  trees  and 
shrubs  surrounding  his  dwellings 
strive  to  give  these  "plants  of  a  larg- 
er variety"  a  chance  to  grow  proper- 
ly in  order  that  they  may  make  the 
most  beneficial  contribution  to  the 
appearance  of  his  property. 

Pruning  is  a  very  common  practice 
in  both  city  home  lots  and  farm 
grounds;  however,  to  say  that  effec- 
tive and  profitable  pruning  was  em- 
ployed in  most  of  these  cases  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  opin- 
ion of  most  tree  pruning  experts. 
The  practice  of  pruning  is  not  re- 
stricted to  man;  it  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  process  used  by  nature. 

One  of  the  primary  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  pruning  is  that  every  cut 
should  be  made  with  reason. 

Generally,  pruning  falls  into  two 
broad  catergories:  (1)  structural 
pruning  to  remove  weak  and  dead 
branches;  (2)  corrective  pruning  to 
correct  growing  faults,  eliminate  in- 
terfering and  interlacing  branches, 
and  to  promote  symmetry. 

NATURE'S  HARD  WAY 

In  the  forests  it  is  nature's  course 
for  trees  to  prune  themselves  which 
often  results  in  violent  and  ruthless 
treatment.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
the  weakest  limbs  decay  and  eventu- 
ally fall.  Sometimes,  during  a  wind 
or  ice  storm,  whole  arms  of  trees  are 
torn  out,  leaving  huge  ugly  scars. 
Man,  when  he  applies  modern  prac- 
tical methods  can  do  a  much  better 
job  of  pruning.  Three  questions  are 
commonly  asked  in  any  pruning  dis- 
cussion: When  to  prune,  What  to 
prune,  and  How  to  prune. 

The  old  adage,  prune  when  the 
saw  is  sharp,  has  always  been  a  good 
practice.  Winter  months  are  consid- 
ered the  ideal  months  to  prune  be- 
cause the  leaves  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  the  pruner  can  better 
see  what  he  is  doing.  Then,  too, 
lawns  are  not  disfigured  and  there 
is  less  damage  to  plants  around  the 
tree. 


Almost  everyone  recognizes  that 
dead  wood  and  dying  branches 
should  be  cut  away  in  the  interest  of 
appearance  and  safety.  But  equally 
important,  it  is  done  for  tree  sanita- 
tion. Timely  pruning  and  pruning 
of  the  bark  of  all  weak,  dead  and 
dying  wood  is  an  effective  method 
of  checking  the  spread  of  disease. 
Pruning  the  bark  destroys  the  bark 
beetles  which  over  wintertime  are 
grubs.  Otherwise,  the  beetles  will 
spread  infection  to  healthy  trees  in 
the  spring.  Pruning  will  help  keep 
pests  under  control  and  is  a  sanitary 
practice;  it  will  also  serve  to  check 
such  outbreaks  as  blight,  wilt,  and 
anthracnose.  Commonly,  pruning 
stops  with  the  removal  of  dead 
branches  which  is  only  a  good  start 
in  effective  pruning. 

By  H.  F.  PHILIPPSTHAL 
Botany  '51 

The  guidance  of  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged trees  is  very  essential.  The 
object  is  to  produce  a  strong  tree  by 
avoiding  Y  crotches  and  the  develop- 
ment of  limbs  so  near  each  other 
that  later  growth  will  result  in  in- 
terference either  at  the  base  or  far- 
ther out. 

Take  a  long  look  at  your  trees 
now.  Most  persons  assume  that  trees 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 
Notice  the  wayward  branches  and 
the  Y  crotches.  Most  of  the  common 
lawn  trees  have  a  habit  of  develop- 
ing a  large  number  of  slender  bran- 
ches, some  of  which  rub  one  an- 
other. An  excessively  branched  tree 
of  this  type  can  be  helped  by  a  good 
healthy  thinning,  but  it  should  be 
done  over  a  two  or  three  year  peri- 
od. Removing  too  much  wood  at  one 
time  will  open  up  the  tree  to  sun 
scald  injury.  And  sun  scald  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  invasion  of  bark  beet- 
les and  borers. 

Remember  how  thick  the  top  of 
the  shade  tree  on  the  front  lawn  was 
this  summer?  It  shaded  the  house 
so  much  that  it  made  the  living  room 
dark,  and  when  heavy  winds  blew, 
it  would  strike  the  outer  walls  of  the 
house.  You  were  afraid  the  tree 
would  blow  over  if  a  severe  wind 
storm  would  come. 


Winter  pruning  will  thin  it.  The 
top  can  be  opened  for  air  circulation 
and  entrance  of  light.  The  tree  will 
benefit  and  so  will  the  once-darken- 
ed house. 

Just  as  taller  trees  can  be  lowered 
by  pruning,  trees  whose  branches 
scrape  your  hat  when  you  walk  be- 
neath may  be  made  taller.  Simply 
raise  their  lower  limbs  by  removing 
them.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  natural  form  of  most 
trees  is  more  beautiful  than  an  arti- 
ficial shape.  Character  pruning  has 
its  primary  aim — the  pruning  of  a 
tree  so  that  its  true  branching  habits 
will  stand  out  as  a  beautiful  silhou- 
ette against  the  sky. 

Before  beginning  to  prune,  keep 
these  three  principles  in  mind: 

1.  Pruning  the  top  of  a  tree  in- 
vigorates the  branches  that  remain. 

2.  Pruning  the  roots — done  princi- 
pally when  transplanting  a  tree,  les- 
sens the  food  supply  and  so  retards 
top  growth. 

3.  Removal  of  excessive  buds 
throws  greater  vigor  into  those  that 
remain.  Pruning  away  terminal  buds 
induces  a  thickening  of  the  branch 
system. 

YOUR  EASY  WAY 

Always  begin  pruning  at  the  top 
of  a  tree,  then  work  down.  It  is  eas- 
ier to  shape  a  tree  by  this  method. 
Time  is  also  saved  in  clearing  the 
pruned  limbs.  Always  cut  a  branch 
close  to  the  trunk  swelling  from 
which  it  originates.  Keep  the  size  of 
the  cut  to  the  practical  minimum. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  tools  are  sharp.  And  if  a  tree 
being  pruned  is  known  to  be  diseas- 
ed, sterilize  the  tools  before  using 
them  again  on  a  healthy  tree. 

When  you  have  finished,  stand  off 
and  ask  yourself  whether  the  tree 
looks  as  though  no  limbs  have  been 
removed  at  all.  The  proof  of  good 
pruning  is  the  complete  absence  of 
any  conspicuous  evidence  of  the 
pruning  work.  If  the  finished  work 
measures  up  to  that,  you  have  mas- 
tered the  art  of  pruning. 
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MORE  FOOD  VALUE  FROM  ENRICHED 
CORN  MEAL  AND  GRITS 


The  Nutrition  Department  of  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
recognized  that  corn  meal  and  grits 
consumption  is  so  large  in  South 
Carolina,  that  research  on  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  these  products  would 
be  very  worthwhile.  Analyses  prov- 
ed that  corn  is  very  low  in  mineral 

DR.  E.  J.  LEASE,  Nutritionist 
S.  C.  Experiment   Station 

and  vitamin  content.  The  lowest  in- 
come group  probably  eat  more  corn 
products  than  any  other  one  food 
and  also  would  benefit  most  by  in- 
clusion of  more  vitamins  and  miner- 
als in  their  diets.  The  Experiment 
Station  recommended  enrichment  of 
corn  meal  and  grits. 

The  State  Nutrition  Committee, 
composed  of  some  45  people  repre- 
senting all  state  agencies,  decided 
corn  meal  enrichment  was  really 
worthwhile.  They  presented  a  pro- 
posed law  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  was  enacted  and  requires  that 
all  degerminated  corn  meal  and  grits 


sold  in  South  Carolina  be  enriched. 

In  the  meantime,  mechanics  in  the 
Nutrition  Department  shop  develop- 
ed a  device  to  feed  the  enrichment 
into  the  meal  as  it  was  ground  at  the 


mill.  At  the  same  time,  the  chemists 
developed  an  enrichment  mixture 
containing  the  vitamins  and  miner- 
als, which  would  flow  through  the 
little  feeder  into  the  corn  meal.  Af- 
ter much  work,  a  granular  grits  pre- 
mix  was  also  developed  which  look- 
ed just  like  grits  but  would  not  wash 


f 


out  when  the  grits  are  washed  prior 
to  cooking. 

Some  200  millers  saw  the  value  of 
enriching  meal,  how  it  would  bene- 
fit them  as  well  as  their  communi- 
ties, so  they  had  the  feeders  installed 
on  their  mills  and  enriched  volun- 
tarily. The  law  requiring  enrichment 
of  degerminated  corn  products  did 
not  apply  to  the  small  local  mills,  as 
they   ground   the   whole   corn   meal. 


ENHICHMENT 
FEEDER 


'*^' 


'Elevators  keep  rodents  out,  and  preserve  the  quality  of  tne  grain' 


The  Clemson  College  Extension  Ser- 
vice actively  participated  in  taking 
the  program  to  the  people.  Installa- 
tion of  feeders  and  distribution  of 
enrichment  ingredients  is  conducted 
on  a  non-profit  basis  as  a  service  to 
millers. 

Millers  who  do  not  enrich,  do  not 
clean  their  shelled  corn,  do  not  label 
their  products,  or  carry  out  other 
sanitary  milling  practices,  can  un- 
dersell the  millers  who  do.  This 
caused  unfair  competition.  The  State 
Nutrition  Committee  again  came  to 
the  rescue  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  1949  General  Assembly 
to  pass  a  law  requiring  that  all  corn 
meal  and  grits  sold  in  South  Caro- 
lina had  to  be  enriched  and  labeled. 
This  law  became  effective  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
milling  and  marketing  clean  corn 
meal.  The  mechanics  at  Clemson 
have  developed  an  inexpensive  corn 
cleaner  which  removes  dirt,  insect 
fragments,  and  rodent  excretia  from 
shelled  corn.  This  eliminates  filth 
which  ordinarily  is  ground  into  the 
meal.  The  cleaner,  feeders  and  pre- 
mix,  are  available  to  millers  on  a 
non-profit  basis.  South  Carolininas 
who  consume  carloads  of  corn  bread, 
hush  puppies,  spoon  bread,  grits,  and 
other  delectable  dishes  from  corn, 
continue  to  receive  benefits  from 
work  done  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic through  this  project. 
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NEW  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
BUILDING  GOING  UP 

Expansion  of  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  Underway 


Clemson's  new  modern  Agricultur- 
al Engineering  Building,  which  is 
under  construction  on  Jersey  Lane, 
will  cost  approximately  $250,000. 
The  contract  for  construction  was 
awarded  to  Brissey  Lumber  Compa- 
ny of  Anderson,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  new  structure  will  contain 
approximately  30,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Architects  for  the  proj- 
ect are  Oliver  and  Dickson  of  Col- 
umbia, South  Carolina. 

The  new  building  will  contain  five 
classrooms,  two  research  laborato- 
ries, an  auditorium  seating  approxi- 
mately 200  persons,  and  five  student 
laboratories  for  instruction  in  the 
various  applications  of  engineering 
principles  to  agriculture.  This  mod- 
ern T-shaped  structure  will  be  used 
to  replace  an  old  frame  farm  ma- 
chinery building  which  was  built  in 
1910  when  Clemson's  total  enroll- 
ment was  less  than  1,000  students,  as 
compared  with  the  present  student 
body  of  3,300.  The  old  building  or- 
iginally had  a  dirt  floor  and  still  has 
no  heating  facilities.  Each  year  stu- 
dents poured  a  little  more  concrete, 
until  now  the  entire  structure  has  a 
hard  surface  floor.  Old  grads  iden- 
tify themselves  by  how  much  con- 
crete was  poured  when  they  were 
there. 


The  exterior  of  the  new  building 
will  be  of  face  brick  and  cast  stone 
trim.  It  will  be  provided  with  a 
modern  system  of  fluorescent  light- 
ing, and  provisions  will  be  made  for 
electric  service  to  many  items  of 
motorized  equipment  which  will  be 
operated.  Construction  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  non-combustible  through- 
out, having  walls  of  brick  masonry 
with     reinforced     concrete     columns 


and  beams,  steel  joists  and  roof 
trusses,  and  floors  of  concrete  on 
grade  or  steel  supports. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  large  plate  glass  windows 
and  doors  at  the  main  entrance, 
through  which  displays  can  be  seen 
in  the  central  laboratory.  It  will  be 
heated  by  radiant  floor  panel  system 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  building 
and   by   steam   unit   heaters   in   the 


Pictured  above  is  the  forty  year  old  frame  farm  machinery  structure, 
which  is  being  replaced  by  the  new  $250,000  Agricultural  Engineering  build- 
ing. (Photo  by  B.  K.  Eargle,  Official  Extension  Photographer) 
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Shown  above  is  the  floor  plan  for  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Building.  (Plan  scaled  down  for  THE  AGRARIAN, 

courtesy  of  Professor  W.  P.  Law) 


large  open  areas,  using  steam  from      and  irrigation  of  field  crops. 


ing  since   1933,   and   it  is   estimated 


the  central  college  heating  plant. 

The  building  was  made  possible  by 
an  appropriation  passed  by  the  1948 
session  of  the  South  Carolina  Gener- 
al Assembly. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment was  formed  in  1931,  being 
a  division  of  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment prior  to  that  date.  Professor 
George  B.  Nutt  came  to  Clemson  in 
September,  1932,  and  has  been  head 
of  the  department  since.  The  pres- 
ent Agricultural  Engineering  staff 
consists  of  six  full  time  professors, 
four  research  workers,  and  four  re- 
search workers  at  branch  experi- 
ment stations. 

Research  activities  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department  in- 
clude mulch  farming  machinery, 
mechanized  cotton  production,  sweet 
potato  planting  and  harvesting  ma- 
chinery, sweet  potato  storage,  and 
fence  post  preservation.  Other  activ- 
ities include  electrically  heated  plant 
beds,  electrically  heated  sweet  pota- 
to storage    houses,    mulch    farming. 


Approximately  200  students  have      that  approximately  45  students  will 
graduated  in  Agricultural  Engineer-      graduate  this  year. 


Shown  above   is   the  site   of  the  new   modern   Agricultural   Engineering 
building.     (Photo  by  B.  K.  Eargle,  Official  Extension  Photographer) 
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Pictured  above.  Professor  James  B.  Cooper  discusses 
his  new  poultry  textbook  with  Alfred  Cureton,  student 
at  Calhoun-Clemson  High  School.  (Photo  by  Kenneth 
Kay) 

COOPER  AUTHOR  OF  POULTRY  TEXTBOOK 

Professor  James  B.  Cooper,  Associate  Professor 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  Associate  Poultry  Hus- 
bandman for  the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station,  is  the 
author  of  a  poultry  textbook  released  this  month 
by  the  publishers,  Turner  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The  title  for  this  487  page  book  is  Poultry  for 
Home  and  Market.  Professor  Cooper's  book  is  one 
of  few  on  this  subject  to  be  written  by  a  southern 
author.  This  textbook,  which  is  primarily  to  be 
used  in  vocational  agricultural  classes,  is  the  first 
book  on  poultry  to  be  published  in  1950. 

Professor  Cooper  received  his  B.S.,  and  his  M.S., 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Before  coming  to 
Clemson,  he  was  connected  with  the  Georgia  Ex- 
periment Station  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

HUSMANN  OBTAINS  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Dr.  W.  Husmann,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, has  obtained  a  leave  (^f  absence  until  June 
30,  1950.  He  will  spend  April  and  May  making  ob- 
servations on  the   European    Recovery    Program, 


with  emphasis   on   Germany,   Holland   and  Den- 
mark. 

Dr.  Husmann,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  has  been  in  this  country  about  12  years 
having  taught  first  at  V.P.I.,  and  coming  to  Clem- 
son in  1946. 

TAYLOR  WINS  BORDEN  AWARD 

Calvin  C.  Taylor,  Agricultural  Economics  senior 
of  Greenville,  has  been  named  the  winner  of  the 
1949  Borden  Award.  The  award  of  three  hundred 
dollars  is  given  annually  to  the  agricultural  senior 
with  the  highest  scholastic  average,  and  having  in- 
cluded in  his  curricula  two  or  more  dairy  subjects. 
Taylor  is  the  first  Clemson  student  to  earn  the 
award  who  did  not  specialize  in  dairy  husbandry. 
The  Borden  Award  is  established  at  23  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  and  recognize  scholastic 
achievement  by  the  undergraduate  students  of  ag- 
riculture. 

ATTENDS  SCIENCE  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK 

Attending  the  convention  of  the  American  i^sso- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  whiclCwas 
held  in  New  York  City,  December  27  through  31, 
from  Clemson  were  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Rutledge,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Botany.  Others  attending  from 
the  experiment  stations  were:  Dr.  W.  F.  Chamber- 
lain, Associate  Entomologist;  Dr.  Robert  Aycock, 
Associate  Plant  Pathologist  for  the  Edisto  Experi- 
ment Station;  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Epps,  Associate  Plant 
Pathologist  at  the  Truck  Station  near  Charleston. 

ELECTED  TO  BLUE  KEY 

Professor  George  B.  Nutt  and  W.  B.  Boykin  were 
recently  elected  to  Blue  Key,  national  honor  lead- 
ership and  service  fraternity.  Professor  Nutt  is 
Head  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department. 
Boykin,  an  Agronomy  senior  of  Boykin,  S.  C,  is 
Chancellor  of  Alpha  Zeta,  national  honorary  agri- 
cultural fraternity,  and  President  of  the  Agrono- 
my Club. 
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CLEMSON  MEN  ATTEND  CONVENTION 

When  the  47th  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  met  in 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  February  9,  Clemson  was  well 
represented.  The  group  attending  from  this  state 
was  composed  largely  of  workers  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  Extension  Service,  and  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

The  theme  of  the  three-day  meeting  was,  "The 
South's  Agriculture  is  on  the  march  —  let's  tell 
more  about  it."  Many  subjects  related  to  agricul- 
ture were  discussed  in  the  various  groups  into 
which  the  convention  was  divided.  Dr.  R.  F.  Poole, 
President,  Clemson  College,  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  J.  M.  Eleazer,  Extension 
Information  Specialist,  was  chairman  of  the  agri- 
cultural editors  section. 

Among  those  from  the  Clemson  staff  who  gave 
reports  were  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dr.  G.  H.  Aull,  Dr. 
G.  M.  Armstrong,  L.  O.  VanBlaricom,  Weber  Pet- 
erson, J.  A.  Martin,  R.  A.  McGinty,  C.  L.  Morgan, 
M.  A.  Boone,  and  C.  P.  Williams.  Also  included  on 
the  program  were  Dr.  T.  C.  Peele,  J.  P.  LaMaster, 
Dr.  W.  A.  King,  and  H.  J.  Sefick. 

Henry  Simmons,  Clemson  Experiment  Station 
Editor,  participated  in  a  discussion  panel  on  The 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  in  a  nation  wide 
radio  hook-up.  The  topic  of  discussion  was,  "South- 
ern Agriculture  on  the  March".  Mr  Simmons  dis- 
cussed new  advances  in  southern  agriculture,  some 
of  which  were  mechanization,  pasture  irrigation 
and  new  crops  of  the  South. 


BRYAN  WINS  ESSAY  CONTEST 

William  J.  Bryan,  a  January  Animal  Husbandry 
graduate,  is  the  1949  winner  of  the  annual  Swift 
college  essay  contest.  Bryan  made  a  trip  to  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Exposition,  and  represented 
South  Carolina  at  a  four  day  livestock  marketing 
study  held  by  Swift  and  Co.  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Thirty-four  college  representatives  from  thirty- 
four  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  nation 
participated  in  the  marketing  study.  The  contest 
winners  were  all  guests  of  Swift  &  Co. 


Lee  DeYoung  retiring  editor  is  pictured  telling  John 
Pitts,  editor  elect,  and  Jim  Cushman,  co-editor  elect, 
that  editing  THE  AGRARIAN  is  no  easy  task.  Shown 
from  left  to  right  are  Pitts,  Cushman,  and  DeYoung. 
(Photo  by  Bennett  Smith) 


AGRARIAN  NAMES  NEW  STAFF 

In  an  election  held  earlier  this  month,  the  new 
Agrarian  staff  for  1950  was  named.  John  H.  Pitts, 
Agronomy  senior  of  Clinton,  was  chosen  to  be  the 
new  editor,  replacing  Lee  B.  DeYoung.  Jim  Cush- 
man, Dairying  junior  of  Chester,  will  serve  as  co- 
editor,  with  Robert  K.  West,  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Education  junior  of  Cameron,  as  managing 
editor. 

Others  elected  to  positions  on  the  executive  staff 
were  James  W.  Woodfin,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing junior  of  Inman,  as  business  manager;  Everett 
A.  Garner,  Agronomy  junior  of  Cedartown,  Ga., 
advertising  manager;  William  J.  Jenkins,  Horticul- 
ture junior  of  Osborn,  circulation  manager;  and 
Frank  M.  Flowers,  Animal  Husbandry  junior  of 
Darlington,  assistant  advertising  manager. 

The  departmental  editors  and  the  assistant  staff 
will  be  chosen  by  the  new  executive  staff.  The  new 
staff  will  officially  take  the  reins  with  the  March 
issue. 
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I.  C.  MARTIN  DRUG  COMPANY 


p.  S.  McCOLLUM,  Owner 


THE  OFFICIAL  COLLEGE  BOOK  AND  SUPPLY  STORE 


SERVING  CLEMSON  STUDENTS  SINCE 


1908 
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From 

"ARISTOCRATIC 

PIGS" 


To 

BALENTINE'S 

ARISTOCRAT 

• 

Pure  Pork  Sausage.     In  cups,  tubes. 

and  breakfast  links. 

Sliced  bacon 

Tender  smoked  hams 

Cooked  hams 

Wieners 

Cooked  luncheon  loaves 

MADE  IN  GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
BY 

Balentine  Packing  Co. 


Carolina 
Feed  &  Supply  Store 

GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


Staf  -  O  -  Life 

Table  Rock     -:-      South  States 

Poultry,  Dairy.  Hog  Feeds 

Baby  Chicks 

Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

S8 

Complete  Seed  Stocks  for 
Lawn,  Garden,  Pasture  and  Field 
Orchard  Sprays  and  Insecticides 


Carolina 
Feed  &  Supply  Store 


224  Pendleton  St. 


Greenville.  S.  C. 
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We  regret  very  much  that  this  issue  is  late,  but 
we  assure  you  that  it  was  due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control.   We'll  do  better  next  issue — we 
hope. 
Clemson  is  indeed  growing 

Everywhere  you  look  around  the  campus  you 
see  a  new  building  going  up,  or  a  herd  of  bull- 
dozers clearing  ground  for  a  new  project.  There's 
the  housing  project,  and  the  Clemson  House,  but 
we  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  new  Agricultural  Engineering  build- 
ing which  is  already  under  construction.  An  ironic 
incident  occurred  when  the  construction  people 
moved  in  to  break  ground  for  the  new  structure. 
As  they  were  removing  soil  for  the  foundation  a 
water  main  was  hit  and  for  a  while  it  looked  like 
a  preview  of  the  Hartwell  dam.  Water  and  more 
water!   Imagine,  and  an  engineering  building  too. 

We  hope  it  won't  be  too  long  before  construction 
crews  scratch  the  ground  for  the  new  Animal 
Science  Building. 

Save  That  Soil 

Speaking  of  removing  soil  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing I  saw  the  other  day;  in  fact,  something  I 
see  quite  often.  While  driving  down  a  country 
road,  I  saw  a  crew  preparing  a  road  bed  for  hard 
surfacing.  They  had  scraped  all  the  good  topsoil 
from  several  acres  of  productive  land  to  put  on 
this  road.  Granted,  we  need  good  farm-to-market 
roads,  but  we  must  not  sacrifice  good  soil  to  im- 
prove them.  That's  as  bad  as  the  man  who  used 
the  walls  of  his  house  for  fire  wood,  until  one  day 
he  didn't  have  any  house.  The  farmer  certainly 
won't  have  any  farm  if  he  keeps  donating  his  soil 
to  every  "needy  road".  The  farmer  should  realize 
that  his  land  is  his  heritage,  and  that  he  has  no 
moral  right  to  abuse  it.  Looking  at  the  situation 
from  a  wider  scope,  the  land  owner  is  merely  a 
custodian  to  posterity,  and  he  owes  to  succeeding 
generations,  the  land  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was 
when  it  came  into  his  possession.  Remember,  Mr. 
Farmer,  "as  the  man  treats  the  soil,  so  shall  the 
soil  treat  the  man". 

We're  Homeless 

Evidence  of  the  crowded  conditions  and  inade- 
quate space  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  the  fact 
that  the  AGRARIAN  has  practically  been  turned 
out  to  pasture,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration.    Al- 


though we  are  not  actually  out  in  the  cold  yet, 
we've  gotten  our  eviction  notice  to  move  our  office 
from  our  present  nook  in  the  basement  of  Long 
Hall.  We  hope  that  the  new  staff  will  succeed  in 
securing  an  adequate  AGRARIAN  office,  both  for 
meetings  and  a  place  for  the  staff  to  work. 

Stop  That  Skinner 

Cheating — that's  a  ticklish  subject,  a  subject  that 
we've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about,  but  very  little  done 
about.  Every  school  has  that  heterogeneous  few 
who  stoop  to  unfair  means  to  obtain  information 
during  quizes  and  exams.  And  Clemson,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  its  share  of  this  group.  Since  we  don't 
have  any  form  of  honor  system  in  most  classes, 
we  believe  that  the  only  answer  is  for  the  profes- 
sors to  be  more  strict — much  more  strict.  Many 
professors  are  just  too  lax  in  examination  discip- 
line. When  a  student  is  taking  an  examination 
with  a  group  where  it  is  very  evident  that  "skin- 
ning" is  going  on,  and  obvious  that  the  professor 
knows  it,  his  attitude  is,  "What's  the  use".  If  a 
professor  fails  to  call  down  dishonest  students,  it's 
only  natural  that  this  undermines  the  morale  and 
character  of  the  normally  honest  student.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  tempted  to  resort  to  unfair  means, 
too.    Professors,  give  it  a  thought. 
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The  Inside  Story  on 

Clemson's  Agricultural  Education 

Graduate  Program 


Clemson  has  known  and  shoulder- 
ed the  responsibility  of  preparing 
men  for  the  teaching  profession  for 
many  years.  The  administration  has 
also  come  to  realize  that  every  year 
the  importance  of  teachers  in  the 
progress  of  any  society  is  becoming 
more  and  more  prominent.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Clemson  now  has  a 
completely  staffed  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Vocational 
Education. 

The  administration  of  the  training 
of  teachers  involves  two  very  defin- 
itely related  fields.  In  the  first  place, 
the  profession  of  teaching  brings  one 
in  direct  contact  with  one  of  our 
greatest  public  institutions  —  the 
public  school  system.  Today  as  nev- 
er before  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment assists  thousands  of  students 
and  many  school  systems  and  insti- 
tutions. To  understand  and  co-op- 
erate with  all  of  these  agencies  is  a 
responsibility  of  school  administra- 
tor and  teachers. 

One  of  the  problems  which  school 
people  should  consider  constantly  is 
that  of  subject  matter.  The  scientist 
through  graduate  work  and  research 
is  constantly  expanding  and  review- 
ing many  aspects  of  teaching.  In 
graduate  work  for  teachers  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  teacher  have  a  high 
regard  for  his  "subject  matter"  field. 
In  the  training  of  agriculture  teach- 
ers, the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
The  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta- 
tions offer  great  possibilities  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  this 
area.  To  teachers  who  strive  to  help 
pupils  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
findings  of  scientific  research  gradu- 
ate study  at  Clemson  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  help  these  teachers  be- 
come better  prepared  for  this  re- 
sponsibility. 


In  graduate  work  at  Clemson,  one 
unique  feature  is  a  course  which  has 
been  given  for  the  past  two  sum- 
mers. While  the  graduate  students 
are  here  for  a  six  weeks  summer 
term,  they  make  an  intensive  study 
of  some  particular  subject  that  has 
been  assigned  to  them  by  the  head  of 
the  department  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation or  the  instructor  concerned. 
When  these  teachers  return  to  their 
school  communities,  they  continue 
for  six  more  weeks  to  follow  up  this 
study  and  finally  they  analyze  the 
problem  under  consideration  and 
make  a  report  on  it.  The  pattern  of 
this  work,  Dean  W.  H.  Washington 
of  the  School  of  Education  says, 
could  perhaps  be  followed  in  the  In- 
dustrial and  General  Education  field. 


By  R.  K.  WEST 
Vocational  Ag.  Education  '51 


Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  President  of  Clem- 
son College,  has  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee  until  the 
recent  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Webb  to  this  position.  A  representa- 
tive from  each  school  is  appointed 
to  serve  on  this  committee  in  order 
that  each  school  might  present  the 
problems  that  concern  them. 

Before  being  admitted  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  a  student  must  have  the 
Bachelor's  degree  from  an  institu- 
tion with  a  scholastic  rating  satisfac- 
tory to  the  college.  He  must  also 
have  an  average  undergraduate 
grade  of  B  or  better  in  his  major 
field.  After  these  things  are  consid- 
ered, the  applicant  must  make  an 
application  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  after  first  hav- 


ing received  permission  from  the 
Head  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  major  work  is  to  be  taken.  The 
application  is  accompanied  by  a 
transcript  of  previous  college  work. 

The  graduate  work  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of 
which  six  semester  hours  must  be  in 
research  and  thesis  work.  Of  the  re- 
maining 24  semester  hours,  at  least 
12  hours  must  come  from  graduate 
courses  which  are  numbered  500  or 
above.  In  addition  to  these  major 
subjects,  all  graduate  students  are 
required  to  take  12  hours  of  minor 
courses  in  other  departments,  and 
a  seminar  course  in  methods  of  re- 
search and  their  application  to  their 
research  problems. 

All  students  in  graduate  work  are 
required  to  write  a  thesis  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee. The  topic  selected  for  thesis 
work  is  selected  by  the  student  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee.  The 
School  of  Education  hopes  that  the 
research  work  done  by  education 
students  on  their  thesis  will  prove 
helpful  in  promoting  education  in 
South  Carolina. 

In  the  professional  education  field. 
Dr.  T.  A.  White  spends  much  time 
assisting  graduate  students.  Heads  of 
the  three  departments  of  teacher 
education  are:  Mr.  J.  B.  Monroe,  Vo- 
cational Agricultural  Education;  Mr. 
J.  L.  Brock,  Industrial  Education; 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Gentry,  General  Edu- 
cation. These  three  men  spend  much 
time  in  counseling  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students  in  problems 
pertaining  to  education.  Ten  men 
are  enrolled  in  Graduate  work  at 
this  time  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Education. 
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FENCE  POSTS  LAST  7  TIMES  LONGER 


WHEN  TREATED  WITH 


ANTIROT   lOX 


And  you  save  money,  too,  by  doing  your  own  mixing. 

Cut  down  repair  costs  on  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  wooden  struc- 
tuures  by  preventing  rot,  decay  and  insect  attack. 

One  gallon  of  ANTIROT  will  treat  22  posts  six  feet  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter  at  a  material  cost  of  only  18c  per  post  (including  cost  of  fuel  oil). 

No  expensive  equipment  is  necessary  to  do  a  good  job  right  on  your 
own  farm.  Any  metal  container  such  as  two  old  steel  drums  welded  togeth- 
er can  be  used  as  a  treating  vat. 

ANTIROT  is  simple  to  use.  Dilute  1  gallon  with  10  gallons  of  fuel  oil, 
agitate  to  obtain  a  uniform  mixture  and  you're  ready  to  begin  treatment. 
Place  posts  to  be  treated  in  vat  containing  the  dilute  ANTIROT  and  allow 
to  soak  48  hours. 

The  cheapest  post  will  then  give  you  years  of  service,  eliminating  the 
expensive  repair  and  replacement  of  fences. 


WOOLFOLK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS,  FORT  VALLEY,  GEORGIA 
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Scholarship  Winners  at  Clemson 


Four  outstanding  4-H  Club  boys 
who  have  won  scholai'ships  because 
of  their  records  of  achievement  are 
now  majoring  in  several  fields  here 
in  the  Clemson  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Three  of  these  awards  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Esso  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Each  year  this  company,  in 
cooperation  with  the  4-H  Clubs  of 
America,  presents  23  scholarships  in 
as  many  states,  each  paying  $100  a 
year  for  four  years,  to  farm  boys 
who  are  outstanding  in  4-H  Club  ac- 
tivities and  have  a  scholastic  stand- 
ing in  the  upper  half  of  their  respec- 
tive classes.  One  of  these  scholar- 
ships is  awarded  each  year  in  South 
Carolina.  The  three  winners  of  these 
scholarships  now  at  Clemson  are 
Frank  M.  Flowers,  animal  husband- 
ry junior  from  Darlington;  Robert 
M.  Prince,  Jr.,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing junior  from  Lynchburg;  and 
Robert  W.  Dozier,  agricultural  engi- 
neering freshman  from  Marion. 

Another  4-H  scholarship  winner  is 
John  F.  Welter,  sophomore  poultry 
major  from  Greenville,  who  received 
an  award  from  the  Dearborn  Motors 
Corporation  because  of  his  record  as 
a  national  4-H  poultry  achievement 
winner. 
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Frank  Flowers'  record  includes 
over  seven  different  types  of  project 
demonstrations.  Because  of  his  well- 
rounded  record  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  S6uth  Carolina  both  at  the 
National  Club  Congress  in  Chicago 


Left  to  right:  J.  C.  Belk,  Frank 
Flowers.  George  E.  Williams,  Robert 
Prince,  Jr.,  John  Welter,  Leon  O. 
Clayton,  S.  C.  Stribling. 

and  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  also  a  past 
president  of  the  State  4-H  Council. 

Robert  Prince  was  president  of  his 
community  4-H  Club  for  three  years 
and  vice-president  of  the  Lee  Coun- 
ty 4-H  Council  for  two  years.  After 
coming  to  Clemson,  he  also  won  a 
freshman  Sears  Roebuck  scholar- 
ship, and  this  year  won  the  sopho- 
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W.  B.  CAMP  &  SONS,  INC. 

Bakersfield,  California 

and 
Gaffney  South  Carolina 


more  Sears  scholarship  award  of 
$200  by  having  the  highest  grade 
point  ratio  among  the  twenty  win- 
ners of  the  freshman  awards.  He 
will  also  be  given  a  free  trip  to  Chi- 
cago this  spring  and  a  chance  to 
compete  for  three  national  Sears 
junior  and  senior  scholarships. 


By  H.  M,  SIMONS,  JR 
Asst.  Experiment  Station  Editor 


Robert  Dozier  was  president  of  his 
community  4-H  Club  for  three  years 
and  served  as  president  of  his  coun- 
ty 4-H  Council  for  two  years.  An 
outstanding  student  in  high  school, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  school  clubs 
and  athletics  and  stood  second  in  his 
senior  class. 

John  Welter  has  participated  in 
seven  different  types  of  4-H  projects 
and  his  4-H  poultry  and  other  club- 
work  resulted  in  his  growing  3,000 
chicks  and  500  laying  hens  in  part- 
nership with  his  father  last  year.  He 
has  served  as  officer  of  his  county 
4-H  Council,  county  calf  club  and 
local  4-H  organization,  as  well  as 
having  represented  his  county  in  a 
number  of  state  meetings. 


DENHAM  JOINS  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS  STAFF 

Sidney  B.  Denman  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Rural  Sociology,  as  Assistant  Rural 
Sociologist.  Mr.  Denman  will  teach 
and  do  research  in  Rural  Sociology. 
He  is  a  native  of  Mississippi,  and  was 
educated  at  Mississippi  State,  Tu- 
lane,  and  Duke  University. 
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HORTICULTURAL    CLUB 

ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

In  a  recent  election  the  Clemson 
Horticulture  Club  elected  its  new 
1950  officers.  G.  T.  Leonard  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  Lee  DeYoung  who  grad- 
uated in  February.  Also  elected  to 
office  were  Huland  Bowen  of  West- 
minster, vice-president;  John  W. 
Smith  of  Lancaster,  secretary;  and 
Lucius  Hamilton,  treasurer. 
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THE  AGRARIAN 
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Famine   Fighters 


Much  of  the  world  is  hungry,  but  we  in  America 
take  "second  helpings"  for  granted.  Starvation 
stalks  many  lands,  but  well-fed  Americans  eat 
three  "square"  meals  a  day.  We  have  no  monopoly 
on  sunshine,  rain,  and  good  soil,  but  our  pro- 
gressive farmers  have  made  the  words  "America" 
and  "abundance"  synonymous. 

It  takes  plenty  of  know-how  and  lots  of  hard 
work  to  produce  bumper  yields  and  record  crops. 
With  the  help  of  favorable  weather,  modern 
methods,  and  machines,  however,  our  farmers 
have  worked  this  miracle  many  times  the  past 
few  years. 

These  blue-jeaned  famine  fighters  give  modern 
power  equipment  much  of  the  credit  for  multi- 
plying the  productivity  of  our  land.  Happily,  it 
has  done  even  more.  Power  machinery  has  made 
it  easy  for  farmers  to  retain  or  rebuild  precious 
topsoil  by  using  the  latest  conservation  methods. 
It  has  given  our  agriculture  new  vitality  by  en- 
couraging thousands  of  mechanically-minded 
farm  boys  to  seek  their  fortunes  on  the  farm 
rather  than  in  the  city.  By  reducing  the  uncer- 
tainty and  drudgery  of  farming,  power  equipment 
has  made  possible  fuller,  happier  lives  for  farm 
families  everywhere. 

Arm  men  who  love  the  soil  with  scientific 
methods  and  modern  power  machinery  and  you 
can  expect  great  things:  Better  stewardship  of 
the  land  ...  a  more  stable  and  productive  agricul- 
ture ...  an  even  better-fed  America  .  .  .  perhaps  a 
famine-free  world  in  the  forseeable  future. 
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SUPER  PASTURE 

(continued  from  page  five) 

obtained  from  the  addition  of  the 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  in  the  future 
applications  of  100  lbs.,  200  lbs.  and 
300  lbs.  of  ammonium  nitrate  per 
acre  will  be  tested  to  see  which  of 
the  three  is  the  most  economical  on 
the  basis  of  increased  quantity  and 
quality  growth  of  pasture. 

About  April  1st  of  this  year,  the 
cattle  will  be  shifted  to  Mill  No.  2, 
possibly  for  the  entire  summer.  At 
Mill  No.  2  there  are  300  acres  of  pas- 
ture consisting  of  rye  grass,  crimson 
clover  and  Bermuda  grass.  Depend- 
ing upon  developments,  some  of  the 
cattle  may  be  sold  this  Spring,  or 
they  may  all  spend  the  summer  at 
Mill  No.  2  and  be  sold  in  the  Fall. 

At  any  rate,  the  cattle  will  be  re- 


moved from  their  present  location  in 
order  to  allow  the  alta  fescue  to  pro- 
duce a  seed  crop.  One-half  of  the 
alta  fescue  comes  from  certified  seed 
and  the  pasture  originating  from  the 
certified  seed  is  separated  from  the 
pasture  which  originated  from  non- 
certified  seed.  The  fescue  seed  ob- 
tained will  greatly  help  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  State,  for  last  year  only 
one  farm  in' South  Carolina  produced 
certified  fescue  seed  for  sale.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  combine  the 
ladino  seed. 

All  but  three  of  the  cattle  now  on 
hand  are  steers;  consequently,  it 
doesn't  appear  as  though  a  breeding 
program  is  close  at  hand  for  the 
"Deering-Milliken  Farm  Project", 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  mill 
will  purchase  feeders  again  next 
year.  All  of  the  future  plans  stated 
above  are  tentative,  and  doubtless 
changes  will  be  made  in  any  direc- 
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In  your  school  laboratory  you  learn  the 
technique  of  independent  research— knowl- 
edge by  which  scientists  explore  the  "last 
frontier"  with  microscopes  and  test  tubes, 
making  new  and  exciting  discoveries  that 
result  in  better  products  for  home,  farm, 
and  industry. 

We  of  Armour  and  Company  are  proud  of 
our  research  scientists.  We  are  proud  of  our 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  human, 
animal,  and  plant  nutrition  ...  to  the  de- 
velopment    of    medicines     and     veterinary 


products,  chemicals,  glue,  sandpaper,  leather, 
and  other  by-products  of  animal  origin. 

Armour  developments  add  value  to  farm 
livestock,  and  make  possible  better  products 
for  better  living  for  consumers  everywhere. 


ARMOUR 


tion  that  indicates  a  higher  profit 
combination  for  the  Mill  Farm  Pro- 
gram. 

The  cattle  weighed  an  average  of 
450  lbs.  when  placed  on  the  pasture 
in  November  and  are  gaining  a 
pound  a  day  per  head.  Some  hay  is 
being  fed  at  present  as  a  supplement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
scenic  value  of  the  "Deering-Milli- 
ken Farm  Project",  but  there  is 
some  controversy  concerning  its  ag- 
ricultural value.  There  are  more  cat- 
tle on  the  ladino-fescue  pasture  than 
the  recommendation  call  for,  and  the 
fescue  is  being  grazed  lower  than  the 
minimum  height  for  grazing,  which 
is  6  inches.  Some  people  feel  that 
this  over-grazing  will  cause  a  mark- 
ed reduction  in  seed  yields  and  pas- 
ture growth,  while  others  think  that 
with  favorable  climatic  conditions 
and  proper  fertilizer  and  other  farm- 
ing practices  the  effect  of  heavy 
grazing  will  not  be  of  a  serious  na- 
ture and  that  the  increase  in  live- 
stock gains  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  over-grazing.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  definitely  what  the 
residual  effect  of  this  heavy  grazing 
will  be,  and  only  time  will  tell.  At 
any  rate,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Farm  Project  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  that  future 
plans  are  tentative;  consequently,  it 
should  be  apparent  that  the  Project 
is  going  to  offer  valuable  informa- 
tion to  any  farmer  in  the  State  who 
plans  to  enter  a  similar  winter-graz- 
ing program  and  who  is  interested 
in  finding  out  the  most  profitable 
way  to  raise  livestock. 


Rastus  was  coming  home  late  at 
night,  and  started  up  the  stairs,  but 
much  to  his  dismay,  one  of  the  steps 
creaked  and  as  he  hesitated,  he  heard 
his  wife  say,  "Who  dat?"  He  didn't 
answer,  but  waited  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  started  up  again  and  in 
two  or  three  more  steps,  another 
creaked.  This  time  a  male  voice  said, 
"Who  dat?"  This  was  too  much  for 
Rastus,  and  he  called  out,  "Who  dat 
say  dat  second  'Who  dat'?" 


AND  COMPANY 
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The  bathing  dress  that  grandma  wore 
Looked  like  a  Mother  Hubbard; 
But  girls  who  swim  today  look  more 
Like  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 
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Pioneers  Conquered  This  Land  With  Their  Hands... 


L^ 


Modern  Machines  Made  It  a  Land  of  Plenty! 


PIONEERS  came  with  their  axes,  guns  and  hoes, 
their  wooden  plows,  iron  plows,  steel  plows,  oxen 
and  horses;  and  through  hard  work,  unimagin- 
able hardship  and  drudgery  carved  for  themselves 
homes  and  farms  from  a  rugged,  new  land.  Their 
farming  tools  were  in  many  respects  quite  the 
same  as  those  used  in  Biblical  times  and  not  much 
better.  But  unlike  the  people  of  older  times,  men 
in  this  land  had  equaUty,  opportunity,  aggressive 
ingenuity,  freedom  from  oppressive  restrictions 
. . .  time  and  opportimity  to  think  and  plan.  And 
men  prospered  .  .  .  invented  machines  to  help  do 
their  tasks  faster  and  better.  The  last  100  years 
was  a  period  of  sudden,  swift  progress . . .  real  pro- 
gress .  .  .  and  it  parallels  the  history  of  the  farm 
machinery  industry.  More  progress  was  made  in 
the  last  fifty  years  than  in  all  the  ages  before. 

That  progress  continues  under  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  capitahsm.  Men 
who  plan  beyond  tomorrow  know  that  modern 
methods  of  agriculture  will  assure  posterity  of 
fertile,  productive  soil.  That  is  why  more  and 
more  progressive  farmers  demand  MM  MOD- 
ERN TRACTORS,  MACHINES,  and  POWER 
UNITS.  They  know  that  the  MM  trademark  is 
the  recognized  symbol  of  highest  quahty  since 
1865.  Today  MM  modern  machines  of  proved 
dependability  and  economy  .  .  .  machines  built 
to  do  the  work  with  comfort,  convenience,  and 
safety  enable  the  farmers  of  America  to  supply 
the  world  with  food,  fiber,  and  oils. 

Today's  farmers  using  modern  methods  and 
modern  machinery  are  truly  Pioneers  of  Progress! 


,   PIONEERS   OF   PROGRESS 

MlNNEAPOLIS-IVIOUNE 

MINNEAPOLIS   1,  MINNESOTA 
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FEBRUARY  GRADUATES 


George  Seaborn  of  Walhalla,  who 
graduated  in  V.A.E.  in  February,  is 
now  teaching  farm  veterans  in  Sum- 
ter. 

W.  C.  Metts,  a  February  V.A.E 
graduate,  is  now  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  McCormick. 

R.  J.  Vermillion  of  Donalds,  who 
graduated  in  V.A.E.  in  February  is 
teaching  veterans  in  Seneca. 

Raymond  T.  Moore  is  teaching 
veteran  farmers  in  Central.  Moore 
graduated  in  V.A.E.  in  February, 
1950. 


Norman  McFaddin  of  Easley,  a 
February,  1950,  V.A.E.  graduate,  is 
now  teaching  agriculture  at  Gables 
High  School,  Gables,  S.  C. 

Geo.  H.  Baker,  a  February  Agron- 
omy graduate,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Extension  Service. 
Baker,  who  is  from  Cades,  will  be- 
come an  assistant  county  agent  after 
a  short  orientation  of  several  weeks 
at  Clemson. 

S.  T.  Russel,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, '49  of  Jamestown,  is  now 
doing  graduate  work  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  at  Iowa  State  College. 
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QUESTIONS 


I'm  said  to  be  honest,  in  short,  without  guile; 
Change  a  vowel  at  the  end,  I'm  a  beautiful  isle. 

Crops  of  the  birds,  an  insect  that  hums, 
Run  them  together  and  up  my  name  comes. 

We're  homonyms  three,  and  to  pick  us  out  better, 
We're  a  noun  and  a  verb  and  a  capital  letter, 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR   IN   THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  Rtudents  win  a  carton  of  Chester  field  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  tike,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 
■S-  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 
<>.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 
8    Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
A  FILE  in  the  title  "The  File  on  Tbelma  Jordon." 

g  CHESTERFIELD.  A  form-fitting  coat  and  a  pleasure-giving 
cigarette. 

Q  CLAUD  POPE.  A  cirrus,  nimbus  or  cumulus  is  a  CLOUD. 
Change  one  letter  and  you  have  CLAUD.  Sisal,  manila 
and  hemp  is  ROPE.  Change  one  letter  and  you  have  POPE. 
WINNERS... 


J.  F.  Canfield,  of  Greenwood,  who 
is  a  February  graduate,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Ford  Tractor 
Agency  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  as  a  field 
instructor. 

S.  P.  Young  of  Dalzell,  and  P.  L. 
Benfield  of  York,  both  February 
graduates  have  accepted  fellowships 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  They 
will  begin  work  there  next  month. 

T.  A  .Warren  of  Prosperity,  who 
graduated  in  February,  has  accepted 
a  job  as  assistant  county  agent  in 
Chester  county. 

R.  S.  McCants,  a  February  gradu- 
ate, is  now  connected  with  the 
Southland  Provision  Company  of 
Orangeburg. 

J.  W.  Ginn  of  Charleston,  who 
graduated  in  February,  is  now  an  as- 
sistant county  agent  in  Chesterfield 
county. 

D.  G.  Haigler,  A.H.  February  '50, 
is  now  farming  near  Cameron. 

E.  G.  Wyndham  of  Moncks  Cor- 
ner, who  graduated  in  February  '50, 
is  now  farming. 

E.  L.  King,  a  February  Animal 
Husbandry  graduate,  is  also  farming, 
but  plans  to  take  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  Penn.  State  next  fall. 

Tom  E.  Wallace,  a  February  grad- 
uate in  Agronomy,  has  returned  to 
Bennettsville  to  farm. 


CLEMSON  DELEGATE  ATTENDS 
ALPHA  TAU  ALPHA  CONCLAVE 

Thomas  E.  Johnston  of  Moncks 
Corner  was  the  Clemson  delegate  to 
the  Alpha  Tau  Alpha  National  Con- 
clave held  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  during  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  Convention. 

Johnston  was  elected  by  the  local 
Kappa  chapter  to  be  their  represen- 
tative. His  expenses  were  paid  by  L. 
C.  Martin  Drug  Company  of  Clem- 
son. Johnston,  a  February  graduate 
in  Vocational  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, is  now  Leaching  veterans  in 
Cross,  S.  C. 


P.  E.  Ramsey,  S.  R.  Boyle,  C.  H.  Rodgers,  R.  V. 
Vliet,  J.  L.  Bozard,  O.  Stukes,  J.  Hinson,  M.  Rich- 
bourg,  W.  Reid,  H.  E.  Herd. 


TWENTY 


OK  Fellows,  get  on  the  ball  and  get 
the  answers  to  the  Chesterfield  con- 
test down  to  Harry  Dukes  in  room 
3-B29  .  .  .  First  ten  get  a  cartoon  of 
free  smokes  ...  Be  sure  to  read  the 
directions Editor. 
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Men  and  Machines  that  Help  Maintain 
International  Harvester  Leadership 


Iron  and  Steel 
Tell  Their  Secrets  to  This 
1,000,000-Volt  X-Ray 


Aiming  a  man-made  thunderbolt 

at  a  heavy  steel  tractor  part  in  prep- 
aration for  x-ray  analysis.  To  build 
up  a  million  volts,  238  miles  of  wire 
are  coiled  in  the  bonnet  of  this  giant 
x-ray  machine  used  in  IH  research. 


Armed  with  a  1,000,000-voIt  x-ray,  IH  research  engineers  "look"  through 
five  inches  of  solid  steel .  .  .  inspect  the  "innards"  of  castings,  stampings,  and 
forgings.  Any  imperfections  are  clearly  revealed— in  a  hurry! 

International  Harvester  researchers  use  their  1,000,000- volt  "seeing  eye" 
for  two  important  jobs:  (1)  They  sample  parts  from  the  production  lines  to 
keep  IH  quality  high.  (2)  They  study  the  under-the-skin  behavior  of  iron 
and  steel  to  pioneer  better  manufacturing  methods. 

X-ray  inspection  is  typical  of  the  modern  methods  used  at  IH  Manufac- 
turing Research.  Here  skilled  technicians,  armed  with  the  latest  scientific 
devices,  safeguard  IH  quality— help  develop  even  better  machines  for  the  future. 

International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 
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otor  Trucks  .  .  ■i^f^     Industrial  Power  .  . 


Refrigerators  and  Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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HESTERFIELD 


The  Best  Cigarette  for  You  to  Smoke 
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New  BING  CROSBY  SHOW  Every  Wed.  over  the  entire  CBS  Netv/ork— 9:30  P.M.  E.S.T. 


OFFiClJ^L.      ^TUD€,NT     PUbLiCAfTtO// 


THE  CLEMSON  A  &  M  COLLEGE 


CLEMSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


ARCH. 
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WITH  SMOKERS  WHO  KNOW... ITS 


MElBNEmi 


Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MHiD  that  in  a  coast-to-coast  test 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels — 
and  only  Camels — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported  ^ 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT 
IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 
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Grains  of  Opinion  -  - 

For   The   Welfare   of   the   State? 

By  JAMES  E.  CUSHMAN 

From  all  indications  visible  to  the 
public,  a  bill  before  this  session  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Legislature 
requiring  the  testing  of  all  cattle 
which  are  being  sold  through  stock 
yards  of  South  Carolina  and  returned 
to  the  farm  is  being  defeated.  This 
bill  was  sponsored  by  the  South  Car- 
olina Dairy  Association  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  protection  of  the  state's 
cattle  population  from  destructive 
diseases  which  cost  southern  cattle 
men  thousands  of  dollars  each  year, 
not  to  mention  the  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  consumers  of  milk 
and  meat  products.  The  holders  of 
those  offices  which  enable  citizens 
of  this  state  to  express  their  beliefs 
in  what  they  think  best  for  all  have, 
so  far  as  we  can  determine  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  rejected  a  propo- 
sal to  stop  unnecessary  spending  of 
funds  from  the  state  taxpayers  pock- 
ets being  spent  on  such  a  disease  rage 
as  Tuberculosis  and  many  others 
transmitted  by  diseased  cattle.  There 
is  also  the  alarming  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  animals  are  being  slaughter- 
ed every  year  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  burned  or  destroyed  in  oth- 
er ways  in  order  that  disease  might 
be  eliminated.  The  old  saying  "a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  hits  where 
it  hurts  here.  The  production  of 
milk  and  meat  is  not  peculiar  to 
South  Carolina.  We're  competing 
with  a  national  industry  and,  as  I 
see  it,  can't  offer  them  much  compe- 
tition as  long  as  we're  filling  our  gul- 
lies with  animals  which  produce 
meat  selling  at  70  cents  a  pound  and 
milk  at  23  cents  a  quart.  Let's  keep 
telling  ourselves  that  we  aren't  "dec- 
adent" but  at  the  same  time  act  ac- 
cordingly .  .  .  which  is  hardly  defeat- 
ing a  bill  which  would  greatly  aid  in 
the  prevention  of  a  spread  of  com- 
municable and  contagious  diseases. 
In  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  state?     I  wonder  .  .  . 


COVER 

This  month's  cover  shows  Mr. 
Luther  Smith  of  Easley  reliving 
earlier  days  on  the  farm,  while 
top-dressing  a  field  of  young 
wheat.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  now 
retired,  is  the  grandfather  of  the 
photographer,  Bennett  B.  Smith. 
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SuntCiitus  Tu£p 

is  popular  with 

progressive 

Dairymen 

because  .  . 

1.  IT  is  an  excellent  cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT  will  take  the  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 

6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  of 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible   nutrients. 
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Cows  Cpfye  Sunt*  Citrus  Tula 

Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk-making  units,  brimming 

with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why— 

"They  Moo  For  More" 

Oum*Ciirus  froduch  Co 

HAINES  CITY,  FLORIDA 
Sales  Agent:  ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY.  ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 


BRISSEY 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

CONTRACTING 

Complete 
Builders  Supplies 

Anderson,  South  Carolina 


Marett's  Pedigreed  Seed 

COTTON 
White  Gold  Strain  5  White  Gold  Wilt 

SMALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley 

Anderson  Oats 

I 

Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 


MARETT'S 
FARM  &  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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ANOTHER 

CHALLENGE 

to  Farming 

in  the  1950's 


•  Never  underestimate  the  value  of  manure  in  livestock 
farming.  Ten  years  from  now,  when  you  tear  the  last 
calendar  page  from  the  decade  of  the  1950's,  the  size  of 
your  bank  account  may  well  be  determined  by  the  ton- 
nage of  manure  you  have  spread  on  your  farm. 

For  manure  is  truly  a  "magic"  fertilizer.  Well  managed, 
it  can  return  to  the  soil  75%  of  the  plant  foods  that 
nourished  your  crops.  Even  more  important,  it  can  put 
new  life  into  your  land  by  adding  organic  matter  for 
better  tilth. .  .greater  water  -  holding  capacity. .  .higher 
soil  temperature. .  .easier  root  penetration — all  of  which 
make  your  "good  earth"  better,  less  subject  to  erosion, 
more  productive,  and  more  profitable. 

To  help  you  meet  the  challenge  of  better  farming  in 
the  1950's,  modern,  rubber-tired  tractor  spreadei-^  ..ke 
this  will  take  a  load  off  your  muscles. .  .will  make  your 
job  of  loading  and  spreading  faster,  easier,  and  more 
resultful.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


The  features  you  want  most  in  a  spreader — easy  loading,  easy  hitching, 
even  spreading  and  long  service — are  combined  in  Case  spreaders,  both 
the  popular  T6  and  the  new,  still  larger  T8  (shown  at  top).  The  hip-high 
box  takes  some  of  the  lift  out  of  loading;  the  self-raising  hitch  takes  all  of 
the  lift  out  of  hitching,  allows  tractor  a  running  start  during  get-away. 
Steady  apron  travel  gives  even  spread;  beaters  and  widespread  give  thor- 
ough shredding.  Like  all  Case  equipment,  both  spreaders  are  built  for 
many  years  of  good  service. 


FENCE  POSTS  LAST  7  TIMES  LONGER 


WHEN  TREATED  WITH 


ANTIROT  lOX 


And  you  save  money,  too,  by  doing  your  own  mixing- 
Cut  down  repair  costs  on  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  wooden  struc- 
tures by  preventing  rot,  decay  and  insect  attack. 

One  gallon  of  ANTIROT  will  treat  22  posts  six  feet  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter  at  a  material  cost  of  only  18c  per  post  (including  cost  of  fuel  oil). 

No  expensive  equipment  is  necessary  to  do  a  good  job  right  on  your 
own  farm.  Any  metal  container  such  as  two  old  steel  drums  welded  togeth- 
er can  be  used  as  a  treating  vat. 

ANTIROT  is  simple  to  use.  Dilute  1  gallon  with  10  gallons  of  fuel  oil, 
agitate  to  obtain  a  uniform  mixture  and  you're  ready  to  begin  treatment. 
Place  posts  to  be  treated  in  vat  containing  the  dilute  ANTIROT  and  allow 
to  soak  48  hours. 

The  cheapest  post  will  then  give  you  years  of  service,  eliminating  the 
expensive  repair  and  replacement  of  fences. 


WOOLFOLK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS,  FORT  VALLEY.  GEORGIA 


A  GUEST  EDITORIAL 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURE 

of 
TOMORROW 


By  DR.  R.  F.  POOLE 
President,  Clemson  College 


Today,  world  complexities  are  so 
indeterminate  and  unsettled  that 
prophesying  as  to  future  trends  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  care. 

Some  of  our  needs  for  agricultural 
improvement  are  evident.  Getting 
South  Carolina  agriculture  on  the 
same  standard  as  the  United  States 
agriculture  is  of  first  consideration. 
If  California,  which  is  sucessfully 
bidding  for  the  South's  cotton  crop, 
is  producing  two  and  one-half  bales 
per  acre  South  Carolina  must  meet 
the  challenge  with  similar  yields  per 
acre  of  good  quality  cotton  or  other- 
wise South  Carolina  agriculture  will 
remain  poorer.  The  same  may  be 
applied  to  milk,  hogs,  corn,  chickens, 
and  all  other  products.  It  does  not 
mean  that  South  Carolina  must  dis- 
continue production  of  these  pro- 
ducts, but  it  does  mean  that  South 
Carolina  growers  will  remain  poor 
while  California  growers  will  profit 
more.  South  Carolina  agriculture 
cannot  successfully  compete  with  ag- 
riculture in  other  parts  of  the  nation 
and  in  foreign  countries  unless  yields 
and  quality  are  as  satisfactory  in 
South  Carolina  as  elsewhere.  I  am 
glad  to  say  great  progress  has  been 
recorded  toward  reaching  the  desir- 
ed goals. 

Our  greatest  hope,  I  firmly  believe, 
is  contingent  upon  diversification. 
Nature  with  freezes,  floods,  droughts, 
insects  and  diseases  often  seriously 
disturbs  the  economy  of  a  state  with 
the  one-crop  system.  With  diversi- 
fied agriculture  some  success  may  be 
accomplished  despite  such  conditions. 
The  success  of  diversification  in 
which   new   crops   and    a   variety   of 


crops  make  up  the  state's  agriculture 
is  definitely  contingent  upon  a  fav- 
orable market.  Our  Clemson  scien- 
tists have  shown  that  superior  cheese 
can  be  produced  in  this  state;  that 
sesame,  a  great  source  of  vegetable 
oil,  can  be  grown  well  within  the 
state;  and  that  aromatic  tobacco  is 
already  a  huge  success.  It  is  clearly 
understood  that  all  farmers  cannot 
discontinue  growing  cotton  and  other 
crops  with  which  they  are  familiar 
and  plunge  immediately  into  new 
crops,  but  a  reasonable  number  of 
farmers  may  do  so  and  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  products.  In  per- 
fecting diversification  our  thoughts 
go  beyond  the  introduction  of  new 
crops  and  the  processing  of  products 
from  the  crops  of  South  Carolina 
farms.  We  are  thinking  about  the 
farmer  who  has  a  small  acreage  and 
a  large  family.  For  example,  the 
production  of  aromatic  tobacco  fits 
well  into  a  small  farm  and  large  fam- 
ily situation  because  of  the  high  in- 
come it  brings  per  acre. 

The  natural  resources  of  South 
Carolina  are  its  forests,  clays,  and 
what  can  be  produced  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  waters.  It  is  important 
for  South  Carolina  to  have  the  in- 
dustries to  process  the  products  of 
these  resources  if  we  are  to  receive 
maximum  profit  from  them.  It  is 
much  more  important  than  we  have 
realized  and  is  essential  to  progress. 
The  introduction  of  more  industries 
affords  humane  values,  because 
thereby  those  who  do  not  like  farm- 
ing can  find  employment  in  a  desir- 
able vocation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
South  Carolina  cannot  reach  its  max- 


imum economic  achievement  while 
eating  foods  produced  by  farmers  of 
other  parts  of  the  nation.  This  also 
applies  to  the  feeding  of  the  flocks 
and  herds.  It  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant if  South  Carolina  farmers  did 
not  have  favorable  opportunties  and 
conditions  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  all  the  major  staple  crops.  The 
freezer  locker  and  deep  freezer  units 
are  a  hopeful  answer  to  the  use  of 
home  food  preservation.  Much  is 
yet  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  packaged  products 
for  the  freezer  systems. 

By  transportation  and  communica- 
tion the  people  of  the  world  have 
been  brought  into  close  relations.  It 
is  important  to  study  world  trends  in 
agriculture  not  only  of  the  past  but 
also  for  the  present  and  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  agriculture  we  dare  not  keep 
on  doing  tomorrow  what  we  are  do- 
ing today.  We  must  make  South 
Carolina  agriculture  meet  changes 
and  meet  them  to  our  advanatge. 
If  we  do  this  we  can  go  much  farther 
than  we  do  now  toward  living  at 
home  and  diversifying.  We  must  put 
forth  every  effort  to  make  the  soils 
of  the  state  more  fertile  and  to  pre- 
vent the  vital  plant-growing  substan- 
ces from  washing  from  the  fields  into 
the  ocean.  We  must  do  more  to  pro- 
cess the  natural  resources  of  the  state 
so  that  they  may  be  sold  advantag- 
eously. 
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Farmers  Challenge  Microbe 

Latest  Methods  for  Counterattacking  the  Microbe  Menace 


Today  the  farmer  is  nearing  the 
completion  of  a  long  campaign  to 
rid  himself  mechanically  of  crop 
pests.  For  many  years  he  has  known 
the  secret  of  controlling  weeds  and 
parasitic  pests  that  trouble  him 
above  ground.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  the  agronomist 
has  learned  the  secret  of  controlling 
the  countless  millions  of  destructive 
organisms  lurking  underneath  the 
surface  of  his  fields. 

One  of  the  farmer's  answers  to 
these  underground  parasites  is  soil 
fumigation.    Its   development  began 


By  HARRY  LIGHTSEY 
Agronomy  '52 

Shell  soon  began  the  production  of 
D-D  on  a  commercial  basis.  At  first 
the  pineapple  companies  used  all 
that  was  produced.  Alert  and  excit- 
ed truck  farmers  on  the  west  cdast 
began  to  demand  soil  fumigants. 
Soon  other  companies,  realizing  the 
potential  market  for  such  a  wonder 
chemical,  began  extensive  experi- 
mentation with  soil  fumigants. 
Shortly  the  Dow  Chemical  Company 
of  Michigan     came     on  the  market 


At  present  there  are  several  meth- 
ods of  applying  soil  fumigants.  The 
first  method  experimented  with  was 
to  punch  holes  in  the  ground  and  to 
pour  the  liquid  fumigant  into  them. 
From  this  idea  was  developed  an  at- 
tachment for  the  rear  of  a  tractor. 
The  fumigant  applier  covers  about 
10  feet  and  treats  the  soil  about  ev- 
ery 15  inches.  The  newest  type  of 
soil  fumigant  is  in  the  form  of  a  cap- 
sule. This  capsule  is  composed  of 
methylbromide.  It  is  placed  in  holes 
in  the  ground  about  every  18  inches; 
then  it  is  burst  with  a  stick  or  pick 
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Shown  in  the  illustration  above  are  diseased  roots 
of  tomato  plants  taken  from  a  garden  in  Newberry 
County.  The  roots  were  infected  with  the  root-knot 
nematode. 


Roots  of  tomato  plants  are  pictured  after  Dowfume 
was  applied.  These  roots  came  from  the  same  gar- 
den as  those  appearing  in  the  illustration  on  the 
left. 


in  the  pineapple  fields  of  Hawaii. 
There  the  nematode  problem  had  be- 
come so  serious  that  it  threatened  to 
destroy  the  whole  pineapple  indus- 
try. It  was  entomologist  Walter 
Carter  that  began  the  search  for  a 
soil  fumigant  that  would  kill  the 
noxious  organisms.  He  began  by 
asking  chemical  companies  for  sam- 
ples of  their  by-product  waste-ma- 
terials. After  applying  several  of 
these,  he  found  only  one  that  was 
usable.  This  product,  which  was 
furnished  him  by  The  Shell  Chemi- 
cal Company  of  California,  he  named 
D-D,  for  its  two  principal  constitu- 
ents, dichloropropane  and  dichloro- 
propene. 


with  a  soil  fumigant  called  Dow- 
fume. This  fumigant  is  effective 
against  both  nematodes  and  the  lar- 
vae of  insects  that  infest  the  ground. 
Results  received  from  soil  fumiga- 
tion have  indicated  its  remarkable 
potentiality  as  an  ally  of  the  farmer. 
Pineapple  yields  in  Hawaii  have  in- 
creased from  10  to  28  tons  per  acre 
as  a  result  of  its  application.  A  grow- 
er of  sweet  potatoes  who  had  previ- 
ously been  harvesting  around  800 
pounds  per  acre  was  able  to  gather 
about  13,800  pounds,  an  increase  of 
6  ¥2  tons  per  acre.  Fruit  trees  grown 
on  fumigated  land  yielded  roughly 
ten  times  as  many  peaches  as  trees 
grown  on  unfumigated  soil. 


handle.  The  ground  being  treated  is 
then  watered  and  rolled  with  a  culti- 
packer. 

The  only  field  wide  experiment 
with  soil  fumigation  is  being  carried 
on  in  Colleton  County.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Lightsey  fumigated  12  acres  of 
strawberries  last  fall.  While  it  is  too 
soon  to  state  definite  results,  the 
treated  plot  of  berries  has  made 
much  better  growth  and  has  devel- 
oped much  more  extensive  root  sys- 
tems than  the  untreated  plot.  Mr. 
Lightsey  placed  the  cost  of  soil  fumi- 
gation on  a  large,  field  wide  scale  at 
about  $30.00  per  acre.  When  the 
fumigant  was  applied,  the  men  no- 

(continued  on  page  twenty-two) 
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of  Rose  Growing 


Pointers  for  the  Growers  of 
The  "Queen"  of  Flowers 


By  WILLIAM  J.  JENKINS 
Horticulture  '51 


The  rose  has  been  called  the 
"Queen  of  Flowers"  and  its  univer- 
sal popularity  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  people  attempt  to  grow 
roses  in  all  parts  of  this  and  other 
countries.  Roses  are  among  the  old- 
est of  cultivated  flowers  and  the  fre- 
quent references  to  them  in  the  Bible 
and  other  ancient  writings  testify  to 
the  prominent  part  they  have  played 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Although  the  climate  in  sections 
of  the  United  States  offers  some  han- 
dicaps to  rose  growing,  it  is  possible 
to  select  certain  types  of  roses  which 
can  be  grown  in  any  section  where 
other  flowers  are  grown. 

Roses  thrive  in  fertile  well-drained 
garden  soils  of  types  that  range  from 
heavy  clay  loams  to  light  sandy 
loams  and  that  are  either  slightly 
acid  or  neutral.  Clay  loam  soils 
that  are  retentive  of  moisture,  but 
from  which  an  excess  of  moisture 
drains  promptly,  are  probably  suited 
to  more  kinds  of  roses  than  any  other 
type.  A  deep  topsoil  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches,  over  a  well-drained 
subsoil  gives  the  best  results.  If  the 
soil  is  shallow  it  is  usually  best  to 
excavate  some  of  the  subsoil  and  fill 
in  with  topsoil.  Good  drainage  is 
an  absolute  essential  in  growing  ros- 
es. If  soil  is  not  naturally  well  drain- 
ed, artificial  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided. This  may  be  supplied  by  dit- 
ching or  by  providing  stone  or  tile 
drains. 

Roses  respond  to  deep  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  with  an  abun- 
dance of  fertility,,,.  A  good  applica- 


tion of  manure,  preferably  cow  ma- 
nure, at  the  time  of  preparation  of 
the  soil  will  give  good  results.  If 
manure  or  compost  is  not  available 
any  organic  fertilizer  such  as  dried 
blood,  cottonseed  meal,  or  ground 
bone,  may  be  substituted.  In  using 
manure  or  compost,  an  application 
two  or  three  inches  thick  is  desirable. 
Apply  organic  fertilizers  at  about  10 
pounds  per  100  square  feet.    Often  it 


Results  and  Roses 

The  man  who  wants  a  garden  fair, 

Or  small  or  very  big. 
With  flowers  growing  here  and 
there. 

Must  bend  his  back  and  dig. 

The  things  are  very  few  on  earth 
That  wishes  can  attain. 

Whate'er  we  want  of  any  worth. 
We've  got  to  work  to  gain. 

It    matters    not    what    goal   you 
seek, 
Its  secret  here  reposes: 
You've  got  to  dig  from  week  to 
week 
To  get  Results  of  Roses. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest 


is  well  to  supplement  the  above  with 
a  top  dressing  of  3  to  5  pounds  of 
5-10-5  commercial  fertilizer  per  100 
square  feeet.  Sandy  soils  require 
heavier  and  more  frequent  applica- 
tions of  organic  manures  than  do 
heavier  soils.  Roses  require  clean 
cultivation   or   well   mulched   soil. 

When  planting  roses  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  roots  do  not 
dry    out    before    planting.      Set    the 


roses  in  holes  big  enough  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  spread  out  in  a  natural 
position.  Although  roses  are  usually 
set  out  in  the  spring,  in  the  South 
best  results  are  obtained  by  planting 
in  the  fall  as  soon  as  the  plants  go 
into  the  dormant  stage.  Plant  the 
roses  about  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  deeper  than  they  grew  ori- 
ginally. Pack  the  soil  firmly  around 
the  roots  and  water  lightly  if  you 
water  at  all.  Approximately  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  wood  should 
be  removed  from  rosebushes  when 
they  are  planted.  Prune  out  weak 
branches  and  long  canes  should  be 
cut  back  so  the  wind  will  not  whip 
them   around  and  loosen  the  plant. 

Many  roses  are  more  successful  if 
they  are  protected  during  the  winter 
by  placing  a  mound  of  soil  about  the 
stem.  This  should  be  removed  in  the 
spring  before  growth  starts. 

In  addition  to  good  culture,  protec- 
tion from  insects  and  diseases  is  re- 
quired by  many  kinds  of  roses.  This 
protection  consists  of  timely  spraying 
to  control  three  principal  types  of 
pests — sucking  insects,  biting  insects, 
and  diseases  affecting  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Even  more  practical  than 
identifying  the  specific  insect  or  dis- 
ease attacking  the  rosebush  is  per- 
sistently applying  three  types  of  ma- 
terial— poison  on  the  leaves  to  guard 
against  chewing  insects,  fungicides 
on  leaves  and  stems  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  diseases,  and  contact  in- 
secticides applied  when  sucking  in- 
sects are  found.  For  more  detailed 
information  concerning  the  insects 
and  diseases  attacking  roses,  contact 
the  Extension  Service  at  your  state 
agricultural  college. 

(continued  on  page  twenty-eight) 
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Parity  Prices  -  What  Are  They? 


The  concept  of  parity  relative  to 
agricultural  prices  is  not  new.  As  a 
factor  in  our  agricultural  policy,  the 
concept  of  parity  dates  back  to  the 
early  1920's.  As  a  permanent  part  of 
our  agricultural  legislation,  the  pro- 
vision for  parity  prices  dates  back  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  These  legislative  provisions 
have  been  substantially  changed  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Acts 
of  1948  and  1949. 

The  significance  of  parity  prices  as 
a  part  of  our  agricultui'al  policy  con- 
cerns not  only  those  actively  engaged 
urithin  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy,  but  every  member  cf  our 
society  who  must  either  buy  or  sell 
agricultural  goods  and  commodities. 
Parity  price  is  defined  as  "that  price 
which  will  provide  the  producer  of 
a  unity  amount  of  goods  with  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  that  unit 
of  goods  would  have  provided  when 
sold    during    some    base   period." 

To  illustrate  let  us  assume  that  in 
1938  (using  this  as  a  base)  a  farmer 
was  able  to  purchase  a  tractor  with 
five  bales  of  cotton.  With  equality  of 
purchasing  power,  the  same  farmer 
should  be  able  to  purchase  a  similar 
tractor  today  with  the  same  amount 
of  cotton.  The  price  at  which  cot- 
ton must  sell  to  allow  him  to  do  so 
would  be  the  parity  price  for  cotton. 

Before  the  amendments  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Acts  of  1948  and  1949,  pari- 
ty prices  were  calculated  by  a  rela- 
tively simple  system,  now  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "old"  formula. 
The  essentials  of  this  system  were 
a  base  period,  and  an  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers. 

The  base  period  for  most  farm 
products  was  the  five  years  of  1910- 
14.  This  period  was  chosen  because 
it  seemed  to  represent  a  period  of 
equality  between  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived and  the  prices  they  paid  for 
farm  machinery,  clothing,  etc.  This 
base  period  then  serves  as  the  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  changes  in  prices  during  any 
other  period. 


The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers is  obtained  by  comparing  the 
average  prices  paid  by  farmers  at 
any  given  time  with  the  average 
prices  paid  during  the  base  period. 
The  average  of  prices  paid  during 
the  base  period  is  taken  at  100  and 
average  of  prices  paid  at  any  given 
time  is  proportionately  expressed 
and  in  similar  terms.  This  index  of 
prices  paid  multiplied  by  the  aver- 
age price  of  any  commodity  during 
the  base  period  gives  the  parity  price 
for  that  commodity. 

By  CALVIN  C.  TAYLO?! 
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As  an  exainple,  the  average  price 
of  cotton  during  the  base  period  was 
12.4  cents  per  pound.  In  January 
1950,  farmers  were  paying  2.41  times 
as  much  for  commodities  purchased 
as  they  paid  during  the  base  period. 
This  includes  such  purchases  as  feed, 
machinery,  fertilizer,  taxes,  and  in- 
terest. With  the  average  of  prices 
paid  during  the  base  period  taken  as 
100,  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers in  1950  stands  at  241.  Therefore 
the  parity  price  for  cotton  is  obtain- 
ed as  follows: 

$0,124  X  2.41  equals  $0.2988  (parity 
price) 

As  previously  stated  the  Agricul- 
tural Acts  of  1948  and  1949  provided 
for  significant  changes  in  the  meth- 
od of  calculating  parity  prices.  These 
changes  resulted  primarily  from 
stern  criticism  of  some  parts  of  the 
system  used  in  calculating  the  "old" 
parity  formula.  One  of  the  major 
criticisms  was  of  the  way  in  which 
the  average  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers, was  calculated.  In  arriving  at  the 
average  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
the  individual  items  were  "weight- 
ed" upon  the  basis  of  expenditures 
made  by  farmers  for  that  item  dur- 
ing the  years  1924-29.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  change  in  the  tech- 


nology of  production  since  that  time 
makes  the  period  now  antiquated  for 
this  purpose.  The  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  provides  that  the  years  1937- 
41  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  weights 
used  in  calculating  indexes  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  any  year  since 
1935.  The  act  also  provides  that 
wages  paid  by  farmers  for  labor  shall 
be  included  in  calculating  the  index 
of  prices  paid  under  the  "new"  for- 
mula. Because  of  the  previous  low 
levels  cf  farm  wages,  they  wei-e  not 
included  in  the  old  formula. 

The  second  i^ajor  change  made  by 
the  act  of  1949  is  the  substitution  of 
an  "adjusted"  base  price  for  the  base 
period  prices  used  in  the  "old"  for- 
mula. This  change  is  made  for  a 
seemingly  adequate  reason.  The  ob- 
ject cf  parity  is  to  show  the  proper 
relationship  between  prices  received 
by  farmers  and  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers. It  should  also  reveal  the  proper 
relationships  among  the  individual 
commodities  sold  by  farmers.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  quite  evident 
during  recent  years  that  consumer 
demand  for  livestock  products  has 
increased  relative  to  the  demand  for 
some  other  farm  products.  Calcula- 
tion of  parity  prices  by  the  "new" 
formula  more  adequately  reflects 
this  relationship.  Instead  of  using  the 
average  price  of  a  commodity  during 
a  base  period  as  in  the  "old"  formu- 
la, the  new  formula  uses  an  "adjust- 
ed" price.  This  is  obtained  by  the 
following  two  steps: 

1.  The  average  price  of  a  specific 
commodity  during  the  preceding  10 
years  is  calculated. 

2.  The  average  price  obtained  in 
step  one  is  divided  by  the  average  of 
the  index  of  prices  received  for  the 
same  ten-year  period. 

The  preceding  ten  years  as  speci- 
fied in  step  one  means  that  ten  years 
preceding  the  year  for  which  parity 
is  being  calculated.  For  parity  prices 
of  1950  the  years  1940-49  would  be 
used,  for  1951  the  years  1941-50  and 
so  on.  This  is  an  attempt  to  keep  the 

(continued   on   page  twenty-six) 
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THE  AGRARIAN  PRESENTS 


DR.  GEORGE  M.  ARMSTRONG 


■^    Scientist 


^    Professor 

^    Civic  Leader 


George  M.  Armstrong  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Clemson  A.  &  M. 
College  in,  1914.  He  returned  that 
fall  to  a  graduate  assistantship  be- 
fore beginning  work  toward  his  Mas- 
ter's degree,  which  he  received  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1917. 
Again  he  returned  to  Clemson,  to  be- 
come an  instructor  in  Botany  for  the 
next  year.  In  1918  he  became  an  Ex- 
tension Plant  Pathologist  in  the  state 
of  Alabama.  He  spent  one  year  there 
before  accepting  a  fellowship  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where  he  received  his  Doctor's 
degree  in  1921.  For  the  next  three 
years  Dr.  Armstrong  was  Assistant 
Professor  of  Botany  at  that  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Armstrong,  being  a  very 
intrinsic  man  of  science,  left  the 
teaching  profession  and  returned  to 
his  home  state  to  become  head  of  the 
Division  of  Boll  Weevil  control  at 
the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station  in 
Florence.  This  is  where  the  Arm- 
strong's settled  for  the  next  four 
years.  In  1928,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong with  their  two  sons  moved  to 
Clemson,  S.  C.  where  Dr.  Armstrong 
became  head  of  the  Botany  and  Bac- 
teriology Department.  And  this  is 
where  the  Appleton,  S.  C.  contribu- 
tion to  science  and  education  remain- 
ed. 

Since  1924  Dr.  Armstrong  has  been 
active  in  the  field  of  Phytopathology. 
He  worked  in  Florence  for  four  years 
on  Boll  Weevil  control.  After  Dr. 
Armstrong  came  to  Clemson  he  con- 
tinued to  be  active  in  the  research  on 
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plant  diseases.  From  1936  to  1948 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Cotton 
Disease  Council  and  was  one  of  the 
main  contributors  to  the  disease  con- 
trol of  cotton  in  this  area.  For  his 
outstanding  work  in  plant  diseases 
Dr.  Armstrong  was  elected  president 
of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Phytopathological  Society  in 
1938.  Another  honor  was  bestowed 
upon  him  during  the  war  when  he 
was  elected  to  serve  on  the  War 
Emergency  Committee  of  the  South- 
ern States  from  1942  to  1945.  This 
unusual  distinction  has  been  Clem- 
son's  in  both  of  the  two  World  Wars. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Barre,  who  was  Head  of 
the  Botany  Department  during  the 
first  World  War,  was  also  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  Southern  States 
during  that  period.  Dr.  Barre,  inci- 
dentally, has  recently  retired  from 
the  position  he  held  with  the  Cotton 
Research  Department  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  has  returned  with  his  family  to 
Clemson  to  make  his  home  here  dur- 
ing his  retirement. 

Other  national  associations  claim 
Dr.  Armstrong  as  a  member.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  American  Phytopathological 
Society,  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiology,  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  and  the  South  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science.     He  is  also  a 


member  of  Sigma  Xi,-  Phi  Sigma, 
Clemson  Fellowship  Club,  Anderson 
Rotary  Club,  and  has  acted  as  the 
adviser  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Alpha  Zeta. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  written  a  total 
of  fifteen  publications  since  he  has 
been  at  Clemson.  He  has  written 
various  articles  for  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture  Research  and  South  Car- 
olina Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 
And,  too,  he  has  written  articles  for 
the  Phytopathological  and  the  Plant 
Physiology  Journals  of  the  United 
States. 

Despite  all  these  extra  activities, 
Dr.  Armstrong  still  finds  time  to 
teach  Plant  Pathology  to  the  seniors 
and  spend  some  time  on  his  hobbies. 
As  could  be  expected,  his  favorite 
hobby  is  working  in  his  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens.  A  great  deal  of 
his  time  in  the  evenings  is  spent 
working  with  the  local  Boy  Scout 
troop  and  on  the  county  advance- 
ment committee  for  Boy  Scouts.  Dr. 
Armstrong's  most  prized  hobby  is 
really  not  a  hobby  but  a  contribution 
to  science  and  man.  It's  his  help  and 
influence  to  graduating  students  to 
continue  with  their  education  by 
completing  graduate  school.  During 
the  time  at  Clemson,  Dr.  Armstrong 
has  influenced  some  ten  men  to  com- 
plete graduate  work.  His  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  education,  and 
his  interest  in  various  societies,  clubs 
and  hobbies  do  indeed  make  Dr. 
George  M.  Armstrong  worthy  of  his 
recent  selection  to  Who's  Who  in 
American  Education. 
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FREE  SOIL  SERVICE  FOR  FARMERS 

Soil  Deficiencies  Determined  at  Clemson  Laboratory 


The  question  of  South  Carolinians 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been — 'how 
to  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm?  This 
statement  refers  to  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  jesting,  because  the  trend  of 
recent  years  has  made  it  a  very  real 
problem. 

Our  farmlands  have  been  so 
depleted,  due  to  slow  improvement 
of  economic  conditions  and  poor 
farming  pi-actices,  that  our  farm 
youth  have  found  more  enticing  op- 
portunities in  other  fields  of  endeav- 
or. For  this  reason,  one  of  the  prime 
objectives  of  our  agronomists  is  to 
enlighten  the  farmer  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  his  soil.    To  this 
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his  farm.  On  gathering  these  sam- 
ples, they  should  be  placed  in  ice 
cream  cartons  (pints),  labeled  with 
the  farmer's  name  and  address,  and 
accompanied  by  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  crops  tentatively  planned  for 
the  specific  area  from  which  each 
soil  sample  was  taken. 

When  these  soil  samples  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Soil  Testing  Service, 
they  are  subjected  to  several  tests, 
as  previously  stated.  Before  any  of 
these    tests   are    made,    samples   are 


(Photo  by  B.  B.  Smith) 

Pictured  is  Miss  Louise  Brown  of  the  Agronomy  Department  testing  a 
soil  sample  in  the  Clemson  soil  testing  laboratory. 


end,  the  Soil  Testing  Service  Labora- 
tory at  Clemson  is  devoting  its  ef- 
forts. 

This  Soil  Testing  Service  at  Clem- 
son is  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment. It  furnishes  free  service  to  all 
farmers  in  the  state,  and,  except  for 
specific  cases,  only  the  pH,  available 
phosphorus  and  potassium  tests  are 
run. 

Soil  samples  may  be  taken  from 
farms  throughout  the  state  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  samples 
taken  by  the  farmers  should  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  different  areas  of 


sieved,  passing  through  a  20-mesh 
screen.  Samples  are  then  extracted 
v/ith  a  reagent,  which  will  be  cali- 
brated with  crop  response,  so  that 
what  is  available  to  the  plant  will  be 
removed  from  the  soil. 

One  of  the  tests  to  be  considered 
is  the  phosphorus  test.  After  the 
sifting  procedure  has  been  carried 
out,  ammonium  molybdate  is  added 
to  the  solution.  This  forms  a  com- 
pound with  phosphorus.  The  phos- 
phorus ammonium  molybdate  is 
then  reduced  with  a  stannous  chlor- 
ide solution,  or  a  tin  stick.  The  inten- 
sity  of  the   blue   color  developed   is 


directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  available  to  the  soil. 

The  potassium  test  uses  the  same 
extracting  reagent.  Sodium  cobalt- 
initrite  and  a  volume  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol equal  to  that  of  the  extract  is 
added.  The  amount  of  turbidity  is 
in  equal  proportions  to  the  amount 
of  P  or  K. 

The  rapid  or  quick  chemical  tests, 
used  in  determining  soil  deficiencies, 
is  not  as  accurate  as  the  analytical 
procedures.  At  present,  this  test  is 
the  most  popular  of  any  employed 
in  determining  the  fertilizer  needs 
of  soils. 

When  such  tests  are  standardized 
against  field  results  and  employed 
intelligently  they  do  have  a  diagnos- 
tic value,  but  reliability  on  them  for 
all  crops  on  all  types  of  soils  cannot 
be  claimed  for  any  single  test. 

In  the  hands  of  a  well-trained  and 
experienced  technician,  such  as  Mrs. 
W.  B.  AuU,  wife  of  the  former  Vice- 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  who  also  taught 
Botany  at  Clemson  during  the  first 
World  War,  tests  of  this  kind  have 
proved  a  valuable  aid  to  better  fer- 
tilizer recommendations. 

Up  until  the  present  time,  no  one 
chemical  criterion  can  be  envoked  in 
appraising  the  supplying  power  of 
all  soils  for  a  specific  nutrient  ele- 
ment. Due  to  climatic  conditions,  ni- 
trates do  not  accumulate  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  therefore  nitrate 
tests  are  not  run. 

Much  more  is  accomplished  in  the 
soil  testing  service  than  could  possi- 
bly be  described  here,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
this  service  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  farmers  of  South  Carolina. 

It  should  be  our  ultimate  goal  to 
bring  all  of  our  farmers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  valuable  service, 
which  means  so  much  to  the  future 
of  our  agriculture. 

In  the  future,  we  can  expect  the 
soil  testing  service  to  do  its  share  in 
the  improvement  of  and  the  attain- 
ment of  increased  productivity  of  our 
depleted  soils,  and  further  justify 
farming  as  a  profession  in  the  eyes 
of  our  farm  youth. 
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Ascochyta  --  New  Cotton  Threat 

CLEMSON  SENIORS  INVESTIGATE  FUNGUS  DISEASE 


Since  1947  South  Carolina  farmers 
and  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  plant  patholo- 
gists have  been  concerned  about  lo- 
cally severe  losses  by  a  disease  of 
cotton  caused  by  the  Ascochyta  fun- 
gus. Actually,  this  disease  is  a  rela- 
tively old  one.  The  casual  organism, 
Ascochyta  gossypii,  was  obtained 
from  cotton  leaves  and  was  named 
by  H.  Sydow  in  1908.  Other  informa- 
tion indicates  that  the  disease  has 
been  present  in  South  Carolina  for 
forty  years,  although  under  other 
names  than  the  Ascochyta  disease. 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Elliott  of  the  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station  conducted  the 
first  intensive  study  of  the  disease 
during  1920  and  1921.  His  interest 
was  aroused  by  an  outbreak  in  Ark- 
ansas of  what  seemed  to  be  an  unre- 
ported disease  of  cotton.  The  dam- 
age produced  by  this  epidemic  was 
locally  very  severe.  In  some  restrict- 
ed areas  the  stand  of  cotton  was  al- 
most destroyed;  while  in  other  areas 
the  stand  was  reduced  and  the  plants 
stunted. 

Until  recently,  this  disease  has  not 
been  reported  as  a  cause  of  econo- 
mically important  losses  in  South 
Carolina  and  adjoining  states.  No 
appreciable  losses  were  reported  in 
this  state  from  1935  to  1946.  During 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  June  for 
the  past  three  years,  the  disease  has 
caused  severe  damage  to  young  cot- 
ton plants  in  northeastern  and  north- 
western counties  of  South  Carolina. 
It  has  also  caused  losses  of  stands  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

This  recent  incidence  of  the  As- 
cochyta disease  has  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  plant  pathologists  in  the 
possible  causes  of  the  outbreaks  of 
the  disease.  The  erratic  occurrence 
of  the  disease  seemed  to  indicate  that 
it   was   associated   with   certain   en- 


vironmental conditions.  To  obtain 
definite  information  on  the  relation 
of  temperature  and  the  moisture  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  C.  M. 
Brown  and  W.  B.  Boykin,  two  sen- 
iors  who   major   in   agronomy,   have 


buds  lower  on  the  stem.  Such  plants 
typically  have  several  main  stems 
above  the  point  of  the  original  infec- 
tion. Stem  and  bud  lesions  may  be 
sufficiently  severe  to  kill  the  plants. 
The   stem   lesions     usually     enlarge 


Comparative  results  when  cotton  seeds  not  inoclated  (left)  and  those 
inoculated  (right)  with  Ascochyta  gossypii  were  grown  at  21°  for  14 
days. 


been  carrying  out  experiments  in  the 
plant  pathology  laboratories  in 
which  cotton  seeds  inoculated  with 
the  Ascochyta  fungus  have  been  ger- 
minated and  incubated  at  definite 
temperatures. 

Elliott  described  the  disease  as  a 
blight,  and  reported  that  natural  and 
artificial  infections  have  been  found 
on  all  the  above-ground  portions  of 
the  plant,  except  the  flowers.  The 
lesions  were  found  most  frequently 
at  the  point  where  the  leaf  petioles 
were  attached  to  the  stem.  Infection 
seemed  to  occur  most  readily  on  the 
minute  "leaves"  and  buds  of  this 
area.  Often  when  the  infection  oc- 
curred in  the  terminal  bud,  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  plant  was  killed; 
and  new  top  growth,  when  the  plant 
was  not  killed,  had  to  originate  from 


more  rapidly  longitudinally  than 
transversely.  The  fungus  may  also 
cause  diseased  spots  on  the  bolls  and 
leaves.  The  spots  on  the  leaves  are 
generally  rounded  in  outline,  ashy  to 
tan  in  color,  brittle,  and  from  1/8  to 
3/4  inch  in  diameter. 

The  severity  of  the  losses  seems 
correlated  with  definite  weather 
conditions.  Of  the  early  epidemics 
observed  by  Elliott,  one  in  1915,  the 
other  in  1920,  each  took  place  during 
periods  of  cloudiness,  prolonged 
rainfall,  high  humidity,  and  relative- 
ly cool  temperatures  for  spring  or 
summer  months.  Also  in  epidemics 
in  South  Carolina  in  1947,  1948,  and 
1949,  the  losses  from  the  disease 
stopped  immediately  upon  a  change 
to  hot  dry  weather.     Leaf  infection 

(continued  on  page  twenty -four) 
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Are  Chemical  Fertilizers  Really  Harmful? 


An  Examination  of  The  Claims 
Made  Against  Commercial  Fertilizers 


In  recent  years  a  new  cult  of  agri- 
culturists has  appeared.  These  agri- 
culturists go  by  the  title  of  Organi- 
culturists,  or  "organic  farmers"  or  by 
some  other  name  which  implies  that 
they  farm  without  the  use  of  water- 
soluble  commercial  fertilizers  and 
fertilize  their  crops  solely  with  such 
materials  as  green  manures,  animal 
manures,  tankage,  fishmeal,  com- 
posts and  minerals  in  the  ground 
rock  form.  These  organic  farmers 
have  become  rather  numerous,  and 
are  publishing  their  own  literature. 
Much  of  this  literature  is  sound,  for 
all  agriculturists  realize  that  organic 
matter  is  a  valuable  constituent  of 
all  soils;  however,  the  Organicultur- 
ists  are  not  satisfied  in  telling  other 
agriculturists  the  value  of  organic 
matter,  for  they  are  publishing  pam- 
phlets and  magazines  which  unfair- 
ly picture  chemical  fertilizers  as  be- 
ing detrimental  to  the  soil,  the  crops 
from  which  being  very  detrimental 
to  human  health.  The  nutritive  val- 
ue of  organic  matter  is  also  some- 
times exaggerated,  and  there  is  no 
basis  for  many  of  the  facts  presented 
against  commercial  fertilizers  which 
are  not  in  the  form  of  organic  mat- 
ter. Practically  all  soil  chemists 
need  no  explanation  concerning 
these  misleading  facts  and  are  able 
to  disprove  them  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern research.  To  the  layman,  how- 
ever, this  literature  can  be  very  de- 
ceptive and  can  induce  him  to  accept 
the  false  assumption  made  regarding 
the  harmful  effects  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. In  order  to  clear  up  this 
situation,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  claims  made  against  chemical 
fertilizers  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an 
explanation  that  exonerates  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  to  the  layman's  satis- 
faction. 

One  of  the  main  claims  that  the 
organic  farmers  publicize  is  the  be- 
lief that  the  use  of  chemical  fertili- 
zers lowers  the  fertility  and  brings 
about  the  erosion  of  our  soils.     To 
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substantiate  this  belief,  they  give  re- 
sults from  various  experiments  that 
they  have  made  or  observed.  For 
example,  they  will  use  two  crop 
plots,  one  fertilized  solely  with  or- 
ganic matter,  the  other  fertilized 
solely  with  chemical  fertilizers.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  show  that 
the  plot  fertilized  with  the  organic 
materials  produced  the  greater  yield, 
the  crops  from  which  being  higher 
in  quality,  and  the  Organiculturists 
conclude  that  these  results  are  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  say  that  chemical 
fertilizers  are  making  our  soils  poor- 
er and  producing  crops  which  do  not 
provide  us  with  the  correct  amounts 
of  nutrients  to  maintain  our  health. 
The  experiment  proves  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  only  proves  that  organic 
matter  was  needed  by  the  soil  in  the 
two  plots  more  than  was  the  addi- 
tion of  additional  plant  nutrients 
provided  by  the  chemical  fertilizer. 
The  chemical  fertilizers  alone  could 
not  be  expected  to  improve  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  soil  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  organic  matter  does. 
The  dealers  of  commercial  fertilizers 
do  not  pretend  to  offer  their  chemi- 
cals as  a  complete  substitute  for  or- 
ganic matter  as  the  experiment  was 
set  up  to  show.  Chemical  fertilizers 
will  not  take  the  place  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  neces- 
sary to  condition  the  soil  from  a 
physical  sense  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  function  properly  in  their 
environment  and  be  able  to  utilize 
the  nutrients  offered  in  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. In  order  to  be  accurate,  the 
experiment  should  have  been  com- 
posed of  three  plots,  the  third  being 
fertilized  with  both  the  chemical  and 
the  organic  fertilizers.  This  third 
plot  would  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  and  quality  yield,  for  the 
organic   matter   would   improve   the 


physical  condition  of  the  soil  and, 
together  with  the  chemical  fertili- 
zers, supply  nutrients.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  application  of 
chemical  fertilizers  to  inherently  rich 
soils,  which  contain  an  abundance  of 
organic  matter,  may  not  produce  a 
profitable  increase  in  yields,  for 
enough  nutrients  are  already  in  the 
soil,  but  the  application  of  chemicals 
to  inherently  poor  soils,  as  some  of 
those  found  here  in  the  South  where 
organic  matter  is  not  a  stable  consti- 
tuent in  the  soil,  will  be  very  profit- 
able. 

Many  farmers  plant  row  crops  on 
easily  erodable  land  and  apply  chem- 
ical fertilizers  to  these  crops.  When 
the  land  erodes,  the  blame  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  chemical  fertilizers, 
but  should  be  placed  on  the  farmer 
for  not  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion for  his  land.  It  is  not  the  pres- 
ence of  chemical  fertilizers  but  rath- 
er the  absence  of  organic  matter  and 
other  recommended  farming  prac- 
tices which  causes  the  land  to  erode. 
The  Organiculturists  say  that 
chemical  fertilizers  bring  about  an 
over-development  of  cellulose  in 
plants  which  causes  growth  to  be  too 
woody  and  decreases  the  protein 
content.  This  is  not  always  true. 
The  amounts  of  cellulose,  carbohy- 
drates, and  proteins  in  plants  depend 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
available  to  the  plant.  A  high  con- 
tent of  nitrogen  makes  for  less  cellu- 
lose, less  carbohydrates  and  more 
protein;  consequently,  the  amount  of 
protein  in  plants  can  be  regulated 
by  applying  a  chemical  fertilizer 
containing  nitrogen.  Plants  absorb 
nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  or  ammonia- 
cal  form.  The  nitrogen  present  in 
organic  matter  does  not  become 
available  to  the  plant  until  the  or- 
ganic matter  has  been  broken  down, 
at  which  time  the  nitrogen  is  avail- 
able in  the  nitrate  or  ammoniacal 
form;  hence,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Organiculturists  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  the  nitrate  and  am- 
moniacal nitrogen  found  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  when  the  plant  is  go- 
ing to  get  the  nitrogen  in  the  same 
form  from  organic  matter. 

(continued  on  page  twenty) 
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Ag  School  Senior  Spotlig 


C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics major  of  Mauldin,  S.  C,  came 
to  Clemson  in  February  1947  after 
serving  in  the  Navy  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. Taylor  is  better  known  by  his 
friends  as  "C-".  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Alpha  Zeta,  and  is 
serving  as  vice  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Club.  Taylor  was 
also  the  winner  of  the  1949  Borden 
award.  After  his  graduation  in  June, 
Taylor  plans  to  remain  at  Clemson 
for  another  year,  when  he  will  be- 
come a  candidate  for  his  Masters  de- 
gree. 

JAMES  K.  PRICE,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry major  of  Gaffney,  S.  C,  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  students 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  James 
came  to  Clemson  in  September  1948, 


after  graduating  from  Gardner-Webb 
Junior  College  in  Boiling  Springs, 
N.  C.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Block 
and  Bridle  Club,  member  of  Alpha 
Zeta,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and  the  Chero- 
kee County  Club.  In  1949,  he  was 
awarded  the  Danforth  Fellowship.  In 
further  recognition  of  his  high  scho- 
lastic record  and  his  interests  in  so- 
cial and  professional  organizations, 
he  was  elected  to  membership  in 
"Who's  Who  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities."  He  plans  to  con- 
tinue his  formal  education,  and  is 
interested  in  research  in  animal  nu- 
trition. 

SAM  W.  HASTINGS  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
horticultural  seniors  in  the  School  of 


Agriculture.  After  serving  in  the 
Nav>'  in  the  South  Atlantic  he  en- 
tered Clemson  in  February  1947. 
"Wild  Goose  Willie",  as  he  is  known 
to  his  friends,  is  a  member  of  Alpha 
Zeta  and  the  Horticulture  Club.  He 
is  also  attached  to  the  "Weekend 
Warriors"  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Sam  plans  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  horticulture  and 
work  toward  his  Masters  degree. 

CARL  H.  THOMAS,  Agricultural 
Engineering  major  of  Holly  Hill,  en- 
tered Clemson  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  of  the  1946-47 
school  year,  after  serving  with  the 
Marines  in  the  Pacific  theater.  Carl 
has  recently  been  elected  censor  of 
Alpha  Zeta.  He  is  also  secretary  and 
treasurer    of    the    American    Society 


of  Agricultural  Engineers  and  a 
member  of  the  Tri-County  Club. 
Upon  graduation,  he  hopes  to  work 
with  an  implement  company. 

W.  BAYNARD  BOYKIN'S  record 
in  Agronomy  at  Clemson  has  been 
most  outstanding.  He  came  to  Clem- 
son from  Boykin'  S.  C.  in  September 
1946,  after  serving  with  the  Army  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  His  clubs  and 
activities  include  membership  in 
Blue  Key,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  the  Cante- 
bury  Club,  and  "Who's  Who  in  Am- 
erican Colleges  and  Universities". 
Boykin  is  also  Chancellor  of  Alpha 
Zeta  and  president  of  the  Agronomy 
Club.  His  favorite  pastimes  are  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Upon  graduation, 
Boykin  plans  to  work  in  the  fertilizer 
field. 
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Prof.  J.  P.  LaMaster  (third  from  left)  welcomes  back 
to  Clemson  E.  C.  Elting,  former  staff  member  of  the 
Clemson  Dairy  Department,  who  is  now  associate  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Looking  on,  from  left  to  right,  are  M.  H. 
Fohrman,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.S.D.A.,  Dr.  I.  W. 
Rupel  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  College  Station. 
Texas,  Mr.  LaMaster,  Mr.  Elting,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty, 
Vice-Director  of  the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station. 


DAIRY  SCIENTISTS  MEET  AT  CLEMSON 

Earlier  this  month  Dairy  scientists  from  six 
states,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  met  at  Clemson  to  discuss  further 
plans  for  developing  a  new  type  of  dairy  cattle  es- 
pecially adapted  to  southern  conditions. 

The  regional  dairy  breeding  project,  now  in  its 
second  year,  was  organized  to  develop  a  type  of 
animal  that  would  possess  heat  tolerance  and  re- 
sistance to  insects  commonly  found  in  the  South. 

The  visiting  research  workers  were  shown  some 
of  the  crossbred  animals  that  have  so  far  been  de- 
veloped at  Clemson  by  crossing  the  Brown  Swiss, 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Holstein  breeds. 

Cooperating  in  the  project  are  the  state  experi- 
ment stations  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     Chairman  of  this  Tech- 


nical Committee  of  the  Southern  Regional  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeding  Project  is  Prof.  J.  P.  LaMaster, 
Head  of  the  Clemson  Dairy  Department,  with  Dr. 
I.  P.  Rupel  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  as 
secretary. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  ALPHA  ZETA 

The  Clemson  Chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta,  the  Nation- 
al Honorary  Agricultural  Fraternity,  took  in  fif- 
teen new  members  Thursday  night,  March  16,  at 
which  time  the  final  initiation  was  held.  The  new 
candidates  under-went  an  informal  initiation  dur- 
ing the  week  prior  to  March  16.  The  new  mem- 
bers are:  Burton  G.  Maxfield,  AH  senior  of  Hod- 
ges; Leonard  Ray  Allen,  VAE  sophomore  of  King's 
Creek;  Wyndham  M.  Manning,  Hort.,  junior  of 
Columbia;  Theiron  Donald  Wilson,  AgEd  junior  of 
Cades;  Harvey  H.  Wheless,  AgEd  senior  of  Thom- 
aston,  Ga.;  Charles  P.  Hamer,  Agron.  junior  of 
Tatum.  Other  new  members  were  Owen  F.  Huff, 
Agron.  senior  of  Branchville;  John  W.  Gregory, 
Jr.,  Agron.  junior  of  Oswego;  Leonard  D.  Reynolds, 
VAE  post  graduate  of  Timmonsville;  Lynwood  G. 
Melton,  AH  senior  of  Lyman;  Raymond  L.  Boozer, 
VAE  sophomore  of  Leesville;  William  H.  Craven, 
Agron.  senior  of  Bamberg;  Justus  M.  Curry, 
Agron.  senior  of  Gray  court;  H.  M.  Lightsey,  Agron. 
sophomore  of  Columbia. 

JUDGING  TEAMS 

Spring  plans  for  judging  contests  have  been 
made  for  Clemson  seniors,  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men. The  Senior  Judging  Team  is  now  hard  at 
work,  practicing  for  the  judging  contest  to  be  held 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  April  28.  Five  sen- 
iors will  represent  Clemson,  and  these  men  will 
be  selected  by  an  elimination  to  be  held  here  in 
early  April.  Clemson's  Freshman  Judging  Team, 
sponsored  by  the  Block  &  Bridle  Club,  will  be  se- 
lected here  May  21.  All  agricultural  freshmen  and 
sophomores  will  be  eligible  to  enter  this  selection 
contest,  if  they  have  not  taken  a  course  in  junior 
judging.  Trophies  and  medals  will  be  awarded  to 
the  winners  of  this  contest. 
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NEW  NAME  FOR  A.H.  CLUB 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clemson  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Club,  the  members  voted  to  incorporate 
the  club  into  the  National  Animal  Husbandry  Fra- 
ternity, and  to  change  the  name  of  the  local  club  to 
the  "Block  and  Bridle."  This  has  been  a  major 
issue  of  the  club  for  several  months,  and  the  vote 
was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  hook-up  with  the 
national  organization.  Most  of  the  agricultural 
schools  in  the  nation  are  represented  in  the  na- 
tional fraternity.  A  new  constitution  had  to  be 
drawn  up  to  comply  with  the  national  constitution 
of  the  fraternity.  The  club  will  add  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  a  social  chairman,  a  marshal,  and 
a  faculty  adviser. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  Clemson  A.H.  Club  was 
a  member  of  this  national  fraternity. 

FUTURE  FARMERS  ELECT  OFFICERS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clemson  chapter  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  officers  for  1950 
were  elected.  Those  elected  to  office  were  Thom- 
as E.  Bankhead,  junior  from  Sharon,  president; 
Charles  F.  Carmichael,  junior  from  York,  vice- 
president;  Robert  K.  West,  junior  from  Cameron, 
secretary;  and  J.  W.  Westmoreland,  junior,  treas- 
urer. 

DEMONSTRATION  AT  EDISTO 

The  latest  equipment  and  techniques  in  land 
clearing,  drainage,  ditching,  leveling,  terracing, 
and  pasture  preparation  were  shown  during  a  land 
development  demonstration  held  at  the  Edisto  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Blackville,  March  11. 
The  all-day  show  included  demonstrations  of  bull- 
dozers, tile  trenchers,  root  rakes,  land  levelers, 
motor  graders,  post  hole  diggers,  and  tree  setters. 

Inexpensive  fence  post  treatment  methods  and 
dynamite  ditching  were  also  shown  to  the  many 
visitors  who  attended.  In  addition,  the  latest 
equipment  for  pasture  preparation,  liming,  fertiliz- 
ing, and  seeding  were  in  operation  throughout  the 
day. 

One  of  the  day's  highlights  was  the  display  of 
what  is  reported  to  be  the  world's  largest  tractor. 


a  20-ton  giant,  which  was  used  in  the  land-clearing 
demonstration.  Sponsoring  the  demonstration  was 
the  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee,  composed 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Clemson  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  cooperation  with  various  heavy 
miachinery  dealers  in  the  state. 

Short  talks  were  made  by  Governor  J.  Strom 
Thurmond,  Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Sen- 
ator Edgar  A.  Brown  and  Representative  Sol  Blatt. 

A  barbecue  luncheon  was  served  to  approxi- 
mately a  thousand  visitors. 

AH  PROFESSORS  TO  RETURN 

R.  R.  Ritchie  will  return  to  Clemson  this  sum- 
mer to  resume  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  in  September.  For  the  past  two  years 
Prof.  Ritchie  has  been  serving  as  Livestock  Spec- 
ialist with  the  Occupation  Authority  in  Japan. 

Draytford  Richardson  will  also  return  to  Clem- 
son in  September  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry.  Prof.  Richardson  will  receive  his 
Master's  degree  this  summer  from  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa. 

DR.  FARRAR  TESTIFIES 

Dr.  M.  D.  Farrar,  Head,  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Entomology,  testified  on  March  23rd  before 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  Washington. 
Dr.  Farrar  presented  results  of  research  conducted 
by  the  experiment  station  and  gave  recommenda- 
tions for  the  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
This  was  part  of  the  current  investigation  on 
harmful  effects  of  organic  insecticides. 

AG.  ENGINEERS  MAKE  TRIP 

The  Clemson  Student  Branch  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  made  a  field 
trip  to  Atlanta,  Georgia  last  Thursday,  March  23. 
The  students  visited  the  General  Motors  Assembly 
Plant  and  observed  the  latest  large-scale  engineer- 
ing methods.  The  students  also  visited  the  new 
John  Deere  Plow  Company  branch  house  where 
up-to-date  farm  implements  are  assembled. 
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President  Truman,  in  his  state  of  the  union 
message,  stated  that  in  another  fifty  years  the 
U.  S.  should  reach  a  national  income  of  approxi- 
mately one  trillion  dollars  yearly.  An  economist 
recently  plotted  a  chart,  using  the  last  half-cen- 
tury's growth  as  his  basis,  and  projected  national 
income  to  the  year  2000  (fifty  years  hence).  He 
found  that  the  national  income  would  surpass  Mr. 
Truman's  estimate  and  would  reach  the  two  trill- 
ionth  mark.  Using  the  same  basis,  he  plotted  fed- 
eral receipts  (taxes)  and  found  that  it  met  the  na- 
tional income  line  at  the  year  1990.  From  then  on 
taxes  exceeded  the  national  income  at  a  ever- 
widening  span.  Taxation  and  spending  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  in  Washington  these  days. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  spending  means  more 
federal  aid,  more  federal  employees,  more  hand- 
outs, and  hence  more  VOTES. 

Quite  a  howl  has  been  raised  over  the  present 
farm  program  and  the  "potato  stinkeroo".  Millions 
of  bushels  of  government  bought  high  price  pota- 
toes are  being  dumped,  fed  to  hogs,  and  made  into 
fertilizer.  One  of  the  biggest  farces  of  the  program 
was  when  the  government  sold  a  Spanish  merchant 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  potatoes  at  one  cent  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  merchant  promptly  shipped  the 
potatoes  to  Spain  and  sold  the  sacks  for  thirty 
cents  each  .  .  . 

Now  why  do  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
present  farm  program?  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  the  whole  furore  is  a  technique  projected  by 
the  administration  itself,  with  the  intention  of 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  potato  scandal, 
and  thereby  convince  them  that  it's  time  to  try 
the  Brannan  plan.  Now  as  you  know,  Mr.  Brannan 
would  take  off  all  supports  on  all  farm  produce 
and  let  prices  fall  to  a  level  determined  by  supply 
and  demand.  Then,  under  his  plan,  he  would  pay 
subsidies  to  the  farmer  to  adjust  the  difference  be- 
tween price  of  farm  products  sold  and  that  pro- 
portion of  parity  that  Mr.  Brannan  should  decide 
the  farmer  should  have. 

No  one  knows  just  what  per  cent  of  the  potato 
crop  is  bought  by  the  government,  but  a  conserva- 


Opinions  expressed  on  this  page  are  those  of  the  editor 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  or  the  College. 


five  estimate  would  be  ten  per  cent.  This  means 
the  tax-payer  is  paying  for  an  estimated  ten  per 
cent  of  all  potatoes  produced  in  the  United  States 
under  the  present  system.  Under  the  Brannan 
plan  with  all  supports  off,  and  the  price  of  pota- 
toes seeking  an  international  level,  my  guess  is 
that  the  price  of  potatoes  would  drop  to  about  half 
their  present  price.  Then,  if  the  subsidies  plus  the 
market  price  were  equal  to  the  present  support 
price,  the  American  tax-payers  would  be  paying 
half  the  cost  of  all  potatoes  grown  in  the  U.  S. 
The  same  would  be  true  for  all  farm  commodities. 
We  don't  condone  either  the  present  farm  pol- 
icy or  the  proposed  Brannan  plan,  but  it  seems 
that  the  present  plan  would  be  less  of  a  burden 
on  the  tax-payer  than  the  proposed  plan  .  .  . 
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Chemical  Fertilizers 

(continued  from  page  thirteen) 
These  strictly  "organic  farmers" 
are  principally  against  the  use  of 
water-soluble  chemical  fertilizers, 
and  they  advocate  the  use  of  water- 
insoluble  chemical  compounds,  such 
as  ground  rock  phosphate  and  other 
mineral  rock  forms  which  contains 
potassium  and  the  trace  elements. 
They  apparently  realize  that  organic 
matter  alone  cannot  always  meet  the 
full  requirements  for  crop  growth. 
These  ground  rock  fertilizers,  be- 
come slowly  available  to  the  plant, 
and  when  they  are  available,  many 
are  in  the  same  forms  as  those 
nutrients  supplied  in  water-sol- 
uble chemical  fertilizers.  The  chem- 
ist can  extract  these  elements  from 
their  crude  forms  more  quickly  than 
if  similar  reactions  are  carried  on  in 
the  soil.  The  Organiculturists  still 
maintain  that  chemical  fertilizers 
are  harmful  and  tie  up  certain  trace 
minerals,  which  then  become  un- 
available to  the  plant.  This  could  be 
true  if  improper  fertilization  prac- 
tices are  followed,  but  if  proper  fer- 
tilization practices  are  adhered  to, 
the  nutrients  in  the  soil  will  be  in 
balance,  and  little  tying  up  will  oc- 
cur. 

Besides  tying  up  other  nutrients, 
the  organiculturists  claim  that  the 
soluble  chemicals  then  "force"  their 
way  into  plants.  "Forcing"  apparent- 
ly means  that  the  plants  do  not  want 
these     nutrients   and     already   have 
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sufficient  amounts  of  them  and  that 
these  unwanted  nutrients  then  sub- 
stitute themselves  for  other  nutri- 
ents really  needed  by  the  plant.  If 
certain  nutrients  are  not  present  in 
the  soil  or  remain  in  an  unavailable 
form,  sometimes  other  nutrients  will 
substitute  themselves  for  the  lacking 
nutrients,  'but  if  proper  fertilization 
practices  are  followed,  the  nutrients 
will  be  in  balance  and  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Crops  can  be  grown  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  organic  matter.  A 
new  phase  of  agriculture,  hydropon- 
ics, works  on  the  principle  of  sup- 
plying nutrients  to  the  plants  by 
chemical  fertilizers  alone.  An  artifi- 
cial culture  medium  is  used  to  take 
the  place  of  soil,  and  the  medium  is 
regulated  to  supply  to  the  plants 
grown  adequate  nutrients.  Hydro- 
ponics produces  crops  of  unsurpassed 
yields  and  quality.  Natives  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  other  areas  of  the 
world,  where  these  soils  are  too  in- 
herently poor  to  produce  crops,  have 
lived  successfully  from  produce 
grown  by  hydroponic  methods.  Our 
soils  need  organic  matter  and  can- 
not produce  good  crops  following 
the  applications  of  chemical  fertili- 
zers alone,  but  hydroponics  prove 
that  chemical  fertilizers  do  not  low- 
er the  nutritive  value  of  crops,  as  is 
claimed  by   the   Organiculturists. 

The  Organiculturists  point  to  China 
as  an  example  of  strictly  organic 
farming  to  show  others  that  those 
who  eat  foods  grown  organically  are 
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less  susceptible  to  certain  diseases. 
Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  to 
point  to,  the  Organiculturists  cer- 
tainly picked  the  wrong  country  as 
an  example  of  a  type  of  farming  that 
eliminates  diseases.  China  is  a  coun- 
try of  many  famines  and  diseases 
and  needs  its  agriculture  improved. 
The  Chinese  may  not  be  susceptible 
to  certain  diseases,  for  where  in  the 
world  can  one  find  a  better  example 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"?  The 
Organiculturists  also  say  that  the 
sulfur  in  chemical  fertilizers  may 
cause  cancer.  Until  more  is  learned 
about  cancer,  placing  the  blame  on 
chemical  fertilizers  is  only  an  as- 
sumption. The  sulfur  obtained  by 
the  plant  from  organic  matter  de- 
composition is  largely  in  the  same 
forms  as  that  supplied  by  chemical 
fertilizers. 

In  order  to  think  clearly,  one  must 
read  clearly.  Oftentimes  the  litera- 
ture written  against  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  misleading. 
Many  articles,  whose  titles  make 
claims  against  chemicals,  give  ex- 
amples of  the  improvements  in 
health  experienced  by  those  who 
eat  foods  grown  without  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  beforehand  is 
implied,  but  no  actual  statement  is 
made  as  to  what  was  eaten  before 
organically  produced  foods  were 
consumed.  Those  who  ate  the  or- 
ganically grown  foods  may  have 
been  eating  only  a  handful  of  rice  a 
day,  but  the  reader  can  easily  as- 
sume that  foods  grown  with  chemi- 
cals were  eaten,  as  implied  in  the 
literature.  Any  improvement  in  nu- 
trition, whether  organically  grown 
foods  or  foods  grown  with  the  aid  of 
chemicals  are  used,  will  cause  bodily 
improvement  to  those  who  eat  the 
more  nutritive  foods.  Until  the  nec- 
essary facts  are  known,  it  is  unwise 
to  make  assumptions. 

In  summary,  chemical  fertilizers 
are  not  harmful  to  use.  They  can  be 
put  to  a  good  advantage  when  used 
along  with  organic  matter.  Poor 
soils  especially  need  the  boost  that 
the  chemical  nutrients  offer,  for  or- 
ganic matter  is  not  too  stable  in  some 
soils,  and  its  advantages  will  be  lim- 
ited. It  is  not  always  practical  or 
profitable  to  follow  a  large  scale  or- 
ganic farming  program;  hence,  for 
best  crop  growth,  all  of  the  organic 
matter  possible — when  it  is  practi- 
cal— should  be  turned  into  the  soil, 
and  chemical  fertilizers  then  used  to 
promote  the  extra  growth. 
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(continued  from  page  six) 

ticed  that  large  flocks  of  birds  were 
following  them.  Upon  investigation, 
it  was  discovered  that  countless  in- 
sect larvae  were  already  leaving  the 
ground. 

On  a  small  scale,  experiments  with 
soil  fumigation  have  been  carried  on 
since  1948  by  R.  W.  Bailey,  County 
Agent  for  Richland  County,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Haley,  who  is  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  have 
had  good  results  with  both  Dowfume 
and  D-D.  Their  experiments  were 
conducted  on  gardens  and  soils  that 
were  to  be  used  for  such  crops  as 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes  and  okra. 
While  application  of  fumigant  is  ef- 
fective at  any  time  before  a  crop  is 
planted,  their  results  have  shown  it 
to  be  most  effective  when  applied 
about  one  month  ahead  of  the  crop. 


The  second  way  in  which  the  farm- 
er has  been  combating  his  under- 
ground enemies  is  through  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  insecticides. 
The  two  insecticides  that  are  most 
generally  used  today  are  chlordane 
and  BHC.  These  insecticides  have 
both  been  effective  in  overcoming 
the  wireworm  problem.  Chlordane 
has  proven  effective  against  the 
Southern  Corn  Rootworm  also.  The 
Clemson  Experiment  Station  has  run 
experiments  with  fertilizers  contain- 
ing chlordane  on  corn  and  greatly 
increased  yields  have  resulted.  The 
experiment  station  warns,  however, 
that  taste  contamination  or  other 
damage  may  result  from  the  use  of 
chlordane  on  other  crops.  The 
amount  of  chlordane  that  should  be 
mixed  with  a  ton  of  fertilizer  should 
be  adjusted  to  give  one  pound  of 
chlordane  to  the  acre  of  treated  land. 

Thus  by  the  use  of  two  methods, 
soil  fumigation  and  insecticide  ferti- 
lizers the  farmer  has  been  able  to 
control  the  underground  pests  that 


have  been  increasing  his  costs  and 
reducing  his  yields. 

One,  however,  should  keep  in  mind 
that  all  soil  parasites  are  not  detri- 
mental to  plants  grown  in  soils  abun- 
dant in  microorganisms.  A  lot  of  in- 
formation has  been  published  re- 
garding the  eradication  of  soil  para- 
sites, and  it  is  thus  easy  to  become 
prejudiced  against  all  soil  organisms. 
In  insect  control  sometimes  bene- 
ficial organisms  are  destroyed  along 
with  the  non-beneficial  ones,  and 
this  has  proved  to  be  a  problem  to 
those  investigators  of  new  insecti- 
cides. If  such  soil  organisms  as  earth- 
worms, nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  and 
beneficial  symbiotic  bacteria  are 
eradicated  along  with  harmful  or- 
ganisms, new  problems  in  soil  man- 
agement arise.  Those  workers  who 
are  seeking  new  insecticides  are  thus 
endlessly  looking  for  control  mater- 
ials with  selective  action;  that  is, 
chemicals  which  eliminate  undesir- 
able soil  organisms  but  do  not  dam- 
age beneficial  organisms. 
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Ascochyta  - 

(continued  from  page  eleven) 

also  seems  correlated  with  shade  and 
associated  high  humidity  since,  in  a 
survey  made  in  September  1949,  As- 
cochyta leaf  spots  were  much  more 
abundant  when  the  plants  were  large 
and  the  ground  was  well  shaded,  ap- 
parently because  of  the  higher  hu- 
midity around  the  central  and  lower 
portions  of  the  plant. 

Recent  experimentation  at  Clem- 
son  College  has  been  concerned  with, 
as  mentioned  before,  the  pathogen- 
icity in  relation  to  temperature  and 
humidity  to  the  infection  of  cotton 
seedlings.  Although  the  study  has 
not  been  completed,  there  are  some 
results  worthy  of  interest  concern- 
ing "damping-off"  of  cotton  seed- 
lings. In  these  studies  acid-delinted 
cotton  seeds  were  inoculated  with 
the  Ascochyta  fungus  by  soaking 
them  for  5  minutes  in  water  contain- 
ing mycelial  fragments  of  the  fungus 


which  were  obtained  from  fungus 
colonies  grown  on  nutrient  agar.  The 
seeds  were  germinated  in  sterile  sand 
to  which  the  proper  amount  of  a 
balanced  fertilizer  solution  had  been 
added.  Uninoculated  seeds  were 
germinated  under  similar  conditions. 
Each  test  consisted  of  a  planting  of 
32  seeds  in  triplicate,  a  total  of  96 
seeds,  in  dishes  in  which  6  pounds  of 
dry  steamed  sand  had  been  placed 
initially.  These  seeds  were  grown 
in  cases  at  temperatures  of  18,  21,  24, 
27,  and  30  degrees  Centigrade,  a 
range  of  64  to  86  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
In  these  tests  the  number  of  healthy 
seedlings  after  2  weeks  of  growth  for 
these  temperatures  were  0,  2,  22,  64, 
and  92,  respectively  for  the  innocu- 
lated  seeds.  The  percent  of  emerg- 
ence and  healthy  seedlings  for  the 
same  length  of  time  was  85,  87,  96, 
97,  and  98  percent,  respectively  for 
the  uninoculated  seeds.  These  show 
that  heavy  seeedling  losses  can  be 
expected  from  18  to  24  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade.    At   18   degrees   Centigrade 


ArmoMir  Quiz  •  •  •  Test  your  knowledge! 

If  you  answer  these  questions  correctly  you  have  a  high 
I.  Q.  — as  far  as  cattle  raising  and  beef  packing  are 
concerned. 


Questions 
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AND  COMPANY 


1.  How  much  of  an  average  beef  steer  "on  the  hoof"  is 
meat? 

Q        457,         Q         557o  Q        63% 

2.  Beef  animal  dressing  percentages  vary  with  age,  sex, 
finish,  and  other  factors.  Which  of  the  following  is  the 
closest  range  of  dressing  percentages  of  beef  animals.' 

Q       40-70%      Q       30-60%      Q       48-65% 

3<  The  short  loin,  source  of  the  best  steaks,  is  about  what 
percent  of  a  beef  carcass.' 

Q       5%       Q       9%       Q       14%      Q      18% 

4.  The  hide  from  a  $200  steer  is  worth  approximately  how 
much.'  (When  sold  by  the  packer). 

□        $15  □        $24  [j        $68 

1.  The  average  beef  steer  has  a  dressing  percentage  of 
about  55%. 

2.  The  correct  answer  is  48-65%.  Top  quality  beef  steerr 
shrunk  out  for  show,  may  yield  70%. 

3.  Only  9^  of  a  beef  carcass  is  short  loin. 

4.  About  $15. 


Union  Stock  Yards      •      Chicago   9,   Illinois 


Answers 


none  of  the  inoculated  seed  emerged, 
whereas  85  percent  of  the  uninocu- 
lated seeds  produced  healthy  plants. 
The  embryos  of  the  inoculated  seeds 
were  completely  rotted  when  ex- 
amined after  14  days  incubation.  At 
30  degrees  Cenitgrade,  no  seedlings 
were  infected,  and  germination  of 
both  the  uninoculated  and  inoculated 
seeds  was  97  percent. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  infection 
on  emerged  seedlings  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  reddish  brown  lesion 
at  the  ground  level.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  stem  (cortex)  below  the 
soil  level  is  invaded,  becomes  choco- 
late in  color,  and  sloughs  off  easily 
when  pulled  through  the  forefinger 
and  thumb.  The  destruction  of  the 
cortex  will  cause  the  seedling  to  fall 
over,  but  the  cotyledons  (seed  leav- 
es) may  remain  normal  for  several 
days.  Wilting  of  the  cotyledons  does 
not  occur  until  the  cortex  has  be- 
come rotted  over  a  considerable  area 
and  the  fungus  has  invaded  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  stem  (stele).  This 
slow  development  of  wilting  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  rapid  wilting 
of  the  cotyledons  when  seedlings  are 
infected  by  the  two  pathogens,  the 
anthracnose  and  Rhizoctonia  fungi, 
which  are  the  most  frequent  causess 
of  extensive  seedling  damping-off. 
These  two  fungi  invade  the  stele  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  cortex  is  well 
infected. 

Experiments  were  conducted  at  24 
degrees  Centigrade  and  18  degrees 
Centigrade  with  seeds  which  had 
been  inoculated  with  spores  only. 
These  spores  were  obtained  from  the 
fruiting  bodies  of  Ascochyta  fungus. 
In  the  results  so  far  obtained,  the 
seeds  inoculated  with  the  spore  sus- 
pension have  produced  a  greater 
number  of  seedlings  than  the  seeds 
inoculated  by  the  mycelial  suspen- 
sion. However,  the  observations  af- 
ter a  16-day  period  indicate  that 
about  the  same  percentage  of  the 
seedlings  will  be  killed  for  both  types 
of  inoculation. 

Observations  made  last  season  in 
a  field  of  cotton  in  which  the  old 
stalks  had  been  turned  under  six 
weeks  before  planting  showed  no  in- 
fection by  the  Ascochyta  fungus, 
while  the  part  of  the  field  in  which 
the  stalks  were  not  plowed  under 
until  the  time  of  the  planting,  the  in- 
cidence   of   the   disease    was   severe 

(Continued  on  page  thirty-two) 
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Substituting  a  bucket  for  old  bossy,  at 
weaning  time,  usually  sets  the  stage  for 
a  barnyard  rodeo.  The  meekest  little  calf 
sees  red  when  he's  faced  with  a  pail-^ 
bucks  and  bawls  like  a  wild  steer.  No 
wonder  farm  boys  dislike  playing  foster 
mother  to  a  stubborn  calf.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  tasks  that  are  just  as  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable as  they  w^ere  in  grandpa's  day. 

A  mechanical  calf  weaner  may  remain 
a  dream  of  weary  farm  boys,  but  modern 
power  machinery  has  already  revolution- 
ized most  other  farm  jobs.  This  equip- 
ment saves  much  of  the  muscle  work  that 
farming  used  to  require,  and  steals  hours 
from  the  clock  that  can  be  invested  in 
other  projects  or  spent  with  the  family. 
It  reduces  the  weather  hazard,  cuts 
production  costs — helps  to  make  farming 
a  more  stable  and  profitable  business. 

No  wonder  so  many  farm  boys  are  stick- 
ing with  the  land  rather  than  seeking  their 
fortunes  in  the  city.  They  are  discovering 
first-hand  that  the  farm  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  profit  and  a  satisfying  way  of 
life  that  few  jobs  in  town  can  match. 
Yes,  modern  John  Deere  power  equip- 
ment is  doing  a  lot  to  keep  our  ambitious 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  where  their 
leadership  can  help  to  realize  our  dream 
of  a  more  productive  agriculture,  a 
stronger  America,  and   a  better  world. 


JOHN     DEERE    •    MOLINE    *    ILLINOIS 


Parity  Prices  -- 

(continued  from  page  eight) 
basis  for  the  relationships  up  to  date. 
The  base  period  1910-14,  however, 


is  still  used  as  a  primary  medium  of 
measurement.  In  step  two,  the  index- 
es are  calculated  as  in  the  old  formu- 
la by  use  of  the  1910-14  base  period. 
After     obtaining     the     "adjusted" 


Inoculated  Legume  Crops  are 

YOUR  CHEAPEST  SOURCE  FOR 

•  SOIL-BUILDING  NITROGEN 

•  BIGGER  YIELDS  OF  HAY  AND  SEED 

•  MORE  MEAT  — MORE  MILK 


There  is  no  easier,  cheaper  way  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  grow- 
ing legumes  than  the  simple  habit  of  inoculating  with  NITRAGIN. 
For  just  a  few  cents  you  can  help  rebuild  soils  and  boost  yields  at 
the  same  time.  Get  bigger  returns  from  better  yields  of  clovers, 
alfalfa  and  other  legumes  .  .  .  increase  your  profits  from  meat  and 
milk.  Don't  take  chances — always  inoculate  with  NITRAGIN,  the 
proved  and  preferred  inoculant  in  the  orange-colored  can. 

Get    Full    Information    FREE,,, 
Find  Out  How  to  Grow  Better  Legumes 

Valuable  free  booklet  tells  timely  facts  on  growing  better  soybeans, 
alfalfa,  clovers,  etc.,  for  cash,  feed  and  soil  building.  Write  today. 

THE    NITRAGIN    COMPANY,    INC. 

3929    NORTH    BOOT!!    ST.   o    MILV/AUKEE,  WIS. 


price  for  a  specific  commodity  as 
directed  above,  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  all  commodities, 
including  taxes,  interest,  and  wages 
(as  provided  in  the  recent  legisla- 
tion) is  calculated  for  the  month  for 
which  parity  is  being  sought.  In  Jan- 
uary 1950  this  index  stood  at  249. 
This  multiplied  by  the  "adjusted" 
price  of  any  commodity  gives  the 
"new"  parity  price  for  that  commod- 
ity. The  average  of  the  indexes  of 
prices  received  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1950,  is  calculated  to  be  2Q2. 
Therefore,  the  parity  price  for  cot- 
ton as  calculated  under  the  new  for- 
mula would  be  as  follows: 
$0.2248  divided  by  202  equals 
0.1113  multiplied  by  249  equals 
$0.2771    (parity  price) 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  do  not  end 
with  the  changes  in  the  method  of 
calculating  parity  prices,  but  extend 
to  the  provisions  specified  for  vari- 
ous commodities.  Basic  commodities 
are  separated  from  non-basic  com- 
modities relative  to  the  provisions 
for  each  under  the  new  legislation. 
There  are  presently  six  items  on  the 
list  of  basic  commodities.  These  in- 
clude cotton,  corn,  wheat,  peanuts, 
rice  and  tobacco.  For  basic  commod- 
ities, the  legislation  provides  that  the 
parity  price  until  1954  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  price  calculated  by  the 
old  formula.  In  effect,  this  means 
that  the  parity  price  which  is  higher 
as  calculated  by  the  old  or  new  for- 
mula will  be  used  until  1954. 

For  non-basic  commodities,  the 
parity  price  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
transitional  price.  The  transitional 
price  is  one  obtained  as  a  transition- 
al medium  from  the  old  system  to 
the  new.  It  is  defined  as  the  parity 
price  obtained  under  the  old  formu- 
la reduced  by  5  percent  for  each  cal- 
endar year  since  January  1949.  The 
transitional  price  will  be  used  for 
these  commodities  until  it  becomes 
as  low  as  the  parity  price  calculated 
by  the  new  formula,  after  which  the 
latter  will  be  in  effect  so  long  as  it 
remains  equal  to  or  higher  than  the 
former. 

The  parity  prices  discussed  above 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  sup- 
port prices  for  various  commodities. 
Commodity  prices  may  be  supported 
at  various  percentages  of  the  parity 
prices.  These  support  prices  are  like- 
ly to.  fluctuate  under  current  legis- 
lation according  to  both  economic 
and  politicial  expediency. 
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NOW  A  f(f(lffS^  FORAGE  HARVEST 


FORAGE    harvester 


America's  heaviest  tonnage  crop  is  forage.  Now  an 
economical,  completely  mechanized  system  takes  the 
hard  pitchfork  labor  out  of  handling  all  forage  crops — 
green,  wilted  or  dry. 

Allis-Chalmers  introduces  two  new  companion 
machines,  a  Forage  Harvester  and  a  Forage  Blower. 
Operated  by  a  full  2-plow  tractor  with  power  take-off, 
the  Forage  Harvester  is  actually  three  machines  in  one: 

A  DIRECT- CUT  HARVESTER  for  cutting  and 
chopping  grass  and  legumes  for  silage,  and  com 
stalks  for  stover. 

A  WINDROW  HARVESTER  with  pick-up  mecha- 
nism, for  chopping  wilted  or  dry  hay,  combined 
straw,  or  roughage  for  bedding. 

A  ROW-CROP  HARVESTER  for  cutting  and  chop- 
ping corn,  sorghums,  and  other  tall  row  crops. 

You  purchase  one  base  machine,  plus  any  or  all  of 
the  three  attachments. 

With  the  new  3-in-l  Forage  Harvester  and  Forage 
Blower,  power  takes  the  crop  all  the  way  from  field 
to  storage.  Moderately  priced,  they  make  home 
ownership  practical  for  the  individual  family  farm 


(ILLIS-CHflLMERS 

■  tractor    division  .  MILWAUKEE    1,  U.  S.  A. 


•  Heavy  36-inch  wide  cylinder 

•  Curved,  spiralled  tool-steel  knives 

•  Built-in  knife  sharpener 

•  Positive  feeding,  air-blast  delivery 


FORAGE  ELi 


Matches  the  capacity  of  the  Forage  Harvester. 
Handles  all  forages  from  silage  to  long,  chopped 
or  wilted  hay.  Extra  long  lift-up  conveyor  raises 
vertically.  Large  capacity  blower  pipe. 


Roses  - 


(continued  from  page  seven) 
Roses  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  classes.  There  are:  border  roses, 
climbing  roses,  cut  flower  roses,  bed- 
ding roses  and  others  of  minor  im- 
portance. There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  their  general  cul- 
ture is  about  the  same  except  for 
pruning.  Border  roses  such  as  the 
Rugosa  rose  or  Carolina  rose  require 
no  pruning  except  cutting  out  dead 
or  weak  branches  and  cutting  off 
the  entire  top  every  five  or  six  years. 
When  pruning  Wichuraiana  or  most 
other  climbing  roses,  cut  out  most  of 
the  old  branches  immediately  after 
blooming  so  that  the  young  wood 
will  be  stimulated.  Do  not  cut  out 
the  young  wood  for  it  is  here  that 
next  year's  blooms  will  be  produced. 
Cherokee  roses  should  be  treated  like 
the  border  roses.  Climbing  hybrid 
tea  roses  bloom  throughout  the  sea- 
son and  the  blooms  form  on  current 
season's  wood.  Prune  only  to  re- 
move weak  wood  and  those  growths 
that  are  in  undesirable  locations.  Cut 
flower  roses  generally  require  severe 
pruning  if  they  are  to  produce  in- 


dividual blossoms  of  high  quality. 
Pruning  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  danger  from  freezing  is  past.  Cut 
out  all  weak  or  dead  branches  and 
then  cut  each  main  bi-anch  back  to 
leave  four  or  five  eyes.  The  bedding 
roses  are  generally  dwarf  roses  with 
a  mature  height  of  one  to  two  feet. 
Their  only  requirements  are  that 
they  should  be  fed  liberally  and 
pruned   moderately   but   regularly. 

From  the  standpoint  of  propaga- 
tion roses  may  be  considered  in  two 
groups — those  which  will  reproduce 
from  seed,  with  only  trifling  varia- 
tions, and  those  which  will  not  come 
true  from  seed  and  must  be  propa- 
gated vegetatively,  that  is,  from  a 
piece  of  stem  with  one  or  more  buds 
or  eyes.  Most  of  the  rose  species  are 
grown  from  seed  but  hybrids  must 
be  propagated  vegetatively.  There 
are  a  number  of  vegetative  ways  of 
propagation.  Some  roses  produce 
stems  that  run  under  ground  throw- 
ing up  new  growth  at  intervals.  This 
is  called  "suckering".  These  under- 
ground stems  can  be  dug  up  and  cut 
into  pieces,  each  having  a  bud.  These 
pieces  can  be  planted  and  each  root- 
ed piece  having  a  live  bud  will  make 


a  new  plant.  Budding  and  grafting 
are  frequently  used  methods  of  prop- 
agating roses.  They  involve  growing 
a  top  of  one  kind  of  rose  on  the  root 
of  another  kind.  There  are  several 
methods  of  budding  and  grafting 
each  of  which  has  it's  own  name. 
Propagation  may  also  be  by  cuttings 
of  immature  wood,  called  "green- 
wood" cuttings,  or  of  mature  wood, 
called  "hardwood"  cuttings.  Some 
home  gardners  grow  their  own  roses 
from  plants  they  have  seen  and  ad- 
mired in  their  neighbor's  garden. 

This  writer  hopes  that  the  reader 
realizes  that  because  this  article  is 
of  a  general  nature,  there  is  much 
rather  important  information  con- 
cerning roses  that  has  been  left  out. 
There  is  no  list  of  species  or  varie- 
ties of  the  classes  named.  This  ma- 
terial was  intentionally  left  out  be- 
cause climatic  conditions  greatly  in- 
fluence the  adaptibility  of  a  variety 
to  a  particular  region  of  the  country. 
It  is  suggested  that  persons  who  in- 
tend to  take  up  growing  roses  con- 
sult local  growers,  nurserymen,  and 
their  state  Experiment  Station  or 
Extension  Service  for  detailed  infor- 
mation. 


NACO  OFFERS  THE  LATEST 


Insecticides 


s 


Fertilizers 


Producers  of  all  Types  of  Insecticidal  and  Fungicidal  Mixtures 

Naco  Fertilizer  Company  has  pioneered  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  newer 
organic  insecticides  and  fungicides.  For  instance,  Naco  was  the  first  com- 
pany in  South  Carohna  to  promote  the  use  of  Chlordane  in  fertiHzer  for 
wireworm  control.  With  the  advent  of  the  "newer"  insecticides  (BHC,  DDT, 
Chlordane,  Toxaphene,  etc.),  Naco  has  succeeded  in  keeping  abreast  with 
the  insecticide  industry  —  offering  to  its  consumers  the  latest  and  best 
insecticides  or  fungicides  available. 


Recently,  Naco  has  offered  a  special  pasture  fertilizer  with  Minor  Elements. 
The  minor  element  formula  was  suggested  by  the  Agronomy  Department  of 
Clemson  and  has  proven  itself  successful  in  developing  better  quality  pas- 
tures with  the  benefits  passed  on  to  the  beef  animal  in  the  form  of  enriched 
nutrition.  Naco's  special  pasture  fertilizer  is  a  3-12-12  mixture  with  iron, 
boron,  cobalt,  zinc,  copper,  magnesium  and  manganese  added. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  Naco's  insecticides,  fungicides,  or  ferti- 
lizer, consult  your  nearest  Naco  dealer  or  write  direct  to  — 

NACO   FERTILIZER   COMPANY 

CHARLESTON.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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Constant  ESSO  Research  Aids  the  Farmer 


The  huge  new  Esso  building  at  Linden,  New  Jersey,  pictured 
above  is  one  of  the  world's  most  modern  petroleum  research 
laboratories,  where  Esso  engineers  and  technicians  are  con- 
stantly seeking  ways  to  make  farming  easier,  better,  more 
profitable.  Here,  new  ESSO  Products  and  uses  are  being  devel- 
oped and  tested  in  co-operation  with  state  farm  experiment 
stations  to  meet  problems  and  improve  farming. 


HIGH-QUALITY  products  for 
MODERN  farming 

Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil 
Esso  Extra  Gasoline 
Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil 
Esso  Tractor  Fuel 
Esso  Weed  Killer  35 
and  many  other 
Esso  Farm  Products 


you  can  depend  on 


AGRICULTURAL    STUDENTS 

are  offered  free  subscriptions  to  the 
regularly  published  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS.  Every  issue  packed  with 
valuable  articles  and  helpful  hints 
on  modern  farming  methods.  Write 
today  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15  West 
51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


(€sso) 
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ESSO      STANDARD      OIL      COMPANY 


FROM  THE 
FURROWS 


By  "TOOK"  GANDY 


When  I  was  asked  to  write  this 
article,  due  to  the  absence  of  Ray 
(I'm  finally  going  to  graduate)  Alex- 
ander, I  really  had  no  idea  how  to 
begin.  Then  after  a  week  or  so  with 
my  eyes  and  ears  to  the  private  lives 
of  the  so  called  "Plow  Boys",  I  was 
convinced  that  maybe  I  should  write 
a  book  instead  of  a  few  paragraphs. 
You  know  the  troops  will  talk  about 
their  little  escapades.  This  is  where 
I  fit  into  the  story.  I  am  to  compile 
all  of  the  prankish  adventures  of  the 
boys  in  Long  Hall. 

From  all  that  I  have  heard,  Billy 
Smith  is  still  "King  Lover"  among 
the  "Local  Queens."  They  tell  me  he 
has  a  reserved  seat  at  the  coming 
Calhoun  High  School  Junior-Senior 
Banquet.  It  must  be  nice  to  know 
so  many  cute  girls!  How  do  you  do 
it,  Billy? 

Bert  Holland,  Bill  Deas,  Charlie 
O'Neal,  and  Sambo  Currie  have  set 
up  housekeeping  out  on  the  Green- 
ville highway  since  the  beginning  of 
this  semester.  The  "Housemother" 
failed  to  arrive,  but  their  faithful 
friends  Haige  and  Haige  never  fail 
to  get  there  every  night  before  sun- 
down. Just  one  other  thing  boys,  we 
are  still  having  classes  you  know. 

Buddy  (I  don't  cull  nothing)  Lem- 
on hasn't  been  able  to  get  around  so 
well  for  the  past  few  weeks  due  to 
a  dislocated  knee.  It  seems  that 
there  was  a  party  going  on  over  at 
the  "Fat  Gals"  house  in  Anderson 
and  Buddy  was  dancing  with  the 
"Beast".  During  the  course  of  the 
dance,  there  was  a  miss  step  by  one 
of  them  and  Buddy  ended  up  on  the 
Bottom.  Sorry  about  that  knee,  Bud- 
dy. 

Harold  Furse  has  really  been 
keeping  the  roads  from  Clemson  to 
Pendleton  hot  since  mid- winters.  He' 
met  a  cute  little  lassie  (M.  S.)  and 
just  can't  seem  to  get  her  out  of  his 


system.     Harold     thinks  he's    found 
something  new  and  I  just  can't  bear 
to  tell  him  that  it  is  a  beaten  path, 
all  the  girls  in  Anderson  very  well 

Johnny  Hardwick  seems  to  have 
all  the  girls  in  Anderson  very  well 
satisfied  with  his  idle  lingo.  But  he 
really  has  been  looking  a  little  un- 
der-fed lately — could  it  be  all  talk 
that's  taking  the  weight  off  poor 
Johnny? 

Well,  the  School  of  Agriculture  has 
finally  got  a  representative  on  the 
Senior  Council  and  a  good  one  at 
that.  Bill,  keep  your  eyes  on  your 
"cornbread  loving"  friends  and  don't 
forget  'em. 

The  "Lord"  has  really  been  worry- 
ing about  losing  some  of  his  Agrono- 
my staff  next  fall  due  to  one  or  two 
planning  on  working  on  their  Doc- 
tors' degree.  If  he  doesn't  watch  out, 
he  is  just  as  liable  to  lose  his  secre- 
tary since  "Dirt"  Steedly  has  moved 
in. 

W.  D.  "Country"  Evans  swears 
that  he  gave  "Fruity"  the  shaft,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  just  the  op- 
posite.    How  about  it,  "Country?" 

Tom  Wallace  has  finally  left  the 
dear  ole'  campus  and  set  a  good  time 
record  but  Ray  Alexander  is  trying 
hard  to  break  it. 

"Nose"  Gilliam  and  Bobby  Brown 
have  been  looking  rather  under- 
nourished since  they  have  finished 
both  their  meats  courses. 

Jack  (I  love  to  knock  out  win- 
dows) Early  hasn't  been  on  any  more 
of  his  "Calvert  Cadis  escapades" 
since  the  last  little  escapade  cost  him 
nine  windows  and  a  frame. 

Moose  (I  still  run  the  barn)  McLin 
has  finally  met  his  master, — and  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  it  IS  a  woman.  He 
has  his  orders  to  be  in  Ridgeland  not 
later  than  four  o'clock  every  Satur- 
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day  afternoon,  and  believe  you  me, 
he  is  going  if  he  has  to  walk.  Ain't 
cha'  "Moosie?" 

"Boots"  Altman  sho'  got  the  shaft 
at  Coker.  I'll  get  the  details  and  let 
you  know  next  issue.  "Boots",  you 
have  had  it.  I 

Of  course  there  are  quite  a  few 
more  on  the  campus  that  are  in  the 
same  fix.  If  John  Esterling  spent 
as  much  time  on  his  books  as  he  did 
on  the  highway  between  Clemson 
and  Florence,  he  would  be  a  high 
honor  student.  Don't  laugh  Ralph 
Jackson,  you  haven't  missed  a  week- 
end at  Winthrop  College  this  year. 

Roland  Hewitt,  leader  of  three 
squads  and  one  of  William  (I  have 
three  left  feet)  Derieux's  troopers,  is 
really  a  lover.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  just  ask  him.  It  never  fails  to 
snow  no  matter  where  Roland's  apt 
to  go.  Or  at  least  that's  his  side  of 
the  story.  You  know  Derieux  is 
majoring  in  Poultry.  Quite  fitting 
isn't  it? 

During  the  last  dance  weekend  a 
few  boys  and  I  were  riding  around 
after  the  dance.  We  noticed  a  car 
parked  down  by  the  stadium  and 
thought  maybe  someone  was  having 
car  trouble.  So  we  pulled  up  along 
side  and  it  happened  to  be  Billy  Pat- 
ton.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  engine 
trouble.  He  said,  "No."  So  I  thought 
maybe  it  was  the  carburetor,  but  he 
said  "No."  Finally  I  said,  "Is  your 
tire  down?"  Billy  replied,  "Nope, 
I  didn't  have  to." 

My  space  has  run  out  on  me  so 
like  the  farmer  told  the  potato —  "I 
will  plant  you  now  but  I  will  dig  you 
later." 

Bye  now  —  "Took" 

P.S.:  You  plow  boys  better  be 
good,  or  you'll  sho  read  about  it  in 
the  next  issue  of  this  Ag  rag. 
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#  VISIONLINED  cultivating  and  planting. 

#  MIVI  Cultivators  are  made  in  two,  four,  and 
six-roYi  sizes. 

#  Easily  converted  to  drill  planter  by  removing 
cultivator  shanks  and  mounting  IVIM  attach' 
ments  on  the  cultivator  frame. 

#  Parallel  link  construction  for  instant,  positive, 
even  depth  penetrations. 

#  New  Uni-Matic  Power  for  hydraulic  control  of 
implements  to  get  more  work  done  every  hour. 


Your  MM  Dealer  Has  Complete 
Service  Facilities  and  Skilled 
Mechanics  To  Serve  You  Welti 


SEE  WHAT  YOU'RE  DOING! 

Because  MM  tractors  are  completely  VISION- 
LINED,  you  can  easily  watch  the  work  being 
done  without  stretching  or  straining.  MM  Quick- 
On — Quick-Off  Attachments  are  easily  con- 
trolled from  the  seat  of  the  tractor  .  .  .  are  easy 
to  see  and  operate.  Get  complete  details  now 
from  your  dealer. 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 


INNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 

MINNEAPOLIS    1,    MINNESOTA 


1 


Ascochyta 


(continued  from  page  twenty-four) 
and  many  of  the  plants  were  killed. 
Following  this  trend  of  thought  and 
considering  observations  made  by 
Elliott,  one  could  conclude  that  early 
turning  of  stalks  could  be  a  possible 
means  for  control  of  the  disease 
when  cotton  is  to  be  followed  by  cot- 
ton. It  also  appears  that  crop  rota- 
tion would  be  another  means  of  con- 
trol. This  is  supported  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Elliott  who  found  that 
the  fungus  is  able  to  overwinter  on 
dead  stalks  in  the  field  and  is  able  to 
infect  cotton  throughout  the  follow- 
ing season. 


THREE-MINUTE    AGS 


"Hello,  Madam  Mimi,  speaking." 
No,  no,  operator,  I  said  'Give  me 
the  storehouse.'  " 


A  tobacco  farmer  was  asked  why 
he  refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to 
enroll  at  college. 

"Wal,"  he  replied,  "I  started  gittin' 
mad  when  they  told  her  to  go  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  to  matriculate, 
but  by  cracky,  I  shore  put  my  foot 
down  when  they  said  she  had  to  use 
the  same  curriculum  as  the  men!" 
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QUESTIONS 


If  you  locate  me,  you'll  see  this  modern  age, 
Add  a  furry  friend  who  lurks  upon  the  back  page. 

Where  the  dogwood  grows  you'll  find  me  too. 
Believe  me,  solver,  I'm  pale  in  hue. 

What's  the  smoke  that  satisfies  ?  Simple  as  A  B  C, 
Look  at  the  frame's  initial  lines;  its  slogan  is  in  1,  8,  3. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a  carton  of  Chester  field  Cigarettes  each. 

4.  Enterasmanyasyouhke,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  accompany  each  entry. 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  publication  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 

LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
A  FRANK   CAPRA.  Honest  or   without   guile   is  "frank."  A 
beautiful  isle,  Capri,  with  a  change  of  a  vowel,  gives  Capra. 

g  CROSBY.  Crops  of  the  birds  are  "craws;"  and  insect  that  hums 
is  "bee."  Run  them  together  and  yoru  have  CRAWSBEE 
(CROSBY). 

Q  SEA,  SEE,  C.  The  "Sea"  of  Green  Sea,  the  "See"  in  the  phrase 
"See  Bing  in  bis  latest  Picture,"  and  the  C.  of  "S.  C." 
WINNERS... 


A.  C.  Livingston,  Chippy  Flake.  Alan  Chandler,  J.  W. 
Rogers,  J.  M.  Smoak,  W.  J.  Coker,  W.  C.  Moorman. 
J.  W.  Lambert,  J.  G.  Williamson,  Charles  Atkinson. 
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The  quiet  little  freshman  coed  from 
the  country  was  on  her  first  college 
date,  and  thrilled  beyond  words.  She 
didn't  want  to  appear  countryfied. 
She  had  put  on  her  prettiest  dress, 
gotten  a  sophisticated  hair-do,  and 
was  all  prepared  to  talk  understand- 
ingly  about  music,  art  or  politics. 

Her  hero  took  her  to  a  movie,  and 
then  to  the  favorite  college  cafe. 

"Two  beers,"  he  told  the  waiter. 

She,  not  to  be  outdone,  murmured: 
"The  same  for  me." 


"Did  you  hear  what  happened 
when  Mary  backed  into  the  airplane 
propellor?" 

"No,  what?" 

"Disaster." 


One  of  the  guests  turned  to  a  man 
by  his  side  to  criticize  the  singing  of 
the  woman  soloist. 

"What  a  terrible  voice!  Do  you 
know  who  she  is?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "She's  my 
wife." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course 
it  isn't  her  voice  really.  It's  the  stuff 
they  make  her  sing.  I  wonder  who 
wrote  that  awful  song?" 

"I  did,"  was  the  answer. 


Once  there  was  a  traveling  sales- 
man. He  was  new  to  the  job — but  he 
had  heard  a  lot  of  jokes  about  farm- 
ers' daughters.  So  when  it  got  late, 
instead  of  stopping  in  town,  he  went 
to  the  nearest  farmhouse  The  people 
were  very  hospitable;  they  invited 
him  to  spend  the  night.  They  had  a 
daughter!  And  as  usual  there  were 
only  two  bedrooms,  one  for  the  old 
couple;  and  the  salesman  was  told  to 
sleep  in  the  daughter's  room. 

About  nine  o'clock  they  all  went 
to  bed  for  a  good  night's  rest  The 
next  morning  the  farmer  got  up,  his 
wife  got  up,  the  salesman  got  up,  and 
the  daughter  got  home  from  college. 


Hurry!  Boys 

Read  the  directions  of  the  contest 
and  get  your  entry  down  to  Harry 
Dukes  in  Room  3-B-29  quick  as  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  The  first  ten  get  a  free 
carton  of  CHESTERFIELDS  ...  Ed. 
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Men  and  Machines  that  Help  Maintain 
International  Harvester  Leadership 


^'FINGERPRINTING" 
METALS 

To  Weed  Out 
Bad  Actors 
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Electron  Microscope'  Helps  IH  Researchers  to 
Study  Minute  Particles  Never  Seen  Before 
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Here's  what  an  IH  researcher  sees 

when  he  looks  at  a  sample  of  steel 
under  the  electron  microscope. 
This  is  a  picture  of  the  internal 
structure  of  heat-treated  steel. 


An  electron  microscope,  which  en- 
larges objects  100,000  times,  helps  IH 
researchers  to  study  the  make-up  of 
metals.  Minute  particles  that  hide 
from  ordinary  microscopes  are  easily 
seen.  This  enables  International  Har- 
vester technicians  to  "fingerprint" 
metals— to  actually  take  the  measure  of 
particles  in  steel.  These  findings  help 


to  solve  practical  manufacturing 
problems  in  IH  factories. 

The  250  technicians  at  IH  Manufac- 
turing Research  work  closely  with 
product  engineers  and  production 
men  in  IH  factories.  This  trail-blazing 
team  constantly  seeks  ways  to  improve 
today's  farm  equipment— helps  to  plan 
even  better  products  for  the  future. 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . .  iSSSfg) 
Motor  Trucks  . .  .«^SJ^  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Jt^^^  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  . . . 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Starring  in  Darryl  F.  Zanuck's  Producfio 

"TWELVE  O'CLOCK  HIGH" 

A  20^"  Cen fury  Fox  Picture 
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...and  JASPER  T.Carter, 

PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMER  says- 

"chesterfield  pays  the  top  price  to  get 
the  very  best  mild,  ripe  tobacco. 
Chesterfield  has  been  my  cigarette 


f'-^'^ilPf,  for  over  35  years." 
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BLANCH,  N.  C. 


I 


the  Best  cigarette  for  Y0\}  to  smoke 
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Yes.  Cfimels  are  SO  MILD  that  in  a  coast-to-coast  test 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels  — 
and  only  Camels  — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 
specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported 

]\'OT  O.XE  SIXttLE  CASE  OF  THROAT 
IRKITATIOX  due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 
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Grains  of  Opinion  -  - 

Federal  Aid  or  More  Taxes 
By  ALAN  B.  SIBLEY 

South  Carolina  still  holds  to  the 
idea  of  maintaining  States  Rights; 
that  is,  little  government  interfer- 
ence in  state  affairs.  Most  of  us  are 
opposed  to  Federal  Aid,  for  we  feel 
that  such  aid  only  magnifies  social- 
ism. 

This  problem  brings  certain  re- 
sponsibilities with  it.  For  instance, 
if  we  do  not  accept.  Federal  Aid  to 
education,  then  is  it  not  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  to  offer  its  school 
children  the  same  opportunities  for 
education  that  the  increased  funds 
from  Federal  Aid  would  provide? 

Most  of  us  feel,  even  though  we 
may  not  have  realized  the  above  ob- 
ligation, that  we  are  also  ogligated 
to  future  generations  to  keep  the 
socialism,  which  Federal  Aid  might 
instigate,  out  of  our  state.  We  should 
be  satisfied  only  if  both  ogligations 
are  fulfilled. 

We  have  two  alternatives.  First, 
if  the  state  does  not  accept  Federal 
Aid,  then  the  state  must  raise  in 
some  way  the  additional  funds  that 
Federal  Aid  would  offer.  This  may 
call  for  an  increased  efficiency  in 
state  administration  concerning  al- 
locations of  funds,  a  magnification 
of  the  present  tax  system,  or  the  in- 
auguration of  a  general  sales  tax.  As 
we  realize  the  squabble  over  new 
tax  reforms  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to 
accept  Federal  Aid,  but  the  federal 
government  would  only  give  us  the 
funds  and  not  interfere  with  our 
handling  of  them.  Our  social  stand- 
ards would  be  raised  without  the 
threat  of  socialism. 

We  should  decide  in  the  near  fu- 
ture which  of  the  two  alternatives  to 
advocate,  thereby,  fulfilling  all  ob- 
ligations. 


THE  COVER 

This  month's  cover  shows  a 
montage  of  the  buildings,  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  Not 
shown  is  the  Ag.  Engineering 
Building  which  is  now  under 
construction.  Cover  designed 
by  Staff  Photographer  Bennett 
B.  Smith. 
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Sutti  Citrus  Tidp 

is  popular  with 
progressive 

Dairynien 
because  .  . 

1.  IT  is  an  excellent  cattle 
conditioner. 

2.  IT  will  take  the  place  of 
BEET  PULP. 

3.  IT  has  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  animal. 

4.  IT  will  produce  good  milk 
flavor. 

5.  IT  is  a  bulky  and  succulent 
feed. 

6.  IT  contains  1520  pounds  of 
digestible  feed  per  ton  — 
therefore  a  cheap  source  of 
digestible   nutrients. 
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U^$^s  LsP!Ve  Sum^Ctirus  Tisip 

Suni-Citrus  is  rich  in  milk-making  units,  brimming 

with  bovine  health  and  happiness.    That's  why— 

"They  Moo  For  More" 

uunt^Ciirus  Froducis  Cq 

HAINE3  CITY,  FLORIDA 
Sales  Agent:  ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
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Marett's  Pedigreed  Seed 

COTTON 
White  Gold  Strain  5  White  Gold  Wilt 

SMALL     GRAIN 
Marett's  Chancellor  Wheat 

Calhoun  Barley 

Anderson  Oats 

? 

Use  Pedigreed  Seed  for  Higher  Production 


MARETT'S 
FARM  &  SEED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


ANOTHER  CHALLENGE 


•  How  many  farmers  realize  that  conservation  practices 
not  only  save  soil  but  also  increase  yields  and  reduce  crop 
production  costs?  A  majority  of  farm  paper  editors  .  .  . 
regional  and  national  .  .  .  answering  this  question  said  that 
nearly  100  percent  realize  it  but,  for  various  reasons,  most 
do  not  yet  practice  it. 

Here  is  your  challenge  as  farm  leaders  of  the  dawning 
decade:  To  transform  this  apathetic  acceptance  of  soil  con- 
servation— wherever  you  find  it — into  dynamic  guidance 
of  prevailing  farm  practice.  It  calls  for  the  fire  of  youth, 
the  energy  of  persistent  purpose,  to  overcome  habits  and 
wasteful  ways. 

In  this  service  to  agriculture  and  to  America,  the  farm 
machinery  industry  is  your  ally.  For  example,  Case  has  con- 
sistently  promoted  the  principle  that  conservation  is  not 
something  to  be  done  for  the  farmer  but  rather  to  be  his 
own  way  of  farming  with  his  own  farm  power  and  imple- 
ments, at  his  own  discretion  and  responsibility. 


to  Farming 
in  the  1950's 


With  its  15-foot  working  width,  the  Case  wide-cut  disk  harrow  gives  great 
capacity  with  tractors  of  medium  size,  such  as  the  Case  full  2-plow  "SC" 
shown  here  with  adjustable  front  axle.  Outer  sections  of  this  harrow  swing  on 
inclined  pivots.  They  can  be  carried  above  the  middle  gangs  to  go  through 
12-foot  gates,  or  to  gain  extra  penetration  when  used  as  lO'/i-foot  harrow. 
Angling  and  straightening  "on  the  go" — by  hydraulic  control  or  by  rope 
control  powered  by  its  own  gangs — makes  it  easy  to  cross  grassed  waterways 
without  cutting  and  without  loss  of  time.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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FOUR  THE  AGRARIAN 


FARMING  TRENDS 


in 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


By  J.  STROM  THURMOND 
Governor  of  South  Carolina 


The  young  farmer  who  makes  his 
start  on  the  land  in  1950  will  find 
that  the  agricultural  situation  in 
South  Carolina  has  changed  greatly 
since  his  father's  time.  A  sharp  de- 
crease in  farm  population,  and  the 
trend  to  mechanization,  electrifica- 
tion, and  vastly  different  crop  me- 
thods, are  some  of  the  factors  which 
have  served  to  change  and  improve 
the  agricultural  outlook  in  our  state. 

In  1920,  there  were  1,072,479  peo- 
ple living  on  farms  in  South  Caro- 
lina; by  1945,  this  number  had  de- 
creased to  682,663.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing up  two-thirds  of  our  population 
as  1920,  farm  people  now  make  up 
only  one-third  of  it. 

In  spite  of  this  sharp  decrease,  the 
production  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products  have  reached  and 
maintained  new  high  levels,  as  our 
farmers  take  advantage  of  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and  new  methods  of 
scientific  farming. 

The  rapid  mechanization  of  our 
farms  is  shown  clearly  in  the  in- 
creased use  of  tractors,  as  compared 
to  the  decline  in  the  use  of  horses 
and  mules.  In  1920,  there  were  1,304 
tractors  in  use  in  South  Carolina.  In 
1945  there  were  12,477  tractors  in 
use,  and  farm  experts  say  the  1950 
census  will  probably  show  that  the 
number  has  grown  to  nearly  40,000. 
On  the  other  hand,   the  number  of 


horses  and  mules  declined  from  297,- 
741  in  1920  to  191,000  in  1945,  and 
will  probably  go  below  150,000  in 
1950. 

Use  of  electricity  on  our  farms  is 
also  increasing  rapidly,  and  today, 
over  three-fourths  of  South  Carolina 
farms  are  electrified.  The  coming  of 
electricity  to  the  farm  means  not  on- 
ly a  more  efficient  way  of  doing  the 
work,  but  a  happier  and  more  com- 
fortable existence  for  the  farm  fami- 
ly- 

Along  with  the  new  emphasis  on 
modern  farming  has  come  a  corre- 
sponding gain  in  the  production  of 
all  major  crops.  The  average  yield 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1920,  and  the  percent- 
age of  cotton  15/16-inch  or  better 
has  increased  from  ISVa  percent  to 
98  percent  during  that  time.  We 
have  reduced  the  acreage  devoted 
to  cotton  by  half,  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  production.  (This 
fact  did  not  hold  true  in  1949,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  heavy  inroads 
of  the  boll  weevil  and  other  factors, 
which  cost  our  cotton  farmers  ap- 
proximately $60,000,000.) 

Similar  increases  in  average  yields 
have  been  made  in  production  of  to- 
bacco, corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  in  new 
income-producing  crops  like  peanuts 
and  soybeans.  The  latter  will  soon 
be  a  million-dollar  crop  because  of 


a  new  shatterproof  bean  produced 
by  Clemson  College  which  can  be 
harvested  successfully.  In  recent 
years.  South  Carolina  has  taken  the 
lead  among  states  in  the  shipment 
of  fresh  peaches.  One  South  Caro- 
lina county  ships  more  fresh  peach- 
es than  the  entire  State  of  Georgia. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  farming  in  recent 
years,  and  the  most  encouraging,  is 
that  of  livestock  production.  In  this 
activity  many  experts  now  see  South 
Carolina's  greatest  hope  for  a  more 
prosperous  agriculture.  The  devel- 
opment of  year-round  pasturing  and 
the  increased  use  of  pure-bred  stock 
through  artificial  insemination  make 
the  outlook  for  livestock  production 
a  very  hopeful  one  in  this  State.  It 
is  my  prediction  that  South  Caro- 
lina will  one  day  become  one  of  the 
greatest  livestock-producing  states. 
Some  of  the  factors  which  make  this 
possible  are:  we  can  graze  cattle  12 
months  out  of  the  year;  we  can  raise 
three  crops  a  year;  our  good  seasons 
enable  us  to  support  an  animal  on 
only  one  acre,  whereas  in  certain 
areas  of  the  West,  10  to  25  acres  are 
required  to  the  head;  and  our  mild 
climate  makes  it  uneccessary  to  heat 
cattle  barns  during  the  winter 
months. 

(continued  on  page  32) 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  CLEMSON  COLLEGE 


"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ..." 

—  GENESIS  1:    1. 


It  is  from  the  earth  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bi- 
ble that  the  farmer  seeks  to  earn  his 
living.  In  accomplishing  this  aim 
the  farmer  causes  the  earth  to  blos- 
som forth;  he  causes  living  things  to 
grow.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  farmer  to  reach  his  objective 
of  obtaining  his  livelihood  from  the 
soil  that  Clemson  College  was  origi- 
nated. 

The  germ  of  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing colleges  to  help  the  farmer  bet- 
ter understand  agriculture  and  thus 
better  equip  him  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain high  crop  yields  began  in  the 
fertile  minds  of  a  few  prominent 
men  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
As  a  result  of  their  persistent  and 
determined  work  toward  this  goal,  a 
bill  was  introduced  and  passed  thru 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1857. 
This  bill,  known  as  the  Morrill  Act, 
was  vetoed  by  President  James  Bu- 
chanan. It  was  reintroduced,  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862. 
Following  the  Civil  War,  South  Car- 
olina received  under  this  Act  a  grant 
of  180,000  acres.  As  far  as  can  be 
traced,  this  land  was  sold  in  New 
York  by  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  controlled  at  that  time  by 
negroes  and  carpetbaggers,  for  about 
nV2  cents  per  acre.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  grant,  due  to 
the  lack  of  public  lands  in  South 
Carolina,  was  located  in  Texas  in  the 
same  general  area  as  the  gi'ants 
which  the  State  of  Texas  received 
and  on  which  oil  was  later  discov- 
ered. 


The  South  Carolina  legislature  did, 
however,  set  up  at  Orangeburg  Claf- 
lin  University,  a  negro  institution 
offering  courses  in  agriculture.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  white  insti- 
tution teaching  agriculture  on  a  col- 
lege level  in  South  Carolina.  On 
October  5,  1880,  the  South  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechan- 
ics opened  its  doors  in  Columbia,  S. 
C.  Dr.  John  M.  McBryde  received 
an  appointment  as  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  of  that  col- 
lege in  1882.  In  October,  1888,  the 
agriculture  and  mechanical  curricu- 
lum was  added  to  the  courses  offer- 
ed at  South  Carolina  University. 


By  HARRY  LIGHTSEY 
Agronomy  '52 


It  was  in  the  early  1880's  when 
the  rise  of  Ben  Tillman  marked  the 
revolt  of  the  farmers  against  the 
South  Carolina  aristocrats  that  were 
ruling,  that  the  movement  was  be- 
gun to  separate  the  mechanical  and 
agricultural  college  from  the  classi- 
cal atmosphere  of  South  Carolina 
University.  Capt.  Ben  Tillman  play- 
ed an  important  part  in  this  move- 
ment which  he  initiated  in  a  speech 
at  a  meeting  in  Bennettsville  in  1885 
of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Society.  The  work  of  Mr.  Tillman 
came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thomas 
G.  Clemson,  former  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
preceding  the  Civil  War,  and  at  that 
time   engaged   in   farming   in   upper 


South  Carolina.  Mr.  Clemson,  who 
had  been  active  in  the  early  move- 
ment for  land  grant  colleges,  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  prospect  of 
establishing  an  agricultural  college 
for  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Clemson 
was  interested  in  urging  the  Pendle- 
ton Farmers  Society  to  form  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  South  Carolina's  having  a  sepa- 
rate agricultural  college.  He  served 
on  this  committee  along  with  Mr.  R. 
W.  Simpson  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Hayne. 

Thomas  G.  Clemson  was  born  on 
July  1,  1807,  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1823,  when  he  was.  merely  sixteen 
years  old,  Thomas  Clemson  journey- 
ed through  England  to  France, 
where  he  entered  and  graduated 
from  the  "School  of  Mines."  He  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  located 
in  Washington  as  a  mining  engineer. 
It  was  in  Washington  that  Clemson 
met  and  married  Anna  Marie  Cal- 
houn, eldest  daughter  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, then  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina. Mr.  Clemson  served  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  until  the  Civil  War.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  War,  Mr.  Clem- 
son, because  of  his  Southern  sym- 
pathies, resigned  his  post  in  Wash- 
ington and  moved  south.  After  the 
War,  Mr.  Clemson  remained  in 
South  Carolina  and  engaged  in 
farming.  Following  the  death  of  Mrs. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  had  inherited 
her  husband's  farm,  the  Fort  Hill 
Plantation  of  John  C.  Calhoun  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Clemson 
and  Mrs.  Guideon  Lee.  Following 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Lee,  the  property 
became     legally     involved  and  was 
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sold  at  a  public  sale.  Mr.  Clemson 
bid  this  property  in  for  his  wife  and 
bought  it  for  approximately  $15,000.- 
00.  When  Mrs.  Clemson  died,  she  left 
this  property  to  her  husband.  Upon 
his  death  on  April  6,  1885,  Thomas 
G.  Clemson  left  this  property  of  1814 
acres,  and  $58,539.00  in  securities  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege. 

In  1889  the  General  Asembly  of 
South  Carolina  voted  to  accept  the 
bequest  of  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  and 
after  considerable  delay,  the  bill  was 
signed  by  Governor  Richardson.  It 
was  in  1890,  following  the  election 
of  Captain  Ben  Tillman,  however, 
that  the  legislature  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege. In  his  will,  Mr.  Clemson  had 
set  up  the  college  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  seven  life  members  and 
six  members  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Clemson  College  was  held  in  1891, 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Strode  was  elected 
first  President  of  Clemson  College. 
The  first  session  of  Clemson  College 
began  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1893, 
under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  1894,  courses  were  offered 
in  agriculture,  botany,  dairy  and 
horticulture.  The  first  class  was 
graduated  from  Clemson  in  1895. 
Commencement  exercises  were  held 
December    13-16,    in   which   37   men 
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received  diplomas.  Of  this  number, 
fifteen  graduated  from  the  school  of 
agriculture. 

Following  this  first  graduation, 
there  was  a  general  decline  of  stu- 
dents enrolling  and  graduating  in  ag- 
riculture until  a  low  of  five  men  were 
graduated  in  agriculture  in  1905.  Rec- 
ognizing the  potential  threat  of  this 
decline  in  students,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature  passed  a  bill  in  1903 
allowing  each  county  as  many  agri- 
cultural scholarships  to  Clemson  Col- 
lege as  it  had  representatives  in  the 
legislature.  These  scholarships  in- 
creased the  number  of  agricultural 
students  enrolled  in  Clemson  greatly, 
and  in  1908,  sixty  men  from  the 
school  of  agriculture  received  diplo- 
mas. The  Legislature  ceased  grant- 
ing these  scholarships  in  the  early 
1930's. 

In  its  early  years,  the  school  of  ag- 
riculture, due  to  limited  funds,  was 
greatly  handicapped  in  obtaining  a 
full  staff  of  professors.  Following 
the  transfer  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion from  South  Carolina  University 
to  Clemson  College,  professors  were 
forced  to  double  in  work  consisting 
of  teaching  for  the  college  and  re- 
search for  the  experiment  station. 
Because  the  experiment  s  t  a  t  i  o  n 
was  receiving  funds  from  the  gov- 
ernment, however,  a  restriction  to 
the  effect  that  experiment  station 
men  could  not  devote  time  to  teach- 
ing but  must  work  only  on  research, 
was  soon  enforced;  and  the  experi- 
ment station  and  the  college  were 
forced  to  develop  separate  staffs. 
The  additional  income  that  the  col- 
lege received  from  the  agricultural 
scholarships  that  the  State  Legisla- 
ture had  granted  enabled  the  col- 
lege to  hire  more  professors  and  in- 
stall more  courses.  The  greatest  in- 
crease in  the  general  development 
of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  agri- 
culture of  Clemson  College,  how- 
ever, took  place  about  1915,  when 
the  staffs  of  the  experiment  station 
and  the  college  were  partly  recom- 
bined.  Preceding  this,  the  two  bodies 
had  been  re-combined  administra- 
tively. 

Since  that  time,  the  school  of  ag- 
riculture of  Clemson  College  has  de- 
veloped rapidly,  until  today  it  has 
become  one  of  the  foremost  agricul- 
tural schools  in  the  country.  Con- 
sisting of  a  faculty  of  51  professors 
and  assistant  professors  and  control- 
ling  approximately   30,000   acres    of 
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land,  the  agricultural  department 
now  offers  nine  different  major 
courses  in  agriculture  and  one  course 
in  vocational  agricultural  education 
under  the  school  of  education.  Twen- 
ty-six hundred  and  fifteen  men  have 
graduated  in  agriculture  from  Clem- 
son College. 

Many  of  these  Clemson  graduates 
have  now  become  prominent  and 
outstanding  men  in  agriculture. 
Clemson  College  can  number  among 
its  agricultural  graduates  such  men 
as  R.  F.  Poole,  President  of  Clemson 
College;  W.  B.  Camp,  multimillion- 
aire farmer  and  rancher  in  Califor- 
nia; W.  P.  Gee,  head  of  Department 
of  Rural  School  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  J.  Funchess, 
Dean  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Auburn;  T.  Roy  Reed, 
Director  of  personnel  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  and  H.  W. 
Barre,  former  Head  of  the  Cotton 
Division  of  the  United  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Thus,  by  educating  such  outstand- 
ing men  as  mentioned  above  and  by 
developing  a  highly  trained  and 
highly  efficient  staff  to  better  edu- 
cate and  inform  the  future  farmers 
of  South  Carolina,  and  by  constant- 
ly seeking  to  develop  better  methods 
for  high  production  of  agricultural 
products,  Clemson  College  has,  and 
at  present  is  rendering  a  great  and 
important  service  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  country. 
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THE  LANDS  OF  CLEMSON 


The  average  student  at  Clemson 
and  the  citizens  of  this  state  do  not 
know  the  acreage  of  land  owned  by 
the  college  or  how  these  acres  were 
obtained  by  this  institution.  This 
article  will  endeavor  to  explain  how 
all  of  this  property  was  obtained. 

In  1889,  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  accepted  the  bequest 
of  Thomas  Green  Clemson,  which 
set  aside  the  bulk  of  the  Clemson  es- 
tate for  the  founding  of  a  scientific 
and  technical  college.  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Clemson  to  give  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  enough  land  to 
establish  a  much  needed  agricultural 
school.  In  this  will  Mr.  Clemson  left 
814  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  an  agricultural  school. 
This  land  was  so  willed  that  it  could 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  in  1894,  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, purchased  from  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Clemson  the  Floride 
Lee  tract  of  land  which  consisted  of 
288  acres.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
have  a  fee  simple  title  to  this  Lee 
tract  and  in  this  way  the  college  has 
been  able  to  obtain  the  new  Clemson 
Housing  Project  which  includes  the 
eight  story  hotel  building.  At  vari- 
ous times  from  1910  to  the  present 
date  the  college  has  purchased  sev- 
eral tracts  of  land  adjoining  other 
college  property,  these  tracts  total 
546  acres,  so  at  the  present  date 
there  is  a  total  of  1,648  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  Clemson  College. 

From  1893,  the  year  the  college 
was  formally  opened,  until  1912,  the 
farms  at  Clemson  were  run  with  the 
help  of  hired  labor  and  at  one  time 
convict  labor,  but  in  1912,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  boy  work  course  should 
be  added.  The  young  men,  agricul- 
tural students,  enlisted  in  this  course 
were  divided  into  two  groups  so  that 
one  group  studied  while  the  other 
worked  on  the  various  college  farms. 


Each  group  shifted  at  the  end  of  one 
week  so  the  students  received  both 
the  practical  and  theoretical  views 
of  agriculture.  This  method  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1913. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  CRAVEN.  JR. 
Agronomy  '50 


Prior  to  1920,  the  farm  land  at 
Clemson  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion operated  150  to  175  acres  located 
just  off  the  campus.  The  remaining 
400  acres  of  cleared  land  was  oper- 
ated by  the  college  by  a  direct  ap- 
propriation. That  portion  of  land 
under  the  supervision  of  the  experi- 
ment station  was  further  divided  in- 
to two  parts,  known  as  the  Agrono- 
my Experiment  Station  and  the  Hor- 
ticultural Experiment  Station. 

The  portion  of  land  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  college  was  used  to 
produce  feeds  for  livestock,  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  student  body, 
and  cotton  as  the  money  crop.  At 
various  times  this  land  was  under 
the  supervision  of  the  different  de- 
partment heads  in  the  School  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

In  1920,  a  farms  department  was 
added  to  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  and  all  of  the  college 
lands  at  Clemson,  except  the  cam- 
pus proper,  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  original  college  farm  land 
was  reassigned  at  this  time  to  the 
dairy,  the  animal  husbandry,  and  to 
the  farms  departments.  The  original 
assignment  of  land  to  the  agronomy 
and  horticulture  departments  were 
kept  by  these  departments. 

In  1924,  at  the  request  of  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  and  dairy  depart- 
ments,  land   previously   assigned   to 


these  departments  was  assigned  to 
the  farms  department.  In  this  way 
the  farms  department  has  produced 
and  sold  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  experiment  station  such  things 
as  hay,  corn,  silage,  and  small  grains. 

In  1940  the  federal  government 
leased  to  the  college  30,000  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  college  property. 
This  30,000  acres  of  land  was  obtain- 
ed by  the  government  from  private 
individuals  who  were  not  making  a 
living  from  their  property.  This  land 
being  classified  by  the  government 
as  sub-marginal,  explains  why  the 
U.S.A.  bought  it.  After  the  deeds 
had  been  signed  by  both  parties,  the 
former  owners  were  moved  off  to 
new  areas  where  they  could  obtain 
a  better  livelihood.  Due  to  the  con- 
ditions of  this  land  most  of  it  is  not 
being  farmed  now.  At  the  present 
time,  some  of  it  is  being  cleared  of 
stumps  and  trees  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  productive.  This  land  sur- 
rounds the  college  property  on  three 
sides,  east,  west,  and  south.  The  gov- 
ernment has  leased  this  land  for  a 
period  of  99  years  with  no  interest 
or  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  college. 

What  will  happen  to  the  farm  lands 
of  Clemson  when  the  Hartwell  dam 
is  completed?  This  is  a  much  dis- 
cussed question  at  Clemson.  Some 
say  the  students  will  be  going  to 
class  in  boats,  but  the  different  de- 
partments are  searching  in  an  effort 
to  find  upland  areas  which  will  not 
be  affected  by  this  dam.  The  de- 
partments must  do  this  so  that  they 
may  continue  to  provide  the  much 
needed  information  to  the  farmers 
of  this  state.  At  the  present  time  the 
farms  department  is  in  the  process 
of  clearing  a  100  acre  field  which 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  dam.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  fields  may  be  clear- 
ed and  in  a  high  state  of  production 
by  the  time  the  Hartwell  dam  is 
completed. 
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Story  of  The  S.  C.  Experiment  Station 


DR.  H.  P.  COOPER 
Director,  S.  C.  Experiment  Station 

Although  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 
periment Station  was  established 
only  sixty-two  years  ago,  investiga- 
tion of  agricultural  problems  and  ef- 
forts toward  scientific  farming  have 
been  carried  on  in  South  Carolina 
since  the  Lord  Proprietors  sent  an 
expidiiton  to  settle  on  the  Ashley 
River  in  1669.  According  to  Carrier 
in  his  book,  The  Beginning  of  Agri- 
culture in  America,  "The  establish- 
ing of  a  testing  garden  by  the  Lord 
expedition  to  settle  on  the  Ashley 
South  Carolina  in  1669-70  appears 
to  be  the  first  agricultural  experi- 
mental farm  ever  established  in  Am- 
erica for  the  purpose  of  im.proving 
agriculture." 

In  1875  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
South  Carolina  was  formed  with  the 
purpose  of  "promoting  and  improv- 
ing agricultural  work  and  other  ru- 
ral concerns."  Although  the  Society 
was  not  very  active  in  experimental 
work  for  the  first  10  years,  it  is 
clear  that  their  interests  were  along 
those  lines  and  only  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances prevented  their  being 
put  into  full  effect.  However,  the 
Society  was  able  to  assist  materially 
in  the  establishment  of  two  branches 
of  the  experiment  Station. 


It  has  been  shown  that  Thomas  G. 
Clemson,  founder  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege, was  very  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  Experiment  Station 
through  his  work  for  bills  which  es- 
tablished the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
iind  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


By  W.  J.  Jenkins 
Horticulture  '51 


The  S.  C.  Experiment  Station  had 
its  beginning  when  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  in  December, 
1886,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish 
the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Farms  and  Stations".  The  act  pro- 
vided $10,000  for  two  experimental 
farms,  one  of  which  was  established 
at  Spartanburg  and  the  other  at  Dar- 
lington. 

Three  months  later  (March  2,  1887), 
Congress  passed  the  Hatch  Act 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  our  nation-wide  system  of  state 
experiment  stations,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  system  for 
agricultural  research  in  the  world. 
The  Hatch  Act  provided  each  state 
with  $15,000  a  year  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  other  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  University  of  South  Carolina 
was  designated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  administer  this  fund. 

The  Act  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clemson  Agricultur- 
al College,  passed  in  December,  1889, 
included  the  provision  that  the 
Hatch.  Act  fund  be  transferred  to 
Clemson  and  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college.  Accordingly, 
after  having  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University  for  nearly 
three  years,  the  experiment  station 
was  moved  to  Fort  Hill. 

In  its  early  years,  the  S.  C.  Ex- 
periment Station  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  funds  furnished  by  the 


federal  government  for  its  operation. 
It  was  not  until  the  boll-weevil  be- 
gan to  threaten  cotton  production 
that  our  General  Assembly  began  to 
lend  financial  support  to  the  work. 
An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was 
made  in  1920  and  increased  to  $50,- 
000  in  1921.  Since  1921,  the  state 
appropriations  have  fluctuated  with 
varying  economic  and  other  condi- 
tions, and  with  demands  for  new 
types  of  work,  new  branch  stations, 
etc.  Support  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  increased  consider- 
ably through  the  approval  by  con- 
gress of  three  additional  funds,  the 
Adams,  Purnell,  and  Bankhead- 
Jones  funds.  These  funds  along  with 
the  Hatch  fund  still  provide  some- 
v/hat  less  than  one-half  of  the  sup- 
port received  by  the  Station.  At 
present,  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Experiment  Station  and  its  branches 
amounts  to  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars  annually. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Experiment  Station  has  been  depen- 
dent largely  upon  the  officers  and 
men  connected  with  it.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  recall  at  least  a  few  of  these 
men  who  contributed  heavily  to  the 


DR.  H.  W.  BARRE,  Former  Director, 
S.  C.  Experiment  Station 

(continued  on  page  30) 
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Their  History  and  Accomplishments 


Ag  Economics 

By  CALVIN  C.  TAYLOR 

Courses  pertaining  to  Agricultur- 
al Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
have  been  taught  at  Clemson  since 
as  far  back  as  1903.  Some  of  these 
courses  were  taught  in  the  History- 
Department  and  others  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agronomy.  The  Ari- 
cultural  Economics  Department  was 
officially  organized  as  such  in  1926 
with  Professor  W.  C.  Jensen  as  act- 
ing head.  Professor  Jensen  continu- 
ed in  this  capacity  until  June  1933, 
at  which  time  the  name  of  the  de- 
partment was  changed  to  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
and  Dr.  G.  H.  Aull  was  placed  in 
charge.  Dr.  Aull  has  served  as  Head 
of  the  reorganized  department  since 
that  time  except  for  brief  periods  of 
official  leave  for  various  temporary 
assignments.  Under  his  direction, 
the  objective  of  offering  students  a 
curriculum  by  which  they  might  be 
trained  for  general  or  specialized 
service  in  the  various  branches  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural 
Sociology  has  been  pursued  with  re- 
newed and  increasing  vigor. 

The  first  class  with  an  Agricultur- 
al Economics  Major  was  graduated 
from  Clemson  in  1930.  There  were 
six  men  having  such  majors  in  this 
group.  Since  then,  approximately 
150  men  have  received  degrees  with 
a  major  in  this  department.  These 
men  are  now  engaged  in  such  fields 
as  business,  teaching  and  research. 
Governmental  agencies,  farming  and 
farm  management,  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  various  others. 

At  present,  the  faculty  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  and  Rural  So- 
ciology Department  consists  of  seven 
men.    Of  these,  five  hold  Ph.D.  de- 


Do  you  recognize  any  of  these?  Shown  above  is  a  picture,  taken  about 
twenty  years  ago,  of  the  members  of  the  Ag.  Faculty  as  they  appeared  then. 
From  left  to  right  the  members  are:  First  Row;  Dr  George  M.  Armstrong, 
W.  B.  Aull  (deceased).  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  J.  P.  LaMaster,  W.  G.  Crandall, 
and  R.  A.  McGinty.  Second  Row;  Dr.  Flood  Andrews,  Dr.  William  Mills  (de- 
ceased), Frank  Smith,  C.  L.  Morgan,  Dr.  G.  H.  Collings,  L.  V.  Starkey,  and 
B.  E.  Goodale.  Top  Row;  M.  A.  Rice,  Franklin  Sherman  (deceased),  D.  B. 
Rosenkrans,  Thomas  L.  Ayers,  R.  R.  Ritchie,  L.  W.  Shelley,  and  Dr.  I.  W.  Dug- 
gan  (Now  Government  Farm  Credit  Administrator.) 


grees.  The  other  two  have  M.S.  de- 
grees. These  men  have  had  broad 
background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence. Among  the  universities  repre- 
sented are  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky,  and  Berlin.  Other  col- 
leges represented  are  Clemson,  Col- 
orado, Montana  and  Iowa.  Other  col- 
leges include  Berea,  Berry  and  Tok- 
yo. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Rural  Sociology  is  also  respon- 
sible for  research  in  its  field.  A 
broad  program  of  research  is  admin- 


istered by  this  department  under 
which  many  significant  research 
projects  have  been  and  are  being 
carried  out.  In  the  past  25  years  a 
total  of  67  bulletins  and  14  circulars 
have  been  written  and  published  re- 
porting the  results  of  research  by 
staff  members.  There  are  at  present 
some  25  research  problems  under 
consideration  or  study.  These  in- 
clude studies  in  the  fields  of  Farm 
Organization  and  Management,  Land 
Economics,  Rural  Sociology,  and 
Marketing.  The  department  works 
in  close  cooperation  with  other  de- 
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partments  at  Clemson  as  well  as 
with  other  experiment  stations,  re- 
search organizations,  and  govei'n- 
mental  agencies.  An  Agricultural 
Economist  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  is  regularly  station- 
ed at  Clemson  for  research  coordin- 
ated with  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  De- 
partment. 


Agronomy  Seniors  make  soil  tests 

The  department  also  offers  a  strong 
program  of  graduate  training.  Seven 
men  have  received  M.S.  degrees  in 
Agricultural  Economics  since  Sept- 
ember 1946.  Eight  others  are  now 
working  toward  such  degrees  in  this 
department.  The  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Rural  Sociology  Depart- 
ment grows  as  Clemson  grows. 

Ag.  Engineering 

By  ROBERT  M.  PRINCE 

A  curiculum  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering was  approved  for  Clemson 
in  1931.  During  the  first  five  years, 
only  one  professor  taught  this  course, 
Administration  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  budget  remained  in  the  Ag- 
ronomy Department  until  1941  when 
the  Board  of  Trustees  established  a 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. From  this  small  beginning 
the  Department  has  grown  quite  ra- 
pidly, and  now,  there  are  141  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, and  a  $250,000  Agricultur- 
al Engineering  building  is  now  un- 
der construction.  In  1949,  the  South 
Carolina  Student  Branch  of  the  Am- 


erican Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineers, located  at  Clemson,  was  giv- 
en a  certificate  and  cup  as  the  high- 
est award  presented  by  Farm  Equip- 
ment Institute  to  student  Branches. 
Clemson  is  the  second  college  in  the 
South  to  receive  this  award. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1941,  the 
Department  has  been  headed  by 
Prof.  Geo.  B.  Nutt.  The  professors 
are  W.  N.  McAdams  and  J.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, E.  B.  Rogers,  A.  W  .Snell  and 
L.  R.  Hamett.  In  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion there  are  four  full-time  techni- 
cians located  at  Clemson:  G.  H.  Dun- 
kleberg  and  W.  P.  Law,  Associate 
Agricultural  Engineers;  J.  S.  Evans, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Engineer;  and 
J.  K.  Park,  Agricultural  Engineer, 
U.S.D.A.  BPISAE  cooperating  with 
the  Department.  At  the  Edisto 
Branch  Experiment  Station  located 
at  Blackville  are  M.  R.  Powers  and 
V.  K.  Quattlebaum,  Associate  and 
Assistant  Agricultural  Engineers  re- 
spectively. W.  A.  Balk,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Engineer,  U.S.D.A.  BP- 
ISAE, is  at  the  Sandhill  Branch  Sta- 
tion at  Columbia.  He  is  cooperating 
with  Frank  Fendley,  foreman  of  the 
cotton  research  program  at  that  sta- 
tion. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Degree  has  been 
conferred  upon  176  men  at  Clemson 
since  1933.  These  graduates  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  of  farming,  re- 
search, education,  sales,  service  and 
manufacturing.  The  records  made 
by  these  men  have  been  very  out- 
standing, and  up  to  date  the  posi- 
tions for  men  in  this  field  have  been 
plentiful.  Many  great  advancements 
have  been  made  along  agricultural 
Engineering  lines  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  and  with  Clem- 
son's  new  Agricultural  Engineering 
building  and  the  present  large  staff, 
they  look  forward  to  still  greater 
achievements  in  the  future. 


Agronomy 

By  W.  W.  ALLEN 

The  Clemson  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment was  organized  in  1914,  with 
Dr.  J.  N.  Harper  as  Head.  After  be- 
coming Dean,  Dr.  Harper  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Professor  H.  J.  Hutche- 
son,  known  by  all  his  friends  as 
"Daddy  Hutch",  a  large  scale  farm- 
er from  Mississippi.  Succeeding  Pro- 
fessor Hutcheson  was  C.   P.   Black- 


well,  who  later  went  on  to  Okla- 
homa A&M.  It  was  during  Black- 
well's  period  of  service  at  Clemson 
that  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Agronomy  Division  was  part  of  the 
changed.  In  turn,  Blackwell  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  T.  S.  Buie,  a  Norris 
Medal  man,  now  Regional  Director 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
the  Southeastern  Region,  with  head- 
quarters at  Spartanburg. 

At  present,  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment is  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  who 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Clem- 
son and  his  advanced  degrees  from 
Cornell  University.  In  addition  to 
his  position  as  Head  of  the  Agron- 
omy Department,  he  is  also  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station  here  at  Clemson.    Dr. 


Ag.  Engineering  students  study  soil 
conservation 

Cooper  also  has  the  distinction  of 
being  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agronomy. 

Dr.  Gilbeart  H.  Ceilings  is  now 
acting  head  of  the  department.  He 
is  affectionately  known  by  all  Clem- 
son men  as  "The  Lord".  He  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from  V.P.I.,  and  his 
advanced  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. He  has  gained  distinction  for 
his  book,  "Commercial  Fertilizers". 

Other  members  of  the  Agronomy 
staff  include:  Jess  W.  Jones,  Champ 
M.  Jones,  and  R.  C.  Shelley.  All  of 
these  professors  are  Clemson  Agron- 
omy graduates. 

If  a  department  is  to  be  judged 
solely  by  the  success  and  attain- 
ments of  its  graduates,  then  the 
Agronomy  Department  can  well  be 
proud  of  its  efforts.  To  date,  over 
500  men  have  graduated  in  this  field. 
Most  of  the  graduates  have  gone  in-~ 
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to  general  farming,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Agricultural  Extension, 
Experiment  Station  work,  plant 
breeding,  teaching,  soil  analysis  and 
crop  specialist  work. 

Some  have  gone  on  to  get  advanc- 
ed degrees,  while  others  have  taken 
positions  with  commercial  concerns; 
such  as  fertilizer  companies,  seeds- 
men, and  manufacturers  of  food 
products. 

To  quote  Dr.  Collings,  the  three 
chief  objectives  of  the  Agronomy 
Department  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"The  Agronomy  Department  strives 
first  to  give  all  Agronomy  majors 
of  our  agriculture  students  a  well- 
rounded  education  in  agronomic 
subject  matter,  and  it  strives  to  in- 
oculate a  love  for  farming  in  the 
minds  of  these  South  Carolina  boys 
that  will  result  in  a  large  percent  of 
these  men  returning  to  farms  in 
their  home  communities." 

"Finally,  Clemson  must  train  a 
small  specialty  group  equipped  to 
pursue  advanced  research  such  as  is 
performed  by  the  South  Carolina 
Station.  Progress  in  agronomic 
science  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  progress  made  in  agrono- 
mic research  and  agronomic  re- 
search cannot  be  expected  to  be  suc- 
cessful if  research  workers  are  not 
well  trained.  For  this  reason,  the 
Agronomy  Department  in  1947  be- 
gan the  instruction  of  graduate  stu- 
dents which  leads  to  the  M.S.  degree. 


Animal  Husbandry 

By  J.  K.  PRICE 

The  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy 
Departments  were  originally  under 
one  head.  After  the  first  world  war, 
the  departments  were  separated  and 
L.  V.  Starkey  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  work.  He  im- 
mediately started  to  improve  the 
pastures  and  livestock  owned  by  the 
department.  At  first  a  good  herd  of 
Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland  China  hogs 
was  established.  The  Berkshire  herd 
that  was  started  a  few  years  later 
was  for  many  years  the  best  in  the 
United  States. 

The  use  of  a  polled  bull  and  the 
purchase  of  a  few  heifers  started  a 
Polled  Hereford  herd  that  has  con- 
stantly grown  in  numbers  and  ex- 
cellence.     As  a  result  of  the  early 


foundations  purchased  by  Professor 
Starkey,  the  department  now  has 
approximately  two  hundred  hogs  of 
the  Berkshire,  Duroc-Jersey,  Poland 
China,  Hampshire  and  Landrace 
breeds.  There  are  ninety-two  pure- 
bred Polled  Hereford  and  twenty 
Angus  cows  in  the  breeding  herds. 
Hampshire  and  Dorset  sheep  are 
available  for  class  and  experimental 
work. 

The  department  is  sadly  lacking  in 
office,  class  room,  and  laboratory 
space.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  the 
department  now  has  the  largest  en- 
rollment of  any  department  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture.  Animals  from 
the  Clemson  herds  have  made  a  fine 
record  in  competition  with  the  finest 
animals  in  the  country  and  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  livestock  in  South  Carolina. 
Clemson  graduates  have  a  fine  repu- 
tation in  the  South,  and  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  more  and 
more  men  from  year  to  year.  Plans 
are  now  under  way  for  construction 
of  a  new  Animal  Science  Building 
which  will  give  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  the  facilities  it 
needs  so  badly  to  carry  on  its  edu- 
cational and  research  programs. 

Since  the  department  was  organi- 
zed, Professor  Starkey  has  been  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  men.  A.  L. 
DuRant  and  E.  G.  Godbey  have  been 
active  in  Animal  Husbandry  work 
since  1920.  R.  R.  Ritchie  joined  the 
teaching  staff  at  a  later  date.  At  the 
present  time,  L.  V.  Starkey  is  head 
of  the  Department  and  E.  G.  Godbey 
is  Animal  Husbandman  in  the  ex- 
periment station.  R.  R.  Ritchie,  on 
leave,  will  rejoin  the  department  in 
June.  J.  R.  Cook,  R.  F.  Wheeler, 
and  W.  C.  Godley  are  on  the  teach- 
ing staff. 


Botany 


By  HANS  F.  PHILIPPSTHAL 

The  Botany  Department  of  Clem- 
son since  its  early  days  has  been  a 
combination  department  of  Botany, 
Bacteriology,  Plant  Pathology,  and 
Forestry.  The  history  of  the  Botany 
Department  in  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, however,  antedates  the  found- 
ing of  Clemson  College,  since  the  S. 
C.  Experiment  Station  was  a  part  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  for 
a   short   time.      Dr.  G.   F.  Atkinson 


was  the  first  Botanist  at  this  Station 
in  1888-89.  Later  transferred  his  ac- 
tivities to  Auburn,  Ala.,  and  then  to 
Cornell  University  where  he  became 
an  outstanding  botanist. 

Several  men  of  note  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Department  at 
Clemson.  Among  them  was  Clem- 
son's  first  botanist  and  bacteriolo- 
gist. Dr.  A.  P.  Anderson,  who  served 
from  1C97  to  1899.  During  his  stay 
at  Clemson,  Dr.  Anderson  discover- 
ed the  secret  of  "puffed  cereals" 
while  studying  the  rice  smut  dis- 
ease.   Th's  discovery  was  important 


Prof.  Rosenkrans  shows  a  freshman 
how  to  use  a  michoscope. 

in  the  development  of  breakfast 
foods  and  also  provided  generous 
royalties  for  the  inventor.  He  do- 
nated funds  for  the  Anderson  Fel- 
lowship which  is  awarded  each  year 
to  aid  an  outstanding  senior  in  agri- 
culture in  his  graduate  study. 

The  number  of  faculty  members 
was  generally  small;  one  or  two  men 
for  the  entire  department,  due  to 
the  limited  enrollment  of  the  Col- 
lege as  a  whole.  From  the  year  1930 
to  1939,  the  Department  began  add- 
ing members  to  the  faculty  because 
of  the  increasing  enrollment. 

Professor  D.  B.  Rosenkrans  (M.S. 
Wis.)  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bot- 
any Department  since  1917,  and  is 
still  a  full-time  teacher. 

Full-time  teachers  now  on  the 
staff  in  addition  to  Mr.  Rosenkrans 
include: 

Dr.  J.  B.  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State,  began  his  tenure  in  Sept- 
ember 1946.  He  teaches  Plant  Phy- 
siology and  General  Botany. 
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Dr.  R.  W.  Rutledge,  Ph.D.,  Chica- 
go, trained  in  Plant  Morphology  and 
Ecology  also  joined  the  staff  in  1946, 
and  no\\i  teaches  General  Botany 
and  Plant  Morphology.  Dr.  Rutledge 
has  taken  the  lead  in  recent  months 
in  a  complete  revision  of  the  labora- 
tory work  in  the  general  course. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina,  came  to  Clemson  in  Sept- 
ember, 1947,  and  teaches  General 
Botany  and  Plant  Pathology.  His  ad- 
vanced training  was  in  Plant  Morph- 
ology and  Mycology. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Aull,  Jr.,  became  Prof- 
essor of  Bacteriology  in  1915  as  the 
first  full-time  teacher  of  Bacteriol- 
ogy at  Clemson.  Professor  Aull  re- 
mained at  this  job  until  1941  even 
though  he  was  made  Vice  Dean  of 
Agriculture  in  1936.  Mr.  Aull  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  services  due 
to  ill  health  in  1945.  He  died  in  the 
spring  of  1949.  The  department  was 
short  one  teacher  until  1947  when 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rush,  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  be- 
gan his  duties  here.  His  advanced 
training  was  in  Immunology  and 
Taxonomy.  He  is  helping  to  develop 
a  training  program  for  water  purifi- 
cation and  sewage  disposal  for  plant 
operations  in  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Van  Eseltine,  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  who  began  teaching  in  Sep- 
tember 1948,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  teaching  staff.  These  two  men 
share  the  load  in  General  Bacteri- 
ology, Dairy  Bacteriology,  Soil  Bac- 
teriology, and  Sanitary  Bacteriology. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
teachers  listed  in  the  catalogs  of 
1908-1911  were  under  "Botany  and 
Forestry".  Dr.  Barre,  who  started 
his  work  in  1907  says  he  taught  For- 
estry from  the  beginning.  Eventual- 
ly Mr.  Rosenkrans  became  Clemson's 
Professor  of  Forestry.  This  course 
was  offered  occasionally  during  the 
early  1900's  to  1947.  Dr.  K.  Lehot- 
sky  came  to  the  school  in  1947  and 
is  now  teaching  three  courses  in  for- 
estry. Dr.  Lehotsky  did  his  under- 
graduate work  in  Prague,  Checko- 
slovakia,  and  his  graduate  work  at 
Michigan.  He  was  once  the  Head  of 
the  Forestry  Department  in  the  Ag- 
riculture School  at  Viscosa,  Brazil. 

The  Department  of  Botany  en- 
deavors to  teach  the  students  of  Ag- 
riculture, Pre-Med.,  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces and  Education  of  the  Plant  Life 
and  give  them  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  many  phases  of  Botanical 
science.  Those  students  who  take 
the  advance  courses  acquire  a  con- 
cise knowledge  of  the  various  phases 


of  Botany.  Many  graduates  return 
to  take  courses  they  were  unable  to 
take  while  at  Clemson  because  they 
have  found  the  limitations  due  to 
the  lack  of  their  Botanical  back- 
ground. Dr.  G.  M.  Armstrong  prides 
himself  in  the  fact  that  he  has  en- 
couraged so  many  graduates  to  do 
graduate  work. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in 
the  field  of  Botany  such  as  research 
work  with  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies and  with  private  agencies  such 
as  manufacturers  of  foods  and  fi- 
bers, weed  control  chemicals,  and 
seedsmen.  Plant  Pathologists  also 
have  opportunities  in  nursery,  or- 
chard and  food  inspection  as  well  as 
pathologist-plant  breeders  with  seed 
companies  and  other  research  agen- 
cies. This  field  is  open  to  graduates 
with  a  future  of  security. 


Dairy 

By  J.  E.  CUSHMAN 

Clemson's  Dairy  Department  has 
seen  vast  developments  in  the  33 
years  of  its  existence.  A  brief  his- 
torical review  of  the  department 
tells  us  that  in  1912,  the  dairy  build- 
ing that  is  used  today  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern and  well-equipped  building  of 
its  kind  any  where  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  At  the  same  time  a 
new  barn  was  erected  on  the  dairy 
farm,  which  was  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  both  the  experi- 
ment station  and  the  college  herds. 

There  wasn't  a  distinct  dairy  de- 
partment, however,  until  1917.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year,  the  dairy  divi- 
sion, as  it  was  then  known,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department.  This  first  Clemson 
Dairy  Division  was  headed  by  Prof- 
essor W.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  a  native  of 
Kentucky  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  He  came  to 
Clemson  in  1941  and  worked  as  the 
livestock  demonstration  expert  until 
he  became  head  of  the  newly-form- 
ed dairy  division. 

In  January  of  1920,  Professor  J.  P. 
LaMaster,  also  a  native  of  Kentucky 
and  a  University  of  Kentucky  grad- 
uate, came  to  Clemson  with  the  Ex- 
tension Service.  On  October  1,  1920 
he  succeeded  his  former  classmate, 
Professor  Fitzpatrick,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  dairy  indus- 
try. It  has  been  through  Professor 
LaMaster's  untiring  efforts  that  the 


Dairy  Department  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  dairy  departments  in 
the  Southern  Agricultural  Colleges. 

The  dairy  department,  offers  16 
undergraduates  courses  with  a  total 
of  1206  student  hours  of  instruction 
a  year  to  417  students.  In  1946  Clem- 
son College  inaugurated  its  graduate 
school,  and  the  dairy  department  is 
offering  work  on  this  level. 

On  September  1,  1922  Professor  B. 
E.  Goodale  came  to  Clemson  from 
the  Iowa  State  College  to  take  over 
the  direction  of  the  dairy  plant  work 
and  to  teach  dairy  manufacturing, 
and  his  knowledge  of  every  phase  of 
plant  work  has  been  invaluable  in 
the  development  of  the  department. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Dairy 
Department  is  the  education  and  di- 
rection of  its  students  for  a  success- 
ful and  useful  future  in  the  field  of 
dairying.  The  dairy  department  now 
has  the  largest  staff  since  its  organi- 
zation. Composing  this  staff  are:  G. 
M.  Barnett,  Jr.,  Associate  Daii-yman; 
G.  W.  Brandt,  Associate  Dairy  Hus- 
bandman; C.  C.  Brannon,  Associate 
Dairyman;  W.  M.  DuPre,  Assistant 
in  Dairying,  Herd  Manager;  B.  E. 
Goodale,  Professor  of  Dairying;  Vic- 
tor Hurst,  Associate  Dairyman;  W. 
A.  King,  Professor  of  Dairying;  J.  P. 
LaMaster,  Head  of  Dairy  Depart- 
ment; J.  T.  Lazar,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Dairying;  and  W.  M.  Mc- 
Kay, Assistant  in  Dairying. 

Due  to  the  present  emphasis  on 
dairying  and  livestock  in  general, 
for  the  diversification  of  agriculture 
of  South  Carolina,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
modern  building  will  be  constructed 
in  the  near  future. 


Entomology 

By  ALBERT  C.  WHITE 

Since  the  opening  of  Clemson  there 
have  been  courses  in  Entomology 
and  Zoology  taught,  but  the  records 
do  not  show  Entomology  as  a  sepa- 
rate division  until  1899-1900  when 
Dr.  A.  P.  Anderson  was  listed  as  In- 
structor in  Entomology.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Charles  C.  Chambliss,  who 
then  was  succeeded  by  Geo.  G.  Ains- 
lie.  Following  G.  G.  Ainslie,  A.  F. 
Conradi  took  over  the  position,  and 
under  him  in  1941,  the  first  students 
in  Entomology  to  graduate  at  Clem- 
son were  awarded  their  B.S.  degrees. 
Up  to  the  present  time  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  men  have  earned  their 
(continued  on  page  20) 
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We  of  Daniel  Construction  Company  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  Clemson  through  a  succession  of  projects,  including  the 
Sirrine  Textile  Building,  the  new  Barracks,  and  now  the  Tom 
Littlejohn  Homes,  the  Faculty  Apartments  and  the  new  Clemson 
House.  All  of  us  at  Daniel,  especially  those  who  are  Clemson 
graduates,  are  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  growth  of  this 
institution,  yet  our  pride  goes  far  beyond  the  satisfaction  gained 
in  the  mere  building  of  these  projects. 

Our  deepest  satisfaction  stems  from  the  knowledge  that  here, 
in  serving  Clemson,  we  are  also  serving  democracy,  for  only  in 
a  country  such  as  ours  could  such  an  institution  as  Clemson  exist. 
Here  and  in  similar  institutions  throughout  our  country  you  have 
the  privilege  to  study  the  subjects  of  your  choice,  to  think  freely 
and  independently,  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions,  to  plan 
ahead  for  your  own  life  in  your  own  way. 

It  is  this  privilege  of  service  to  Clemson  and  to  democracy, 
and  the  knowledge  that  we  are  helping  more  people  to  achieve 
better  living,  that  brings  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  at 
Daniel  Construction  Company. 


DANIEL  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Its  Growth  and  Achievements 


Our  present-day  extension  service 
in  South  Carolina  is  the  culmination 
of  many  worthwhile  efforts  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  education.  It 
came  into  existence  prior  to  1800, 
when  agricultural  s  o  c  i  e  t  ie  s  first 
came  into  being  and  were  instru- 
mental in  providing  public  lectures 
on  agricultural  topics. 

The  first  of  these  groups  was  or- 
ganized in  Georgetown  in  1740;  an- 
other in  Charleston  in  1785;  follow- 
ed by  similar  groups  at  Pendleton  in 
1815;  and  Beech  Island  and  Darling- 
ton in  1846.  By  1843  sixteen  agricul- 
tural societies  had  been  organized  in 
South  Carolina. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  enaction  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  several  national  farm  organiza- 
tions came  into  being  with  educa- 
tional plans  in  their  programs. 
Among  these  were  the  Grange, 
Farmers  Alliance,  and  the  Farmers 
Union.  During  this  same  general 
period — t  h  e  1818's — Farmers  Insti- 
tutes were  developed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  Clemson  Agricultural  College  in 
1893,  these  societies  were  taken  over 
by  that  institution  and  continued 
until  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  Dr.  Knapp, 
one  of  the  nation's  foremost  leaders 
in  Farm  Demonstration  Work,  visi- 
ted this  state  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing this  work  in  South  Caro- 
lina. That  fall,  J.  Phil  Campbell, 
State  Agent;  two  District  Agents; 
and  five  county  agents  were  ap- 
pointed. This  constituted  the  nucleus 
around  which  extension  work  has 
developed  in  South  Carolina.  Other 
early  leaders  in  extension  work  were 
active  in  Dr.  Knapp's  time.  A.  L. 
Easterling,  Supt.  of  Education  of 
Marlboro  County,  organized  the  first 
boys  corn  club  in  South  Carolina. 
The  year  1909  witnessed  the  organi- 
zation of  similar  clubs  in  six  other 
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counties  with  a  total  state  enroll- 
ment of  327  members.  From  this 
small  beginning  has  grown  the  pres- 
ent day  system  of  4-H  Clubs. 

In  February,  1910,  Miss  Marie 
Cremer  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Seigler)  a  rural 
school  teacher,  in  Aiken  County,  or- 
ganized a  girls  tom.ato  club  with  22 
charter  members.  Soon  afterwards 
she    was     placed  in     charge    of  this 


in  South  Carolina  in  Bamberg  Coun- 
ty in  1907,  with  the  appointment  of 
E.  P.  Jenkins  as  Farm  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  for  Negroes. 

At  the  present  time  organized  ex- 
tension work  for  Negroes  is  being 
conducted  in  South  Carolina  by  29 
Negro  agricultural  agents  and  27  Ne- 
gro home  demonstration  agents.  The 
Negro  extension  workers  are  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  State 
Supervisor  of  Negro  Home  Demon- 
stration Work  for  women.  These  su- 
pervisors, with  one  assistant  super- 


An  Extension  Service  worker  is  shown  giving  a  group  of  farmers  the 
latest  information  on  cotton  boll-weevil  eradication. 


work  for  the  state,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Winthrop  College. 

In  1911,  the  work  was  first  extend- 
ed to  Barnwell  County  and  Mrs. 
Dora  D.  Walker  was  appointed  as 
County  Tomato  Cub  Agent,  thus  be- 
coming the  first  county  home  dem- 
onstration agent  in  the  world. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Martin  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  being  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  and  spread 
of  Four-H  club  work  among  boys 
and  girls  and  home  demonstration 
work  among  farm  women. 

Negro  extension  work  was  begun 


visor  each,  have  headquarters  at  the 
State  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Several  legislative  acts  were  in- 
strumental in  making  our  Extension 
Service  possible.  The  first  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  co- 
operate with  the  various  states  in 
providing  funds  for  teaching  agri- 
culture, resulted  in  the  passage  of 
the  Morrill  Act  in  1862.  This  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges.  The  original 
act  with  its  amendments  is  the  basis 
for  later  acts  affecting  extension  work, 
(continued  on  page  32) 
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Pictured  are  four  of  the  agricultural  students  who  re- 
ceived top  honors  at  the  Annual  Scholarship  Recognition 
Day.  From  left  to  right  are:  Robert  M.  Prince,  Winston 
H.  Sibley,  Leonard  R.  Allen,  and  Calvin  C.  Taylor. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS  WIN  AWARDS 

At  the  Annual  Scholarship  Recognition  Day, 
which  was  held  on  May  3  in  the  College  Chapel,  a 
number  of  awards  were  presented  to  students  ma- 
joring in  agriculture.  Alan  B.  Sibley,  Chancellor  of 
Alpha  Zeta,  presided  over  the  presentation  of 
these  awards. 

The  Dansworth  Foundation  of  St.  Louis  awards 
fellowships  each  year  to  two  agricultural  students. 
One  of  these  is  given  to  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Junior  Class  majoring  in  the  Animal  Science 
field.  The  award  amounts  to  $180.00  and 
porvides  expenses  incident  to  the  attendance 
of  the  recipient  at  a  two-weeks  summer  short 
course  for  training  in  salesmanship  at  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company  in  St.  Louis 
and  also  for  a  two-weeks  stay  at  the  American 
Youth  Foundation  Leadership  Training  Camp  at 
Shelby,  Michigan.  The  fellowship  for  the  coming 
summer  was  awarded  to  Winston  Hall  Sibley,  of 
Greenville,  junior  in  Animal  Husbandry. 


The  second  of  these  Danforth  fellowships  amount- 
ing to  $50  was  awarded  to  an  outstanding  fresh- 
man expecting  to  major  in  the  animal  science 
field.  It  provides  for  a  two-weeks  stay  at  the  Lead- 
ship  Camp  at  Shelby,  Michigan — the  same  camp 
to  which  the  recipient  of  the  Junior  award  attends. 
The  student  receiving  this  award  was  Robert  E. 
Farmer,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  Tenn.,  freshman  in  Pre- 
Forestry. 

The  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  provides  funds 
each  year  for  a  number  of  scholarships  awarded 
to  freshmen  students  in  agriculture  on  the  basis 
of  a  competitive  examination.  A  Sophomore  schol- 
arship of  $200  is  also  provided  by  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation  for  that  student  among  the  winners  of 
Sears  Roebuck  freshmen  scholarships  who  makes 
the  highest  scholastic  record  during  his  first  year. 
The  winner  of  this  scholarship  for  the  present  col- 
lege year,  Robert  M.  Prince,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing major  of  Lynchburg,  S.  C,  was  determined 
last  fall.  Mr.  Prince  was  asked  to  stand  so  that  he 
and  his  achievement  could  be  recognized. 

Each  year  the  Honorary  Agricultural  Fraternity 
of  Alpha  Zeta  gives  a  prize  to  the  sophomore  stu- 
dent in  agriculture  having  the  best  scholastic  rec- 
ord for  his  college  course.  The  prize  this  year — a 
5-year  subscription  for  the  Farm  Quarterly,  out- 
standing agricultural  publication,  was  presented 
to  Leonard  R.  Allen,  of  King's  Creek,  S.  C. 

The  Borden  Company  Foundation  of  New  York 
City  makes  available  each  year  a  scholarship  of 
$300  to  the  agricultural  student  who  in  addition 
to  his  other  courses  must  have  taken  at  least  two 
courses  in  Dairying,  must  have  completed  the  jun- 
ior year,  and  must  have  the  highest  grade  point 
ratio  of  students  in  that  category.  The  scholar- 
ship for  the  present  year  was  awarded  last  fall  to 
Calvin  C.  Taylor  of  Mauldin,  senior  in  Dairying. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  asked  to  stand  so  that  his  achieve- 
ment could  be  recognized. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  McCaslan  of  St.  Mathews,  has  estab- 
lished a  fund  of  $1000  to  be  known  as  "The  Clark 
Linsay  McCaslan  Memorial  Fund"  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband.  The  income  from  this  fund  will 
be  awarded  annually  to  the  most  deserving  stu- 
dent in  Agricultural  Engineering.  This  year  the 
income  amounting  to  $25  was  presented  to  Carl 
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Henry  Thomas  of  Holly  Hill,  senior  student  in  Ag- 
ricultural engineering. 

The  Anderson  Fellowship  of  $350  is  awarded  by 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  each  year 
to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has 
the  best  scholastic  record  among  those  desiring  to 
pursue  graduate  work.  The  graduate  studies  may 
be  carried  on  at  Clemson  or  at  another  institution, 
as  the  recipient  desires.  The  fellowship  for  the 
college  year  1950-51  was  presented  to  James  K. 
Price,  senior  in  Animal  Husbandry,  of  Gaffney. 

POULTRY  CLUB  EATS  CHICKEN 

On  April  13,  the  members  of  the  Clemson  Poul- 
try Club  hustled  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  Cabin  where 
they  were  feted  with  a  meal  of  their  favorite  meat. 
Mr.  Harvey  Greene  of  "Seven  Oaks  Farm"  (one 
time  Regimental  Executive  Officer  of  the  Clemson 
Corps  of  Cadets)  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  poultry  industry  in  South  Carolina, 
and  opportunities  for  poultry  majors  in  the  future. 

PHI  ETA  SIGMA  TAPS  TWO  AG  FRESHMEN 

Robert  Farmer,  Pre-Forestry  student  from  New- 
port, Tenn.,  and  Robert  Duke,  Animal  Husbandry 
freshman  from  Kingstree,  S.  C,  have  recently 
been  selected  for  membership  in  Phi  Eta  Sigma, 
honorary  fraternity  for  freshmen  who  have  grade 
point  ratios  of  at  least  7.5. 

KAPPA  ALPHA  SIGMA  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

An  election  of  officers  for  next  year  was  held 
during  a  March  meeting  of  Kappa  Alpha  Sigma. 
Those  elected  were:  Fred  D.  Sease,  President; 
Charles  P.  Hamer,  Vice  President;  John  H.  Pitts, 
HI,  Secretary;  Alan  B.  Sibley,  Treasurer;  and 
Thomas  W.  Culp,  Parliamentarian. 

REPRESENTATIVES  ATTEND  SCIENCE  MEET 

Attending  the  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science,  which  was  held  in  Rock  Hill 
on  April  22  were  Dr.  H.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  G.  H.  Collings,  Profes- 
sor of  Soils;  Dr.  R.  W.  Rutledge,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Botany;  Dr.  J.  M.  Rush,  Professor  of  Bacter- 
iology; and  Dr.  J.  B.  Whitney,  Associate  Professor 
of  Botany.  Two  sudents,  Hans  F.  Phillipsthal,  Jun- 
ior Botany  major  and  George  D.  Grice,  senior  ma- 
joring in  Biology  also  attended  the  meeting. 


Members  of  the  Senior  Judging  Team  include  left  to 
right:  G.  H.  Liebenrood,  R.  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Flow- 
ers, Winston  H.  Sibley,  and  B.  C.  Patton. 


JUDGING  TEAM  ATTENDS  MEET  AT  L.S.U. 

The  Clemson  Senior  Livestock  Judging  Team 
composed  of  F.  M.  Flowers  of  Darlington,  W.  H. 
Sibley  of  Greenville,  B.  C.  Patton  of  Fountain  Inn, 
R.  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Sumter  and  G.  H.  Liebenrood 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  recently  entered  the  Southeastern 
Inter-Collegiate  Judging  Contest  which  was  held 
at  L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Prof.  J.  R.  Cook,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Judg- 
ing Team  Coach,  also  attended  the  contest  with 
the  Judging  Team. 

Classes  of  cattle,  swine,  quarter-horses,  and  sheep 
were  judged  during  the  meet.  F.  M.  Flowers  was 
3rd  high  individual  scorer  of  the  contest  and  B.  C. 
Patton  was  individual  high  scorer  on  the  classes 
of  quarter-horses  judged. 

BLOCK  AND  BRIDLE  CLUB  ELECT  OFFICERS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Block  and  Bridle  Club  the 
following  men  were  elected  to  offices:  Winston  H. 
Sibley,  President;  Frank  M.  Flowers,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Robert  B.  Johnson,  Secretary;  L.  W.  Clarke, 
Treasurer;  and  C.  M.  Baldwin,  Marshall. 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Do  we  want  federal  aid  to  education?  That  is  a 
question  currently  being  asked  in  political  circles. 

Our  present  federal  administration  is  trying 
every  conceivable  means  to  get  their  hands  into 
the  state's  functions.  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
just  one  of  the  many  "Fair  Deal"  schemes  they  are 
trying  to  push  off  on  us.  Granted,  —  it  sounds 
good — the  government  just  gives  us  money  to  bet- 
ter equip  our  schools,  and  to  increase  teachers' 
salaries. 

But  who  will  pay  for  it?  You  will!!!  The  South 
Carolina  tax  payers  will  pay  a  lot  more  in  in- 
creased federal  taxes  than  they  will  receive  back 
in  federal  aid.  After  all  the  government  agencies 
in  Washington  have  taken  a  bite  out  of  the  tax 
dollar,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  a  big  govern- 
ment payroll. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  government  "gives" 
us  money  for  education,  they  will  give  us  orders 
about  what  will  be  taught,  who  will  teach,  and 
who  will  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Once  they  have 
their  finger  in  our  school  system,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  dictatorial  powers  they  might  use. 

We  must  be  constantly  on  guard  to  defend 
our  states  rights  against  the  infringements  of  the 
federal  government.  Remembering  this,  let's 
choose  our  public  officials  wisely  this  summer. 


A  SALUTE 

We  often  underestimate  the  invaluable  services 
of  our  state  agricultural  workers,  both  with  the 
extension  service  and  the  experiment  stations. 

The  men  of  the  experiment  stations  labor  with 
the  intricate  problems  of  science  pertaining  to  ag- 
riculture, analyze  them,  and  bring  forth  solutions 
which  will  aid  the  farmer  to  produce  higher  yields 
and  better  quality  products.  They  breed  and  pro- 
duce better  varieties  of  crops;  they  study  the  nu- 
tritive requirements  of  different  plants;  they 
study  the  environmental  effects  on  crops;  and 
they  study  the  diseases  and  insects  which  bring 
disaster  to  the  respective  crops. 

After  the  workers  of  the  experiment  stations 
have  closely  scrutinized  the  various  problems  con- 


fronting the  farmers,  they  pass  the  solutions  on  to 
the  extension  service.  Here  the  information  is  dis- 
seminated, edited  an  dsent  to  the  farmers  through 
various  publications,  extension  specialists,  and 
county  agents. 

Through  mutual  cooperation  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  extension  service 
and  the  experiment  stations,  these  state  agencies 
fight  to  promote  better  agricultural  practices  from 
planting  the  seed  to  harvesting  the  crop.  Though 
often  over  worked  and  under  paid,  these  agricul- 
tural workers  sacrifice  personal  advancement  to 
solve  the  complexities  of  agriculture  and  thereby 
improve  the  living  standards  of  South  Carolina's 
farmers. 

Here  at  Clemson,  the  extension  service  is  cramp- 
ed up  in  one  wing  of  the  agricultural  building, 
which  is  certainly  inadequate  space  for  such  an  es- 
sential organization.  The  extension  service  and 
the  experiment  station  at  Clemson  is  in  desperate 
need  for  more  room.  A  new  building  would  cer- 
tainly be  money  well  spent  for  a  great  cause. 


AG  STUDENTS  TO  SPONSOR  FAIR 

Next  year  the  students  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture will  put  on  an  Ag.  Fair,  which  will  be  a  series 
of  exhibits  displayed  by  the  different  departments. 

The  recent  Engineering  Fair  under  the  able  dir- 
ection of  Sam  Pettit  was  a  great  success.  Sam 
and  his  associates  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  fine 
job. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ag.  Council  of  Club 
Presidents  it  was  decided  to  have  the  fair  on 
Homecoming  November  4,  1950.  This  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  dean. 

Alan  Sibley,  Chancellor  of  Alpha  Zeta,  will  act 
as  chairman  of  the  fair  committee  and  each  club 
president  will  supervise  the  exhibits  in  his  respec- 
tive department. 

To  make  the  fair  a  real  success  it  will  take  facul- 
ty-student cooperation  and  a  little  work  from  ev- 
erybody. Let's  give  the  fair  a  lot  of  thought  this 
summer  and  come  back  to  school  next  fall  full  of 
ideas.  A  few  ideas  and  a  little  ingenuity  is  all  it 
will  take  to  put  the  fair  over  with  a  bang.  Let's 
have  a  good  one.    What  say???? 
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Department  History 

(continude  f  rom  page  13) 

B.S.  degrees  in  Entomology,  and  at 
this  time  there  are  16  students  en- 
rolled in  the  department.  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Lathrop  became  head  of  the  de- 
partment after  Conradi  and  he  was 
followed  by  Prof.  Franklin  Sherman. 
Prof.  Sherman  became  the  head  of 
the  department  for  the  1925-26  term, 
and  retained  this  position  until  his 
death  in  1947.  Mr.  J.  A.  Burly,  En- 
tomologist of  the  S.  C.  State'  Crop 
Pest  Commission,  became  acting 
head  of  the  department  after  Profes- 
sor Sherman's  death.  He  acted  in 
this  capacity  until  November  1,  1949, 
at  which  date  Dr.  M.  D.  Farrar  as- 
sumed the  duties  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Dr.  Farrar  came  to  us 
from  the  Crop  Protection  Institute 
in  Durham,  New  Hampshire  where 
he  worked  with  the  late  W.  C.  O'- 
Kane,  founder  of  the  Crop  Protec- 
tion Institute. 

At  the  present  time  the  Entomol- 
ogy teaching  staff  is  comprised  of 
Professor     David     Dunavan,     R.  E. 


Ware,  E.  H.  Warnhoff,  Jr.,  and  Mor- 
ey  Lipton. 

The  members  of  the  experiment 
station  staff  are:  Dr.  James  H.  Coc- 
ran,  Dr.  William  F.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  David  Dunavan,  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces McAllister.  This  group  is  work- 
ing on  several  projects.  These  in- 
clude the  control  of  fruit  insects,  es- 
pecially those  of  peach  and  nuts,  and 
the  control  of  the  tomato  fruit  worm, 
insects  affecting  stored  grains,  the 
cowpea  curculio,  and  the  sweet  po- 
tato weevil.  Also  work  in  the  study 
and  improvement  of  the  honey  bee 
is  being  carried. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Burley,  Mr.  George  M. 
Anderson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Purser  and  Dr. 
John  K.  Reed  are  performing  the 
duties  of  the  Crop  Pest  Commission. 
This  department  is  spending  much 
time  trying  to  control  or  eradicate 
the  white  fringe  beetle,  the  sweet 
potato  weevil,  and  the  phony  peach 
disease.  Annual  inspections  are  made 
of  nurseries,  greenhouses,  and  api- 
aries to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  injurious  insects  or  of  in- 
sect borne  diseases. 


Horticulture 

By  W.  M.  MANNING 

Instruction  in  horticultural  sub- 
jects at  Clemson  College  began  with 
the  first  class  that  entered  in  1893 
under  J.  F.  C.  DuPre,  Instructor  in 
Horticulture  and  Horticulturist  for 
the  S.  C.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  courses  then  offered 
were  (1)  Home  Gardening  and  Truck 
Farming,  (2)  Pomology,  (3)  Viticul- 
ture, (4)  Floriculture,  (5)  Canning, 
and  (6)  Experimental  work.  Al- 
though the  curriculum  was  very  lim- 
ited in  scope,  the  students  were  only 
allotted  two  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  instruction 
per  week  for  one  sophomore  semes- 
ter and  two  hours  of  lecture  for  each 
of  the  two  senior  semesters.  The  fol- 
lowing significant  statement  is  de- 
scriptive of  these  early  teaching  me- 
thods: "The  student  is  required  to 
labor  and  is  thereby  taught  by  actu- 
al experience." 

Beginning  in  1912,  all  agricultural 
students  studied  the  same  courses 
(continued  on  page  22) 
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Working  closely  with  government  and  agricultural  college 
authorities,  NACO  for  many  years  has  pioneered  in  bringing  the 
farmer  new  and  better  ways  to  grow  better  crops  through  im- 
proved fertilizers,  insecticides  and  fungicides.  This  has  been 
especially  true  in  South  Carolina,  where  NACO  consistently  has 
been  a  leader  in  promoting  the  use  of  newly  developed  means 
of  fighting  this  State's  particular  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 
There  is  a  NACO  product  for  every  pest,  for  every  plant  defi- 
ciency. For  further  information  on  how  these  top-quality  mixtures 
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man,  or  write  to  us  directly.  We  are  at  your  service  at  any  time. 
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the  first  three  years.  Only  during 
the  senior  year  were  students  per- 
mitted to  specialize.  Seniors  could 
choose  either  Agronomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Animal  Husbandry,  En- 
tomology, Veterinary  Science  or 
Horticulture;  however,  all  students 
received  diplomas  in  Agriculture  at 
the  completion  of  their  courses.  The 
first  diplomas  were  given  in  Horti- 
culture (as  well  as  in  other  then  or- 
ganized departments)  at  commence- 
ment, in  1922.  At  present  eighteen 
courses  are  offered,  and  to  date  305 
men  have  graduated  in  Horticulture. 
Originally  the  department  was  pro- 
vided with  one  T-shaped  green- 
house, which  is  still  in  use  today,  a 
canning  house,  and  a  packing  house. 
From  time  to  time  these  installations 
have  been  modernized  and  new 
structures  added.  In  1930  a  labora- 
tory class  room  and  two  research 
laboratory  rooms  were  erected.  The 
horticultural  products  laboratory 
was  built  in  1940.      Two  32  by  100 


greenhouses  were  built  in  1947  to  be 
used  mainly  for  student  floriculture 
work. 

In  1899,  a  horticultural  building 
was  completed  near  the  present  lo- 
cation of  the  greenhouses.  Classes 
were  held  in  this  building  until  the 
completion  of  the  present  Dairy 
Building  at  which  time  the  depart- 
ment was  allotted  two  classrooms 
and  two  offices.  Finally  in  1937,  the 
horticulture  department  was  moved 
to  its  present  location  in  Long  Hall 
where  it  occupies  six  offices,  three 
classrooms,  and  one  student  labora- 
tory with  suitable  cold  storage  facil- 
ities. 

The  horticultural  orchards  and  ex- 
perimental gardens  were  first  loca- 
ted adjacent  to  the  greenhouse  area. 
Due  to  adverse  weather  conditions 
resulting  from  a  poor  topographical 
location,  the  orchards  were  subse- 
quently abandoned  and  by  1916  new 
grape  vineyards  and  apple,  pear,  pe- 
can, and  peach  orchards  were  estab- 
lished east  of  the  college  campus  on 
all  sides  of  the  junction  of  the 
Greenville-Clemson  and  Anderson- 
Clemson  highways.   Later  under  the 


direction  of  Professor  A.  M.  Musser, 
present  head  of  the  Horticulture  De- 
partment and  head  horticulturist  of 
the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, an  extensive  orchard  was  es- 
tablished six  miles  west  of  Clemson 
in  Oconee  County.  These  orchards 
are  primarily  devoted  to  instruct- 
tional  and  research  purposes. 

Members  of  the  horticultural  staff, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  S.  C.  Experiment  Station,  have 
done  outstanding  research  in  fields 
involving  the  breeding,  cultivation, 
nutrition,  crop  pest  control,  and  har- 
vesting methods  of  horticultural 
crops.  Several  accomplishments  of 
this  work  includes  the  selection  of 
a  spineless  variety  of  okra,  the  de- 
velopment of  downy  mildew  resist- 
ant cucumbers,  two  varieties  of 
which  are  named  Palmetto  and  San- 
tee,  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  cayenne  and  paprika  peppers 
which  make  possible  easier  harvest- 
ing, and  many  improved  methods  of 
canning  and  freezing  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. In  addition  to  these  contrib- 
utions, preventive  measures  for  the 
(continued  on  page  24) 
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control  of  blight  of  pears  and  cer- 
tain varieties  of  apples,  formerly  a 
serious  threat  to  the  fruit  industry, 
have  been  perfected. 

At  present,  a  program  is  under- 
way to  ascertain  the  value  of  ap- 
plying minor  fertilizer  elements  to 
fruit  and  truck  crops.  This  appears 
to  be  the  answer  to  many  questions 
concerning  nutritional  deficiencies 
on  South  Carolina  farms.  The  grow- 
ing interest  of  Piedmont  farmers  in 
Turkish  tobacco  production  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Clemson's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote new  cash  crops. 

Poultry 

By  W.  T.  DERIEUX 

Back  in  the  early  nineteen  hun- 
dreds, there  was  some  poultry  work 
at  Clemson,  but  it  was  not  until 
1926,  when  Bernard  Baruch  gave 
funds  to  the  college,  that  the  pres- 
ent poultry  plant  was  built  on  the 
Anderson  highway.    Ever  since  the 


Poultry  Department  became  sepa- 
rate from  the  A.  H.  Department 
Prof.  C.  L  .Morgan  has  been  its  head. 
The  plant  now  has  facilities  for  2,- 
000  breeding  hens,  and  200  breeding 
turkey  hens,  and  facilities  for  rais- 
ing 5,000  or  more  chickens  and  1,000 
turkeys. 

Short  Courses  are  given  to  poultry- 
men  and  farmers  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  poultry  and  to  further 
the  work  of  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan.  The  Poultry 
Department  offers  courses  to  stu- 
dents in  general  poultry,  poultry 
diseases,  poultry  marketing,  poultry 
feeding,  poultry  breeding,  and  incu- 
bation. 

The  present  poultry  staff  consists 
of  C.  L.  Morgan,  Head,  who  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Iowa  State  College,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  J.  B.  Cooper, 
Associate  Professor,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky;  M.  A.  Boon, 
Associate  Poultryman,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska;  and  C. 
P.  Willimon,  Assistant  in  Poultry 
Husbandry,  who  graduated  from 
Clemson. 


V.  A.  E. 

By  Q.  A.  JOWERS 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  at  Clemson  College  was 
organized  in  1916  by  Mr.  Verd  Peter- 
son, who  was  made  State  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

In  1918,  Professor  W.  G.  Crandell 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Pet- 
erson as  Head  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Department,  and  he  re- 
mained with  the  department  until 
his  retirement  in  1946.  In  1933,  The 
School  of  Vocational  Education  was 
organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Dean  W.  H.  Washington,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Agriculture 
was  transferred  to  this  school  from 
the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  has  expanded 
from  a  one-profesor  department  to 
a  five-professor  organization,  which 
is  now  headed  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Monroe.  Professor  Monroe  teaches 
courses  in  agricultural  education  and 
a  graduate  course  in  occupational 
(continued  on  page  26) 
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PRODUCTS  REALLY  KILL  BUGS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ALL 

AGRICULTURAL  INSECTICIDES 

AND 

FUNGICIDES 


ABERDEEN.     NORTH     CAROLINA 
Founded  and  Built  on  Service 
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seals  in 
the  leaves 

seals  out 
the  rain 


Your  ROTO-BALER  rolls  the  windrow  into  a  bale 
with  leaves  wrapped  inside,  protected  from  rain. 

To  feed  it,  you  simply  unroll  a  bale  down  the 
feedway .  .  .  and  there  you  have  the  hay  just  as  it 
was  in  the  field.  The  soft  leafiness,  the  color  and 
protein  are  still  there. 

With  your  own  Roto-Baler,  you're  ready  to  go 
the  hour  your  hay  is  cured.  You  can  breathe  easy 
when  your  crop  is  in  rolled  bales,  for  they  shed  rain 
like  a  thatched  roof.  Rolled  bales  store  compactly, 
will  not  buckle;  may  be  unrolled  or  fed  whole  in  the 
open  feedrack. 

Pitchfork  labor  is  no  more  when  you  Roto -Bale 
your  hay  or  straw.  The  ONE-MAN  ROTO-BALER 
is  priced  for  practical  home  ownership  on  family 
farms. 


./ 


flUIS-CHfllMERS 


■  tractor   division 


MILWAUKEE    1,   U.  S.  A. 


The  POWER-DRIVEN A-C Rake  steera  true, 
makes  ideal  wide  windrows  for  Roto-Baling. 

{Below)    The  new  Allis-Chalmers  Bale 
Loader  picks  up  bales  lying  at  any  angle. 


Department  History    BLOCK  AND  BRIDLE  HONOR 


(continued  from  page  24) 

guidance.  Working  with  Mr.  Monroe 
is  Associate  Professor  B.  H.  Strib- 
ling  who  teaches  educational  psy- 
chology to  all  students  planning  to 
become  teachers.  He  also  assists  in 
training  for  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
tural education.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Graduate  Comittee  and  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time  as  advisor  for 
graduate  students  in  Education.  As- 
sociate Professor  W.  C.  Bowen,  like- 
wise, assists  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  agriculture.  He  also  works 
with  the  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca and  spends  some  time  with  teach- 
ers out  in  the  state.  In  addition  to 
assisting  in  the  teachers-training  at 
Clemson,  Associate  Professor  F.  E. 
Kirkley  has  done  much  with  the 
high  school  agricultural  teachers  and 
boys,  adult  farmers,  and  veterans. 

The  demand  for  agricultural  teach- 
ers has  been  so  great  that  practically 
all  graduates  who  desire  to  teach 
have  been  placed  immediately  upon 
graduation. 


JUDGING  TEAM  AT  BARBECUE 


The  Block  and  Bridle  Club  held  a 
barbecue  supper  Friday,  May  19,  at 
the  YMCA  cabin  in  honor  of  the 
freshman  and  Sophomore  Judging 
Team.  Many  members  of  the  club 
contributed  to  the  preparation  of  the 
banquet;  consequently,  the  barbecue 
supper  and  program  were  a  great 
success,  and  all  persons  attending 
enjoyed  the  activities. 

Winston  H.  Sibley,  President  of  the 
Block  and  Bridle  Club,  presided  and 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, J.  M.  Eleazer,  Extension  Infor- 
mation Specialist  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  Mr.  Eleazer  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk,  choosing  for 
his  topic,  Changes  Taking  Place  in 
Agriculture. 

Several  awards  and  gifts  were  pre- 
sented during  the  proceedings.  The 
Senior  Judging  Team  presented  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Cook  with  a  Stetson  hat 
in  appreciation  of  the  time  he  has 


spent  while  serving  as  coach  of  the 
team. 

J.  K.  Price,  senior  of  Gaffney,  re- 
ceived The  Merit  Trophy,  an  award 
given  by  the  club  to  the  senior  in 
Animal  Husbandry  who  has  the  best 
qualifications  based  on  scholarship 
and  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  club. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  President  of  Clem- 
son, announced  the  winners  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Judging 
Contest.  The  men  receiving  the 
awards  were  as  follows:  H.  O.  Vaig- 
neur,  A.  W.  Leland,  J.R.  Tolbert,  E. 
Campbell,  H.  R.  Chamblee,  and  R. 
D.  Wingard. 

Faculty  members  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  that  were 
present  included  Professors  W.  C. 
Godley,  R.  F.  Wheeler,  E.  G.  Godbey, 
and  J.  R.  Cook.  Coach  Frank  How- 
ard, Head  of  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment and  "Colonel"  Cook,  College 
Herdsman,  were  also  present. 


From 

"ARISTOCRATIC 

PIGS" 

To    BALENTINE'S 
ARISTOCRAT 

•  Pure  Pork  Sausage.     In  cups,  tubes, 
and  breakfast  links. 

•  Sliced  bacon 

•  Tender  smoked  hams 

•  Cooked  hams 

•  Wieners 

•  Cooked  luncheon  loaves 

MADE  IN  GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
BY 

Balentine  Packing  Co. 


1^ 


PENDLETON 
FERTILIZERS 

MADE     BY 

Pendleton  Oil  Mill 

PENDLETON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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it  pays 


Spraying  CARROT  CROP  with  Esso  Weed  Killer  35. 


to  weed  the  €sso  way! 


ESSO  WEED  KILLER  35  is  proving  a  great  help  in 
vegetable  farming  in  eliminating  harmful  weeds. 
It  is  being  used  effectively  on  carrots,  celery, 
parsley  and  parsnips,  and  is  being  tested  on  other 


crops.  Proved  by  tests  at  several  state  farm  ex- 
perimental stations,  this  product  has  saved  time 
and  work  in  cultivation  .  .  .  produced  large  and 
healthy  yields  for  great  profits! 


At  one  of  America's  largest  and  most  modern  petroleum  research 
centers,  Esso  engineers  and  technicians  are  constantly  seeking 
new  ways  to  make  farming  easier,  better,  more  profitable.  New 
products  and  methods  are  developed  and  tested  in  cooperation 
with  state  farm  experiment  stations  to  meet  farming  problems. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS -are  offered 
free  subscriptions  to  the  regularly  pub- 
lished ESSO  FARM  NEWS.  Every  issue 
packed  with  valuable  articles  and  helpful 
hints  on  modern  farming  methods.  Write 
today  to:  Esso  Farm  News,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


yoa  can  depend  on 

(isso) 


FARM 
PRODUCTS 


High-quality 
products  for 
modern  farming 

Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil 
Esso  Extra  Gasoline 
Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil 
Esso  Tractor  Fuel 
Esso  Weed  Killer  35 
and  many  other 
Esso  Farm  Products 


ESSO      STANDARD      OIL      COMPANY 
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I   AFFAIRS  OF 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


High  Grade  Fertilizers 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Cotton  Dusts  &  Insecticides 


ALPHA  ZETA 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Alpha  Zeta, 
the  National  Agricultural  Fraternity, 
the  following  men  were  selected  to 
hold  offices:  Chancellor,  Alan  B. 
Sibley,  Jr.,  Agronomy  Junior  of 
Greenville;  Censor,  Hal  E.  Bland, 
Agricultural  Engineering  Senior  of 
Gaffney;  Scribe,  Robert  M.  Prince, 
Agricultural    Engineering    Junior   of 


By  GEORGE  P.  SALLEY 


CLINTON,     SOUTH     CAROLINA 
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Armoyr  Quiz  •  •  •  Test  your  knowledge! 

Check  the  answers  you  believe  correct,  and  see  how 
much  you  know  about  the  livestock  and  meat  packing 
industry. 


Questions 


1 .  Approximately  what  percent  of  the  value  of  beef  animals 
is  by-products  on  an  average.' 

□  2%  □         10%         □      18* 

2.  What  new  Armour  by-product  holds  promise  of  getting 


more  iron  from  mines ; 


I     I    Ammonia    \_^        Glue        [^ 


Chemicals  made 
from  fats 


Answers 


3.  Which  of  these  variety  meats  is  richest  in  the  B  vitamins.' 

j I      Brains        | |        Liver  | [    Sweetbreads 

4.  Tne  pituitary  glands  of  approximately  how  many  hogs 
are  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  ACTH .'  (ACTH 
is  Armour's  new  arthritis  remedy). 

[J      4,000        Q      400,000        [j   4,000,000 

1.  About  90°b  of  the  value  of  a  beef  animal  is  in  the  meat 
—  only  about  10%  is  in  inedible  by-products. 

2.  Chemicals  from  fats  increase  mining  efficiency,  and  help 
recover  minerals  from  mines  once  considered  unprofi- 
table. 

3.  Liver.  "Variety  meats"  (hearts,  tongue,  kidneys,  brains, 
etc.)  are  getting  more  popular  because  they  are  both 
delicious  and  nutritious. 

4.  400,000.  ACTH  is  one  of  many  raedicinals  produced  by 
Armour  from  animal  glands.  Others  include  insulin 
and  liver  extract. 


ARMOUR 


AND  COMPANY 


Union  Stock  Yards 


Chicago   9,   Illinois 


Lynchburg;  Treasurer,  Winston  H. 
Sibley,  Animal  Husbandry  Junior  of 
Greenville;  and  Chronicler,  Wynd- 
ham  M.  Manning,  Jr.,  Horticulture 
Junior  of  Columbia.  Professor  J.  B. 
Cooper  of  the  Poultry  Husbandry 
DejJartment  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  fraternities'  Junior  Faculty  Ad- 
visors. Mr.  B.  D.  Cloaninger,  Head 
of  the  Fertilizer  Inspection  and  An- 
alysis Department,  retired  as  Senior 
Advisor,  and  Professor  W.  P.  Law  of 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment will  serve  as  next  years 
Senior  Advisor.  Professor  A.  W. 
Snell  also  of  the  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department  will  continue  to 
serve  as  Junior  Advisor. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Alpha  Zeta  held  its  annual  ban- 
quet on  Thursday,  May  4,  at  the 
Lutheran  church.  Alan  Sibley,  Chan- 
cellor, introduced  Mr.  Theo  L.  Vau- 
ghn, a  Clemson  graduate  who  was 
main  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Vaughn,  who  is  of  Anderson,  spoke 
on  Job-Opportunities  in  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Vaughn,  a  Clemson  graduate 
who  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  ca- 
reer serving  with  the  Clemson  Ex- 
tension Service,  recently  returned 
from  Central  America,  where  he  had 
been  working  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  conse- 
quently, the  banquet  was  somewhat 
a  "homecoming"  to  him.  The  ban- 
quet was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
Alpha  Zeta  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  all  guests  present. 
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Satuiday  Night  Is  the  BIGGEST  NIGHT  of  the  Weeic! 


On  Saturday  night,  the  chores  are  finished 
a  little  earlier  .  .  .  second  helpings  go  beg- 
ging at  the  supper  table  .  .  .  friendly  yard 
lights  wink  out  like  sleepy  stars  as  byroads 
and  highways  funnel  farm  families  into 
main  street  until  stores  and  sidewalks  over- 
flow. 

The  menfolk  gather  on  street  corners  to 
speculate  on  the  weather,  to  brag  about  their 
livestock,  to  swap  experiences  and  trade 
advice.  Farm  women  track  down  bargains, 
and  talk  over  news  that  will  be  printed  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  Weekly  Herald.  Young- 
sters splurge  their  allowances  at  popcorn 
stands  and  ice  cream  parlors. 


Folks  use  shopping  as  an  excuse  for  com* 
ing  to  town,  but  the  thing  they  really  look 
forward  to  on  Saturday  night  is  the  com- 
munity reunion.  They  delight  in  meeting  old 
friends  and  making  new  ones.  They  enjoy 
trading  with  storekeepers  who  know  their 
Deeds  as  well  as  their  names. 

Saturday  night  in  small-iown  America— 
with  its  friendliness,  and  neighborly  help- 
fulness— is  a  breath  of  warmth  in  a  cold, 
cynical  world.  No  wonder  a  walk  down 
Main  Street  renews  one's  faith  in  America 
and  rekindles  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  use 
this  Saturday  night  spirit  to  bring  peace  and 
plenty  to  mankind. 


JOHN 


M  O  L  I  N  E 


DEERE 


Experiment  Station 

(continued  from  page  9) 

early  progress  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Melton  Whitney,  outstanding 
authority  in  soil  science,  organizer 
and  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  was  the  first  active  head  of  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
The  title  of  Professor  of  Agriculture 
and  Vice-Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  was  given  him.  Dr.  J.  M. 
McBride,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  was  given 
the  added  title  of  Director  of  the 
Station. 

In  1890,  when  the  station  was  mov- 
ed to  Clemson  College,  the  president 
of  the  college  was  officially  designa- 
ted as  director,  with  Professor  J.  F. 
Duggan  as  vice-director  in  charge. 

The  third  man  in  whom  was  in- 
vested the  active  responsibility  of 
the  experiment  station  was  Col.  J.  S. 
Newman,  who  directed  the  destiny 
of  the  station  from  1892  to  1894  and 
again  from  1898  to  1905.  W.  L.  Mc- 
Gee  was  agriculturist  in  charge  from 
1894  to  1897,  and  W.  J.  Quick  was 
vice-director  in  1897. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Harper  was  made  Direc- 
tor in  1905  and  held  this  position  un- 
til 1916.  He  was  succeeded  in  April, 
1917,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Barre.  The  ex- 
periment  station   is   greatly   indebt- 


ed to  the  work  of  these  outstanding 
men,  as  well  as  to  their  more  recent 
successors.  I  mean,  of  course.  Dr.  H. 
P.  Cooper,  present  Director  of  the 
Station  and  Mr.  R.  A.  McGinty,  the 
present  Vice-Director. 

The  S.  C.  Experiment  Station  has 
been  organized  in  strict  accord  with 
the  will  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Station  is  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  College.  Today  there 
are  twenty  divisions;  Agricultural 
Economics,  Agronomy,  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Animal  Husbandry, 
Botany  and  Bacteriology,  Dairy,  En- 
tomology, Farm,  Home  Economics, 
Horticulture,  Veterinary,  Coast  Sta- 
tion (Summerville),  Pee  Dee  Station 
(Florence),  Sandhill  Station  (Colum- 
bia), the  Truck  Station  (Charletson), 
and  the  Edisto  Station  (Blackville). 
Also,  two  regulatory  agencies  func- 
tion as  divisions  of  the  Station. 
These  are  The  Crop  Pest  and  Seed 
Certification  Commission  and  the 
Fertilizer  Inspection  and  Analysis 
Division. 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  Sta- 
tion has  been  invaluable  to  the  state. 
There  is  no  way  of  computing  the 
monetary  value  of  this  work.  The 
only  measure  we  have  is  the  con- 
tinuous rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  state  through  practical  educa- 
tion of,  and  direct  aid  to,  the  farmer. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  the 
vast  range  and  scope  of  the  experi- 
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ments  carried  on  by  the  Station. 
Every  year  a  book  entitled  "The  An- 
nual Report  of  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station"  is  published 
describing  the  experiments  carried 
out  the  previous  year. 

Among  the  more  important  works 
being  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
at  Clemson,  is  the  work  being  done 
with  the  new  organic  insecticides 
and  fungicides.  These  materials, 
principally  Benzene  Hexachloride, 
DDT,  and  Chlordane,  are  very  effec- 
tive killing  agents.  However,  they 
become  a  problem  due  to  their  resi- 
dual effect  in  the  soil.  These  chemi- 
cals will  remain  in  the  soil  after  har- 
vest and  bring  about  depressed  fu- 
ture production  and  give  off  flavors 
to  many  food  crops.  The  increasing 
use  of  BHC  in  controlling  the  boll 
weevil  emphasizes  this,  due  to  the 
effect  on  crops  following  the  cotton. 
The  Station  has  shown  by  experi- 
mentation on  rats  that  these  com- 
pounds are  fat  soluble  and  remain 
inactive  in  the  body  as  long  as  the 
animals  are  fat.  However,  if  the 
animals  become  thin  and  its  fat  re- 
serve is  used  up,  this  toxic  material 
is  liberated  into  the  body.  The  Sta- 
tion is  continually  learning  more 
and  more  about  these  chemicals  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

All  of  the  sub-stations  are  carry- 
ing on  experiments  with  the  particu- 
lar problems  found  on  the  crops  and 
soils  of  their  regions. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  investigate 
will  find  that  the  Station  has  a  job 
to  do  and  is  doing  the  job.  We  at 
Clemson  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  even  greater  progi'ess  will 
be  made  in  the  future  and  that  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  made  it  what  it  is  today. 

ARMSTRONG  TO  GIVE 

PAPER  IN  STOCKHOLM 

Dr.  G.  M.  Armstrong  and  wife,  Dr. 
J.  K.  Armstrong  will  present  an  in- 
vitational paper  to  the  International 
Botanical  Congress  which  will  be 
held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July 
12th  through  the  20th.  The  title  of 
the  joint  paper  will  be  "The  Com- 
parison of  the  Host  Relationship  of 
the  American,  Egyptian,  and  Indian 
Cotton-wilt  Fusaria. 
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Lower  Haying  Costs! 
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The  pull-behind  (ype.MM  Uhj^M'ower  cuts  Ujp  to 
35  acres  per  day  with  7-fool  sickle. 


MM  Windrower  quickly  harvests  alfalfa  crop. 
Notice  the  uniform  .windrows.   . 


MM  Side-Delivery  Rake  li/rns  heads  of  crop  into 
center  of  windrow  for  even  dryiriig. 


MM  HAY  TOOLS  GET  ALL  THE  CROP  ON  TIME-EVERYTIMEI!  Every  modem 
farmer  knows  that  his  hay  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops 
on  his  farm.  He  knows  that  timely  cutting  of  that  crop  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  deciding  its  quahty,  and  therefore  its  feeding 
and  market  value.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  too  early 
and  also  against  allowing  the  crop  to  stand  until  full  bloom  has  oc- 
curred and  the  nutrient  value  has  begun  to  decline.  Progressive 
farmers  have  learned  that  when  they  use  MM  Hay  Tools  their  crop 
is  cut  right,  on  time,  everytime. 

MM  UNl-MOWER  is  important  to  the  haying  time  factor.  This  mower 
attaches  to  any  modern  tractor  equipped  with  power-take-off. 
Equipped  with  a  7-foot  cutting  bar  it  cuts  up  to  35  acres  per  day. 
Since  the  power  drive  consists  of  a  simple  V-belt  pulley,  the  sickle 
speeds  can  be  easily  changed  to  meet  all  cutting  conditions  ...  no 
gears  to  adjust  and  fewer  wearing  parts.  MM  Uni-Mowers  are 
available  in  pull-behind  and  side-mounted  models  .  .  .  mowers  that 
allow  farmers  to  spend  less  time  in  the  field  .  .  .  mowers  that  are 
ready  to  cut  the  crop  when  it  is  just  right! 

MM  SIDE-DELIVERY  RAKE'S  GENTLE  HANDLING  HELPS  RETAIN  FOOD  VALUE! 

That's  why  so  many  modern  farmers  prefer  this  rake.  The  rolling 
action  of  the  rake  turns  the  heads  into  the  center  of  the  windrow 
leaving  heavy  butt  end  of  the  stems  out  where  they  will  dry  faster. 
Heads  and  leaves  dry  slowly  and  stay  on  the  stem.  The  whole  wind- 
row dries  more  evenly  and  in  less  time,  so  that  hay  may  be  taken 
up  sooner  after  cutting.  Therefore  there  is  less  chance  of  loss  by 
storm,  and  hay  is  better  because  few,  if  any,  of  the  leaves  in  which 
most  of  the  food  value  is  concentrated  are  lost  by  breaking  or  tearing. 

MM  BALE-O-MATIC  MAKES  BALING  A  ONE-MAN  JOB!  That's  important 
to  farm  businessmen  who  want  to  save  money  on  their  haying  jobs. 
This  baler  is  completely  automatic  .  .  .  picks  up  the  hay,  slices,  and 
ties  it  into  firm  bales  with  two  14-gauge  high-tension  steel  wires 
while  the  hay  is  under  compression.  Bale-0-Matic  bales  are  uni- 
form, rectangular,  square-cornered,  and  won't  come  untied  when 
handling.  No  loose  ends  of  wire  left  in  the  bales  or  in  the  field! 

MM  WINDROWERS  CUT  CROPS 
CLEANLY  and  deposit  them  in 
uniform  windrows  on  top  of 
the  stubble.  Even  the  finest 
hay  seed  crops  are  handled 
without  injury.  All  controls 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator,  permitting  easy 
change  of  cutting  height  and 
height  of  reel  "on  the  go". 


',  -A-  QUALITY  CONTROL  IN  IVIM  FACTORIES  ASSURES 
>^,  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  FIELD! 

MlNNEAPOLIS-IVIOLINE 

MINNEAPOLIS     1,      M    I    N   N   E  S  O  T  A 


Farming  Trends 

(continued  from  page  5) 
The  pattern  of  farming  in  South 
Carohna  has  thus  changed  material- 
ly in  the  past  quarter-century.  Our 
farmers  are  changing  from  the  tra- 
dional  cotton-corn  system  of  crop 
production,  which  enables  them  to 
do  a  better  job  of  conserving  and 
improving  their  soils,  to  develop 
new  sources  of  income,  and  to  make 
more  efficient,  year-round  use  of 
farm  labor. 

Much  has  been  learned  in  recent 
years  about  soils  and  their  conserva- 
tion and  improvement;  proper  use  of 
fertilizers;  improved  varieties  of 
crops;  methods  of  planting  and  cul- 


tivation; control  of  insects,  diseases 
and  parasites;  breeding  and  feeding 
of  farm  animals;  forest  management; 
grading,  packing,  processing  and 
marketing  farm  products;  the  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  improved  practices 
of  farm  and  home  management. 
Prospects  are  excellent  for  a  contin- 
ued steady  rise  in  farm  income,  and 
for  improved  standards  of  living  for 
our  farm  population. 

The  young  farmer  today  will  do 
well  to  take  full  advantage  of  every 
new  method  as  it  develops,  and  to 
look  upon  his  choice  of  a  career  as  a 
business  which  requires  constant 
study  and  attention  to  skilled  man- 
agement. 
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QUESTIONS 


Aslant,  I  lie  surrounded  by  a  word 

Which  twice  repeats  a  virtue  which  you've  heard. 

A  letter  (from  the  Greek),  a  conjunction  (transposed). 

One  from  Flanders,  here  reflected  and  posed. 

A  ten  dollar  bill,  and  the  term  "to  sell" 

Gives  one  a  title,  if  they're  combined  well. 

Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  be  available  at 
magazine  office.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  maiL 


RtJLES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 

1.  Ideoti/y  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues  are  in  ad. 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasonable  facsimile  to  this  publication  office. 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  win  a  carton  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each, 

4.  Enter  as  many  as  you  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  facsimile  must  ACCQCppMiy  MCh  cntr^ 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue's  public<tioa  dttc* 

6.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 
3*  Pedsioa  of  judges  will  be  final, 

LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
/^  20th  CENTURY-FOX.  This  modern  age  is  the 
20th  Century;  a  furry  friend  is  a  fox. 

g  BLANCH,  N.  C.  The  Dogwood  State  is  North  Carolina, 
Blanch  means  to  pale,  or  grow  white. 

Q  CHESTERFIELD-ABC.  The  smoke  that  satisfies 
is  Chesterfield.  In  the  frame  the  initial  letters  of 
lines  1,  8  &  3,  spell  ABC. 
WINNERS... 


Penn  Colvin,  A.  C.  Livingston,  W.  J.  Coker,  Lee  Ellis,  J.  T. 
Worley,  W.  T.  Hughes,  J.  J.  Paupalos,  J.  T.  Hair,  James  K.  Price, 
Paul  Ramsey.  Turn  your  contest  entries  in  to  Harry  Dukes  in 
Room  3-B29.    Be  sure  to  read  the  directions  carefully. 


Extension  Service 

(continued  from  page  15) 

The  Smith-Lever  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1911,  provided  for  the 
estabishment  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  as  a  part  of  the  Land 
Grant  College  System.  It  provides 
for  the  cooperation  of  federal,  state, 
and  county  governments  with  local 
people  in  planning,  financing,  and 
conducting  a  system  of  education  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics 
among  farm  people. 

The  Capper-Ketchum  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  in  1928,  gave  further 
support  to  extension  work.  The 
funds  provided  under  this  act  must 
be  matched  by  funds  within  the 
state  before  they  become  available. 

A  similar  act,  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1935,  pro- 
vided additional  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  extension  work.  The  funds 
provided  under  this  act  do  not  have 
to  be  offset  by  state  funds. 

In  1914,  the  General  Assembly 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  ex- 
tension work  in  South  Carolina  in 
cooperation  with  the  federal  Smith- 
Lever  Act.  In  1929,  legislation  was 
enacted  providing  funds  for  placing 
county  and  home  agents  in  all  coun- 
ties of  South  Carolina.  In  1947,  the 
General  Assembly  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  an  assistant  home 
agent  in  each  county  of  the  state. 

Today,  Extension  Service  person- 
nel in  the  forty  six  counties  of  the 
state  are  working  untiringly  to  pro- 
vide the  farm  population  with  help 
and  information  in  the  following 
fields:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agri- 
cultural  Engineering,  Agronomy, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Dairying,  Ento- 
mology Plant  Pathology,  Forestry, 
4-H  club  work.  Horticulture,  Mar- 
keting, Poultry,  and  Home  Econo- 
mics. Information  in  the  above  fields 
is  supplied  by  extension  specialists 
CGopei'ating  with  the  numerous 
agents  of  eac  hcounty. 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  is  under  the  skill- 
ful direction  of  President  R.  F. 
Poole,  Director  D.  W.  Watkins,  and 
Asst.  Director  T.  W.  Morgan,  and 
has  come  a  long  way  since  its  be- 
ginning as  a  mere  group  of  agricul- 
tural societies. 
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Men  and  Machines  That  Help  Maintain  International  Harvester  Leadership 

Carloading  research 
cuts  shipping  costs 


hy  boosting  flatcar  capacity  1  / 

New  crosswise  loading  makes  it  possible  to  ship  16  Farmall  Cub  tractors 
on  a  flatcar  that  used  to  carry  only  a  dozen.  The  scale  miniature  tractors 
on  the  model  flatcar  illustrate  conventional  loading  (at  right,  below)  and 
the  new  crosswise  method  (at  left,  below)  that  reduces  shipping  charges 
by  increasing  flatcar  capacity  one  third. 

Using  a  template,  like  the  model  in  the  hands  of  this  IH  researcher, 
two  men  position  tractor  wheel  blocks  before  loading.  Overhead  cranes 
then  quickly  lower  the  tractors  into  place.  It's  no  longer  necessary  for 
acrobatic  loaders  to  crawl  around  and  under  closely  packed  tractors  to 
block  the  wheels.  Fewer  men  load  more  tractors.  Because  trac- 
tors loaded  crosswise  don't  roll  when  trains  make  sudden  stops 
or  switch  cars,  there  is  less  chance  of  damage  in  shipment. 

Teamwork  between  the  250  technicians  at  IH  Manufactur- 
ing Research  and  product  engineers  and  production  men  in  IH 
factories  puts  more  tractors  on  a  flatcar  . . .  more  quality  into 
countless  parts  and  assemblies  . . .  more  value  into  machines 
wearing  the  III  trade  mark.  Their  refusal  to  "let  well  enough 
alone"  helps  to  keep  International  Harvester  at  the  head  of 
the  farm  equipment  parade. 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . . 

Motor  Trucks.. .  ^^^  Crawler  Jractors  and  Power  Units...  ^^^L  Refrigerators  and  Freezers...  ^ 

INTERNATIONAL   HARVESTER 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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HESTERFIELD 


The  Best  Cigarette  for  You  to  Smoke 


Copyrighc  1950,  Liogeti  &  MvtRS  Tobacco  Co. 


For  CHESTERFIELD  CONTEST  See  Page  32 
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